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PREIIMINARY     EGOTISM. 


Ko  one  can  realize  more  Tividly  than  I  do,  that  tlio  History  through  whose  pages  owe 
great-grand-children  will  contemplate  the  momentous  struggle  whereof  this  country  has 
recently  been  and  still  is  the  arena,  will  not  and  canDot  now  he  written;  and  that  its  anthor 
must  give  to  the  patient,  careful,  critical  study  of  innumerable  documents  and  letters,  an 
araount  of  time  and  thought  which  I  conid  not  have  commanded,  nnless  I  had  been  able  to  de- 
vote years,  instead  of  months  only,  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  I  know,  at  least,  what 
Eiatory  is,  and  how  it  must  be  made ;  I  know  how  very  far  this  work  must  fall  short  of  the 
lofty  ideal.  If  any  of  my  numerous  fellow-laborers  in  this  field  is  deluded  with  the  notion 
that  he  has  wi'itten  tlie  history  of  our  gigantic  ciifil  war,  T,  certainly,  am  free  from  like  hallu- 
cination. 

What  I  have  aimed  to  do,  is  so  to  arrange  the  material  facts,  and  so  to  embody  the  more 
essentia!  documents,  or  parts  of  documents,  illustrating  those  facts,  that  tiie  attentive,  intel- 
ligent reader  may  learn  from  this  work  not  only  what  were  the  leading  incidents  of  our 
civil  war,  but  its  causes,  incitements,  and  the  inevitable  sequence  whereby  ideas  proved 
the  germ  of  events.  I  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  of  this  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  antagonisms 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  heterogeneous  institutions ; — that  ours  was  indeed  '  an 
irrepresdble  conflict,'  which  might  have  been  precipitated  or  postponed,  but  could  by  no 
means  have  been  preventecl ; — that  the  auc    a^  n  p    m  e-    whereby  it  was  so  long 

pntofi;  were— however  intended — depiorabl  m  tafc  s  d  t  m  ntal  to  our  Kationa!  charac- 
ter;—thatwe  onght—aoearly,  atleast,  as  181  —to  I  dfint  1  and  conclusively  estab- 
lished the  right  of  the  constitutional  mty'or  ty  t  hap  u  Wat  1  policy  according  to 
their  settled  convictions,  subject  only  to  the  C  n  t  tut  n  as  1  all  xponnded  and  applied. 
Had  the  minority  then  stood  firm,  they  wo  Id  ha  j  1  d  d  th  aste  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  generous  bl    d 

I  pi-esume  this  work  goes  further  back,  and  d  t  m  att  n  to  the  remoter,  more 
recondite  causes  of  our  civil  strife,  than  any  rival.  At  ail  events,  I  have  wmed  to  give  a  full 
and  Mr,  though  neoessarily  condensed,  view  of  all  that  impelled  to  onr  desperate  struggle. 
I  have  so  often  heard  or  read  this  demurrer— "Ton  Abolitionists  begin  with  Secession,  or 
the  bombardment  of  Snmter,  slurring  over  al!  that  you  had  done,  through  a  series  of  years, 
to  provoke  the  South  to  hostilities,"  that  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  that  objection  fairly 
and  fliUy.  If  I  have  failed  to  dig  down  to  the  foundations,  the  defect  flows  from  la«k  of 
capacity  or '"deficiency  of  perception  in  the  anthor;  for  he  has  intently  purposed  and  aimed 
to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

I  have  made  frequent  and  copious  citations  from  letters,  speeches,  messages,  and  other 
documents,  many  of  whiji  have  not  the  merit  of  rxrity ;  mainly  because  I  could  only  thus 
present  the  views  of  politic  1  anta,,oniat3  m  terujs  which  they  must  recognize  and  respect 
as  authentic.  In  an  age  ot  passionate  c  ntroveny,  few  are  capable  even  of  stating  an 
opponent's  position  in  language  that  he  will  adra  t  to  be  accurate  and  fair.  And  tliere  are 
thousands  who  cannot  to  day  reahze  that  thej  ever  held  opinions  and  accepted  dogmas  to 
which  they  unhesitatingly  subscribed  less  than  ten  years  ago.    There  is,  then,  but  one  safe 
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aad  just  way  to  deal  with  the  tenets  and  positions  from  time  to  time  held  by  contending 
parties — this,  namely :  to  cite  fully  and  fairly  from  the  '  platforma'  and  otiier  formal  decla- 
rations of  sentiment  put  forth  by  each ;  or  (in  the  absence  of  these)  from  the  speeches,  mes- 
sages, and  other  anthontio  utterances,  of  their  accepted,  recognized  chiefs.  This  I  have  con- 
stantly and  very  freely  done  throughout  this  volume.  Regarding  the  progress  of  Opinion 
toward  absolute,  universal  justice,  as  the  one  great  eud  which  liallows  effort  and  vecora- 
peusea  sacrifice,  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  clearly,  not  only  what  my  countrymen,  at 
different  times,  have  done,  bnt  what  the  great  parties  into  which  thoy  are  or  have  been 
divided  have  believed  and  affirmed,  witli  regard  more  especially  to  Human  Slavery,  and  its 
rights  and  privileges  in  onr  Union.  And,  however  imperfectly  my  task  may  have  been 
performed,  I  believe  that  no  proesisting  work  has  so  fuUy  and  consistently  exhibited  the 
influences  of  Slavery  in  molding  the  opinions  of  our  people,  as  well  as  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  our  country. 

To  the  future  historian,  much  will  be  very  easy  that  now  is  difflcnlt ;  as  much  will  in  his 
day  be  lucid  which  is  now  obscnre ;  and  he  may  take  for  granted,  and  dispatch  in  n  sen- 
tence, truths  that  have  now  to  be  established  by  pains-taking  research  and  elaborate  citation. 
But  it  is  by  the  fiuthful  fuUillment  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  his  predecessors,  that  hia 
labors  will  be  lightened  and  his  averments  rendered  concise,  positive,  and  correct.  Our 
work,  well  done,  will  render  his  task  easy,  while  increasing  the  value  of  its  fi'uita. 

Some  ancient  historians  favor  their  readers  with  speeches  of  generals  and  chiefs  to  their 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  on  other  memorable  occasions ;  which,  however  charac- 
teristic and  fitting,  are  often  of  (jueationable  authenticity.  Modern  Hstory  draws  on  am- 
pler resources,  and  knows  that  its  materials  are  seldom  apocryphal.  What  Franklin, 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Laurens,  the  Pinckneys,  Marshall,  Jackson,  Olay,  Oalhoun, 
Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  have  from  time  to  time  propounded  as  to  the  nature  and  elements  of  our 
Federal  pact,  the  right  or  wrong  of  Secession,  tlie  extension  or  restriction  of  Slavery  under 
our  National  flag,  etc.,  etc.,  is  on  record ;  and  we  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
its  precise  terms  as  well  as  its  general  purport.  We  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  patriot  sages  and  heroes  who  made  ns  a  nation,  and  listen  to  their  well- 
weighed  utterances  as  if  they  moved  in  life  among  us  to-day.  Not  to  have  cited  them  in 
exposure  and  condemnation  of  the  novelties  that  have  so  fearfully  disturbed  our  peace, 
wonld  have  been  to  slight  and  ignore  some  of  the  noblest  lessons  ever  given  by  wisdom  and 
virtue  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  recognize  more  fully  than  has  been  usual  the  legitimate  position 
and  necessary  influence  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  our  day  in  the  discnssion  and  decision 
of  the  great  and  grave  questions  from  time  to  time  arising  among  us.  To-day,  the  history 
of  our  country  is  found  recorded  in  the  columns  of  her  journals  more  fully,  promptly, 
vividly,  than  elsewhere.  More  and  more  is  this  becoming  the  caae  with  other  countries 
ihroughont  the  civilized  world,  A  history  which  takes  no  aocoant  of  what  was  said  by 
the  Press  in  memorable  emergencies  befits  an  earlier  age  than  ours. 

As  my  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  invention  of  any  facts,  I  must,  of  course,  in  narra^ 
ting  the  events  of  the  war,  draw  largely  from  sources  common  to  all  writers  on  this  theme, 
but  especially  from  The  Rebellion,  Rscord  of  Sir.  Frank  Moore,  wherein  the  documents  eluci- 
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dating  onr  gl-eat  struggle  are,  in  good  pai-t,  preserved.  Perhaps  the  eTenta  of  no  former 
war  were  ever  so  fnlly  and  promptly  embodied  in  a  single  work  as  arc  those  of  onr  great 
oonteet  in  The  Senord,  which  must  prove  the  generous  fountain  whence  all  future  historians 
of  onr  country  may  draw  at  will.  But  I  am  also  considerably  indebted  to  Mr.  Orville  J. 
Victor's  SistoTy  of  the  Souikem  Mehellion,  wherein  is  embodied  much  valuable,  important, 
and  interesting  material  not  contained  in.  The  Beeord.  I  shall  doubtless  appear  to  have 
made  mors  use  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard's  Southern  History  of  the  War;  which  I  have 
often  cited,  and  shall  continue  to  cite,  for  peculiar  reasons.  Its  author  is  so  hot-headed  a 
devotee  of  Slavery  and  the  Eebellion,  that  nothing  wliich  seems  to  favor  that  side  is  too 
marvelous  for  his  deglutition ;  so  that,  if  he  were  told  that  a  single  Confederate  had  con- 
strained a  Union  r^ment  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  he  would  swallow  it, 
without  sorntiny  or  doubt.  His  work,  therefore,  is  utterly  untrnstwoi-thy  as  a  whole ;  yet, 
in  certain  aspects,  it  has  great  value.  He  is  so  headlong  and  nnquestioning  a  believer  in 
the  Confederacy,  that  lie  never  dreams  of  concealing  or  disavowing  the  fundamental  ideas 
whereon  it  is  based ;  it  is  precisely  because  it  stands  and  strilies  for  Slavery  that  he  loves 
and  glories  in  the  Confederate  canse.  Then  his  statements  of  the  numbers  engaged  or  of 
the  losses  on  either  side  arevalnablo  in  one  aspect:  Ton  know  that  he  never  overstates 
the  strength  nor  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  ;  while  he  seems,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  had  access  to  official  reports  and  other  documents  which  have  not  been  seen  this  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Ilence  tlio  use  1  have  made,  and  shall  doubtless  continue  to  make,  of 
his  work.  But  I  trust  that  it  has  been  further  serviceable  to  me,  in  putting  me  on  my 
guard  against  those  monstrous  exaggerations  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  them  with 
which  weak,  incompetent,  and  worsted  commanders  habitually  excuse,  or  seek  to  cover  np, 
their  fwlnres,  defeats,  and  losses. 

I  have  not  found,  and  do  not  expect  to  iind,  room  for  biographic  accounts  of  the  gene- 
rals and  other  commanders  who  flgnro  in  our  great  struggle,  whether  those  who  have  hon- 
ored and  blessed  or  those  who  have  betrayed  and  shamed  their  country.  To  have  admit- 
ted these  would  have  been  to  expand  my  work  inevitably  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
By  nature  little  inclined  to  man-worship,  and  valuing  individuals  only  as  the  promoters  of 
measures,  the  exponents  of  ideas,  I  have  dealt  with  personal  careers  only  when  they  clearly 
exhibited  some  phase  of  our  ITational  character,  elucidated  the  state  of  contemporary  upinion, 
or  palpably  and  powerfully  modified  onr  National  destinies.  Thomas  Jeffprson,  Eli  Whit- 
ney, Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  'Weh'bter,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Benjamin  Lundy,  Ehjah  P.  Love- 
joy,  John  Brown — men  differing  moat  widely  m  intellectual  caliber  as  well  as  in  aspira- 
tions, instincts,  convictions,  and  purposes — may  fau-ly  be  regarded  as,  in  their  several 
spheres,  representative  Americana,  eaeh  of  whom  m  some  sense  contributed  to  lay  the 
trwn  which  we  have  seen  fired  by  the  Seoeisionists  of  onr  day  with  so  magnificent  a 
pyrotechnic  display,  so  majestic  a  resulting  conflagration ;  and  of  these,  accordingly,  some 
notion  may  be  acquired  from  the  following  pages ;  while,  of  onr  generals  and  commodores, 
the  miniature  Portraits  contwned  in  these  volumes,  and  the  record  of  their  respective 
achievements,  are  all  that  I  can  give.  So  many  batfles,  sieges,  marches,  campaigns,  etc., 
remain  to  bo  narrated,  that — ample  as  this  work  would  seem  to  be,  and  capacious  as  are  its 
pages — a  naked  record  of  the  remaining  events  of  the  war,  especially  should  it  be  protracted 
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for  a  fall  year  more,  will  test  to  tlie  utmost  mypower  of  condensation  to  conelude  tlie  worlt 
in.  anotiier  yolnme  of  the  generous  amplitude  of  this. 

My  suhjeot  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  I.  How  we  got  into  the  War  for  the 
Union  ;  and  II.  Sow  ine  get  out  of  it.  1  have  respected  this  division  in  my  east  of  the 
present  work,  and  submit  this  volume  as  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  former  of  these 
problems,  hoping  to  be  at  least  equally  satisfactory  in  my  treatment  of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  eliminate  from  the  million  facts  that  seemed  important 
in  their  day  and  sphere  respectiirely,  the  two  or  three  thousand  that  have  an  abiding  and 
general  interest,  presenting  these  in  their  due  proportions,  and  with  their  proper  relative 
emphasis.  Any  success  in  this  task  must,  of  course,  be  comparative  and  approximate ;  and  no 
hiatorioal  work  ever  was  or  will  be  written  whereof  a  well-informed  and  competent  critic 
might  not  forcibly  say, '  Why  was  this  fact  stated  and  that  omitted  ?  Why  give  a  page  to 
this  occurrence,  and  ignore  that,  which  was  of  at  least  equal  consequence!  "Why  praise  the 
achievement  of  A,  yet  pass  over  that  of  B,  which  was  equtdly  meritorious  and  important!' 
But,  espeoiaOy  in  dealing  with  events  so  fresh  and  recent  as  those  of  our  great  convulsion, 
must  the  historian  expose  himself  to  such  strictures.  Time,  with  its  unerring  perspec- 
tive, reduces  every  iEcident  to  its  true  propoitions ;  so  that  we  are  no  longer  liable  to  mis- 
conceptions and  apprehenaona  which  were  once  natural  and  all  but  universal.  "We  know, 
beyond  question,  that  Braddock's  defeat  and  death  before  Fort  Dn  Quesne  had  not  the  im- 
portance which  they  seemed  to  wear  in  tlje  eyes  of  those  who  heard  of  them  within  the 
mouth  after  their  occurrence ;  that  Bunker  HiU,  'though  tactically  a  defeat,  was  practically  a 
triumph  to  the  arms  of  our  Eevolutionary  fathers;  that  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
exerted  but  little  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  that  little  of  questionable  be- 
neficence ;  and  that  '  filhbnsterism,'  so  called,  since  its  first  brOliant  achievement  in  wrest- 
ing Texas  from  Mexico  and  annexing  her  to  this  couutiy,  though  attempting  much,  has 
accomplished  very  little,  toward  the  diffusion  either  of  Freedom  or  Slavery.  And  so,  much 
that  now  seems  of  momentous  consequence  will  doubtless  have  shrunk,  a  century  hence,  to 
very  moderate  dimensions,  or  perhaps  been  forgotten  altogether. 

The  volume  which  is  to  conclude  this  work  cannot,  of  course,  appear  tOl  some  time  aft^- 
the  close  of  the  contest ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it  at  least  double  the  time 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  devote  to  this.  I  shall  labor  constantly  to  guard  against  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's chief  error — Uiat  of  supposing  that  all  the  heroism,  devotcdness,  humanity,  chivalry, 
evinced  in  the  contest,  were  displayed  on  one  side;  all  the  cowardice,  ferocity,  cruelty, 
rapacity,  and  general  depravity,  on  the  other.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  ti'uth,  and  as  such  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that,  while  this  war  has  been  signalized  by  some  deeds  disgraceful 
to  human  nature,  the  general  behavior  of  the  combatants  on  either  side  has  been  calculated 
to  do  honor  even  to  the  men  who,  though  fcMfuUy  misguided,  are  still  our  countrymen, 
and  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  American  name. 

That  the  issue  of  this  terrible  contest  may  be  such  as  God,  in  His  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, shall  deem  most  directly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  our  race  in  knowledge,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  consequent  Iiappiness,  is  not  more  the  fervent  aapiraliou,  than  it  is  the  conso- 
ling and  steadfast  faith,  of  H.  G. 
Nuw  YORJC,  April  10,  18S4 
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The  United  States  of  America, 
whose  independence,  won  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Revohition,  was 
tardily  and  reluctantly  conceded  hy 
Great  Britain  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
her,  17S2,  contained  at  that  time  a 
population  of  a  little  less  than  Three 
imiions,  of  whom  half  a  milhon 
were  slaves.  This  population  was 
mainly  settled  upon  and  around  the 
bays,  harboi^,  and  inlets,  which  ir- 
regularly indent  the  western  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  to  that  of  the 
Altamaha.  The  extent  of  the  settle- 
ments inland  from  the  coast  may  have 
averaged  a  hundred  miles,  although 
there  were  many  points  at  which  the 
primitive  forest  still  looked  off  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
Nominally,  and  as  distin^ished 
from  those  of  other  civilized  nations, 
the  territories  of  the  Confederation 
stretched  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  northward,  as  now,  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  giving  a  total  area  of  a  little 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  At  several  inviting 
localities,  the  "  clearings"  were  push- 


ed two  or  three  hundred  miles  west- 
ward, to  the  bases  and  more  fei-tile 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  settlements  quite  beyond  that 
formidable  but  not  impa^able  barrier, 
mainly  in  that  portion  of  Virginia 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  steam,  of  ca- 
nals, and  even  of  tolerable  highways, 
and  with  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi held  and  sealed  by  a  jealous, 
and  not  very  friendly  foreign  power,, 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ilhnois,  the- 
"Wabash,  and  even  of  the  Ohio  itself 
were  scarcely  lihabitable  foi-  civilized 
communities.  No  staple  that  their 
pioneer  population  would  be  likely,, 
for  many  years,  to  produce,  could  be- 
sold  on  the  sea-board  for  the  cost 
of  its  transportation,  even  ftom  the 
site  whereon  Cincinnati  has  since- 
been  founded  and  boilt,  much  less 
from  that  of  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
The  delicate,  costly  fabrics  of  Europe,, 
and  even  of  Asia,  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  newest  and  most  inland; 
settlement  for  a  small  fraction  of  ths: 
price  at  which  they  would  there  be; 
eagerly  bought  j,  but  when  the  few 
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coins  which  the  settlei^  had  takon 
■with  thern  in  their  journey  of  emi- 
gi-ation  had  been  exhausted,  tliere 
was  noticing  left  wherewith  to  pay 
for  these  costly  luxuries ;  and  debt, 
emharrasament,  haiikruptey,  were  the 
inevitable  results.  A  people  clothed 
in  shins,  livhig  on  the  products  of  the 
chase  and  the  spontaneous  abund- 
ance of  nature,  might  maintain  ex- 
istence and  a  rude  social  organization 
amid  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies 
of  the  Great  Valley ;  any  other  must 
have  experienced  striking  alterna- 
tions of  factitious  ppc«perity  and  uni- 
versal distress ;  seeing  ite  villagts  and 
commercial  depots  rise,  flonrish,  and 
decay,  after  the  manner  of  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  its  rural  population  con- 
stantly hunted  by  debt  and  disaster 
to  new  and  still  newer  locations. 
The  Great  "West  of  to-day  owes  its 
unequaled  growth  and  progress, 
its  population,  productiveness,  and 
wealth,  primarily,  to  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  by  which 
its  development  was  rendered  possi- 
ble ;  but  more  immediately  and  pal- 
pably to  the  s^acity  and  statesman- 
ship of  Jefferson,  the  purchaser  of 
Louisiana ;  to  tlie  genius  of  Mteh  and 
Fulton,  the  projector  and  achiever, 
respectively,  of  steam-navigation ;  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  early,  unswerv- 
ing, and  successful  champion  of  artifi- 
cial inland  navigation ;  and  to  Henry 
Clay,  the  eminent,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  diversification 
of  our  I^ational  Industry  through  the 
Protection  of  Home  Manufactures. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  infancy  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  the  thirteen  original  or  Atlantic 
States,  were  less  formidable,  hut  kin- 
dred, and  not  less  real.  Our  fathers 
emerged  from  their  arduous,  protract- 


ed, desolating  Eevolutionary  strug- 
gle, rich,  indeed,  in  hope,  but  pooria 
worldly  goods.  Their  country  had, 
for  seven  years,  been  traversed  and 
wasted  by  contending  armies,  almost 
from  end  to  end.  Cities  and  villages 
had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Habitations 
had  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 
Farms,  stripped  of  their  fences,  and 
deserted  by  their  owners,  had  for 
years  produced  only  weeds.  Camp 
fevers,  with  the  hardsltips  and  pri- 
vations of  war,  had  d^troyed  many 
more  than  the  swoi-d ;  and  all  alike 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  most 
effective  and  valuable  part  of  a  pop- 
ulation, always,  as  yet,  quite  inade- 
quate. Cripples  and  invalids,  melan- 
choly mementoes  of  the  yet  recent 
struggle,  abounded  in  eveiy  village 
and  township.  Habits  of  industry 
had  been  unsettled  and  destroyed  by 
the  anxieties  and  uncertainties  of 
war.  The  gold  and  silver  of  ante- 
revolutionary  days  had  crossed  the 
ocean  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
munitions.  The  Continental  paper, 
which  for  a  time  more  than  supplied 
(in  volume)  its  place,  had  become 
utterly  worthless.  In  the  absence  of 
a  tariff,  whicli  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress lacked  power  to  impose,  our 
ports,  immediately  after  peace,  were 
glutted  with  foreign  luxuries— gew- 
gaws which  our  people  were  eager 
enough  to  buy,  but  for  which  they 
soon  found  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  pay.  They  were  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  people,  and  then- 
products,  save  only  Tobacco  and  In- 
digo, were  not  wanted  by  the  Old 
"World,  and  found  but  a  very  restrict- 
ed and  inconsiderable  market  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  trade  was 
closely  monopolized  by  the  nations 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
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Indian  Corn  and  Potatoes,  tlie  two 
principal  edibles  for  which  the  poor 
of  the  Old  World  are  largely  indebt- 
ed to  America,  were  consumed  to  a 
veiy  limited  extent,  and  not  at  all 
imported,  by  the  people  of  the  eastern 
hemispiiere.  The  wheat-producing 
capacity  of  our  soil,  at  first  unsur- 
passed, was  soon  exhausted  by  the 
unskillful  and  thriffcleea  cultivation  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Though 
one-third  of  the  labor  of  the  country 
waa  probably  devoted  to  the  cutting 
of  timber,  the  axe-helve  was  but  a 
pudding-stick ;  while  the  plow  was 
a  rude  stnieture  of  wood,  clumsily 
pointed  and  shielded  with  iron,  A 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  (maize)  are 
now  grown  on  ourwestern  prairies  at 
a  cost  of  fewer  days'  labor  than  were 
required  for  the  production  of  a  hun- 
dred in  New  York  or  New  England 
eighty  years  ago.  And,  though  the 
settlements  of  that  day  were  nearly 
all  witiiin  a  hundred  miles  of  tide- 
water, the  cost  of  transporting  bulky 
staples,  for  even  that  distance,  over 
the  execrable  roads  that  then  existed, 
was  about  equal  to  the  pr^ent  charge 
for  transportation  from  Illinois  to 
New  York.  Industry  was  paralyzed 
by  the  absence  or  uncertainty  of  mai-- 
kets.  Idleness  tempted  to  dissipation, 
of  -wliicli  the  tumult  and  excitement 
of  civil  war  had  long  been  the  school. 
Unquestionably,  the  moral  condition 
of  our  people  had  sadly  deteriorated 
tlu-ough  the  course  of  the  Revolution. 
Intemperance  had  extended  its  rav- 
ages ;  profanity  and  licentiousness 
had  ovei^pread  the  land ;  a  coarse 
and  scoffing  infidelity  had  become 


'  "That  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  contest,  would  have  gladly 
sacriiicsd  every  thing  to  the  attainment  of  it^ 
object,  lias  long  sinco  subsided,  and  every  self-  . 
ish  passion  has  taken  its  place.    It  is  uot  the  | 


fashionable,  even  in  high  quarters ; 
and  the  letters  of  Washington'  and 
his  compatriots  bear  testimony  to  the 
wide-spread  prevalence  of  venality 
and  corruption,  even  while  the  great 
issue  of  independence  or  subjugation 
was  still  undecided. 

The  return  of  peace,  though  it 
arrested  the  calamities,  the  miseries, 
and  the  desolations  of  war,  was  far 
from  ushering  in  that  halcyon  state 
of  universal  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  had  been  fondly  and  sanguine- 
ly  anticipated.  Thousands  were  sud- 
denly deprived  by  it  of  their  ac- 
customed employment  and  means  of 
subsistence,  and  were  unable  at  once 
to  replace  tliem.  Those  accepted 
though  precarious  avenues  to  tame 
and  fortune,  in  which  they  had  found 
at  least  competence,  were  instantly 
closed,  and  no  new  ones  seemed  to 
open  before  them.  In  the  absence 
of  aught  that  could,  with  justice,  bo 
termed  a  currency.  Trade  and  Busi- 
ness were  even  more  depressed  than 
Industry.  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
unfettered  by  legislative  restriction, 
ought  to  have  been,  or  ought  soon  to 
have  become,  moat  floumliing,  if  the 
dicta  of  the  world's  accepted  political 
economists  had  been  sound  ;  but  the 
facts  were  deplorably  at  variance  with 
their  inculcations.  Trade,  emanci- 
pated from  the  vexatious  trammels 
of  the  custom-house  marker  and 
ganger,  fell  tangled  and  prostrate 
in  the  toils  of  the  usurer  and  the 
sherifl'.  The  common  people,  writh- 
ing under  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
debt,  for  which  no  means  of  payment 
existed,  were  condnnally  prompting 

piibhc,  but  private  interest,  whicli  influences  the 
generalily  of  mankind,  nor  can  the  Amerioaua 
any  louger  boast  of  aa  esception." —  WiMftwtj- 
ton's  LeUer  to  Henry  Lamrens,  July  10  (1782). 
"Shoddy,"  it  seems,  dates  away  back  of  1861. 
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their  legislators  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect those  baseless  issues  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  by  which  a  tem- 
porary relief  is  achieved,  at  the  cost 
of  more  pervading  and  less  curable 
disordera.  In  the  year  1786,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  then 
sitting  at  Exctei-,  was  surrounded,  evi- 
dently by  preconcert,  by  a  gathering 
of  angry  and  desperate  men,  isitent 
on  overawing  it  into  an  authorization 
of  such  an  isaue.  In  1786,  the  famous 
Shays's  Insurrection  occurred  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  wherein  fifteen 
hundred  men,  stung  to  madness  by 
the  snow-shower  of  writs  to  which 
they  could  not  respond,  and  execu- 
tions which  they  had  no  means  of 
satisfying,  undertook  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  intolerable  infestation, 
and  save  their  families  from  beiii^ 
turned  into  the  highways,  by  dia- 
■persing  the  courts  and  arresting  the 
enforcement  of  legal  process  alto- 
gether. That  the  sea-hoard  cities, 
depending  entu'ely  on  foreign  com- 
merce, neither  manufacturing  them- 
selves, nor  having  any  other  than 
foreign  fabrics  to  dispose  of,  should 
participate  in  the  general  sufiering, 
and  earnestly  scan  the  political  and 
social  horizon  in  quest  of  sources  and 
conditions  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
during relief,  was  inevitable.  And 
thus  industrial  paralysis,  commercial 
embarrassmGnt,and  political  disorder, 
combined  to  overbear  inveterate  pre- 
judice, sectional  jealousy,  and  the 
ambition  of  local  magnates,  in  cre- 
ating that  more  perfect  Union,  where- 
of the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
pillars  erected  by  "Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Franklin,  Madison,  and  their 
compeers,  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  close 


this  hasty  and  casual,  glance  at  our 
country,  under  the  old  federation, 
without  noting  some  features  which 
tend  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
picture.  The  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  the  timber,  whicli  still  cover- 
ed at  leiist  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  then  States,  enabled  the  common 
people  to  supply  themselves  with 
habitations,  which,  however  rude  and 
uncomely,  were  more  substantial  and 
comfortable  than  those  possessed  by 
the  masses  of  any  other  country  on 
earth.  The  luxuriant  and  omnipres- 
ent forests  were  likewise  the  sources 
of  cheap  and  ample  supplies  of  fuel, 
whereby  the  severity  of  our  northern 
winters  was  mitigated,  and  the  warm, 
bright  fireside  of  even  the  humblest 
family,  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
of  our  latitude,  rendered  centere  of 
cheer  and  enjoyment.  Social  inter- 
course was  more  general,  less  formal, 
more  hearty,  more  valued,  than  at 
present.  Friendships  were  warmer 
and  deeper.  Eelationship,  by  blood 
or  by  marriage,  was  more  profoundly 
regarded.  Men  were  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  they  loved  their  cousins 
better  than  their  other  neighbors, 
and  their  neighbors  better  than- 
the  rest  of  mankind.  ,  To  spend  a 
month,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  a 
visit  to  the  dear  old  homestead,  and 
in  interchanges  of  aifeetionate  greet- 
ings with  brothers  and  sisters,  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  distances  of 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  was  not 
deemed  an  absolute  waste  of  time, 
nor  even  an  experiment  on  fraternal 
civility  and  hospitality.  And,  though 
cultivation  was  far  less  efi'ective  than 
now,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  food 
was  scanty  or  hunger  predominant. 
The  woods  were  alive  with  game, 
and  nearly  every  hoy  and  man  he- 
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tween  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
■was  a  hunter.  The  larger  and  emaller 
rivers,  as  yet  unobstructed  by  the 
dams  and  wheels  of  the  eotton-spin- 
ner  and  power-loom  weaver,  abound- 
ed in  excellent  fish,  and  at  seasons 
fairly  swarmed  with  them.  The 
potato,  usually  planted  in  the  vege- 
table mold  lefl  by  recently  extermi- 
nated forests,  yielded  its  edible  tubers 
with  a  bounteous  profusion  unknown 
to  the  husbandry  of  our  day.  Hills 
the  most  granitic  and  apparently 
eterile,  from  which  the  wood  was 
burned  one  season,  would,  the  next 
year,  produce  any  grain  in  ample 
measure,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  of 
labor  and  care.  Almost  every  farm- 
er's house  was  a  hive,  wherein  the 
*  great  wheel'  and  tlie  '  little  wheel' 
— ^the  former  kept  in  motion  by  the 
hands  and  feet  of  all  the  daughters 
ten  yeare  old  and  upward,  the  latter 
plied  by  their  not  less  industrious 
mother — hummed  and  whirled  from 
morning  till  night.  In  the  back 
room,  or  some  convenient  appendage, 
the  loom  responded  day  by  day  to 
the  movements  of  the  busy  shuttle, 
whereby  the  fleeces  of  the  farmer's 
flock  and  the  flax  of  his  field  were 
slowly  but  steadily  converted  into 
substantial  though  homely  cloth, 
sufficient  for  the  annual  wear  of  the 
family,  and  often  with  something 
over  to  exchange  at  the  neighboring 


merchant's  for  his 
wares,  A  few  bushels  of  com,  a  few 
sheep,  a  fattened  steer,  with,  perhaps, 
a  few  saw-logs,  or  loads  of  hoop-poles, 
made  up  the  annual  surplus  of  the 
husbandman's  products,  helping  to 
sq^uaxQ  accoonls  with  the  blacksmith, 
tlie  wheelwright,  the  minister,  and 
the  lawyer,  if  the  farmer  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  latter  personage.  His  hfe, 
during  peace,  was  passed  in  a  nar- 
rower round  than  otu«,  and  may  well 
seem  to  us  tame,  limited,  monot- 
onous ;  but  the  sun  which  wanned 
him  was  identical  with  ours;  the 
breezes  which  refreshed  him  were 
like  those  we  gladly  welcome ;  and, 
while  his  road  to  mill  and  to  meeting 
was  longer  and  rougher  than  tliose 
we  daily  traverse,  he  doubtless  passed 
them  unvexed  by  apprehensions  of  a 
snorting  locomotive,  at  least  as  con- 
tented as  we,  and  with  small  suspi- 
cion of  his  ill-fortune  in  having  been 
bom  in  the  Eighteenth  instead  of  the 
I^ineteenth  Century.' 

The  illusion  that  the  times  that 
were  are  better  than  those  that  are, 
has  probably  pervaded  all  ages.  Yet 
a  passionately  earnest  assertion,  which 
many  of  us  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  men  of  thirty  to  flfty  years 
ago,  tliat  the  days  of  their  youth 
were  sweeter  and  happier  than  those 
we  have  known,  will  doubtless  justify 


'"Tagabonda,  wittiout  visibie  property  or 
Tocation,  are  placed  ia  workhouBeB,  where  they 
are  well  clothed,  fad,  lodged,  and  made  to  labor. 
Nearly  th  Sam  m  tl  d  f  p  vid  Qg  for  the 
poor  pre  1  th  gh  U  th  tt  te  and,  from 
SaTOnnah  t  P  t  m  tl  y  will  Idom  meet 
a  begga  I  th  la  g  t  a,  mleod,  they 
sometime      p         t    th  m    1  These    are 

usually  1      gu  rs     1     ha      n  btained  a 

settleme  t  in.  a  y  pansh  I  n  saw  a  native 
American  bej^mg  u  tl  tr  t  highways. 
A  subsistence  is  easily  gained  here,  and  if,  by 
misfortunes,  they  are  thrown  on  the  charities  of 
tlie  world,  those  provided  by  their  own  country 


are  so  comfortable  and  so  certain,  that  they 
never  think  of  relinquishing  them  to  become 
Btroiling  beggars.  Their  sitoation,  too,  when 
mofc,  in  the  &miiy  of  a  good  farmer,  where  every 
member  is  anisioua  to  do  them  kind  offices,  where 
they  are  Tisited  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  bring 
them  little  rarities  which  their  sickly  appetites 
may  orave,  and  who  take  by  rotation  &ie  nightly 
watch  over  them,  when  their  condition  requires 
it,  is,withoutoompariBon,  better  than  in  a  general 
hospital,  where  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  crammed  together  in  the  same  rooms,  and 
often  in  the  same  b(ids."—Jeferson's  Notes  on 
Yirgiaia,  p.  19G, 
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US  in  beKeving  that  they  were  by  no 
means  intolerable.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  men  by 
whose  valor  and  virtne  American  in- 
dependence was  achieved,  and  who 
lived  to  enjoy,  for  half  a  century 
thereafter,  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  and  the  honest  pride  of  their 
children,  saw  wealth  n&  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  labor  of  freemen 
as  adequately  rewarded,  as  those  of 
almost  any  other  country  or  of  any 
previous  generation. 

Eighty  yesire  had  not  passed  since 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, when  the  returns  of  the 
Eighth  Decennial  Census  afforded  us 
the  means  of  measuring  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  physical  progress 
during  nearly  its  whole  national  his- 
tory. The  retrospect  and  the  pros- 
pect might  well  minister  to  the  pride 
(though  that  were  needless)  of  a  pa- 
triotic apostle  of  '  manifest  destiny,' 
During  those  eighty  years,  or  within 
the  memory  of  many  still  living,  the 
area  of  our  country  had  been  ex- 
panded, by  successive  and,  in  good 
part,  peaceful  acquisitions,  from 
Eight  Hundred  Thousand  to  about 
Three  Itfillions  of  square  miles.  Its 
population,  excluding  the  Aboriginal 
savins,  had  increased  from  Three  to 
more  than  Thirty  Millions.  Of  its 
two  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  dry 
land,  about  live  hundred  millions  had 
been  divided  into  farms;  leaving 
three-fourths  of  its  surface  as  yet  un- 
improved, though  but  in  part  unap- 
propriated. Its  farms  were  officially 
estimated  as  worth  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  were  doubtless  actually  worth 
not  less  than  Ten  Thousand  Millions 
of  dollars.  On  these  farms  were  over 
eleven  hundred  raiUions'  worth  of 


livG  stoct,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  milliona'  worth  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  The  value  of 
animals  annually  slaughtered  was  re- 
turned at  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  annual  product  of 
Wheat  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  bushels,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Oats,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  bush- 
els of  Indian  Com,  Of  Tobacco,  our 
annual  product  was  more  than  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds ;  and  of 
Kice,  nearly  two  millions.  Of  Wool, 
our  annual  chp  was  over  sixty  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  our  consumption 
probably  double  that  amount.  Of 
ginned  Cotton,  ready  for  market,  our 
product  was  about  one  million  of 
tuns,  or  more  than  Mve' Millions  of 
bal^  of  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Tour  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds  of  Butter,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  millions  of  pounds  of  Cheese, 
were  likewise  returned  as  our  ^gre- 
gate  product  for  the  year  1859.  We 
made  in  that  year  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  Sugar, 
and  more  tlian  twenty-five  millions 
of  gallons  of  Molasses.  And,  beside 
consuming  all  this,  with  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  home-made 
Honey,  we  imported  from  abroad  to 
the  value  of  over  thirty-six  millions 
of  doUare.  We  dragged  from  our 
forests,  not  including  fuel,  Timber 
valued  at  more  than  Ninety-three 
Millions  of  dollars.  We  made  Flour 
to  the  value  of  Two  Hundred  Mil- 
lions. We  manufactured  over  fifty- 
five  millions'  worth  of  Cotton  into 
fabrics,  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  beside  im- 
porting largely  from  abroad.  We 
fabricated  over  eighty  miUions  of 
pounds  of  Wool,  coating  forty  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars,  into  eixty-eiglifc  mil- 
lions' worth  of  goods,  though  import- 
ing nearly  all  our  finer  woolen 
fabrics.  "We  produced  sixty-three 
millions'  worth  of  Leather;  eight 
hundred  and  sayenty-flve  thousand 
tuns  of  Pig  Iron,  worth  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tuns  of  Wrought  Iron,  woi'th 
twenty-one  millions;  and  Agricul- 
tural Implements  to  the  value  of 
seventeen  millions.  The  grand 
total  of  Manufactures,  returned  by 
this  Census,  amounted  in  value  to 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Mil- 
lions— an  increase  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  within  ten  years.  Our  Exports, 
for  the  year  ending  in  1860,  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  Four  Hundred 
Millions  of  dollars,  whereof  all  but 
Twenty-seven  Millions  were  of  do- 
mestic production.  Our  Imports 
were  a  little  over  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Millions.  Of  Gold  and 
Silver,  we  exported,  in  that  year, 
nearly  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars, 
and  imported  about  eight  millions 
and  a  half;  indicating  that  ours  had 
become  one  of  the  great  gold-pro- 
ducing countries  on  earth,  if  not  the 
very  greatest.  The  number  of  ocean 
voyages  terminating  in  our  ports 
dm'ing  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1861,  was  Twenty-two  Thousand,  less 
forty;  their  aggregate  tonnage  a 
little  more  than  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand— more 
than  two-thirds  of  it  American. 
About  fifty  thousand  churches,  with 
foiiy  thousand  clergymen ;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  Colleges,  having 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight teachera  and  twenty^even 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pupils ;  six  thousand  and  eighty- 
five  Academies  and  Private  Schools, 


with  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  teaehei-s  and  two  liundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  pupils;  eighty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  Common 
Schools,  with  three  millions  tliree 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  and 
eleven  pupils;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  Daily  !N"e  wspapers,  circulat- 
ing in  the  aggregate  one  million  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  copies ; 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  Tri- 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly,  and  three 
thousand  one  hundredand  fifty-three 
Weekly  joumala,  circulating  seven 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen copies ;  with  nineteen  Quarter- 
lies, five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Literary,  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one Keligious  periodicals,  mainly 
issued  weekly,  sufficiently  attest  that 
our  progress  had  not  been  purely 
physical,  but  intellectual  and  moral 
as  well. 

The  temptation  to  increase  these 
citations  from  the  Census  is  one  hard 
to  resist.  Yet  any  multiplication  of 
details  would  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  deepen  their  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader.  Let 
it  suffice,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Keal  and  Pei'sonal  Estate  of  our 
people,  which  in  1850  was  returned 
^  of  the  a^regate  value  of  a  little 
over  Seven  Thousand  Millions  of 
doUars,  was,  in  1860,  returned  as 
worth  over  Sixteen  Thousand  Mil- 
lions— an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  both  these  aggregates  are  largely 
under  the  truth;  but,  conceding 
their  accuracy,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
that  Fifteen  of  the  Six- 
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teen  Thousand  HillionB  of  property  I  world  by  the  industry,  enterprise, 
returned  in  1860  had  been  created  and  thrift  of  our  people  during  the 
and  added    to    the   wealth  of   the  1  eighty  p 


SLAYEEY  BEFOKE  THE  EEVOLUTIOK. 


TicE,  whether  individual  or  gene- 
ral, is  ever  conceived  in  dartneaa  and 
cradled  in  obscurity.  It  challenges 
observation  only  in  its  haxdy  matu- 
rity and  conscious  strength.  Slavery 
is  older  than  Civilization — older  than 
History,  Its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  war — to  the  captivity  of  the 
vanquished,  and  to  the  thrift  and 
clemency  of  the  victor,  who  learns 
by  experience  that  the  gratification 
of  killing  his  prisoner  is  transient, 
while  the  profit  of  sparing  him  for 
servitude  is  enduring ;  and  thus,  in 
rude  ages,  not  merely  the  vanquished 
warriors,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependents  and  subjects, 
were  accounted  legitimate  "spoils 
of  victory,"  along  with  the  iMids, 
houses,  flocks  and  herds,  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  conquered  people. 
""Woe  to  the  conquered  I"  is  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  savage  and  of  barbarian 
warfare ;  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  the  destruction  by 
Home  of  Oapua,  of  Carthage,  and  of 
other  cities  and  peoples  which  had 
provoked  her  special  enmity,  prove 
that  nations  which  regarded  them- 
eelves  as  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
were  hardly  more  merciful  than  sav- 
ages, when  maddened  by  fear  and 
hate.  "War  wast^  and  devastates. 
The  earth,  plowed  however  deeply 
with  cannon-wheels,  yields  uncertain 


yet  armies  and  their  de- 
pendents must  be  fed,  Kapaeity,  as 
well  as  destruction,  seems  almost  in- 
separable from  war,  .  The  soldier, 
impelled  to  destroy  for  his  chiefs  or 
his  counb^'s  sake,  soon  learns  to  save 
and  appropriate  for  his  own.  The 
natural  and  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween 'mine'  and  'thine'  becomes 
in  his  mind  confused,  if  not  obliter- 
ated. The  right  of  every  one  to  the 
product  of  his  own  labor  ia  one  which 
his  vocation  incites,  and  even  com- 
pels, him  to  disregard.  To  enslave 
those  whom,  whether  combatants  or 
otherwise,  he  might  justifiably  kill, 
appears  to  him  rather  an  act  of  hu- 
manity than  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Hence,  the  warlike,  conquering, 
dominating  races  of  antiquity  almost 
universally  rejoiced,  when  at  tlieir 
acme  of  power  and  greatness,  in  the 

of  innumerable  slaves. 
of  a  mild  and  gentle 
type  may  very  well  have  grown  up 
insensibly,  even  in  the  absence  of 
war.  The  patriarch  has  shelter  and 
food,  with  employment  for  various 
capacities ;  and  his  stronghold,  if  he 
be  stationary,  or  his  tente,  if  he  be 
nomadic,  become  the  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  destitute  fi'om 
the  region  amund  him.  The  aban- 
doned wife,  the  imwedded  mother, 
tlie  crippled  or  iiiiirm  of  eitlier  sex, 
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the  tender  orphan,  and  the  ont-wom, 
seedy  prodigal,  betake  tliemselves  to 
his  lodge,  and  humbly  aoUcit  his  per- 
mi^ion  to  earn  bread  and  shelter  by 
tending  hia  fiocks  and  herds,  or  hy 
any  other  Berviee  to  "which  their  ca- 
pacities are  adequate.  Some  are  ac- 
cepted from  motives  of  thrift ;  others 
under  the  impulse  of  charity ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  either  cla^, 
exulting  in  their  escape  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  gladly  remain 
through  life.  Mamages  are  formed 
among  them  and  children  are  bom, 
who  grow  np  adepts  in  the  labor  the 
patriarch  requires  of  them,  contented 
with  their  station,  and  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside  of  hia  po^es- 
sionB.  If  his  circumstances  require 
a  military  force,  he  organizes  it  of 
'servants  horn  in  his  household.' 
Hip  possessions  steadily  increase,  and 
he  becomes  in  time  a  feudal  chieftain, 
ruling  over  vassals  proud  of  his  emi- 
nence and  docile  to  his  will.  Thus 
it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
condition  of  Slavery  has  ever  preceded 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  ultimately 
regulated;  and  it  is  not  without 
plausibility  that  its  champions  have 
contended  for  it  as  a  natural  form  of 
society — a  normal  development  of 
the  necessaiy  association  of  Capital 
with  Labor  in  Man's  progress  from 
rude  ignorance  and  want  to  abimd- 
ance,  refinement,  and  luxury. 

But  Slavery,  primarily  considered, 
has  still  another  aspect^ — that  of  a 
natural  relation  of  simplicity  to  cun- 
ning, of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  of 
weakness  to  power.  Thomas  -Car- 
lyle,'  before  his  melancholy  decline 
and  fall  into  devil-worship,  truly  ob- 
served, that  the  capital  mistake  of 
Bob  Eoy  wafi  his  failure  to  compre- 


hend that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the 
beef  he  required  in  the  grass-market 
at  Glasgow  than  to  obtain  it  with- 
out price,  by  harrying  the  lowland 
farms.  So  the  first  man  who  ever 
imbibed  or  conceived  the  fatal  delu- 
sion that  it  Vfos  more  advantageous 
to  him,  or  to  any  human  being,  to 
procure  whatever  his  necessities ,  or 
his  appetites  required  by  address  and 
scheming  than  by  honest  work— by 
the  unrequited  rather  than  the  fairly 
and  faithfully  recompensed  toil  of  Us 
fellow-creatures— was,  in  essence  and 
in  heart,  a  slaveholder,  and  only 
awaited  opportunity  to  become  one 
in  deed  and  practice.  And  this  sin- 
gle truth,  operating  upon  the  iniinite 
varieties  of  human  capacity  and  cul- 
ture, suffices  to  account  for  tlie  uni- 
versality of  slaveholding  in  the  ante- 
Christian  ages,  for  its  tenacity  of  life, 
and  lor  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
even  its  pai-tial  eradication.  The  an- 
ciente,  while  they  apprehended,  per- 
haps adequately,  the  bitterness  of 
bondage,  which  many  of  them  had 
experienced,  do  not  seem  to  have 
perceived  so  vividly  the  correspond- 
ing evils  of  slaveholding.  Tliey  saw 
that  end  of  the  chain  which  encircled 
the  ankle  of  the  bondman ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived 
that  the  other  lay  heavily  across  the 
throat  of  even  his  sleeping  master. 
Homer- — if  we  may  take  Pope's  word 
for  it — observed  that 


but  that  the  slaveholding  relation  ef- 
fected an  equal  discount  on  the  value 
of  the  master  appears  to  Have  escaped 
him.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  ancient  civiHzation,  in  its 


'  In  a  letter  on  Copjriglit. 
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various  national  developments,  was 
halDitually  corrupted,  debauched, 
and  ultimately  ruined,  by  Slavery, 
whieli  rendered  labor  dishonorable, 
and  divided  society  horizontally  into 
a  small  caste  of  the  wealthy,  edu- 
cated, refined,  and  independent,  and 
a  vast  hungry,  sensual,  thriftless,  and 
worthlees  populace;  rendered  impos-. 
Bible  the  preservation  of  republican 
Kberty  and  of  legalized  equality,  even 
among  the  nominally  free.  Dioge- 
nes, with  his  lantern,  might  have 
vainly  looked,  through  many  a  long 
day,  among  the  followers  of  Hirius 
or  Catiline  o  Ok  ai  f  r  sp 
men  of  the  poo  b  t  v  t  ua  an  i 
selt-respeetiiip,  Eon  an  c  tizen  ol 
the  days  of  Cm  n  tns  o  e  n  of 
Kegulus. 

The  Slave  y  f  ant  q  ty  n  el 
the  religion  the  deas  the  pol  t  s 
and  even  the  en  p  e  m  vh  ch  1 1  1 
its  oi-igin.  It  should  have  been  abol- 
ished, with  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  moral  abominations,  on  the 
acce^ion  of  Christianity  to  recog- 
nized supremacy  over  the  Eoman 
world;  but  tlie  simple  and  sublime 
doctrine  of  Jesus  and  hia  disciples,  of 
Paul  and  the  Apostles,  had  ere  tiiis 
been  grievously  corrupted  and  per- 
verted. The  subtleties  of  Greek 
speculation,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  im- 
perial Rome,  had  already  commenced 
drawing  the  Olmrch  insensibly  fur- 
ther and  further  away  ft'om  its  divine 
source,  A  robed  and  mitered  eccle- 
siastieism,  treacherous  to  humanity 
and  truckling  to  power,  had  usurped 
the  place  of  that  austere,  intrepid 
spirit  which  openly  rebuked  the  guilt 
of  regal,  voluptuous  Herod,  and  made 


courtly  Pehx  tremble.  The  prelates 
of  the  lately  persecuted  Church  were 
the  favored  companions  and  coun- 
selors— ^too.  often,  alas !  the  courtiers 
also— of  Emperors  and  Csesars ;  hut 
they  seldom  improved  or  risked  their 
great  opportunity  to  demand  obe- 
dience, in  all  cases,  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Golden  Eule.  The  Church  had 
become  an  estate  above  the  people ; 
and  their  just  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressions and  inhumanitira  of  the 
powerful  were  not  often  breathed 
into  its  reluctant  eai^.  White  Sla- 
very gradually  wore   out    or  faded 

t      b  t     t  t    grappled 

with  an  I  c  hed  t,  it  1  ould  have 
been  TI  e  Da  k  A  e  jnstly  so 
alle  la  11  q     e   la  k   enough ; 

b  t  ffi  ent  1  ht  1  as  been  shed 
pon  tl  e  to  a.  u  e  that  the 
a  CO  d  ot  p  -1  t  a  1  n  b!e  was  eom- 
jlete  and  th  t  se  f  d  peasant 
groaned  and  suftered  beneath  their 
iron  sway. 

Tho  invention  of  Printing,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Feudalism,  gradually  changed  the 
condition  and  brightened  the  pros- 
pect of  the  masses.  Ancient  Slavery 
was  dead ;  modern  Serfdom  was  sub- 
stantially confined  to  cold  and  bar- 
barous Russia ;  but  African  Slavery 
— tlie  slavery  of  heathen  negroes — 
had  been  revived,  or  reintroduced,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  Moorish  tradei^,  about  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  began  to  make 
its  way  among  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Christians  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  Fifteentli.= 

The  great  name  of  Columbus  is 


^  "III  the  year  990,  Moorish  merchants  from 
theBarbary  coast  first  readied  the  cities  of  Ni- 
gritia,   and  estabiiehetl  an    uninterrupted  es- 
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indelibly  soiled,  and  stained  by  bis 
undeniable  and  conspicuous  implica- 
tion in  the  enslavement  of  tbe  Abon- 
gines  of  this  continent,  so  improperly 
termed  Indians,  Within  two  years 
after  bis  great  discovery,  before  be 
had  set  foot  on  tbe  continent,  he  was 
conceraed  in  seizing  some  scores  of 
natives,  carrying  tbem  to  Spain,  and 
selling  tbem  there  os  slaves.^  His 
eiainple  was  extensively  followed. 
The  fierce  lust  for  gold,  which  in- 
flamed tbe  early  adventurers  on  his 
track,  incited  tbe  most  reckless, 
shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  a  harmleea  and  guileleaa 
people,  whose  very  helplessness  should 
have  been  their  defense/  Forced  to 
hunt  incessantly  for  gold,  and  to 
minister  in  every  way  to  the  imperi- 
ous appetites  of  liieu'  stranger  tyrants, 
they  fomid  in  speedy  death  their  only 
relief  from  intolerable  suffering.  In 
a  few  years,  but  a  miserable  remnant 
remained.  And  now  tlie  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  thrown  open  to 
replace  them  by  a  race  more  indura^ 
ted  to  hardship,  toil,  and  suffering." 


2T 


Hebgion  was  speciously  invoked  to 
cover  this  new  atrocity  with  her 
broad  mantle,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
lieving tbe  Indians  from  a  servitude, 
which  they  had  already  escaped 
through  the  gate  of  death.  But, 
thojigh  the  Papacy  was  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  lend  its  sanction  to  this 
device,  and  though  its  compliance 
has  been  stoutly  asserted,  and  was 
long  widely  believed,  the  charge  rests 
upon  no  evidence,  is  squarely  denied, 
and  has  been  silently  abandoned. 
For  once,  at  least,  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  been  unable  to  gain  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction,  and.  compelled  to  fall 
back  in  good  order  upon  Canaan  and 
Ham.'  But,  even  A^itbout  benefit  of 
clergy,  K^ro  Slavery,  once  introduc- 
ed, rapidly,  though  thinly,  overspread 
tbe  whole  vast  area  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America,  with  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana  and  the  "West  India 
Islauflb ;  and  the  African  slave-trade 
was,  for  two  or  tliree  centuries,  tbo 
most  lucrative,  though  most  abhor- 
rent, traffic  pursued  by  or  known  to 
mankind.'     It  was    the    subject    of 


tonio  Gonzales,  who  had  brouj^ht  some  Mooriall 
slaves  into  Portugal,  was  oommancled  to  release 
them.  He  did  so ;  and  tlie  Jtoora  gave  him,  as 
tiieir  ran^m,  not  gold,  bat  blade  Moors  vjith 
cm-led  hair,     Ttms  negro  filay^  c^no  into  Eu- 

"In  14^  Spnia  also  took  part  in  the  traEo. 
The  historian  of  her  maritime  discoveries  even 
claims  for  her  the  unenviable  distinction  of  hav- 
ing ^itidpated  tlie  Portugu^a  in  introducing 
negroes  into  Europe." — Jbid.,  p.  I6G. 

'  "  Columbus  himself  did  cot  escape  the  stain. 
Enslaving  five  hundred  native  Americans,  he 
sent  thera  to  Spain,  that  tiiey  might  lie  publicly 
sold  at  Seville." — Ibid. 

*  "  In  1500,  the  generous  Isabella  commandeii 
the  liberation  of  the  Indiana  held  in  bond^e  in 
her  European  possessions.  Yet  her  native 
beDevolence  eitended  not  to  the  Moors,  whose 
valor  had  been  punished  by  slavery,  nor  to  the 
AtHcana ;  and  even  her  ooinpas^on  for  the  New 
World  vras  but  a  transient  feeling,  which  relieves 
the  miserable  who  ara  in  sight,  not  the  delibera- 

n  ofa  Just  principle." — Banoro^s Sisl.  U,  S., 


p.  123. 


'  "  It  was  not  Laa  Casas  who  first  s 
the  plan  of  transporting  African  -slaves  to  Hia- 
panlola;  Spanish  slaveholders,  as  tbey  emigra- 
ted, were  accompanied  by  their  negroes." — 
Ibid. 

°  "  Even  the  voluptuous  loo  X.  dedared  that 
'not the  Christian  reli^on  only,  bnt  nature  her- 
self; cries  out  against  the  state  of  Slavery.'  And 
Paul  IIL,  in  two  separate  briefs,  imprecated  a 
curse  pn  the  Europeans  who  woijd  enslave  In- 
diana, or  any  other  class  of  men." — lUd.,  p.  ItS. 

'  Upon  the  sn^estion  of  Las  Casas  in  favor  of 
negroes  for  American  slaves,  in  contradiction  to 
the  Indians,  negroes  began  tobe  poured  into  the 
West  Indies. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  allow  four  for  each 
emigrant:  Deliberate  calculation  £zed  the 
number  esteemeii  necessary  at  four  thousand. 
That  very  year  in  which  Charles  T.  sailed  with 
apowerful  expedition  against  Tunis,  to  attack 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Stales,  and  to  emanci- 
pate OhrisHan  slaves  in  Africa,  he  gave  an  opea, 
legal  smiction  to  the  African  alave-trade." — IMd., 
p.  170. 
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gainful  and  jealous  monopolies,  and 
its  profits  were  greedily  shared  by 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  kings." 
Wlien,  in  1607,  the  lirst .  abid- 
ing English  colony — Virginia — was 
founded  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
what  is  now  our  conntry,  Negro 
Slavery,  baaed  on  the  African  slave- 
trade,  was  more  than  a  century  old 
throughout  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  and  so  had  already  acquired 
the  stability  and  respectability  of  an 
institution.  It  was  nearly  half  a 
century  old  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies. Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  British  vessels  and  trading  com- 
panies' vied  with  each  other  for  the 
gains  to  be  speedily  acquired  by 
■  kidnapping,  yoimg 
s  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
seihng  them  in  the  American  colonies 
of  their  own  and  other  nations.  Tlie 
early  colonists  of  Vii^nla  were 
mainly  adventurers  of  an  unusually 
bad  type — ^bankrupt  prodigals,  gen- 
teel spendthrifts,  and  incorrigible 
profligates,  many  of  wliom  had  left 
their  native  conntry  for  that  country's 
good,  in  obedience  to  the  urgent  per- 
suasion of  sheriffs,  judg^  and  juries. 
All  were  intoxicated  by  the  common 
illusions  of  emigrants  with  regard  to 

'  "A  Flemish  favorite  of  Charles  V.  having 
obtained  of  this  king  a  patent  containing  an  ex- 
cluaive  rijcM  of  importing  font  tliouaaoii  nagroes 
annaally  to  the  Wast  Indies,  Bold  it  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  ducats,  to  some  Genoese  mer- 
dianta,  who  first  brought  into  a  r^ular  form  tlie 
oonunerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica." — Holmes's  Annals  of  Am^ica,  vol.  L,  p.  36. 

"In  1563,  the  English  began  to  import  negroes 
into  the  West  Indies.  Their  first  siave'trade 
■WHS  opened  ttie  preceding  year  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  John  Haivliins,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
great  gain,  Tesolved  to  make  (rial  of  this  ne&ri- 
ous  and  inhuman  trafiic  CommttnicaUDg  the 
design  to  several  gentlemen  in  London,  who  be- 
came liberal  oontributors  and  adventurers, 
three  good  ships  were  immediately  provided ; 
and,  with  these  and  one  hundred  men,  Hawkms 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where,  by  money. 


the  facilities  for  acquiring  vast  wealth 
at  tlie  cost  of  little  or  no  labor  in  the 
Eden  to  which  they  were  attracted. 
Probably  no  other  colony  that  ever 
succeeded  or  endured  was  so  largely 
made  up  of  unfit  and  unpromising 
materials.  Had  it  not  been  backed 
by  a  strong  and  liberal  London  com- 
pany, which  enjoyed  for  two  or  three 
generations  the  special  tavor  and 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  it  must  have 
perished  in  its  mfancy.  But  the 
climate  of  tide-water  Virginia  is  ge- 
nial, the  soil  remarkably  fertile  and 
facile,  the  timber  aliundant  and  ex- 
cellent, while  its  numerous  bays  and 
inlets  abound  in  the  choicest  shell- 
fish; so  that  a  colony  that  would  tail 
here  could  succeed  nowhere.  To- 
bacco, too,  t3iat  bewitching  but 
poisonous  narcotic,  wherewith  Provi- 
dence baa  seen  iit  to  balance  the  in- 
estimable gifts  of  Indian  Corn  and 
the  Potato  by  the  New  World  to  the 
Old,  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  inter- 
vals of  her  rivers,  and  was  eagerly 
bought  at  high  prices  by  the  Briti^ 
merchants,  through  whom  nearly 
every  want  of  the  colonists  was  sup- 
plied. Manual  labor  of  all  kinds 
was  in  great  demand  in  the  Enghsh 
colonies ;  so  that,  for  some  time,  the 

treachery,  and  force,  he  procured  at  least  three 
hundred  n^roes,  and  now  sold  them  at  Hia- 
paniola." — Ibid.,  p.  83. 

"  Ferdinand  "  (in  1513)  ''  issued  a  decree  do- 
daring  tliae  tlie  servitude  of  the  Indians  is  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  God  and  man." — iWi,p,32. 

"  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  abeo- 
lute  power  and  authority  over  liis  negro  slaves, 
of  wiiafc  nation  or  religion  whatsoever." — Lock^s 
Faadameittai  ConetUuSionfi^  Simfh  Caro^na. 

a  According  to  Bancroft,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assiento  Treaty  in  1713,  creating  a 
Company  for  tlie  prosecution  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  one-quarter  of  the  stoeltwas  taken  by 
Philip  of  Spain ;  Queen  Anne  reserved  to  herself 
another  quarter,  and  the  Femsining  moiety  waa 
to  be  divided  among  her  subjects.  "Thus  did  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain  become  the 
largest  slave-merohaots  iu  the  world," 
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banishment  tluther  of  felons  from  tlie 
mother  country  aeems  to  have  pro- 
voked no  serious  objection.  That 
such  a  colony,- in  such  an  age,  should 
have  existed  thirteen  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Negro  Slavery, 
indicates  rather  its  weakness  and 
poverty  than  its  virtue.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  its  planters  bought  the 
first  slaves  that  were  offered  them ; 
at  any  rate,  the  first  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for.  When  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  on  the  rock  of  Ply- 
month,"  Virginia  had  already  re- 
ceived and  distributed  her  first  cargo 
of  slaves." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  serious 
opposition,  whether  on  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds,  to  the  introduction  of 
slaves  and  ^tablishment  of  Slavery 
in  the  various  British,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  Colonies,  planted  along  the 
coast  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Savannah  rivers  during  the  succeed- 
ing century.  At  the  outset,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  importation  of  negro 
chattels  into  the  various  seaports,  by 
merchants  trading  thither,  was  re- 


garded only  with  vague  curiosity  and 
marvel,  hke  that  which  would  now 
be  excited  by  the  experimental  in- 
troduction of  elephants  or  hippopot- 
ami as  beasts  of  burden.  Human 
rights,  in  the  abstract,  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  theme  of  popular  dis- 
cussion, hardly  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation :  for  EugKsh  liberty,  John 
Hampden  had  not  yet  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  battle-field,  nor  Alger- 
non Sidney  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  The  negroes,  uncouth  and 
repulsive,  could  speak  no  word  intel- 
ligible to  British  or  Colonial  ears, 
when  fii^t  imported,  and  probably 
had  a  scarcely  clearer  conception  of 
their  own  rights  and  wrongs  than 
had  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Some  time  ere  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a  British 
Attorney- General,  having  the  ques- 
tion formally  eiibmitted  to  him,  gave 
his  of&cial  opinion,  that  negroes,  be- 
ing pagans,  might  justly  be  held 
in  Slavery,  even  in  England  itself. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  slave-traders 


'"  December  33,  ia20.  The  first  slaves  brought 
to  Virginia  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which 
luided  twenty  at  Jamestown,  in  1620. 

11  "In  the  first  recorded  ease  (Butts  ii.  Peuuy, 
2  Ley.,  201;  3  Eib.,  185),  in  1817,  in  which  tlie 
question  of  property  in  negroes  appears  to  have 
come  before  the  English  courts,  it  was  held, 
'  that,  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  mer- 
chanta  as  merchaudise,  and  <dso  being  infidels, 
there  might  be  a  property  in  them  euffleiont  to 
mainfaiQ  tioveT."'—IIildrelh'3  Hist.  U.  S.,  voL  ii., 
p.  214. 

"What  precisely  the  English  law  might  be 
on  the  subject  of  Slurery,  still  remaJned  »  mat^ 
ter  of  doubt  Lord  Edt  had  expressed  the 
opinion,  as  quoted  in  a  prerious  chapter,  that 
Kayery  was  a  condition  unknown  to  English 
law,  and  tlmt  every  person  setting  foot  in  Eng- 
land thereby  became  free.  American  planters, 
on  their  ytsits  to  England,  seem  to  hare  been 
annoyed  by  claims  of  freedom  set  up  on  tills 
ground,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To  reUeye 
ttieir  embarrsasments,  tho  merchants  concerned 
in  the  American  trade  "{la  1129)  ''had  obtained 
a  written  opinion  from  Ycrlve  and  Tdtiot,  tho 


attorney  and  solicitor  genei'al  of  that  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for  mora 
than  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  bap^ 
tism  no  bat  to  Slavery,  but  negro  slaves  might 
he  held  in  England  just  as  well  aa  in  the  Ckilo- 
niea.  The  two  lawyers  by  whom  this  opinion 
was  given  rose  afterward,  one  of  them  to  bo 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  both  to  tie  chancel- 
lors. Torke,  sitting  in  the  latter  capacity,  with 
the  title  of  lord  Hardwiclce"  (in  1149;^  "had 
recently  recognized  the  doctrine  of  that  opinion 
as  sound  law.  (Peorce  v,  IJsle,  Ambler,  76.) 
He  objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doctrine  of  freedom, 
secured  by  setting  foot  on  English  soil,  that  no 
reason  could  be  found  why  slaves  should  not  be 
equally  free  when  they  set  foot  in  iTaraaion,  or 
any  other  English  plantation.  All  our  colonies 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  although  as 
to  some  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own  I 
ilis  argument  is  tliat,  if  Slavery  bo  oontrsry  to 
En^idi  law,  no  local  enactments  in  the  Colonies 
could  give  it  any  vaUdity.  To  a' 
ing  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  it  w 
iiecessaij  to  uphold  it  in  Ei^Jand." — Ibid.,  p. 
426. 
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for  this  remarkable  display  of  legal 
erudition  and  acumen,  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  probably  included  a 
liberal  consideration  for  wear-and- 
tear  of  conscience.  Two  or  three  de- 
cisions from  British  courts  were,  at 
different  times  thereafter,  obtained, 
substantially  echoing  this  opinion. 
It  was  not  till  1773  that  Loi-d  Jlans- 
field  pronounced,  in  the  ever-memo- 
rable Somerset  case,  his  judgment 
lliat,  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  man 
could  be  held  in  Slavery.  That  judg- 
ment has  never  since  been  disturbed, 
nor  seriously  questioned. 

The  austere  morality  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  Puritans  ought  to 
have  kept  their  skirts  clear  from  the 
stain  of  human  bondage.  But,  be- 
neath all  their  fierce  antagonism, 
there  was  a  certain  kinsliip  between 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  those  of 
Loyola.  Each  were  ready  to  suffer 
and  die  for  God's  truth  as  they  under- 
stood it,  and  neither  cherished  any 
appreciable  sympathy  or  considera^ 
tion  for  those  they  esteemed  God's 
enemies,  in  which  category  the  sav- 
j^es  of  America  and  the  heathen  ne- 
groes of  Africa  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  be  found.  The  Puritan  pioneers 
of  New  England  were  early  involved 
in  desperate,  life-or-death  straggles 
with  their  Aboriginal  neighboi-s,  in 
whom  they  failed  to  discover  those 
poetic  and  fascinating  traits  which 
irradiate  them  in  the  novels  of  Coo- 
per and  the  poems  of  Longfellow. 
Their  experience  of  Indian  ferocity 
and  treachery,  acting  upon  their  the- 
ologic  convictions,  led  them  early 
and  readily  to  the  bcKef  that  these 
savages,  and  by  logical  inference  all 
savages,  were  the  children  of  the 
devil,  to  bo  subjugated,  if  not  extir- 
pated, as  the  Philistine  inhabitants 


of  Canaan  had  been  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua,  Indian  slavery,  some- 
times forbidden  by  law,  but  usually 
tolerated,  if  not  entirely  approved,  by 
public  opinion,  was  among  the  early 
usages  of  New  England;  and  from 
this  to  negro  slavery— the  slavei-y  of 
any  variety  of  pagan  barbarians — was 
an  easy  transition.  That  the  slaves 
in  the  Eastern  colonies  were  few,  and 
mainly  confined  to  the  seaports,  does 
not  disprove  this  statement.  The 
harsh  climate,  the  rocky  soil,  the  rug- 
ged topography  of  Kew  England, 
presented  formidable,  though  not 
impassable,  barriers  to  slaveholding. 
Her  narrow  patches  of  arable  soil, 
hemmed  in  between  bogs  and  naked 
blocks  of  granite,  were  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  cultivation  by  slaves.  The 
labor  of  the  hands  without  the  brain, 
of  muscle  divorced  from  inteUigenee, 
■would  procure  but  a  scanty  livelihood 
on  those  bleak  hiUs,  He  who  was 
compelled,  for  a  subsistence,  to  be, 
by  tiu-ns,  farmer,  mechanic,  lumber- 
man, navigator,  and  fisherman,  might 
possibly  support  one  slave,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  half  a  dozen. 
Slaveholding  in  the  Northern  States 
was  rather  coveted  as  a  social  dis- 
tinction, a  badge  of  aristocracy  and 
wealth,  than  resorted  to  with  any 
idea  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

It  was  different  southward  of  the 
Susquehanna,  but  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  cultivation  of 
Rice  and  Indigo  on  the  seaboard  had 
early  furnished  lucrative  employment 
for  a  number  of  slaves  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  white  population,  and 
whose  Sea  Islands  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  limiting  the  intercourse 
of  the  slaves  with  each  other,  and 
their  means  of  escape  to  the  wilder- 
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nesa  and  to  the  savages.  South  Car- 
olina, a  century  ago,  was  as  intense- 
ly, conspicuously  aristocratic  and 
slaveholding  as  in  our  own  day. 
But  when  Slavery  had  obtained  eve- 
rywhere a  foothold,  and,  in  most  col- 
onies, a  distinct  legal  recognition, 
■without  encountering  anght  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  serious  resistance,  it 
■were  absurd  to  claim  for  any  colony 
or  section  a  moral  superiority  in  this 
regard  over  any  other. 

The  BJngle  and  most  honorable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  facility  with 
which  this  giant  wrong  was  adopted 
and  acqui^ced  in,  is  presented  by 
the  history  of  Georgia.  That  colony 
may  owe  something  of  her  preemi- 
nence to  her  comparatively  recent 
foundation ;  but  she  ia  far  more  in- 
debted to  the  character  and  efforts  of 
her  illustrious  founder.  James  Ogle- 
THOEPB  was  born  in  1688,  or  1689,  at 
Godalming,  Surry  County,  Eng- 
land ;  entered  the  British  army  in 
1710 ;  and,  having  resigned  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  was,  in  1714, 
commended  by  the  great  Marlborough 
to  his  former  associate  in  command, 
the  famous  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
aids.  He  fought  under  Eugene  in 
his  brilliant  and  eueeeBsful  campaign 
t^ainsfc  the  Turks  in  inS  and  1717, 
closing  with  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Belgrade,  which  ended  the  war. 
Declining  to  remain  in  the  Austrian 
service,  he  returned,  in  1723,  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  about  this  time,  he  in- 
herited the  family  estate ;  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hazelmere,  which  he  represented  for 
the  ensuing  thirty-two  years,  and,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  frightful 
abuses  and  inhumanities  which  then 


characterized  the  British  system  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  he  devoted 
himself  to  their  reform,  and  carried 
through  the  House  an  act  to  this  end. 
Hk  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  bank- 
rupt and  needy  debtors  led  him  to 
plan  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
to  which  they  should  be  invited,  and 
in  which  they  might  hope,  by  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  to  attain  inde- 
pendence. This  colony  was  also  in- 
tended to  afford  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  Protestants  of  Germany 
and  other  portions  of  the  continent. 
He  interested  many  eminent  and  in- 
fluential peJTSonages  in  his  project, 
obtained  for  it  a  grant  of  neai-ly  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  from  Par- 
liament, with  Bubsoriptious  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  thousand  more, 
and  organized  a  company  for  its 
realization,  whereof  the  directors 
were  nearly  all  noblemen  and  mem- 
heiB  of  Parliament,  Its  constitution 
forbade  any  director  to  receive  any 
pecimiary  advantage  therefrom.  Be- 
ing himself  the  animating  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  arduous  trust  of  governor 
of  the  colony,  for  which  a  royal 
grant  had  been  obtained  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  to  that 
of  the  Altamalia,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Georgia  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
trustees  were  incorporated  in  June, 

1732,  The  pioneer  colonists  left 
England  in  Kovember  of  that  year, 
and  landed  at  Charleston  in  January, 

1733,  Proceeding  directly  to  their 
territoiy,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Savannah  in  the  courae  of  the  en- 
suing month.  Oglethorpe,  as  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  African 
Company,    had    previously   become 
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acquainted  with  an  African  prince, 
captured  and,  sold  into  elaveiy  bj 
some  neighboring  chief,  and  had  re- 
turned him  to  hia  native  country, 
after  imbibing  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  a  profound  detestation 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  of  Slavery, 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  devised 
by  Oglethorpe  for  the  govemnaent  of 
his  colony  was  a  prohibition  of  slave- 
holding  ;  another  was  an  interdiction 
of  tlie  sale  or  use  of  Bum — neither  of 
them  calculated  to  be  popular  with 
the  jail-birds,  idlers,  and  profligates, 
who  eagerly  sought  escape  ft-om  tlieir 
debts  and  their  miseries  by  becoming 
members  of  the  new  colony.  The 
spectacle  of  men,  no  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  themselves,  living  idly  and 
lusniriously,  jmt  across  the  Savannah 
river,  on  the  fruits  of  constrained 
and  unpaid  negro  labor,  doubtless 
inilamed  their  discontent  and  their 
hostility.  As  if  to  add  to  the  gov- 
ernor's troubles,  war  between  Spain 
and  England  broke  out  in  1739,  and 
Georgia,  as  the  frontier  colony,  con- 
tiguous to  the  far  older  and  stronger 
Spanish  settlement  of  East  Florida, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  ravages. 
Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  militia,  made 
an  attempt  on  Saint  Augustine, 
which  miscarried ;  and  this,  in  1742, 


was  retaliated  by  a  much  stronger 
Spanish  expedition,  which  took  Fort 
St,  Simon,  on  the  Altamaha, ,  and 
might  easily  have  subdued  the  whole 
colony,  but  it  was  alarmed  and  re- 
pelled by  a  stratagem  of  his  concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe  soon  after  returned 
to  England ;  the  trustees  iinally  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  Crown ; 
and  in  1752  Georgia  became  a  royal 
colony,  whereby  its  inhabitants  were 
enabled  to  gratify,  without  restraint, 
their  longing  for  Slavery  and  Hum. 
The  struggle  of  Oglethorpe"  in 
Geoi^a  was  aided  by  the  pri^ence, 
counsels,  and  active  sympathy,  of 
the  famous  John  "Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  whose  pungent  de- 
scription of  Slavery  as  "  the  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  was  based  on  personal 
observation  and  experience  during 
his  sojourn  in  these  colonies.  But 
"  another  king  arose,  who  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  tlie  magisterial  hostility  to 
bondage  was  relaxed,  if  not  wholly 
withdrawn ;  the  temptation  remained 
and  increased,  while  the  resistance 
faded  and  disappeared ;  and  soon 
Georgia  yielded  silently,  passively,  to 
the  contagion  of  evil  example,  and 
soon  became  not  only  slaveholding, 
but,  next  to  South  Carolina,  the  most 
infatuated  of  all  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  its  devotion  to  the  mighty  evU. 


"Oglethorpe  lived  to  te  nearly  a  iumdred 
years  old — dying  at  Cranham  Hall,  Esse:,  Eiig- 
laod,  June  30,  HSI.  It  is  not  recorded  aor 
prol)able  that  ho  ever  rerisileii  America  after 
his  relinquishment  of  the  goTeraorship  of  Geor- 
gia ;  but  he  remfljned  a  warm,  aetive,  well- 
informed  friend  of  our  countiy  after,  aa  well  as 
before  and  during,  her  Birnggle  for  independence. 
In  1784,  Hannah  More  thus  wrote  of  him : 

"I  IiavB  got  a  new  admirer;  it  is  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, perhaps  the  most  remariahle  man  of  his 
time.     He  was  foater-brotter  to  the  I^tender, 


and  is  much  above  ninety  years  old ;  the  finest 
figure  you  over  saw.  He  perfectly  realiaea  all 
my  ideas  of  Seator.  His  lileratgre  is  great,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  exlcnsive,  and  his  feoul- 
ties  as  bright  aa  ever.  *  *  He  is  quite  apreua 
clieimtier ;  heroic,  romantic,  and  full  of  the  old 
gallantry." 

Pope — who  praised  so  sparingly — had  spoken 
of  him,  not  quite  half  a  century  earlier,  in  terms 
evindnglilte  admiration;  and  many  other  contem- 
pnrarieB  of  literary  eminence  h"re  testimony  to 
his  signal  merits. — See  iSparks's  American,  Mo- 
graphy. 
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The  American  Eevolution  was  no 
sudden  outbreak.  It  was  .preceded 
by  eleven  years  of  peaceful  remon- 
Btrance  and  animated  discussion. 
The  vital  question  concerned  the 
right  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
impose  taxes,  at  its  discretion,  on 
British  subjects  in  any  and  every 
part  of  the  empire.  Tliis  question  pre- 
sented many  phases,  and  prompted 
various  acts  and  propositions.     But 

it  was  impossible  that  such  men  as 
James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  should 
discuss  it  without  laying  broad  foun- 
dations for  tlieir  argument  in  pre- 
mises affecting  the  natural  and  gene- 
ral Eights  of  Man  to  self-government, 
with  the  control  of  his  own  products 
or  earnings.  Tlie  enthusiast  who 
imagines  that  our  patriots  were  all 


convinced  of  the  danger  and  essential 
iniquity  of  Slavery,  and  the  conscrva^ 
tive  who  argues  that  few  or  none 
per'-^ived  and  admitted  the  direct 
applacation  of  their  logic  to  the  case 
of  men  held  in  perpetnal  and  limit- 
l^s  bondf^e,  are  ahke  mistaken. 
There  were  doubtless  some  who  did 
not  perceive,  or  did  not  admit,  the 
inseparable  connection  between  the 
rights  they  claimed  as  British  free- 
men and  the  rights  of  all  men  every- 
where ;  but  the  more  discerning  and 
logical  of  the  patriots  comprehended 
and  confessed  that  their  assertion  of 
the  rightful  inseparability  of  Eepre- 
sentation  from  Taxation  necessarily 
affirmed  the  grander  and  more  essen- 
tial right  of  each  innocent,  rational 
being  to  the  control  and  use  of  hia 
own  capacities  and  faculties,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  earnings.' 


'  "R'itnesa  the  Darien  (Qa.)  reedutions.  In  the 
Darien  oqmmittee,  Thursday,  Juno  12,  1715 : 

"  When  the  moat  valuable  privilegea  of  a  peo- 
ple nre  invaded  not  only  by  open  violence,  but 
by  every  kind  of  fr  luci,  sophi^ry,  and  cunning, 
it  behooves  every  mdividuiu  to  be  upon  lua 
guard,  and  every  member  of  society  like  bea- 
cons in  a  country  Buirounded  by  enemies,  to 
give  the  elirm  not  only  whon  Uieir  lilerties 
m  general  ire  invided,  but  separately,  lest  tha 
prs(cdent  in  one  may  affect  the  whole ,  and  to 
enable  the  collective  wi'jdom  of  such  a  people 
to  judge  of  its  conEequenooB  and  how  far  their 
respective  gnevnncea  concein  all,  or  ehould  be 
opposed  to  preserve  their  neces'ary  union. 
Every  laudablu  attempt  of  thia  kind  by  the  good 
people  ot  this  Colony,  in  a  couatitutional  manner, 
haa  been,  hitherto  frustrated  by  the  influence 
and  authority  of  men  in  offlo©  and  their  numer- 
ous dependents,  and  in  every  other  natural  and 
just  way  by  the  varioua  arts  they  have  put  in 
prootioe.  Wo,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  esten^ve  district  of  Darien,  in  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  being  now  assembled  in  congress 
bythe  authority  and  tVae  choice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  district,  now  free  from  their 
fetters,  do  Eesolvo — " 

There  are   eii  resolutions  in  all.    The  first 


eult^iea  "the  Srm  and  manly  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Beaton  and  Massachusetta,"  acquiescing 
in  all  the  resolutions  cf  the  "grand  Amerieaa 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  last  October."  The 
second  resolution  is  denunciatory  of  England, 
in  shutting  up  the  land  office,  and  in  other  op- 
pressive acta.  The  third  is  opposed  to  miniate- 
rial  mandates  under  the  name  of  constitutions. 
The  fourth  is  donunciatoiy  of  the  number  of 
officers  appointed  ovsi  Hie  colonies  by  the 
Biitish  crown,  and  their  exorbitant  series. 
The  fifth  is  aa  foliowa  r 

"  5th.  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  in- 
finencod  by  any  contracted  or  interested  motiv^ 
bui  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of 
whatever  climate,  language,  or  complaiion,  we 
hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  unnatural  practice  of  Slavery  in 
America  (however  the  uncultivated  state  of  o"jr 
country,and  other  specious  arguments,  may  plead 
for  it),  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty, 
and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  (as  well 
as  Uvea),  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-oreaturea 
below  men,  and  corruptingthe  virtus  and  mo^alB 
of  the  rest,  and  as  laying  the  basis  of  that  hberty 
we  oontend  for  (and  which  we  pray  the  Almighty 
to  oontinuB  to  the  latest  posterity)  i<ioii  a  very 
wrong  foundation.  We  therefore  resolve  at  all 
timegto  nee  our  utmost  offortSjfor  the  maiuunis- 
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The  principles  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  so  patiently  evolved  and  bo 
tliorougliiy  commended  during  the 
long  controversy  which  preceded 
the  appeal  to  arms,  were  reduced 
to  axioms,  and  became  portions  of 
the  popular  faith.  When  Jeffer- 
son, in  drafting  our  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  em- 
bodied in  its  preamble  a  formal  and 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
Kighta  of  Man,  he  set  forth  propo- 
sitions novel  and  startling  to  Euro- 
pean ears,  but  ■which  eloquence  and 
patriotic  fervor  bad  already  engraven 
deeply  on  the  American  heart.  That 
Declaration  was  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Choate  has  termed  it,  "  the  pa^ion- 
ate  manifesto  of  a  revolutionary 
war ;"  it  was  the  embodiment  of  our 
forefathers'  deepest  and  most  rooted 
convictions ;  and  when,  in  penning 
that  Declaration,  he  charged  the 
British  government  witli  npholding 
and  promoting  the  African  slave- 
trade  against  the  protests  of  the 
colonists,^  and  in  violation  of  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  he  asserted 
traths  which  the  jealous  devotion  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  slave- 
holding  rendered  it  impolitic  to  send 
forth  as  an  integral  portion  of  our 


arraignment  of  British  tyranny ;  but 
which  were,  nevertheless,  widely  and 
deeply  felt  to  be  an  important  and 
integi-al  portion  of  onr  case."  Even 
divested  of  this,  the  Declaration 
stands  to-day  an  evidence  that  our 
fathera  regarded  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  as  no  more  destructive  to 
their  own  rights  than  to  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

No  other  document  was  over  issued 
which  so  completely  reflected  and 
developed  the  popular  convictions 
which  underlaid  and  impelled  it  as 
that  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  cavil  that  its  ideas  were  not 
original  with  Jefferson  is  a  striking 
testimonial  to  its  worth.  Originality 
of  conception  was  the  very  last  merit 
to  which  he  would  have  cb<^en  to 
lay  claim,  his  purpose  being  to  em- 
body the  general  convictions  of  his 
countrymen- — their  conceptions  of 
human,  as  well  as  colonial,  rights  and 
British  wrongs,  in  the  fewest,  strong- 
est, and  clearest  words.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  words  had  already 
been  employed — some  of  them  a  , 
hundred  times—to  set  forth  the  same 
general  tiutha,  in  no  manner  unfitted 
them  for  his  use 

The  rlaun  tliat  his  drail  was  a  pla- 


sion  of  our  slaves  in  this  colony  upon  the  most  safe 
and  equitable  footing  for  the  mastera  and  them- 
selveH." — American  Archives,  4th  Series,  vol  i., 

nMaodms. 

'  The  following  is  the  indictment  of  George  III., 
aa  a  patron  and  upholder  of  Iha  African  slare- 
trade,  embodied  hy  Mr.  Jefierson  in  his  oripnal 
draft  of  the  Declaration  ; 

"Detennitied  to  keqj  opmi  a  marM  where  mbm 
ghould  is  bought  and  sold,  he  has  jn-osti6iiied  his 
tiegaiive  for  suppressing  every  legislaHoe  attempt  to 
prnhibilorto  restrain  Ihis  execrable  commerce.  And 
Hiaf  Biis  assemblage  of  horrors  might  viant  no  fact 
<if  distmgmshed  Sye,  he  is  novj  eEoiimj  those  very 
jteople  to  rise  in  arms  among  ks,  and  purchase 
thai  Hberig  of  which  he  has  deprived  Stem,  by 
tnvrdering  the  people  on  whom  hf.  also  oUrtideil 
Uiam ;  thtis  paying  off  former  cr\ 


aganuit  Ihf  libbEuTies  of  one  people,  mth  crimes 
jokicli  he  I  igea  them  to  commit  against  Sie  lttes 
ofanolh'! 

'  Mr.  JefTerson,  in  his  Autobiography,  giTestha 
following  reason  for  the  omissjon  of  this  re- 
markable passage  from  the  Declaration  as  adopt- 
ed, issued,  and  published : 

"  The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  mas  struct  out  in 
complaisance  to  SouJft  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrdn  the  iiaportatiou 
of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  etil!  wished 
to  continue  it.  Our  Northern  brethren  also,  I 
believe,  felt  a  little  lender  under  those  censures ; 
for,  though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves 
themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considera- 
ble carriers  of  tlicm  to  others."  —  Jefferson's 
Worlis,  voli.,  p.  no. 
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giariBm  from  tho  Mecklenburg  (N. 
C.)  Declaration  of  April  20th,  pre- 
ceding, he  indignantly  repelled ;  but 
he  always  observed  that  he  employed 
whatever  terms  best  expressed  his 
thought,  and  would  not  say  how  far 
he  was  indebted  for  them  to  his  read- 
ing, how  far  to  his  original  reflec- 
tions. Even  the  great  fiindamental 
assertion  of  Human  Eights,  which  he 
has  so  memorably  set  forth  as  follows : 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights ;  that  among  these,  are  life, 
hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
th6  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment, laying  its  foundations  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiaesB,"  was  no  novelty  to 
those  who  hailed  and  responded  to 
it.  Three  weeks  before,  the  Vii^ioia 
Convention  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  Declaration  of  Eights,  reported 
on  the  27th  of  May  by  George  Ma^ 
Bon,*  which  proclaims  that  "All  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free,  and  have 
inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possess- 
ing property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 


taining happiness  and  safety."  See 
also  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence  was 
first  eomnmnicated  by  Mr.  JefPerson 
separately  to  two  of  his  colleagues, 
John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
Hn,  on  the  committee  chosen  hj  Con- 
gress to  prepare  it ;  then  to  the  whole 
committee,  consisting,  in  addition,  of 
Eoger  Sherman  and  Robert  E.  Liv- 
ingriton ;  reported,  after  twenty  dayi 
gestation,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  read 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
1st  of  July ;  earnestly  debated  and 
scanned  throughout  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  until  finally  adopted  on  the 
evening  of  the  Ath.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  not  an  affirmation,  not  a 
sentiment,  was  put  forth  therem  to 
the  world,  whi(5i  had  not  received 
the  dehberate  approbation  of  such 
cautious,  conservative  minds  as  those 
of  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Eoger 
Sherman,  and  of  the  Ameidcan  Peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  included. 

The  progress  of  the  Eevolution 
justified  and  deepened  these  convic- 
tions. Slavery  was  soon  proved  our 
chief  source  of  weakness  and  of  periL 
Of  our  three  millions  of  people,  half 
a  million  were  the  chattels  of  others ; 
and  though  aU  the  colonies  tolerated, 
and  most  of  them  expressly  legaliziyi 
slaveholding,  the  slaves,  nearly  con- 
centrated in  the  Southern  States, 
paralyzed  the  energies  and  enfeebled 
the  efforte  of  their  patriots.  Incited 
by  proclamations  of  royal  governors 
and  military  commanders,  thousands 
of  the  negroes  escaped  to  British 
camps  and  garrisons,  and  were  there 
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manumitted  and  protected;  while 
tte  master  race,  alarmed  for  the 
aalety  of  their  families,  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  enlist  in  the  Conti- 
nental armies,  or  even  to  he  called 
into  service  as  militia.' 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  States 
respectively,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, is  not  known.  But  it  maybe 
closely  approximated  by  the  aid  of 
the  census  of  1790,  wherein  the 
Blave  populition  is  ittmned  is  fol- 
lows 


Vll'glDlB. 

SaulhCanillDiL 


lOTflW 


The  documents  and  correspondence 
of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  com- 
plaints by  Southern  slaveholders  of 
their  helplessness  and  peril,  because 
of  Slavery,  and  of  the  necessity  there- 
by created  of  their  more  efficient  de- 
fense and  protection.'  The  New 
England  States,  with  a  population 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinta,  and  Georgia,  furnished 
more  than  double  the  number  of 
soldie)^  to  battle  for  the  common 
cause.  The  South  was  repeatedly, 
oveiTun,  and  regarded  as  substan- 
tially subdued,  by  armies  that  would 
not  have  ventured  to  invade  New 
England,  and  could  not  have  main- 
tained themselves  a  month  on  her 
soil.     Indeed,  after  Gage's  expulsion 


'  The  numbi^r  of  troopa employed  by  tlie  tolo 
niea  during  the  entire  EeYolutioaary  war,  as 
well  BE  the  number  furnished  by  each,  is  shown 
by  the  following,  which  is  compiled  from  statis- 
Hca  eontdned  in  a  work  publislied  bj  Jacob 
Moore,  Concord,  entitled,  "Collections  of  iJie 
New  Hampshire  liislorioal  Society  for  the  year 
1824,"  vol.  i,  p.  236. 


Hew  Hampshire 

12,496 

2,093 

MiBi's  hiisclta 

b8,007 

15,155 

Hhodo  liland 

6,818 

4,284 

Connecticut 

32,039 

1,192 

Kew\orl 

18,331 

3,304 

Hew  Jersey 

10,126 

6,055 

PonnBjlvania 

25,608 

1,351 

JJelaware 

2,317 

316 

Maryland 

H,912 

4,121 

Tirginia 

26,668 

5,620 

Horth  Oarolina 

1,263 

South  Carohna 

0,411 

Georgia 

2,619 

Total 

232,341 

60,163 

'  MaasaclmBBttB  adopted  a  new  State  Consti- 
tntJon  in  1180,  to  which  a  bill  of  rights  was  pre- 
fixed, which  her  Supreme  Court  soon  after  de- 
rided was  inconsistent  with  the 
^very,  which  had  been 

'  Pennsylvania  hod  passed  an  act  of  Gradual 
Bmandpation  in  USD. 

^Henry  Lanreus  of  South  Carolina,  two  years 
President  of  the  ContJnontal  Congress,  appointed 
Minister  to  Holland,  and  captured  on  his  way 
fhither  by  a  British  cruiser,  finally  Col 


with  Franklin  and  Jay  for  negotiating  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1116, 
wrote  iVom  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  hia  son,  tlien  in 
England,  a  letter  explaining  and  justifying  his 
resolution  to  stand  or  f^  with  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  in  whicli  he  said : 

"  Tou  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  Slavery.  I 
was  bom  in  a  country  where  Slavery  liad  been 
established  by  British  kii^  and  parliaments,  as 
by  the  laws  of  that  countiy,  ages  before  my  ex- 
islence.  I  found  the  Christian  religion  and 
Slavery  growing  under  the  same  authority  and 
oiiltivation.  I  nevertheless  disliked  it.  In 
former  days,  there  was  no  combating  the  preju- 
dices of  men  supported  by  interest :  the  day,  I 
hope,  is  approaclimg,  when  from  principles  of 
gratitude,  as  well  as  justice,  every  man  shall 
strive  to  be  foremost  in  showing  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  golden  rule.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  would  aU  my 
negroes  produce,  if  sold  at  public  auction  to- 
morrow. I  am  not  the  man  who  enslaved  them ; 
they  are  indebted  to  Englishmen  for  that  fiivor: 
nevertheless,  I  am  devising  means  for  manumit- 
ting many  of  them,  and  for  cutting  off  the  entdl 
of  slavery.  Great  powers  oppose  me, — the  laws 
and  customs  of  my  country,  my  own  and  the 
avarice  of  my  countrymen.  What  will  my  chil- 
dren say  if  I  deprive  tliem  of  so  much  estate  ? 
These  are  dlfflcullies,  but  not  insuperable.  I 
will  do  as  mueii  as  I  can  in  my  time,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  a  better  hand. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  arri^ate  tlio  pe- 
culiar eare  of  Providence  in  each  fortunate  event ; 
nor  one  of  those  who  dare  trust  in  Providence 
for  defense  and  security  of  tlieir  own  liberty, 
while  they  enslave,  and  wish  to  continue  in 
slavery,  thousands  who  are  as  well  entitled  to 
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from  Boston,  and  !Burgojne'&  surren- 
der at  Saratoga,  New  England,  save 
the  islands  on  her  coast,  was  pretty 
carefully  avoided  by  the  Royalist 
generals,  and  only  assailed  hy  raids, 
which  were  finished  almost  as  soon 
as  begun.  These  facts,  vividly  im- 
L  the  general  mind  by  the 


s  and  sacrifices  of  the  times,' 
ill  connection  with  the  discovery 
and  elucidation,  already  noticed,  of 
elemental  principles,  had  pretty 
thoroughly  cured  the  North  of  all 
attachment  to,  or  disposition  to  jus- 
tify Slavery  before  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  'war. 


SLATEBT    UNDER    THE    CONFEDERATION. 


As  the  pnljlic  burdens  were  con- 
stantly swelled,  and  the  debts  of  the 
Eeveral  States  increased,  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  duration  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  the  sale  of  yet  un- 
settled lands,  especially  in  the  vast 
and  fertile  West,  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  principal  resource  for  tlic 
ultimate  discharge  of  these  constantly 
augmenting  liabilities :  and  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  just  complaint  and 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  those  States- 
Rhode  Island,New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  South  Carolina— -which  had  no 


chartered  claim  to  such  lands  inuch 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  then  actual 
settlements,  that  their  partners  in  the 
efforts,  responsibilities,  and  sacrifices 
of  the  common  struggle  were  likely 
to  reap  a  peculiar  and  dispropor- 
tionate advantage  from  its  success. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Tort,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  each  claimed,  under  their 
several  charters,  a  right  of  almost  in- 
finite extension  westward,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  would  naturally 


freedom  as  themselves.  I  peroeiye  the  work 
before  me  is  great.  I  sh^  appear  to  maay  as  a 
,  promoter  not  only  of  strange,  but  of  dangerous 
doctrines:  it  ivill  therefore  tje  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  cautioa.  You  are  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  this  affair;  but,  as  I  have  no  doiibte 
coQceming  your  coneiirreDoo  and  approbation,  I 
most  sincerely  wish  for  your  advioe  and  assist- 
ance, and  hope  to  receive  both  in  good  time." — 
CoUecliim  of  the  Zeisger  Club,  pp.20,  21. 

'The  famous  Eev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  Calviniat  divine,  published,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  diali^uo  con- 
cerning the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  which  he 
dedicated  to  ■  "  The  Honorable  Continental 
Congress,"  and  of  which  tlie  following  passage 
exhibits  the  drift  and  purpose : 

"  God  is  so  ordering  it  in  his  providence,  that 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  something  stiould 
he  speedily  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves 
amoDg  us,  in  order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent 
their  turning  ugainst  us  in  our  present  struggle. 


in  order  to  get  their  liberty.  Our  oppressors 
have  planned  to  g^u  the  bla^d^a,  and  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  ag^nst  us,  by  promising  them 
liberty  on  this  condition ;  ahd  this  plan  they  are 
prosecuting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
which  means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to 
join  them.  And,  should  we  attempt  to  restrain 
them  by  force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict 
guard  over  them,  and  punishing  them  severely 
who  shall  be  detected  in  attempting  to  join  our 
oppoaers,  this  will  only  be  making  bad  wors^ 
and  serve  to  render  our  inconsistence,  oppression, 
and  cruelty  more  criminal,  perspicuous,  ana 
shacking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  our  heads.  The  only  way 
pointed  out  to  prevent  this  tlireatening  evil  is  to 
set  the  hlacka  at  liberty  ourselves,  by  some  publie 
acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  them  proper  eft- 
coiiragement  to  labor,  or  take  arms  in  tiie  defense 
ofthe  American  cause,  as  tliey  shall  choose.  This 
would  at  once  be  doing  them  some  degree  of 
justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  scheme 
that  they  are  prosecuting." — Supjmis'a   Worix, 
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each  posaesa  a  vast  area  of  unpeopled, 
ungranted,  and  ultimately  valuable 
lands.  The  landless  States,  with  ob- 
vious reason  and  justice,  insisted  that 
these  lands,  won  by  the  common 
valor  and  saeriiices  of  the  whole 
American  people,  sliould  be  regarded 
as  their  common  property,  and  to 
this  end  should  be  surrendered  or 
ceded  by  the  States  claiming  them 
respectively  to  the  Confederation. 
The  colonial  charters,  moreover,  were 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  vast  tracts  being  ceded  by 
them,  to  two  or  more  colonies  respect- 
ively ;  and  it  was  a  puzzling  quration, 
even  for  lawyers,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  earliest  or  the  latest  royal  con- 
cession, if  either,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence. There  was  but  one  benefi- 
cent and  just  solution  for  al!  de- 
putes and  difficulties  in  the  premise ; 
and  this  was  a  quit-claim  by  the  re- 
spective States  of  their  several  rights 
and  pretensions  to  lands  exterior  to 
their  own  proper  boundaries,  in  favor 
of  the  common  Confederacy.  This 
consummation  was,  for  the  most  part, 
seasonably  and  cheerfully  agreed  to. 
Connecticut  made  a  moderate  reser- 
vation of  wild  lands  assured  to  her 
by  her  charter  in  what  is  now  North- 
ern Ohio.  Yirginia,  beside  retain- 
ing her  partially  settled  country 
south  of  the  Ohio,  now  forming  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  r^crvcd  a  suffl- 
cioncy  north  of  the  Ohio  to  provide 
liberal  bounties  for  her  oiHeers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  conceding  all  other  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  river,  and  all  ju- 
risdiction over  this.  And  it  was  pre- 
sumed, at  the  close  of  the  war,  that 
Worth  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
promptly  make  similar  concessions  of 
the  then  savage  regions  covered  by 


their  respective  charters,  now  known 
as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Though  the  war  was  practically 
concluded  by  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
waUis    at    Yorktown,    October    19, 

1781,  and  though  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris,  November  SO, 

1782,  the  British  did  not  evacuate 
New  York  till  November  25,  1783 ; 
and  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  3d  of  that  month,  adjourned  next 
day  to  Annapolis.  A  bare  quorum 
of  membera  responded  to  their  names, 
but  one  and  another  soon  dropped 
off;  so  that  the  journal  of  most  days 
records  ao  quorum  present,  and  no 
business  done,  until  about  the  1st 
day  of  Marcli,  1784.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates from  his  State,  presented  the 
deed  of  cession  to  the  Confederation, 
by  Virginia,  of  all  her  claims  to  ju- 
risdiction over  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  soil  also  of  that 
territory,  subject  to  the  reservation 
in  behalf  of  her  soldiers  already 
noted.  This  deed  being  formally 
accepted,  Mr.  Jefierson  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to 
report  a  plan  of  government  for  the 
western  territory ;  and  Messi's.  Jeffer- 
son, Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Howell 
of  Ithode  Island,  were  appointed  such 
committee.  Prom  this  committee, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  due  time,  reported 
an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
"the  territory,  ceded  already,  or  to 
Ije  ceded,  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,"  specifying  that  such 
territory  extends  from  the  81st  to  the 
47th  degree  of  north  latitude,  so  as 
to  include  what  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  but  which  was  then,  and 
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remained  for  some  years  thereafter, 
Tinceded  to  the  ITmon  by  North  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  This  entire  ter- 
ritory, ceded  and  to  be  ceded,  was 
divided  prospectively  by  the  Ordi- 
nance into  embryo  States,  to  whicli 
names  were  given ;  eacli  of  them  to 
receive,  in  due  time,  a  temporary  or 
territorial  government,  and  ulti- 
mately to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federation of  States  upon  the  express 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  preceding 
States;  but  both  their  temporary 
and  their  permanent  governments 
were  to  be  established  on  these  fun- 
damental conditions : 

"  1.  That  they  shall  former  remain  a  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"3.  That,  in  tiieir  persona,  property,  and 
territorj,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  Oongreaa 
assembled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Oonfeaera- 
tion,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original 
States  shall  be  so  snhject. 

"3.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to 
he  contracted ;  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by 
Congress,  aooordiiig  to  the  same  common 
rale  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  he  made  on  the  other  States. 

"4.  That  their  respective  governments 
shall  be  iu  i-epublican  forms,  and  shall  admit 
no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  an  he- 
reditary title. 

"5.  Tha-mftertheyecerWafioftheChna- 
Uan  era,  there  shdl  be  tmther  Slmery  nor 
imioliintary  aercitude  in  any  of  (he  said 
States,  otherwise  thau  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty." 

The  Ordinance  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  TTiaf  all  (he  preceding  articles  shall  5e 
formed  into  a  ehaj-tercf  compact;  shall  be 
dnly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his 
hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  shall 
be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as  funda- 
mental conditions  between  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal States  and  tliose  newly  described,  unal- 
terable but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  of  Uie 

'  By  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  two  i 
more  delegates  were  roquired  to  be  present  i 


particular  State  within  which  such  alteration 
is  proposed  to  be  made." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Congress 
took  up  this  plan  for  consideration 
and  action,  and  Kr.  Spaight  of  N. 
C.  moved  that  the  fifth  proposition, 
above  quoted,  prohibiting  Slavery 
after  the  year  1800,  be  stncken  out 
of  the  Ordinance;  andMr.  KeadofS. 
0.  seconded  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  in  this  form :  "  Shall 
the  words  moved  to  be  stricken  out 
stand?"  and  on  this  question  the 
Ays  and  J^oes  were  required  and 
taken,  with  the  following  result ; 

H".HAMP...Mr.  ] 


Foster. 

Blanohard. , 

Partridge. ...  ay, 

Ellery 

Howell.... 

OoKHECT„.Mr.  Shoi-man ay, 

Mr.  Wadswortb. 

New  ToiiK.Mr.  De  Witt . . 


Mr.l 
MA83iOHir,.Mr. 

Mr. 
K.  IsLASD..Mr. 


-ay, 


:.  Dick.. 

r.  Mifflin 

r.  Montgomery.. ay, 

r.  Hand- ay, 

r.  Stone. .. 
r.  Jefferson, 
r.  Hardy.., 
r.  Mercer.., 
r.  Williamson. ..  ay. 


Mr..Bei-esford. . . 

The  votes  of  members  were 
for  Hr,  Jefferson's  interdiction  of 
Slavery  to  seven  against  it,  and  the 
States  stood  recorded  six  for  it  to  three 
against  it.  But  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation required  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to 
sustain  a  proposition ;  tmd  thus  the 
restriction  failed  through  the  absence 
of  a  member  from  New  Jersey,  ren- 
dering tlie  vote  of  that  State  nuU  for 
cast  the  vote  of  a  State.     New  Jersey,  therefore, 
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want  of  a  quorum.  Had  Delaware 
teen  then  represented,  she  might, 
and  might  not,  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  hut  it  ie  not  probable  that 
Georgia,  had  she  been  present,  would 
have  east  an  afSrmative  vote.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  we  may  say  that 
tlie  accident — a  most  deplorable  and 
fatal  accident — of  the  absence  of  a 
member  from  New  Jersey,  prevented 
the  adoption,  at  that  time,  of  a  prop- 
osition which  would  have  confined 
Slavery  in  our  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  existing  States,  and 
precluded  all  reasonable  probability  of 
Bubsequentcontentions,  collisions,  and 
bloody  strife  touching  its  extension. 

The  Jeffersonian  Ordinance,  thus 
shorn  of  its  strength— the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted — after  undergoing  some  fur- 
ther amendments,  was  finally  adopt- 
ed, four  days  later :  aU  the  delegates 
but  those  from  South  Carohna  voting 
in  its  favor. 

In  1T87,  the  last  Continental  Con- 
gress, sitting  in  New  York,  simulta- 
neously with  the  Convention  at  Phi- 
ladelphia which  framed  orir  present 
Constitution,  took  further  action  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  the 
western  tei'ritory,  raising  a  Select 
Committee  thereon,  of  which  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chair- 
man. That  Gommitttee  reported, 
July  11,  "  An  Ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United    States     northwest    of    the 


Ohio,"  excluding,  by  its  silence,  the 
territories  south  of  that  river,  which 
were  expressly  brought  witliin  tlie 
purview  and  operation  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son's  Ordinance—those  territories 
not  having,  as  yet,  been  ceded  by  the 
States  claiming  them  respectively  as 
their  peculiar  possessions.  Mr.  Dane's 
ordinance  embodies  many  provisions 
originally  drafted  and  reported  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  but  with  some 
modifications.  The  act  concludes 
with  six  unalterable  Articles  of  Per- 
petuol  Compact  between  the  embryo 
States  respectively  and  the  Union: 
the  last  of  them  in  these  words : 

"  There  gliall  he  iwither  Slavery  nor  imtol- 
untary  serntude  in  the  said  Territory,  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimeg,  whereof 
the  piwties  shall  ie  didy  convicted?' 

To  this  was  added,  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage, the  stipulation  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service, 
which  either  had  just  been,  or  was 
just  about  to  be,  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  then  being 
framed ;  and  in  this  shape  the  entire 
Ordinance  was  adopted,  July  13,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
tlien  represented  in  Congress,  inclu- 
ding Georgia  and  the  CaroHnas ;  no 
effort  having  been  made  to  strike 
out  the  inhibition  of  Slavery.  Mr. 
Eobert  Yates,  of  New  York,  voted 
alone  in  the  negative  on  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance,  but  was  overborne 
by  the  vote  of  his  two  colleagues, 
then  t 


*  As  ttie  Amecioaa  people  of  our  day .  evi- 
dentty  presume  fiiemseives  much  wiser  than 
their  grandfathei'a,  especially  in  the  science  of 
govercmeat,  th,6  more  essential  portion  of  thla 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  1781  is  hereto  appended, 
as  sJTordir^  a  standard  of  comparison  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  art  of  Constitution- 
making.     It  reads: 

"And  for  extending  the  fundamental  princL- 
plaa  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form 


the  basis  whereon  these  RepuWics,  tlieir  laws 
and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  Qi  and  estab- 
lish these  principles  as  the  t>asis  of  all  laws, 
Gonstitutious,  and  (MTornments,  which  forever 
hereafter  ahall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory; 
to  provide,  also,  for  the  estahlishmant  of  States 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on 
an  equal  footing  witli  the  original  States  at  as 
early  periods  aa  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest : 
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Thk  experiment  of  a  Oonfedera- 
tion,  as  oontra-distinguiahed  from  a 
more  intiiaate  and  positive  Union, 


was  fairly  tried  by  our  fathers,  lis 
only  beneficent  result  was  the  de- 
monstration thereby  afforded   of  its 


"  It  is  bereljy  ordained  and  declared,  by  the 
authority  aforeaaid,  that  the  following  articles 
sluill  be  considered  as  arliclea  of  compact  be- 
tween the  oiiginal  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in.  the  said  Teriilory,  and  forever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit: 

"AKno[.B  1.  Ho  person  demeaning  hunaelf  in 
a  peaceable,  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  mo- 
lested on,  aeoomit  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  reli- 
gious sentjmeuts,  in  the  Territory. 

"Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Temtory 
shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  beneflta  of  tlie  right 
of  habsas  corpus,  and  to  the  trial  by  jury ;  of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  ■  people  in  the 
Legislature,  and  ef  judidal  proceedmgs  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  AH  persons 
siiali be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offenses,  where 
the  proof  ehall  be  evident  of  tlie  presumption 
great.  AE  tines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.  No 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  lil>erty,  or  property, 
but  by  the  jiw^ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  lEmd;  and,  should  the  public  e:igendes  msk& 
it  necessary  for  the  common,  pr&servation  to  take 
any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
ticular services,  full  compensation  shall  be 
made  for  the  same,  And  in  the  just  preser- 
vation of  rights  aud  property,  it  is  understood 
and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made, 
or  have  force,  in  the  said  Territory,  that  shall, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with,  or  af- 
fect, private  eontracts  or  engagements,  bond  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

"  Abt.  3.  General  morality  and  knowledge  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  government  andtlie  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of   d 
tion  shall  be  forever  encouraged.  The  ntm    t  tood 
faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward  tl    I 
dians  i  their  lands  aud  property  shall  n         b 
taken  from  them,  without  tlieir  consent ;      d 
tJieir  property,  rights,   and  liberty,   they    i   II 
never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unleas        j 

s,  authorized  by  Congre  d 

1  Justice  and  humanitj      1  all 
1  be  made  for  preventii^  wr     "^ 
jem,  and  for  preservir^  p  ai* 
and  friendship  with  them. 

"Art.  4.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  Stat 
wliich  .may  be  formed  therein,  shall  for  er 
jnain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  State 
of' America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Conf  d  ra 
tion,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  si  U  b 
constitutionally  made,  and  to  all  acts  ad  di 
nances  of  tlie  United  States,  in  Congress 
bled,  conformable  thereto.    Tho  MiabitanlB      d 


and  lawful  vi 
laws,   founded  ii 


settiers  in  the  said  Territory  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Fedeial  debts,  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  com- 
mon rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  States;  and  the  taxes 
for  paying  tiieh:  proportion  sliall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  district,  or  districts,  or  new 
States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time 
^^ed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Oongress 
assembled.  The  legialatiires  of  those  districts, 
or  States,  shall  newer  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Con- 
gress may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  tilio 
in  such  soil  to  the  borUl  fide  purchasers.  No 
taxes  sliall  be  imposed  on  tiie  lands  and  property 
of  the  United  States;  aud  in  no  case  shall  non- 
resident proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  resi- 
dents. The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
MiaBisaippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  tiie  coETey- 
ing-places  between  the  saiae,  sltall  be  common 
highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizeus  of 
the  United  States,  and  tiioae  of  any  other  State 
Uiat  may  be  admitted  into  tlio  Confederacy, 
without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

"Abt.  5.  There  shall  bo  formed  in  the  said  Ter- 
ritory no  less  than  three,  nor  moi'e  than  five 
States  i  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon 
aa  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  be  fixed  and  estab- 
lished as  follows,  to  wit;  The  western  State  in 
the  said  Territory  shall  bo  bounded  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  "Wabash  rivers;  a  direct 
1  d  wn  &om  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincent's 
d  iih  to  the  territorial  line  between  the 

U  d  S  ates  and  Canada ;  and  by  tlie  said  ter- 
to  al  Ime  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mis- 

sa  [  p  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by 
h  sa  d  direct  line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post  Vin- 
ce  t  to  tlie  Oliio;  by  the  Ohio;  by  a  direct 
1  d  wn  due  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the, 
G-  ea  M  ami  to  the  BMd  territorial  line;  and  by 
tl  aid  ational  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be 
b  undedbytheiastraentioneddiree{line,theOhio, 
P  1  aula,  and  the  said  territorial  line.    Pro- 

ded  1  wever,  and  it  is  further  understood  and 
d  d  d,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  Stat  ea 
h  It  b  ubject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Con- 
gre hall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  ^aU 
h  thority  to  form  one  or  two  StatflS  in  that 

I  t  f  tl  e  said  Territory  which  lies  north  of  an 
t  d  west  line  drawn  througli  the  southerly 
b     d         extremity  of   Lake   Michigan.     And 
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vital  and  incurable  defecta.'  Our 
country  attained  nnder  it  neither 
dignity,  consideration,  security,  nor 
even  solvency.  The  central  or 
national  authority,  left  dependent 
on  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several 
States  for  the  very  means  of  existence, 
was  exhihited  often  in  the  attitude  of 
a  genteel  beggar,  rather  than  of  a 
sovereign.  Oongi-ess  attempted  to 
impose  a  very  moderate  tariff  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  general 
or  foreign  debt,  contracted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Revolutionary  armies, 
bnt  was  baffled  hy  the  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island — then  a  State  of  rela- 
tively extensive  foreign  commerce — 
which  interposed  its  paralyzing  veto. 
Political  impotence,  commercial  em- 


barrassment, and  general  distress, 
finally  overbore  or  temporarily  silenc- 
ed sectional  jealousies  and  State 
pride,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  a  quorum 
of  the  States,  called  together  rather 
to  amend  than  to  supersede  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  legal- 
ly assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin  ,Alexander  Hamilton ,  James 
Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
Charles  0.  Pinckney,  being  among 
its  most  eminent  members.  John 
Adams  and  Thoniim  Jefferson  were 
absent  as  Embassadors  in  Europe. 
Samuel  Adams,  George  Clinton,  and 
Patrick  Henry  stood  aloof,  watdiing 
the  movement  with  jealous  appre- 


whenever  any  of  the  said  Slates  Bliall  lare 
60,01)0  free  iuliabitanta  thereic,  such  State  shall 
he  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  liie  Congreaa 
of  the  UnitBd  States,  on  ao  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whaterer, 
and  abiJl  be  at  libert/  to  form  a  permanent  con- 
stitution and  State  government;  provided  the 
constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed 
Shalt  be  republioan,  and  in.  oonfotmitf  to  the 
principles  contained  in  these  artides.  And  BO 
&r  as  it  can  be  con^stent  tvith  the  general  inter- 
eat  of  the  oonfederaey,  snoh  admission  shall  Ija 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there 
may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the 
State  tlian  60,000. 

"Aei.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
(he  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  pro- 
Tided  alivaya,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same  from  whom  labor  or  servico  is  lawfully 
oliumed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  Eu(^ 
furtive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  Ills  or  liet  labor,  or  ser- 
vice, as  aforesaid." 

On  passing  the  above  Ordinance,  the  Teasaud 
Nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates,  they  were 
taken,  with  the  following  result; 

Massachusetts...  -Mr.  Holton ^Ttl  i 

Mr.  Dane ay,  f^S' 

New  TonK Mr.  Smith ay,  j 

Mr.  Haring. ay,  VAy, 

New  Jekset. Mr.  Clarke ay,  (  , 

Mr.  Sherman ay,  ] -^'^• 

DEiiiWARE Mr.  Kearney ay,  ?   . 

Mr.  MitclieU ay,  S    ^' 


TiE&iHiA Mr.  Grayson ay,  1 

Mr.  E.  H.  Lee. ...  ay,  t  Ay. 

Mr.  Carrir^ton.. . .  ay,  ) 
North  Cabolina.  .  Mr.  Blount ....       "  "  ' 

Mr.  Hawkins. . , 
South  0AEOLrSA...Mr.  Kean 

Mr.  Hnger. sy,  ( 


■iU'- 


Geokoia. 


..Mr.  I 


..ay, 


Ay. 


Mr.  Pierce. . 
Jaarnai  of  Congress,  vol  iv.,  ITBT. 
'  "  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  superfluous  to 
offer  argumente  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  Union 
— a  poicti  no  doabt  deeply  engraven  on  llie 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  in  every 
State,  and  one  which,  it  may  he  imagined,  has 
no  adveraaries.  *  *  *  But  the  &ct  is  that 
we  already  hear  it  whispered  in  the  private 
circles  of  those  who  oppose  the  new  Constitution, 
that  the  thirteen  States  are  of  too  great  extent 
for  any  general  system,  and  that  we  must  of 
necessity  resort  to  separate  confederacies  of  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  whole.  This  doctrine  wiH, 
in  all  probability,  be  gradually  propagated,  till  it 
has  votaries  enough  to  countenance  its  open 
avowal.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to 
th^e  who  are  able  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  subjectj  than  the  alternative  of  an  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  or  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Union."— Kie  Fedwalist,  N.  T.  edition  of  1802, 

"The  melancholy  story  of  Hie  Federation 
showed  the  stem  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
power  in  the  General  Government  to  execute  the 
duties  confided  to  it;  aod  the  history  of  the 
present  government  itself  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  manifested  that  the  power  of  the  Union 
is  barely  adequate  to  compel  the  eseeution  of  its 
laws,  when  resisted  even  by  a  suigle  Stale." — 
Oliver  WokoU,  vol  ii.,  p.  323. 
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hension.  FranMin,  then  over  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,  declined  the  chair 
on  account  of  his  increasing  infirm- 
ities; and,  on  hia  motion,  George 
Washington,  was  unanimously  elected 
President. 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed 
doora ;  and  no  circumstantial  nor 
adequate  I'eport  of  its  deliberations 
was  made.  The  only  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  us  are 
those  of  delegates  who  took  notes  at 
tlie  time,  or  taxed  their  reeolle(^tion 
in  after  years,  when  the  matter  had 
attained  an  importance  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  ; 
and  these  reminiscences  are  not  free 
from  tlie  suspicion  of  having  been 


colored,  if  not  recast,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  ambitions  and  ultimate 
political  relations  of  the  recorders. 
The  general  outline,  however,  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
Convention  are  sufficiently  exhibited 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  what  we 
know  of  the  various  propositions 
rejected  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  work  will 
require  only  a  rapid  summary  of 
what  was  done,  and  what  left  un- 
done, in  relation  to  Human  Slavery. 
A  majority  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  like  nearly  all  their 
compatriots  of  onr  Eevolutionary 
era,  were  adverse  to  Slavery.'  Their 
judgments  condemned,  and  their  con- 


'  In  the  debate  of  Wednesday,  August  8,  on 
tbe  adoption  of  tie  report  of  the  Committee, 

"Mr.  RuFirs  KiNU  rthen  of  Maaaaehusetts, 
afterward  an  eminent  Senator  from  Hew  York] 
■wished  to  know  what  influence  the  vote  just 
passed  was  meant  to  have  on  tlie  succeeding 
|)art  of  the  report  coaoerning  the  admission  of 
slaves  into  tbe  rnle  of  represeatation.  He  could 
cot  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  Article  (Ait.  VII., 
Sect.  3),  if  it  was  to  prevent  objecljons  to  the 
latter  part.  The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most 
grating  circumstance  to  his  miad,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  this  concession  would  have  pro- 
duced a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  manifest- 
ed, to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and 
to  make  a  full  confidence  in  it.  The  report  un- 
der consideration  had,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  put  an 
end  to  all  his  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  the 
bands  of  the  Legislature  were  absolutely  tied. 
The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohib- 
ited. Exports  could  not  be  taxed.  Is  this  rea- 
sonable ?  What  are  the  great  objects  of  tlie  gen- 
eral system?  First,  defense  against  foreign  in- 
vasion ;  second,  against  internal  sedition.  Shall 
all  the  Slates,  then,  be  bound  to  defend  each, 
and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weak- 
ness which  will  render  defense  more  difficult? 
Shall  one  part  of  tlie  United  States  be  bound  to 
defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part  be  at 
liberty,  not  only  ta  increase  its  own  danger,  but 
to  witlihold  a  compensation  for  the  burden  !  If 
slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  nob  the  exports 
produced  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue,  the 
better  to  enable  the  General  Government  to  de- 
fend their  masters?  *  *  *  He  never  could  agree 
to  let  them  be  imported  without  limitation,  and 
then  be  represented  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. Indeed,  he  could  so  little  persuade  him- 
self of  the  rectitude  of  such  a  practice,  that  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  could  assent  to  it  under 
any 


"Mr  Shbbwah  [Roger,  of  Connecticut]  re- 
garded the  Slave-Trade  as  iniquitous;  but,  the 
point  of  representation  having  been  settled  after 
much  dilSoully  and  deliberation,  he  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  make  opposition ;  especially  as 
the  present  article,  ^  amended,  did  not  preclude 
any  arrai^ment  whatever  on  that  point  in  an- 
other place  reported. 

"Mr.  Madisoh  objeol«d  to  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  [nhabitante  as  a  perpetual  rule.  The 
future  increase  of  population,  ifthe  Union  should 
be  permanent^  will  render  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives excessive. 

"Mr.  Sheeman  and  Mr.  MADisoff  moved  to  In- 
sert the  words  'not  exceeding'  before  the  words 
'one  for  every  forly  thousand  inhabitants,' whidi 
was  E^eed  to  uem.  con. 

"Mr.  GouvERNBua  MORBia  moved  to  insert 
'  free' before  the  word  'inhabitants.'  Much,  he 
said,  would  depend  on  this  pomt.  He  never 
could  concur  in  upholding  Domestic  Slavery. 
It  waa  a  nefarious,  institution.  It  was  the 
curse  of  heaven  on  the  States  whore  it  pre- 
vailed. Compare  (he  free  re^oas  of  tbe  Mid- 
dle States,  where  a  rich  and  noble  cultivation 
marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  misery  and  poverty  which  over- 
spreads the  barren  wastes  of  Vir^ia,  Maryland, 
and  the  other  States  having  slaves.  Travel 
through  the  whole  continent,  and  you  behind  the 
prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  Slavery.  *  *  *  Upon  what 
principle  is  it  that  the  slaves  shall  be  computed 
iaKie  representation?  Are  they  men 7  Then 
make  them  citizens,  and  let  them  vote.  Are  they 
property?  ^'iyi  then,  is  no  olher  properij-  in- 
cluded? The  houses  in  this  city  [Philadelphia] 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  wretched  slaves  that 
cover  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina.  The 
admission  of  slaves  into  the  representation,  when 
fairly  explained,  comes  tu  this;  that  the  inhabit- 
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Ecieneea  reprobated  it.  They  would 
evideutly  have  preferred  to  pass  over 
tte  subject  in  silence,  and  frame  a 
Constitution  wherein  the  existence 
of  human  bondage  was  not  impliedly 
or  constructively  recognized.  Hence 
it  may  be  noted,  that  those  provisions 
favoring  or  upholding  Slavery,  which 


deform  our  great  charter,  are  not 
original  and  integral  parts  of  the 
fabric,  and,  as  such,  contained  in  the 
original  draft  thereof;  but  are  un- 
sightly and  abnormal  additions, 
rather  fastened  upon  than  interwoven 
with  tte  body  of  the  structure. 
Could  the  majority  have  made  such 


ant  of  Georgia  or  Soutli  Carolina,  who  goes  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  ia  defiance  of  tlie  most 
Baorad  laws  of  humanity,  tears  away  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  tlieir  dearest  connections,  and 
dooms  thsGi  to  tlie  most  cruel  bond^ie,  shall 
have  mora  votes  in  a  goTsmmetit  instituted  for 
the  protection  of  tlie  rights  of  mankind  than  the 
citizea  of  PannsylTania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
viowa  with  a  laudable  horror  so  nefarious  a  prao- 
tica.  He  would  edd,  that  Domeatio  Slavery  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  tlie  arlstooTBtio 
covrntenaoceof  the  proposed  Constitution,  *  *  » 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  Direct  Taxation  is  to  be 
proportioued  to  Representation.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Gener^  Government  caa  stretch  its 
hand  directly  into  the  pockela  of  the  people,  scat- 
tered oirer  so  vast  acouatry.  They  can  only  do  it 
ttirough  the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  es- 
daes.  For  what,  then,  are  sll  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made?  He  would  Boooer  submit  Mmself  to  a  tas, 
paying  for  all  the  negroes  ia  the  United  States, 
than  saddle  posterihj  with  such  a  Gonstitatkra, 

"Mr.  Datton  [of  New  Jersey]  seconded  the 
motion.  He  did  it,  he  said,  that  uis  seatiments 
on  the  subject  might  appear,  whatever  might  be 
Hie  fate  of  the  araendiuent. 

not  regard  the  admission 
io  of  representadoQ  as  lia- 
ble to  such  insuperable  ohjections,"  etc,  etc. 

"Mr.  PrsGKSBY  [C.  0.,  oE South  Carolina] con- 
Bidered  the  Fisheries  aud  the  Western  Frontier 
fls  more  burdensome  to  the  tJnited  States  than 
the  slaves.  He  thought  this  could  be  demon- 
Btrated,  if  the  oeeasiou  were  a  proper  one." 

On  the  question  on  the  motion  to  insert 
"fi«e"  before  "inliabilacts,"  it  ivas  disagreed 
to;  New  Jersey  alone  voting  in  t!ie  affirmative. 
— Madieon'a  Papers,  vol  iii.,  p.  12G1. 

Tuesday,  August  21at: 

"  Mr.  Ltjthbk  Maiitin  [of  Maryland]  proposed 
to  vary  Article  VIL,  Section  4,  ao  as  tw  allow  a 
prohibition  or  tss  ou  the  importation  of  siaves. 
In  the  first  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  be  count- 
ed as  three  fi-eemen  in  the  apportionment  of 
representatives,  such  a  clause  would  leave  an 
encours^ment  to  this  traffic.  In  the  second 
place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
which  the  otlier  parts  were  bound  to  prolect. 
The  privQege  of  importing  was  therefore  unrea- 
sonable. And  in  the  third  place,  it  was  iiuxni' 
sisteni  miCh  iM  principles  of  the  MesolutiiM,  and 
disJiimorable  to  the  A-mericaa  dioracter,  Io  have  suck 
a  feotwe  in,  the  ConsiitvMon. 

"  Mr.  RUTLBDGG  [of  Bouth  Carolina]  did  not 
see  how  tlie  importation  of  slaves  could  bo  en- 
"  Q,    He  was  not  apprehen- 


sive of  insurrections,  and  would  readily  exempt 
tlie  otherState3fromtheobl%ationto  protect  the 
Southern  against  them.  Religion  and  liunianity 
had  nothins  to  do  Ulith  this  fuasiiora.  Jntet'est  alone 
is  the  governing  principle  with  nations,"  etc 

"Mr.  BuswOBTH  [of  Couneeticui]  was  for 
leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands, "  etc 

"Mr.  PiwocNEY. — South  C^^jlina  can  never 
receive  theplatt  if  it  prdhibUs  the  Shwe-Trade.  In 
every  proposed  eitension  of  tha  powers  of  Con- 
gress, that  State  eipreasly  and  watchfully 
excepted  that  of  meddling  with  the  importation 
of  negroes.  If  the  States  should  be  all  left  at 
liberty  on  tiiis  subject,  Soutt.  Carolina  may,  per- 
haps, fay  degrees,  do  of  herself  what  is  wished,  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  already  done." 

"Adjourned."— ilirf.,  p.  1338. 

Agiun:  in  the  debate  of  the  following  day — 
the  eonsidetatioD  of  Article  VII.,  Section  i,  being 
resumed — Colonel  Mason  [George,  grandfatlier 
itor,  and  late 
England]  gave  utter- 
mice  to  the  following  sentiments: 

"  This,  infernal  traffic  originated  in  tJie  avarice 
of  British  merchants.  The  British  fcovernment 
has  constant^  checked  lie  attempts  of  Vii'ginia 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  con- 
cerned not  Uia  importing  of  slaves  alone,  but  the 
whole  Union.  Tlie  esii  of  having  danes  v;as  eipe- 
rieactd  daring  t!te  lale  var.  Had  slaves  beEO,  treat- 
ed as  they  might  have  been  hy  the  enemy,  they  vmtild 
have  proved  daayerous  inslrwnenis  in  their  Tmnrfs. 
But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by 
the  Tories.  •  *  *  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ho 
said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves.  North  Carolina  had  done  the  SiUne  in 
substance.  All  this  would  he  vain,  if  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  bo  at  liberty  to  import.  The 
Western  people  ore  already  c^llng  for  slaves  for 
their  new  lands;  and  will  lill  that  country  with 
slaves,  if  tbeycanbe  got  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengl^ea 
a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
efibct  on  manners.  Every  masler  of  slaves  is 
born  a  potty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  naUons  «m  ttot  be 
punished  in  the  next  wnrid,  they  mast  be  ia  this. 
By  an  ijievUable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  Prov- 
idence piaiishes  nationalsins  by  national  miamiHes. 
***  He  held  it  essenlj^  in  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  G  eneral  Government  should  have  power 
to  prevent  the  inoroasoof  Siavor y.' ' — Ibid. ,  p.  139fl. 
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a  Constitution  as  they  would  have 
preferred,  Slavery  would  have  found 
no  lodgment  in  it ;  but  already  the 
whip  of  Disunion  was  brandished, 
and  the  fatal  necessity  of  Oompro- 
mise  made  manifest.  The  Convention 
would  have  at  once  and  forever  pro- 
hibited, 60  far  as  our  country  and  iier 
people  were  concerned,  the  Airican 
Slave-Trade ;  but  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  present,  by  their  dele- 
gates, to  admonish,  and,  if  admoni- 
tion did  not  answer,  to  menace,  that 
this  must  not  be.'  "  No  Slave- 
Trade,  no  Union !"  Such  was  the 
short  and  Bhai-p  alternative  presented 


by  the  delegates  from  those  States. 
North  Carolina  was  passive;  Vir- 
ginia and  her  more  nortiiern  sisters 
more  than  willing  to  prohibit  at  once 
the  further  importation  of  Slaves ; 
in  fact,  several,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States,  including  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, had  already  expressly  forbid- 
den it.  Ent  the  ultimatum  presented 
by  the  still  slave-hungry  States  of 
the  extreme  South  was  imperative, 
and  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  it 
was  quite  too  easily  conceded.  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  was  among 
the  first  to  admit  it.  The  conscience 
of  the  North  was  quieted'  by  em- 


'  In  the  debate  of  the  same  day,  "  General 
Piookaey  declared  it  to  be  liia  firm  conviction, 
a^t,  if  himself  and  all  his  colleagiieB  were  to  sgn. 
the  CoQstitutiiai,  and  nae  tlieir  person^  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  of  no  avail  ioward  obtaining 
the  consent  of  tlxeir  eonstituenta.  Soutli  Car- 
olina and  (Jeorgia  can  not  do  witliout  slaves.  *  * 
He  contended  that  the  impoilation  of  slaveB 
would  bo  foe  Jhe  Interest  of  the  whole  Union. 
The  more  slaves,  the  more  prodnctB  to  employ 
the  carrying  trade ;  tho  more  consumption  also ; 
and  tho  more  of  tMs,  the  more  revenue  for  the 
eommoQ  treasuiy.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reason- 
able, that  slaves  should  bo  du  tied,  like  other  im- 
ports, but  shotild  cotisider  a  rejection  of  the  clause 
OS  an  ercciasfoij  0/  Soatii,  Coroiiiio  fi'om  the  Union. 

"Mr.  Balbivin  has  similar  conceptions  in  the 
oaaa  of  Geor^ 

"  Mr.  Wiiaou  (of  Pennsylvania)  observed,  that, 
if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  wore  thus  dia. 
posed  to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a 
short  tjiue,  as  had  been  suggested,  liiey  would 
never  refuse  to  unite,  because  the  importation 
might  be  prohibited.  As  tho  section  now 
Btanda,  nil  articles  imported  are  to  be  taxed. 
Slaves  alono  are  eiempt.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
iuvnty  on  that  article. 

"  Mr.  DiOKlKSos  [of  Delaware]  espressed  his 
sentiments  as  of  a  similar  character  And 
Messrs.  KiHa  and  LiKQDON  [of  New  Hampshire] 
were  also  in  favor  of  giving  the  power  to  the 
General  Government. 

"  General  Pinoknby  thought  himself  bound 
to  declare  candidly,  Siat  he  did  not  thioL  SouUi 
Carolina  vnmld  stop  her  vrnporlatiims  of  slii.es  ta 
any  sltort  time ;  but  only  stop  tliem  occjisionally, 

douse,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an 
equal  tai  with  other  imports ;  which  ho  thought 
right,  and  whicli  would  remove  one  dLffioulty 
that  iiad  been,  started 

"  Mr.  RuTLBDCB  seconded  tho  motion  of  Gph 
eral  Pinclcney. 

"  Mr.  GouvKRNEnB  Moanis  wished  the  whole 


subject  to  be  committed,  including  the  clause 
relating  to  taxes  on  eiporta,  and  liie  navigation 
act  These  things  may  form  a  Sarpatn  among 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

"Mr. BurLBit[of  SouthOarolina]declarei3  that 
he  would  never  agree  to  tli©  power  of  taxing 
esporta. 

"  Mr.  Shbbhah  said  it  was  better  to  let  the 
Southern  States  import  slaves  tlian  to  part  with 
them,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qad  mm." 

On  the  question  for  committit^  the  remain- 
ing part  ofSeotiona  4  and  B,  of  Article  VII.,  the 
vote  was  7  in  the  affirmative;  Sinthenegativei 
Massachusetts  absent. — Ibid,,  p.  1S92. 

'  An  instance  of  this  qjiietifts  influence,  as 
eierted  by  The  Fed^alist,  a  series  of  letters, 
urging  upon  the  Northern  people  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution,  as  framed  and  present- 
ed to  their  several  1  g'  1  t  f  ratification 
by  the  Federal  Co  m  shown  in 
the  following: 

"It  were,  doub      s, 
power  of  prohibit   g    h 


d  that  the 
n  of  slaves 
year  1308; 

difficult  to, 
the  Geuor- 
which  tlio 


or  rather,  that  it  h  d       n    iff 
mediate  operation     B  la  t 

account  either  for  h  tr   ti  n 

A  Government,  or  m 

wliole  clause  is  exp  ess  d  g     to  oe  con- 

Eidered  asagreatpo      gam  d  ofhuman- 

iti ,  that  a  period  o  w  tyy  myterminato 
forever,  withm  these  States,  a  tradlc  which  has 
so  long  and  so  loudly  upbraided  the  barbarism 
of  modem  pohoy]  that  within  that  period  it  will 
receive  a  considerable  disconragement  from  tho 
Tedoral  Government,  and  may  be  totally  abol- 
ished by  tho  concurrence  of  tho  few  States 
whii^  contmne  Xha  unnatural  traffic,  in  the  pro- 
hLbitorf  Oiample  which  is  given  by  so  large  a 
mnjortly  of  (he  Union.  Happy  would  it  be  foi- 
the  uTitovtunate  Africans  if  an  equal  prospect 
lay  before  thi  m  of  being  redeemed  from  tho 
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bodying  in  the  Coustitution  a  pro- 
viso tliat  Congress  might  interdict 
the  foreign  Slave-Trade  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years — a  term 
■which,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
ought  fully  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
Cai'olina  and  Georgia.'  The  modi- 
fied proposition  to  prohibit  the  Slave- 
Ti-ade  now  encountering  no  opposi- 
tion, the  recognition  of  slaves,  as  a 
basis  of  political  power,  presented  a 
grave  and  intricate  problem.  It  was 
one  calculated,  at  least,  to  place  the 
antagonistic  parties  respectively  in 
false  positions.  If  slaves  are  human 
beings,  why  should  they  not  be  repre- 
sented like  other  human  beings — 
that  is,  like  women  and  children,  and 
other  persons,  ignorant,  humble,  and 
powerless,  like  tliemselves  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  yon  consider  them  prop- 
erty—mere   chattels   pei'onU,    why 


sliould  they  bo  represented  any  more 
than  ships,  or  houses,  or  cattle  i 
Here  isa  nabob,  who  values  his.favor- 
ite  high-bred  horse  at  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  five  of  his  able-bodied 
negroes  at  the  same  amount.  Wliy 
should  his  five  negroes  coiint  as  three 
men  in  apportioning  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congr^s  among  the 
several  States,  while  the  blooded 
horse  counts  just  nothing  at  all  ?  We 
can  only  answer  that  Slavery  and 
Iteasou  travel  different  roads,  and 
that  he  strives  in  vain  who  labors  to 
make  those  roads  even  seetn  parallel. 
The  Convention,  without  much  de- 
bate or  demur,  split  the  difference, 
by  deciding  that  the  basis  alike  of 
Representation  in  Congress,  and  of 
Direct  Taxation,  should  be  the  entire 
free  population  of  each  Stite,  ■\\ith 
"three-fifths  of  all  othei  pu'bons  '" 


oppression  of  tliGii  European  breOiren." — The 
Fedei-atisi,  vol.  i.,  p.  21b 

*  The  Encydopsdia  Biiamiica  (litest  edition 
—Art.,  Slavery)  statea  that  the  Afr  can  Slave- 
Trade  waa  aboliahed  hy  Great  Britain,  after 
jeara  of  ineffectual  struggle  under  the  lead  of 
QranvQle  Sharp,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Wilberfbree, 
etc.,  on  the  SSth.  of  March,  1807 ;  and  most  in- 
accurately and  unjuBtlj  adds; 

"The  great  measure  of  the  British  leglBlatiira 
was  imUated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
United  States." 

To  Bay  nothing  of  acta  prohibiting  tie  impor- 
tation of  fllaveB  by  BeveraJ  of  our  States,  Vir- 
ginia end  Maryland  incluMve,  prior  to  the  fram- 
ing of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  ptovi- 
Bions  incorporated  in  that  instrument  looking  to 
a  complete  suppression  of  the  Siave-Trads  after 
twenty  years,  our  Congress,  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1794,  passed  an  act  forbidding  and  pun- 
ishhig  any  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the 
Slare-Trade  to  foreign  countries,  which  had  long 
been  very  zealously  pursued  and  prol«eted  by 
Great  Britain  as  a  largo  and  lucrative  branch  of 
her  foreign  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1800, 
our  Congress  passed  a  further  act,  to  the  same 
effect,  but  more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and 
severe  in  its  penalties.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1807 — twenty-three  daya  before  the  passage  of 
the  British    act — Congress  passed  one   which 


prohibits  the  African  Slave-Trade  utte  Iv — toour 
own  country  as  well  as  to  foreign  lands  True 
this  act  did  not  fake  effeot  till  the  1st  of  Janu 
ary  ensuing,  because  of  the  const  tutional  inh 
bition  aforesaid;  but  we  submit  that  this  does 
not  icvahdate  our  claim  for  our  country  and  her 
Revolutionary  Statesmen  of  the  honor  of  iiaving 
pioneered  tlms  iar  the  advance  of  Justice  and 
Humanity,  to  the  overthrow  of  a  giant  iniquity. 

The  En^dopadia  aforesaid,  in  noting  the  fact 
that  the  African  Slave-Trade  was  abolished  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  brief  Whig  ministry  of 
Foz  and  Orenville,  alter  such  abolition  liad  been 
boldly  urged  for  twenty  years  under  tlie  all  but 
dictatorial  Tory  rule  of  Pitt,  who  was  professed- 
ly its  friend,  forcibly  and  truly  adds : 

"The  proud  son  of  Chatham  loved  tralh  aitd 
jnsUce  not  a  little,  bid  he  loved  yower  and  place 
greatiy  more;  and  he  waa  resolved  tliat  Negro 
Emancipation  should  not  lose  him  eithera  shred 
of  political  inflnence  or  a  beam  of  [royal]  favor." 

The  particular  individual  of  whom  this  is  said 
ia  now  some  sixty  years  dead ;  but  the  breed 
was  not  eitinct,  in  either  hemisphere,  at  the  date 
of  our  latest  advices. 

6 "  We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  'might  one  cf 
our  Southern  brethren  observe,  tiiat  Representa- 
tion relates  more  immediately  to  persona,  and 
tore  unmsdiately  to  property;  and  we 
application  of  this  distinction  to  the 
!  slaves.     But  we  deny  the  fact,  that 
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At  length,  wben  the  Constitution 
was  neai-ly  completed,  Slavery, 
through  its  attorney,  Mr.  Butler,  of 
South  Carolina,  pr^^ented  its  httle 
Bill  for  extras.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  it 
wanted  'some  more.'  Its  new  de- 
mand was  that  slaves  eacapipg  from 
one  State  into  another,  might  be  fol- 
lowed and  legally  reclaimed.  This  re- 
quirement, he  it  ohserved,  was  en- 
tirely outside  of  any  general  and 
obvious  necessity.  No  one  could 
pretend  that  there  was  any  thing 
mutual  in  the  obligation  it  sought  to 
iiupoae — that  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampsliire  was  either  anxious  to 
Becure  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  her 
fugitive  slaves  who  might  escape  into 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  or  had  any  de- 
sire to  enter  into  reciprocal  engage- 
ments to  this  end.  Nor  could  any 
one  gravely  insist  that  the  provision 
for  the  mutual  rendition  of  slaves 
was  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  Federal  pact.  The  old  Confed- 
eration had  known  nothing  like  it ; 
yet  no  one  asserted  that  the  want  of 
an  inter-State  Fugitive    Slave   law 
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the  necessities  or  griev- 
ances which  had  impelled  the  aa- 
semhling  of  this  Convention.  But 
the  insertion  of  a  slave-catching 
clause  in  the  Constitution  wotdd  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  slaveholding  interest,  and  would 
strongly  tend  to  render  the  new 
frame-work  of  government  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  extreme  South.  So, 
after  one  or  two  nnsuccessfal  at- 
tempts, Mr.  Butler  finally  gave  to 
his  proposition  a  shape  in  which  it 
proved  acceptable  to  a  majority  ;  and 
it  was  adopted,  with  slight  apparent 
resistance  or  consideration.' 

In  these  latter  days,  since  the 
radical  injustice  and  iniquity  of  slave- 
holding  have  been  more  profoundly 
realized  and  generally  appreciated, 
many  subtle  and  some  able  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
most  unfortunate  provision,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Convention  wisely 
and  decorously  excluded  the  terms 
Slave  and  Slwoery  from  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  "  because,"  as  Mr.  Madison 
says,  "  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 


■e  considered  merely  m  property,  and  ii 
■     •    ■  Tliatr 


e  ia,  that  they  ptirtake  of  both  these 
qualities,  being  considered  by  our  laws  in  Bome 
respects  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as 
property.  In  being  compelled  to  labor,  Qot 
merely  for  Mmaelf,  but  for  a  master— In  being 
vendible  by  one  master  to  another  master,  and 
being  subject,  at  all  times,  to  being  restrained 
in  his  liberty  and  ehaatised  in  iiis  body  by  tbe 
eaprioioua  will  of  his  owner,  the  alaTe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  degraded  from  the  human  rank,  and 
classed  with  that  of  the  irrational  animals, 
which  &U  uoder  the  legal  deaomination  of  prop- 
erty. In  being  protected,  on  the  other  hand, 
ift  ills  life  BEd  in  his  limbs,  against  tlie  violenco 
of  all  otbern,  OTen  the  master  of  his  labor  and 
his  liberty,  and  in  being  pnnished  himself  for 
all  violence  committed  against  others,  the  slave 
is  no  less  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  member  of 
society,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrational  creat  on— 
as  a  moral  person,  not  a  mere  ohgect  of  prop 
erty.  The  Federal  Constitution,  theri'fore 
decides,  v>ith  great  propriety,  on  the  cas  of  ur 
slaves,  when  it  views  them  in  the  miiod  l1  ar 
aoter  of  persona  and  property.    This  it  m  fiCt 


their  true  character.  It  is  tiie  character  be- 
stowed on  them  by  tlie  laws  under  which  they 
live ;  and  it  will  not  he  disputed  that  ttieae  are 
ihe  proper  criterion,  because  it  is  only  under  the 
pretejct  that  the  laws  have  transformed  negroes 
into  Bubjecla  of  property,  that  a  place  is  denied 
to  them  in  Ifte  computation  of  numbers ;  and  ii 
is  adrmtted  that,  if  the  laws  viere  to  restore  ift« 
righls  v/hich  have  beat  taien  away,  the  negroes 
iimild  no  longer  be  r^aed  an  eq-aal  share  of  repre- 
sentation viith  the  other  inhabitanis." — The  Fed^- 
aMst,  ToL  ii.,  p.  4S. 

'  In  Convention,  Wednesday,  August  29, 
1181. 

"  Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert,  after  Article  XV., 
'  if  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any 
of  tbe  United  States  shall  escape  into  another 
State  he  or  she  shall  not  be  discharged  from 
Huth  "ervice  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
regulations  existing  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person 
justly  tlaimmg  their  service  or  labor' — wliieh, 
aiier  some  verbal  modiflcntion,  was  agreed  to, 
it.ni    0  ." — Madison's  Fapers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  145,  6- 
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the  riglit  of  property  in  man.'"  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  provision 
does  not  contemplate  the  rendition 
of  fiigitiTea  from  Slavery,  but  rather 
of  runaway  apprentices,  persons  who, 
baving  entered  into  contracts  for 
their  own  labor,  have  repudiated 
their  engagements,  and  other  such 
Jonahs.  The  records  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  Convention,  liowever, 
utterly  refute  and  dissipate  these  vain 
and  idle  pretenses.  It  is  sheer  ab- 
Burdity  to  contend  that  South  Caro- 
lina iri  the  Convention  was  absorb- 
ingly intent  on  engrafting  upon  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  provision  for 
the  recapture  of  runaway  appren- 
tices, or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  What 
she  meant  was,  to  extort  from  the 
apprehensions  of  a  majority,  anxious 
for  a  more  perfect  Union,  a  conces- 
Bion  of  authority  to  hunt  fugitive 
slaves  in  any  part  of  our  broad 
national  area,  and  legally  to  dr^ 
them  thence  back  into  perpetual 
bondage.  If  the  Convention  did  not 
mean  to  grant  exactly  that,  it  trifled 
with  a  very  grave  subject,  and  stoop- 
ed to  an  unworthy  deception.  How 
muchbetter  to  meet  the  issue  broadly 
and  manfully,  saying  frankly  to  the 


slaveholders :  "  This  provision  is 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science ;  hence  we  can  not  obey  it. 
To  seize  our  fellow-man  and  thrust 
him  into  an  abhorred  bondage  may 
in  your  eyes  be  innocent,  in  ours  it 
would  be  crime.  If,  then,  you  are 
aggrieved  in  any  case,  by  our  refusal 
or  neglect  to  return  your  fugitives, 
make  out  your  biU  for  their  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  call  upon  us  for  its 
payment.  If  we  refuse  it,  you  will 
then  have  a  real  grievance  to  allege 
— this,  namely:  that  wo  have  de- 
prived you  of  what  the  Constitution 
recognizes  as  your  property,  and  have 
failed  to  make  recompense  therefor. 
But  you  surely  can  not  blame  tia,  that, 
having  been  enlightened  as  to  the  im- 
moral nature  of  acts  consented  to,  or 
stipulated  for,  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
unable  longer  to  commit  them.  Take 
our  property,  if  you  think  youi-selves 
entitled  to  it;  but  allow  us  to  be 
faithful  to  our  convictions  of  duty 
and  the  promptings  of  humanity.'" 

General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  in 
laying  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  assembled  January  15, 
1788,  to  pass  upon  it,  made  a  speech, 


'  In  the  debate  of  Tiieaday,  July  29,  11SS, 
ic  the  Hortli  CaroliDa  ratiBcation  convention, 
wbicti  was  oi^aiiized  at  HillEborough,  July  21, 
1788: 

"Mr.  Iredell  be^ed  leave  to  explain  the 
reaaon  of  this  clause  (last  clause.  SectiQn  2, 
Article  IV.).  In  Bomo  of  the  Northern  States, 
they  have  emancipated  aE  their  slaves.  Ifany 
otonr  slaoes,  said  ha,  go  there  ntid  remain  there 
a  certain  time,  they  would,  Viy  the  present  laiv3, 
be  entitled  to  their  freodom,  so  that  their  mas- 
ters could  not  get  l^em  again.  This  would  bo 
citremeij  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  i  and  to  prevent  It,  this  olauae 
is  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  Though  tJis 
word  slaJie  is  not  muntioned,  tliis  is  the  meaning; 
of  H.  The  Northern  delegates,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  scruples  on  the  aubject  of  Slavery, 
did  not  choose  the  woi-d  tlam  to  he  men- 
tioned."—fitfioCs  Debates,  vol.  iv.,  p.  llfi. 


'  Governor  Seward,  in  his  speech  of  March  11, 
ISuO,  on  Freedom  in  the  Territories,  forcibly 
set  forth  the  true  and  m.inly  Northern  ground 
on  this  subject,  as  follows  : 

"The  law  of  nations  flisavo^ra  such  com- 
pacts; tlio  law  of  nature,  written  on  tlie  hearts 
and  conseienccB  of  freemen,  repudiates  them. 
I  know  that  there  aro  laws,  of  various  soj-ts, 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  Thoro  are 
constitutions  and  sC:itlites,  codes  m^rca  til  and 
codes  civil ;  but  when  we  aro  logisl  t  g  f 
States,  especiaily  whan  we  are  foundi  g  St  te 
all  tliese  laws  must  be  brought  to  the  ta  d  d 
of  the  law  of  God,  must  be  tried  by  tl  t  sta  d 
ard,  and  must  stand  or  IMl  by  it.  To  1  d 
on  this  point ;  Wo  are  not  slaveliold  "W 

can  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  oilhor  tr       Chris- 
tians or  real  freemon,  if  we  impose  o     an    h 
a  cliain  that  we  defy  all  human  power  t   f   t 
on  ourselves." — Seward's  Worles,  vol  i    i    G 
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in  whidi  lie  dwelt  witli  reasonable  and 
juatifiable  complacency  on  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  Slavery  by  the  Conati- 
(nition  i'"  and  these,  doubtless,  were 


among  the  conBiderationa  which  se- 
cured its  ratification,  by  that  body,  by 
a  vote  of  149  to  73.  Other  Southern 
States  may  have  been  thus  affected. 


8LAVEEY    TINDER    THE    CONSTITUTION. 


It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
stirrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the 
uiMbition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries simultaneoi^ly  embodied  in  the 
Ordinance  of  178T,  were  parts  of  an 
implied,  rather  than  dearly  expressed, 
compact,  whereby  Slavery  in  the  old 
States  was  to  be  protected,  upheld, 
and  guaranteed,  on  condition  that  it 
should  rest  content  within  its  existing 
boundaries.  In  seeming  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis,  the  iirst  Federal 
Congress,  which  met  at  New  York 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1T89,  proceeded  forthwith  to  adopt 
and  reenact  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories,  already  contained 
in  the  Ordinance  of  '8T  aforesaid, 
and  to  adapt  that  Ordinance  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  new  state  of  things  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Constitution.   No 


voice  was  raised  in  dissent  from  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
Congress  proceeded  to  enact,  with 
very  little  opposition,  a  stringent  and 
comprehensive  ftigitive  slave  law.' 

North  Carolina,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1789 — one  month  after  rati- 
fying the  Federal  Constitution — 
passed  an  act  ceding,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, her  western  territory — now 
constituting  the  State  of  Tcnne^ee — 
to  the  Federal  Union.  She  exacted 
and  rei^uired  Congress  to  assent  to 
this,  among  other  conditions ; 

'^Provided  alwa/ya,  that  no  regulation 
made,  or  to  be  made,  byOongress,  shall  tend 
to  emancipate  elayes." 

Georgia,  likewise,  in  ceding  to  the 
Union  (April  3,  1802)  her  outlying 
territories,  now  forming  tlie  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  imposed 
upon  the  Union,  and  required  Oon- 


'"  The  following  ia  an  extract  from  General 
Clias.  C.  PinKkney'a  Speech,  delivered  m  the 
South  Carolina  ratification  convention,  January 
n,  1138  : 

"I  Bra.  of  the  same  opinion  now  aa  I  was 
two  years  ago — that,  while  there  remained  one 
acre  of  swamp  land  uncleared  in  8outh  OaroUna, 
I  would  raise  my  voice  against  restriotiag  the 
importation  of  negroes.  *  *  *  *  The  Middle 
States  and  Vii^iuia  were  for  aa  immediate  and 
tobil  prohibition.  "We  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  ol^jections  which  were  urged  in  the  best 
manner  we  could,  and  as^gned  reasons  for  our 
inaiBting  on  the  importation,  which  there  is  no 
-J  repeat,  as  they  must  occur  to  every 
■ho  House;    a  committee  of  the 


States  WDs  appointed  ia  order  to  areommodate 
this  matter;  and,  ailer  a  great  deal  of  difSculty, 
it  was  settled,  on  the  fooling  of  the  Constitution. 
By  this  BBttlemont,  we  have  secured  an  unhmit- 
ed  importation,  of  negroes  for  twenty  years. 
Nor  ia  it  declared  when  that  importation  shall 
be  stopped ;  it  may  be  continued.  We  have  a 
right  to  recover  our  slaves  la  whatever  part  of 
America  they  may  take  refuge.  In  short,  con- 
sidering all  ciroumBtanoes,  we  l^ve  made  the' 
best  terms  for  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property  it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  We- 
vmvidkctve  inade  beiler  if  uie  could;  bin,  oalhe' 
viiiole,  I  do  not  thiii}i  tTwrniad." — EUiot's  DebaUs,, 
voL  iv.,  p.  285. 

'  For  this  act,  see  Brighilsy's  IHgest,  p.  294 . 
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gres9  t    a  ce  le  to  the  following  con- 
dition 

F  fthly  That  tie  ten-  tory  thus  ceded 
shall  beoo  ne  a  ^ta  e  and  be  admitted  into 
the  IJi  on.  as  soon  as  t  si  all  cont^n  sixty 
thousa  d  nhab  tints  or  at  an  earlier 
per  o  1  if  Oong  eis  9I1  il  thnk  it  expedient, 
on  the  same  coad  t  ona  and  restrictions, 
w  tl  the  same  p  it  le  es  a  d  in  the  same 
ma  er  as  s  prov  led  m  the  oi-dinanoe  of 
Congress  of  the  loth  dftj  ot  July,  178T,  for 
the  goverament  of  the  western  territorv  of 
the  TTnited  States ;  which  ordinance  shall 
in  all  its'  parts,  est«nd  to  the  t^rritoiy  con 
tained  in  the  present  act  of  cession,  the  trti 
cle  only  exempted  which  forbidi  Slaoery. 

Congreaa  waa  thus  precluded,  by 
the  unprecedented  and  peremptory 
conditions  aliixed  to  their  respective 
cessions  of  their  western  territory  hy 
Iforth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  tiom 
continuing  and  perfecting  the  Jeftei 
Bonian  policy  of  fundamental  and 
imperative  Slavery  inhibition  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Had  Mr.  Jef 
ferson'a  Ordinance  of  1784  been 
passed  aa  he  reported  it,  this  bench 
cent  end  would  have  been  secured. 
Accident,  and  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, prevented  this.  Mr.  Dane's  Or- 
dinance of  1787  contemplated  only 
the  territories  already  ceded  to  the 


Confederation,  leaving  thoae  still  to 
le  ceded  to  be  governed  by  some 
future  act.  The  asaumption,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  between  the 
North  and  the  South  an  original  and 
subsisting  compact,  arrangement,  un- 
derstanding, or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  whereby,  so  much  of  the  com- 
mon territories  of  the  Hepublic  as 
lay  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  any  pai-- 
ticulii  Htitude,  were  to  be  aurren- 
deied  to  felavoiy,  on  the  condition 
that  the  le^idue  should  be  quit- 
(loimcl  to  free  labor,  is  utterly  un- 
fininded  and  mistaken.  The  author 
of  the  ongiml  lestriction  waa  him- 
selt  a  bliN  eholder ;  yet  he  eoiitem- 
phted  and  piovided  for  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  oonsi^ment  of  every  acre 
of  thise  territories,  north  as  well  as 
south  ot  the  Ohio,  and  down  to  the 
%outhexnmoBt  limit  of  our  domain,  to 
Free  Libor  e\crmore.  A  majority 
of  the  States  which  sustained  that 
proposition  were  then  slaveholding, 
and  had  taken  no  decided  steps 
toward  Emancipation.  Yet  they 
none  the  l^s  regarded  Slavery  as  an 
evil  and  a  blunder,'  to  be  endured. 


'  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  (son  of  the  fa- 
mous Jocathaa  Edwarda,  who  was  the  greatoat 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom 
New  England  has  ever  produnedj,  preached  a 
seroioa  gainst  the  African  Slave-Trade,  Septsm- 
har  15,  llfll,  at  Hew  Haven,  Oontieoticut,  then 
ft  Slays  State.  Test:  The  Golden  Rule;  Mat- 
thew Tii.,  12. 

It  is  so  commonly  urged  that  the  Abolidonists 
condemn,  a  relation  whereor  they  ate  grossly  igno- 
rant, that  the  following  extract  from  that  ser- 
mon la  of  interest,  as  the  testimony  of  one  livii^ 
amid  Slavery,  aad  aa  proving  how  essentially 
identical  are  the  objections  urged  to  human  ohat- 
telhood  at  all  times,  an.d  under  whatever  circnm- 
. stances.    Mr.  Edwards  said: 

"  African  Slavery  is  eioeedingly  impolitic,  as 
It  discourages  industry.  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
,tial  to  the  political  prospect  of  any  State  than 
.industry  in  the  citizens.  But,  in  proportion  aa 
■Slaves  are  multiplied,  eveiy  kind  of  labor  be- 


comes ^nominious ;  and,  in  feet,  in  those  of  the 
United  States  in  which  slaves  are  the  most  nu- 
niBrous,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  fashion 
disdain  to  employ  themselves  in  business,  which 
in  other  States  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  first  families  and  the  first  ottices.  In  a 
country  fdled  with  negro  slaves,  labor  belongs 
to  them  only,  and  a  while  man  is  despised  in 
proportion  as  he  applies  to  it.  Now,  how  de- 
structive of  industry  in  all  of  the  lowest  and  mid- 
dle class  of  citizens  such  a  situation,  and  the 
prevalence  of  such  ideas  will  be,  you  cbtl  easily 
conceive.  The  consequence  is  that  some  will 
nearly  starve,  others  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  most  dishonest  practices  to  obtain  a  means 
of  living.  As  Slavery  produces  an  indolence  in 
the  white  people,  so  it  produces  all  those  vices 
which  are  naturally  connected  witli  it,  such  aa 
intemperance,  lewdness,  and  prodigality.  These 
vices  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  tlie  miud,  and 
unfit  men  for  any  vigorous  exertions  Mid  em- 
ployments, either  external  or  mental.  And 
thoae  who  are  unfit  for  Such  exertions  are 
already  very  degenerate ;  degenerate,  not  only  in 
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ps,  for  a  season  where  already 
establislied,  rather  than  to  invoke 
greater  mischiefs  and  perils  by  its  too 
sudden  and  violent  extirpation  than 
were  likely  to  flow  from  its  more 
patient  and  gradual  extinction.  But 
to  plant  Slavery  on  virgin  soil— to 
consecrate  vast  and  yet  vacant  tern- 
toriea  to  its  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion— to  conquer  and  annex  still 
further  domains  expre^ly  to  increase 
its  security  and  enlarge  its  power- 
are  guilty  dreams  which  never  trou- 
bled the  repose  of  the  great  body  of 
our  Eevolutionary  sages  and  patriots. 
Enlightened  by  tlieir  own  experience 


as  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  arbi- 
trary, despotic,  irresponsible  power, 
they  were  too  upright  and  too  logic- 
al to  seek  to  fasten  for  all  time  on  a 
helpless  and  inoffensive  race  chains 
far  heavier  and  more  galling  than 
those  they  had  just  shaken  ofl'.  Host 
of  them  held  ^av^  but  held  them 
imder  protest  against  the  anomaly 
presented  to  the  world  by  republican 
bondage,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
that  the  day  would  soon  dawn  that 
would  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
and  their  country  of  the  curse  and 
shame  of  human  chattelhood.^  Had 
they  been  asked  to  unite  in  any  of 


They  a 


G.  moral,  but  a  natural  sen) 
teniptible  too,  and  will  saon 
by  their  negroes  themselves. 

"Slavety  teuds  to  lewdoesa,  not  oniy  as  ii 
produces  indolence,  but  aa  it  affords  abundant 
opportunity  for  tiiat  widiadneae,  ■without  eitiier 
the  danger  or  difQoulty  of  an  attack  on  the  vir- 
tue of  a  woman  of  ciiaatity,  «■  the  danger  of  a 
eonneetion  with  one  of  111  fame.  A  planter,  with 
Mb  hundred  wenches  about  him,  is,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  like  the  Sultan  in  Iiis  ser^lio ;  and 
we  learn  too  frequently  the  inflvienee  and  effect 
of  such  a  situation,  not  only  fi'oni  common  feme, 
but  froia  the  multitude  of  mulattoes  in  countnes 
where  slavoB  are  very  numerous. 

"Slavery  has  a  moat  direct  tendency  to  baugh- 
tiness  also,  and  a  domineericig  spirit  and  conduct 
in  the  proprielorB  of  slavea,  and  in  their  children, 
and  in  all  who  have  control  of  tliem.  A  man 
who  baa  been  brought  up  in  domineering  over 
negioes  ctoi  scarcely  avoid  contracting  such  a 
habit  of  haughtiness  and  dominatiou  as  will  ex- 
press itself  in  his  general  treatment  of  mankind, 
whether  in  his  private  capacity,  or  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  with  which,  he  may  be  vested. 
Despotism  in  eeonomioa  nalurally  leads  to  des- 
potism in  politics,  and  domestic  Slavery  in  a  free 
government  is  a  perfect  solecism  in  human 
affairs. 

"  How  baneful  all  tJiese  tendencies  and  effects 
of  Slavery  must  be  to  the  public  good,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  public  good  of  s'.ioli  a  free  country 
as  oiira,  I  need  not  inform  you." — S^iTums,  1775- 
99,  p.  10. 

*  The  opinion  of  tlie  Father  of  his  Country 
respecting  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South  may  be  perceived  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts. In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  lioaring  date 
April  5,  1783,  he  says: 

"The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  yon 
propose  as  a  precedent  to  encourage  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from 
Hiot  state  of  bondage  !n  which  they  are  la.lH,  is 


a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  jour 
heart.  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  laud- 
able a  work ;  but  will  defer  going  into  a  detail 
of  the  business  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you." — i^arfts's  Waslmiglait,  voL  viii.,  p  414. 


t  letter  to  Qie  same,  of  May  10, 


"The  benevolence  ofyour heart,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, is  so  conspicuous  upon  all  occasions,  that  I 
never  wonder  at  aiy  fresli  proofs  of  it;  but  your 
late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  cdlouy  of  Cay- 
enne, with  a  view  to  emancipato  the  slaves  on 
it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  proof  of  your  human- 
ity. Would  to  God  a  like  sp^T*  migM  diffuse 
itself  in  ffis  minds  of  the  people  of  this  aumiryl 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it  Some  xietitions  were 
presented  to  the  Assembly  at  its  last  aeasion,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  but  tliey  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  reading."— /ftjd,  voL  is.,  p.  163. 

In  a  remarkable  and  very  interestii^  letter 
written  by  Lafayette  in  the  prison  of  Magdeburg, 
be  s^d ; 

"  I  know  not  what  diaposition  has  been  made 
of  my  plantation  at  Cayenne ;  but  I  hope  Madam 
De  Lafayette  will  take  care  that  the  negroes 
who  cultivate  it  shall  preserve  their  hlierty." 

The  followit^  language  is  also  Lafayette's,  in 
a  letter  to  Hamilton,  from  Paris,  April  13,  1TS5  ; 

"  In  one  of  your  New  York  GaKettea,  I  find 
an  association  against  the  Slavery  of  the  negroes, 
which,  seems  to  me  worded  in  such  a  way  as  io 
^ve  no  offense  to  the  moderate  men  in  the 
Southern  States.  Ae  I  Itave  evor  been  partioi  to 
my  hrethret  of  (hat  color,  I  wish,  if  you  are  one 
in  the  society,  you  would  move,  in  your  own 
name,  for  my  beir^  admitted  on  the  list." —  Worlcs 
of  Alex.  Hammm,  If.  Y.,  X351,  vol  L,  p.  423. 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Egbert  J.  Evmis, 
June  3,  1819,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"  I  respect  the  aentimsnts  and  motives  which 
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the  projects  of  the  Sam  Houstons, 
"William  Walkers,  Quitmans,  and 
Slidells  of  our  day,  they  would  have 
retorted  as  indignantly  as  tlie  aston- 
ished Syrian  to  the  Hehrow  prophet 
— "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?"  Oh  that  they 
had  bnt  known  and  realized  that  the 
wrong  which  to-day  is  barely  tole- 
rated for  the  moment,  is  to-morrow 
cherished,  and  the  next  day 
ed,  eulogized,  and  propagated  I 


"When  Ohio  was  made  a  State,  in 
1803,  the  residue  of  the  North-West 
Territory  became  Indiana  Territory, 
with  William  Henry  Harrison — 
since  President  of  the  United  States 
— as  Governor.  Its  eai-lier  settle- 
ments were  mainly  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  its  northern  tributa- 
ries, and  were  principally  by  emi- 
grants from  Vii^nia,  Kentucky,  and 
other  Slave  States,  These  emigrants, 
realizing  an  urgent  need  of  labor,  and 
being  accustomed  to  supply  that  need 
by  the  employment  of  slaves,  almost 
unanimously  memorialized 
through  a  Convention 
1802,  and  presided  over  by  their 
Governor,  for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Ordinance 
of  '87,  whereby  Slavery  was  expressly 
prohibited.  Their  memorial  w^  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Eepreaentar 
tives  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three, 
two  of  them  from  the  Slave  States, 


with  the  since  famous  John  Randolph 
of  Koanoke,  then  a  young  member,  as 
its  chairman.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
1803,  Mr.  Randolph  made  a  unani 
mous  report  from  this  Committee, 
recommending  a  denial  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  for  these  reasons : 

"  The  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  tliat  the  labor  of  alaves  is 
not  neeessaiy  to  promote  the  growth  and 
aettlement  of  oolonies  in  that  region ;  that 
this  lahor — demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any 
— can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  products  more  valuable  than  any  known 
to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  Oomniitteedeera.it  highly  dangerous  and 
inexpedient  to  impair  a  proTisiou  wisely 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  North- Western  Country, 
and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  salut^y  operation 
of  this  sagaciouiS  and  benevolent  restraint,  it 
ia  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample 
remuneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of 
labor,  and  of  emigration." 

The  session  terminated  the  nest 
day ;  and  the  subject  was,  the  next 
winter,  referred  to  a  new  committee, 
whereof  C^sar  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
was  chairman.  This  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  "  of  a  qualified  sus- 
pension, for  a  limited  time,"  of  the 
inhibition  aforesaid.  But  Congress 
took  no  action  on  the  report. 

The  people  of  Indiana  Territory 
persisted  in  their  seemingly  unani- 
mous supplication  to  be  allowed,  for 
a  limited  period,  the  use  of  Slave 
Labor ;  and  Mr.  Gamett,  of  Virginia, 
on  the  14:th  of  Febraary,  1806,  made 


to  engine  in  your  present 
occupaljoa  so  much,  that  I  feel  an  esteem  and 
affection  for  youc  person,  as  I  do  a  Teceration 
for  your  aaaiuned  sigimture  of  Benjamin  Rush. 
The  turpitude,  the  inhurnanity,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  infamy  of  lie  African  commerce,  have  been 
BO  impressiTely  represented  to  the  public  by  the 
highest  powers  of  eloquence,  tiiat  nothing  that  I 
could  say  would  increase  the  juat  odium  in  whieli 
it  is,  and  oi^ht  to  be,  held.  Every  meamre  of 
prwSence,  IJier^/bre,  oaght  to  bs  as,siimed  for  tlte 
wenfttwJ    fofci!    esOirpoMoi',  of  Slasern  from   the 


United  Slates.  *  •  *  I  have,  ttnvjugh  my 
whole  life,  lield  the  practice  of  ^avery  in  such 
abhorrence,  that  I  Imve  nerer  owned  a  negro  or 
any  othar  slave,  though  I  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  dmes  when  the  practice  was  not  dia- 
graceful — when  the  best  men  in  my  vidnity 
thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  their  character; 
and  when  it  baa  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  M>or  and  snbsiatence  of  free  men,  which 
I  might  liBve  saved  by  the  purcliase  of  nesroes, 
at  times  when  tliey  were  very  cheap." — Wi/rks 
of  John  Adains,  Boston,  1856,  vol.x.,  p.  386. 
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auothci"  report  from  a  Seleet  Com- 
jnittoe  in  favor  of  granting  their  re- 
qaest.  But  Congress  never  took  tliis 
report  into  consideration.  At  tlio  next 
sesaion,  a  fresh  letter  from  Governor 
Harrison,  inclosing  resolve  of  tiie 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Kepresentativea  in  favor  of  suspend- 
ing temporarily  the  inhibition  of 
Slavery,  was  received,  and  referred 
(January  21,  1807)  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, whereof  Mr.  B.  Parke,  Dele- 
gate from  said  Territory,  was  made 
chairman.  This  Committee,  com- 
posed mainly  of  members  from 
Slave  States,  made  (February  12th)  a 
third  report  In  favor  of  the  petition- 
ers ;  but  Congress  never  acted  upon 
the  subject. 

At  the  next  session,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  on  the  appa- 
rently unanimous  prayer  of  Governor 
Hai-rison  and  his  Legislature  for  per- 
minion  temporarily  to  employ  slaves ; 
but  there  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  remonstrance  of  citizens  of  the 
Territory  against  the  measure.  The 
Senate  referred  tlie  subject  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  three,  whereof  Mr. 
Jesse  Franklin,  of  N.  C,  was  chair- 
man ;  and  Mr.  Franklin,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1807,  reported  briefly 
against  the  petition,  closing  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Yonr  Oommittee,  after  duly  consideriog 
the  matter,  reapeotfuUy  submit  the  following 
resolution ; 

"  EesoheA,  That  it  is  not  expedient  at  this 
time  to  Buapend  the  sixth  article  of  oooipact 
for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  H"orth-West  of  the  river 
Ohio." 

And  here  the  long  and  fruitless 
stmggle  to  fasten  Slavery  upon  the 
vast  Territory  now  forming  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,   Michigan,  and 


Wisconsin,  appears  to  bave  ended. 
By  this  time,  emigration  from  the 
Free  States  into  that  Territory  had 
begun.  But  it  is  probable  that,  at 
any  time  prior  to  1818-20,  a  majority 
of  the  white  settlers  actually  resident 
in  that  Territory  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

For  a  counter-revolution  had  been 
silently  proceeding  for  some  years 
previous,  and  had  almost  eradicated 
the  lessons  and  the  principles  of  the 
Kevolution  from  the  hearts  of  the 
South,  saving,  of  course,  those  por- 
tions wherein  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  learned.  The  bases  of  this 
revolution  are  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin;'evenfcsfor  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  E!i  Whitney — neither 
of  tiiem  pro-sia very —are  primarily 
responsible.  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, though  second  iu  occurrence 
and  in  importance,  firat  attracted  and 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
shall,  therefore,  be  first  c 


The  river  Mississippi  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1541,  by  the  Spanish 
adventurer  De  Soto,  in  the  course  of 
his  three  or  four  years'  fantastic 
wanderings  and  fightings  throughout 
tlie  region  which  now  constitutes  the 
Gulf  States  of  our  Union,  in  quest  of 
the  iabled  Eldorado,  or  Land  of  Gold.. 
He  left  Spain  in  1538,  at  the  head  of 
six  hundred  ambitious  and  enthusias- 
tic followers,  all  eager  and  sanguine 
as  himself  in  their  quest  of  the  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  and  life.  He 
di®d  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1543 ;  and  his  body, 


'  This  -n'oril  is  meceij  a,  corruption  of  eiujme. 
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to  conceal  his  death  from  the  snr- 
roiindiiJg  hostile  savages,  waa  sunk  by 
his  surviving  followers  in  the  deep 
current  of  that  mighty  stream.  Of 
the  entire  expedition,  less  than  half, 
an  enfeebled  and  wretched  remnant, 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  summer  of  1543,  glad  to  have 
escaped  with  their  bare  lives  from  the 
inhospitable  swamps  and  savages  they 
had  BO  recklessly  encountered.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them, 
nor  even  De  Soto  himself,  had  formed 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  discovery,  of  the 
m^nitude  of  the  river,  or  of  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  regions 
drained  by  its  tributaries ;  since  more 
than  a  century. was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire before  the  Mississippi  was  re- 
visited by  civilized  men.  And  its 
next  discoverers  were  not  Spaniards, 
but  Prenehmen ;  although  Spain  had 
long  possessed  and  colonized  Florida 
and  Mexico  on  either  side  of  its 
mouth.  But  the  French — now  firmly 
established  in  Canada,  and  penetrat- 
ing by  their  tradei-s  and  voyageurs 
the  wild  region  stretching  westward 
and  south-westward  from  that  Colony 
— obtained  from  the  savages  some 
account  of  this  river  about  the  year 
1660;  and  in  1673,  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  proceeding  westward  from 
MontreaJ,  throngh  tlie  Great  Lakes, 
reached  the  Mississippi  above  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri,  and 
descended  it  to  within  three  days' 
journey  of  its  mouth.  In  1682,  La 
Salle  descended  it  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  his  king 
and  country.  A  fort  was  erected  on 
its  banks  by  Iberville,  about  the  year 
1699  ;  and  in  1703,  a  settlement  was 
made   at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Taaoo. 


Kew  Orleans  waa  first  chosen  as  the 
site  of  a  city  in  1717,  laid  out  in 
1718,  when  the  levees  which  protect 
it  from  the  annua!  inundations  of  the 
river  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  steadily  prosecuted  to  completion, 
ten  years  afterward.  The  colony  of 
Louisiana  (so  named  after  Louis  XIV.) 
remained  a  French  possession  until 
1762,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
New  Orleans  gradually  increased  in 
trade  and  population,  but  the  colony 
outside  of  that  city  was  of  slight  im- 
poi-tance  under  its  Spanish  rnlers, 
who  did  little  to  develop  its  resour- 
ces, and  were  not  popular  with  its 
mainly  French  inhabitants.  In  1 802, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, induced  the  feeble  and  decaying 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  then  in  close  alli- 
ance with  revolutionary  France,  to 
retroeede  to  her  Louisiana,  almost 
without  consideration ;  and  the  French 
flag  once  more  waved  over  delighted 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the 
transfer  was  regarded  with  regret  and 
apprehension.  Our  settlers  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  who  must  export 
their  surplus  products  through  tho 
lower  Mississippi,  or  see  them  perish 
nseless  and  valueless  on  their  hands, 
had  been  for  fifteen  yeara  in  a  state 
of  clironic  and  by  no  means  voiceless 
dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged  jeal- 
ous hostility  and  obstructive  regula- 
tions of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  that 
essential  outlet.  Threats  were  finely 
uttered  that  they  would  soon  descend 
the  river  and  clear  its  lower  banks 
of  the  Dons  and  drones  who  seemed 
to  burrow  there  only  as  an  impedi- 
ment and  a  nuisance.  The  Span- 
iards were  charged  with  fomenting 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  aliena- 
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tion  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Ohio 
from  the  Union ;  and  certain  diecon- 
tented  or  desperate  spirits  were 
pointed  at  and  named  by  their  neigh- 
bora  as  having  sold  themselves  for 
money  to  the  Spanish  governor  at 
New  Orleans,  agreeing  to  lend  all 
their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  bis 
absurd  scheme.  So  long 
held  the  gateway  of  the  ~ 
it  seemed  that  no  other  sway  there 
could  be  more  unpopular  or  odious 
with  our  Western  pioneers. 

But  a  '  sober  second  thought '  was 
evinced  from  the  moment  that  her 
flag  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of 
republican  France,  It  was  instinc- 
tively and  universally  felt  that  even 
the  growls  and  threats,  in  which  our 
people  so  freely  indulged  so  long  as 
the  effete  and  despised  Spaniard  was 
their  object,  would  no  longer  be  politic 
nor  safe.  Directly  after  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  in  1802,  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  a  powerful  French 
expedition  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies;  and,  though  its  ostensible  and 
real  destination  was  Hayti,  the  appre- 
hension was  here  general  and  reason- 
able that  it  would  ultimately,  if  not 
immediately,  be  debarked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  The  privi- 
leges of  navigation  and  of  deposit, 


which  had  seemed  so  niggardly  when 
conceded  by  the  weakness  of  Spain, 
were  now  rather  contracted  than  en- 
larged, and  were  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  We  had  freely  con- 
temned and  denounced  the  stupidity 
and  blindness  of  King  Log,  but  became 
suddenly  grave  and  silent  on  the  un- 
expected advent  of  King  Stork. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  recently 
been  called  to  the  Presidency,  and 
who  mainly  did  the  deeper  thinking 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  party 
which  now  ruled  the  country,  re- 
garded the  change  with  alarm  from 
still  another  aspect.  Popular  sym- 
pathy with  and  admiration  for  repub- 
lican France,  with  a  corresponding 
aversion  to  and  hatred  of  aristocratic 
England,  were  among  the  most  po- 
tent influences  which  had  combined 
to  overthrow  the  FederaHsts  here  and 
bring  the  Bepublicans  into  power. 
But  all  this  was  now  morally  certain 
to  be  reversed.  France,  planting 
herself,  as  it  were,  at  our  back  door, 
there  erecting  fortifications,  and  jeal- 
ously scrutinizing,  if  not  positively 
arresting,  every  one  who  should  un- 
dertake to  pass  in  or  out,  became  in- 
evitably and  predominantly  the  ob- 
ject of  American  disti'ust  and  hostili- 
ty."    And  now  the  great  advantage 


'  upon  learning  of  this  importaot  trajialbr, 
Mr.  Jefferson  (April  18,  1802)  wrote  to  Mr. 
LiTingston,  our  Miniater  at  Faria,  aa  foliowB : 

"The  eeesiOD  of  Louisiana  aod  the  Floridas 
hy  Spain  to  France,  works  most  sorely  on  t!ie 
United  States.  On  this  auliject,  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  has  written  to  you  fully,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  recurring  to  !t  personally,  so  deep  Ja  the 
impression  it  m^es  on  my  mind.  It  completely 
reverses  all  the  political  relalions  of  fbe  United 
States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  onr  politi- 
cal Gourse.  Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration, 
France  is  the  one  which  hitherto  has  offered  the 
fewest  points  on  ivhioli  we  could  have  any  oon- 
Mct  of  rights,  and  the  most  points  of  a  commu- 

ever  looked  to  her  as  our  rattoB?  friend,  as  one 


with  which  we  ooiild  never  have  an  occasion  of 
difference.  Her  growth,  therefore,  we  viewed 
as  our  own — her  miafortimes  ours.  There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which 
is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  Hree- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market; 
and,  from  ita  fertility,  it  will  ere  Jong  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain 
mors  than  half  of  our  inhabitMita.  France, 
placing  herself  in  that  door,  aaaranes  to  ua  the 
attitude  of  deSance.  Spain  might  have  retain- 
ed it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions, 
her  feeble  state,  would  mduce  her  to  increase 
our  facilities  there,  so  that  her  possession  of  the 
place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  oireum- 
'  '  ■     *    ,  which  might  malie  the  cession 
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hitherto  aecrning  to  the  Eepublican 
or  Democratic  party  from  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  and  our  sympa- 
thies with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  which  divided  her,  would  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  Federalists, 
and  probably  doubled  or  quadrupled 
in  intensity  and  efficiency.  The  vigi- 
lant and  far-seeing  Jefferson,  always 
a  patriot,  and  always  intensely  a  par- 
tisan, perceived  the  peril  at  once  to 
his  country  and  his  party,  and  re- 
solved by  a  bold  stroke  to  avert  it. 
He  determined  that  Louisiana  should 
be  ours,  and  perceived,  in  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war,  destined  so  soon  to 
sweep  away  the  fragile  frost-work  of 
the  recent  and  unreal  peace,  a  means 
of  bending  the  astute  and  selfish  Na.- 
poleon  to  his  vriU.  Louisiana,  so  re- 
cently and  easily  reacquired  by 
France,  must  become  a  peril  and  a 
bni"den  to  her  upon  the  outbreak  of 
fresh  hostilities  with  a  power  so  su- 
perior in  maritinie  strength  as  Great 
Britain,  Tamely  to  surrender  it, 
would  be  damaging,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful ;  to  hold  it,  would  cost  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  and  the  transfer  of  this  fleet 
and  array  to  a  point  so  distant  as  the 
Mexican  Gulf  was  at  best  a  hazardous 
enterprise.  France  badly  needed 
money ;  we  needed,  or  at  least  covets 


ed,  Louisiana:  and,  where  the  rulera 
on  either  side  are  men  so  capable  and 
clear-sighted  as  Bonaparte  and  Jef- 
feraon,  an  arrangement  mutually  ad- 
vantageous is  not  likely  to  fail. 
After  some  stiUful  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing— 'Mi:  Jeffereon  talking  as  if  the 
island  of  Orleans  and  the  Floridas 
were  all  that  we  greatly  cared  for, 
when  he  meant  from  the  first  to  have 
the  whole — and  after  some  natural 
higgling  about  the  price,  the  bargain 
was  struck  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1803.  The  hungry  treasury  of 
France  was  richer  by  twelve  milliona 
of  doHara;  four  millions  more  were 
paid  by  our  government  to  our  own 
citizens,  in  satisfaction  of  their  right- 
eous claims  against  France  for  spolia- 
tions and  other  damages;  and  the 
United  States  became  the  unques- 
tioned owner  and  p<^srasor  of  the  en- 
tire Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  acquir- 
ing by  this  bloodless  purchase  an  area 
of  virgin  soil,  subject  to  the  Indians' 
rights  of  inheritance  and  occupancy, 
worth  many  times  its  entire  cost. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  pur- 
chase was  made  in  the  interest  of 
Slavery,  or  with  any  reference  to  flie 
perpetuation  of  its  existence  or  the 
increase  of  its  power.  But  tl^s  does 
not  at  all  impinge  on  the  fact  that 


of  it  to  us  the  price  of  aomething  of  more  worth 
to  her.  Mot  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of 
Fiiinoe.  The  impetuositj'  of  her  temper,  the  en- 
ergy and  reatleasness  of  bar  character,  placed 
Id  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us,  ami  our 
character,  which,  though  quiet  aud  loving  peace 
and  Ihe  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-raiiided,  de- 
spising wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  in- 
jury, enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on 
earth ;  these  drcumstances  render  it  impossible 
that  Prance  and  the  United  States  can  continue 
loug  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind  if 
they  do  not  Eee  tiiia ;  and  we  must  be  very  im- 
provident if  we  do  not  begin  to  malte  arrange- 
ments on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that  FrtHioe 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sen- 
tence which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her 
low-water  mark.    It  seals  the  union  of  two  na- 


tions, who,  in  conjunction, 
possession  of  the  ocean.  Prom  that  moment, 
we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleetand 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritinie  force,  for  which  our  resources  place  ua 
on  very  high  ground :  and,  having  formed  and 
connected  together  a  power  whidi  may  render 
ro-enforcement  of  her  setilements  here  Impossible 
to  France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be 
fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any 
settlement  she  may  have  made,  aud  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purpose  of  the  united  British 
and  American  nations.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
things  we  seek  or  deeire.  It  is  one  whidi  this 
measure,  if  adopted  by  Prance,  forces  on  ua,  as 
necessarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  brings  on  its  necessary  effect." — Jeffer- 
son's Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  i31. 
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y  in  our  Union  did  secure  by 
this  acquisition  a  vast  extension  of  its 
power  and  influence.  Louisiana 
came  to  us  a  slaveholding  territory ; 
had  been  such,  whether  under  French 
or  Spanish  rule,  for  generations. 
Though  its  population  was  sparee,  it 
was  nevertheless  widely  dispersed 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  lower 
tributaries,  there  being  quite  consid- 
erable settlements  at  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Louis.  Slavery  had  thus 
already  achieved  a  lodgment  and  a 
firm  foothold  in  this  vast,  inviting 
domain.  Possession  is  notoriously 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  in  this 
case  the  tenth  was  not  wanting. 
The  white  inhabitants  were  habit- 
uated to  slaveholding,  lited  it,  and 
indolently  believed  it  to  be  condu- 
cive to  their  impoi-tance,  their  wealth, 
and  their  comfort.  Of  the  swarm  of 
emigrants  and  adventurers  certain  to 
pour  in  upon  them  as  a  consequence 
of  our  acquisition,  a  large  majority 
would  naturally  come  from  the  States 
nearest  them,  that  is,  from  the  pre- 
ponderantly and  inveterately  Slave 
States;  while  the  Northern  adven- 
turers, hying  with  alacrity  to  such  a 
tempting  field  for  speculation  and  ex- 
periment, were  pretty  sure  to  inter- 
pose no  fanatical  objection  to  a 
social  condition  unanimously  pro- 
nounced so  pleasant  and  profitable 
by  all  who  were  permitted  to  speak 
at  all  on  the  subject.  Moreover, 
the  treaty  of  cession  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  "should  be  incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  righte,  advantages,  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


And,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should 
maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  ^ro^'- 
erty,  and  the  religion  which  they 
professed."  A  just — ^no,  even  a  liter- 
al construction  of  this  provision, 
giving  to  the  word  "  inhabitants"  its 
natural  and  full  signification— might 
have  secured  liberty,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  "rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  to  the  colored  as  well 
as  the  white  Louisianians  of  that  day. 
But  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  this 
was  really  intended  by  the  treacher- 
ous murderer  of  Touesaint,  just  sig- 
nally baffled  in  his  formidable  at- 
tempt to  reenslave  the  freedmen  of 
Hayti.  It  is  very  certain  that  this 
construction  w^  never  put  in  prac- 
tice, but  that  those  who  had  been 
slaves  under  Spanish  and  French 
rule  in  Louisiana  remained  so  under 
the  flag  of  our  country,  dying  in 
bondage  unless  specially  emanci- 
pated, and' leaving  their  children  the 
sole  inheritance  of  their  sad  condi- 
tion; and  that  slaveholders,  whether 
in  fact  or  in  purpose  only,  eagerly 
hastened  to  our  new  purchase  and 
rapidly  covered  its  most  mviting  lo- 
calities with  cotton-fields  and  slave- 
huts.  The  day  that  saw  Louisiana 
transferred  to  our  Union  is  one  of 
woeful  memory  to  the  enslaved  chil- 
dren of  unbai>py  Africa^ 

The  plant  known  as  Cotton, 
whence  the  fiber  of  that  name  is 
mainly  obtained,  appears  to  be  indi- 
genous in  most  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries,  having  been  found 
growing  wild  by  Columbus  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  by  later  explorers 
throughout  the  region  of  the  low- 
er  Mississippi    and    its   tributaiies. 
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Cortes  found  it  in  nso  by  tlie  balf- 
(aTilized  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  been 
rudely  fabricated  in  AMca  from  time 
immemorial.  India,  however,  is  the 
earliest  known  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  here  it  long  ago 
attained  the  highest  perfection  possi- 
ble prior  to  the  application  of  steam, 
■with  complicated  machinery,  to  its 
various  processes;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  extended 
westward  through  Persia  and  Arabia, 
until  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  noticed  by 
Herodotus  about  iSO  B.  C,  as  tbe 
product  of  an  Indian  tree,  and  the 
staple  of  an  extensive  manufacture. 
Later  Greek  accounts  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  tree  or  shrub 
variety  was  cultivated  in  India  pre- 
viously to  the  plant  or  annual  now  iij 
far  the  more  commonly  grown.  The 
Itomans  began  to  use  cotton  fabrics 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Cfesar,  and 
the  cotton-plant  was  grown  in  Sicily 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediten-anean  so  early  as  the  tenth 
century.  The  culture,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  a 
great  importance  in  any  portion  of 
tiie  world  regarded  by  tbe  Greeks 
and  Eomana  as  civilized,  prior  to  its 
recent  establishment  in  Egypt,  in 
obedience  to  the  despotic  will  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha. 

In  the  British  colonies  now  com- 
posing this  country,  the  experiment 
of  cotton-planting  was  tried  so  early 
88  1621 ;  and  in  1666  the  growth  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  on  record.  The 
cultivation  slowly  and  fitfully  ex- 
panded throughout  the  following 
century,  extending  northward  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
southernmost  pouit  of  New  Jersey- 
where,  however,  the  plant  was  grown 


more  for  ornament  than  use.  It  is 
stated  that  "  seven  bags  of  cotton- 
wool" were  among  the .  exports  of 
Charieston,  S.  C,  in  1748,  and  that 
trifling  shipments  from  that  port 
werelikewisemadein  1754;  and  1757. 
In  1784,  it  is  recorded  that  eight 
bags,  shipped  to  England,  were 
seized  at  the  custom-house  as  fraudu- 
lently entered :  "  cotton  not  being  a 
production  of  the  United  States," 
The  export  of  1790,  as  returned,  was 
eighty-one  bags ;  and  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  -was  probably  lees  than  tlie  pro- 
duct of  some  single  plantation  in  our 
day. 

Fop,  though  the  plant  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  produced  abundantly 
throughout  tide-water  Virginia  and 
all  that  portion  of  our  country  lying 
southward  and  south-westward  of 
Richmond,  yet  the  enormous  labor 
required  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
tiny  handful  of  fibres  wherein  it  was 
imbedded,  precluded  its  extensive  and 
profitable  cultivation.  It  was  calca- 
ted  that  the  perfect  separation  of  one 
pound  of  fibre  from  the  seed  was  an 
average  day's  work ;  and  this  fact  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
production  of  the  staple  in  any  but  a 
region  like  India,  where  labor  can 
be  hired  for  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  subsisting  slaves,  however  wretch- 
edly, in  this  country.  It  seemed  that 
the  limit  of  American  cotton  culti- 
vation had  been  fully  reached,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  speedily  rev- 
olutionized the  industry  of  our  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  world. 

Eli  WnrrNET,  a  native  of  "West- 
borough,  "Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, bom  December  8, 1765,  was 
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descended  on  both  sides  from  ances- 
tors of  English  stock,  who  dated  their 
migration  from  the  old  country  nearly- 
back  to  the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
]\Iayilower.  Thej  were  generally  farm- 
ers, and,  Hlte  most  farmers  of  those 
days,  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
Eli's  father,  poor,  industrious,  and  in- 
genious, had  a  workshop  wherein  he 
devoted  the  inclement  season  to  the 
makingofwheelsandof chairs.  Here 
the  son  early  developed  a  remarka^ 
ble  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill ; 
establishing,  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  manufacture  by  hand  of 
wrought  nails,  for  which  there  was, 
in  those  later  years  of  our  Eevolution- 
ary  struggle,  a  demand  at  high  prices. 
Though  he  had  had  no  instruction  in 
nail-making,  and  liis  few  implements 
were  of  the  rudest  description,  he 
pursued  the  business  through  two 
winters  with  profit  to  his  father,  de- 
voting the  summers,  as  before  and 
afterward,  to  the  labors  of  the  farm. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  his  nails 
being  no  longer  in  demand,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  pins 
then  in  fashion  for  fastening  ladies' 
bonnets,  and  nearly  monopolized  the 
market  through  the  excellence  of  his 
product.  Walking-canes  also  were 
among  his  winter  manufactures,  and 
were  esteemed  peculiarly  well  made 
and  handsome.  Heantime,  he  con- 
tinued the  devotion  of  his  summers 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  attending 
the  common  school  of  his  district 
through  its  winter  session,  and  being 
therein  noted  for  devotion  to,  and 
eminent  skill  in,  arithmetic.  At  four- 
teen, he  was  looked  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  very  remarkable,  en- 
ergetic, and  intelligent  youth.  At 
nineteen,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education :  but  it  was  not  until 


he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-three  that  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  college.  Ey  turns  laboring 
with  his  hands  and  teaching  eehool, 
he  obtained  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  m  Tale,  which  he  entered 
in  May,  1789.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  aid  him  in  his  progress, 
giving  his  note  therefor,  and  paying 
it  so  soon  as  he  could.  On  the  de- 
cease of  hie  father  some  years  after- 
ward, he  took  an  active  part  in 
settling  the  estate,  but  relinquished 
his  portion  to  his  co-heirs.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  amount 
he  thus  sacrificed  was  large,  but  the 
generous  spirit  he  evinced  is  not 
thereby  obscnred. 

While  in  college,  his  natural  supe- 
riority in  mechanism  and  proclivity 
to  invention  were  frequently  mani- 
fested. On  one  occasion,  a  tutor 
regretted  to  his  pupils  that  he  could 
not  exhibit  a  desired  philosophical 
experiment,  because  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  could  only  be 
repaired  in  Europe.  Young  Whitney 
thereupon  proposed  to  undertake  the 
repair,  and  made  it  to  perfect  satis- 
faction. At  another  time,  he  asked 
permission  to  use  at  intervals  the 
tools  of  a  carpenter  who  worked 
near  his  boarding-place ;  but  the  care- 
ful mechanic  declined  to  trust  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  student,  unless 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  W. 
boarded  would  become  responsible 
for  their  safe  return.  The  guarantee 
was  given,  and  Mr.  Whitney  took  the 
tools  in  hand;  when  the  carpenter, 
surprised  at  his  dexterity, exclaimed: 
"  There  was  one  good  mechanic 
spoiled  when  you  went  to  college." 

Mr.  Whitney  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1792,  and  directly  engaged  with  a 
Mr.  B.,  from  Georgia,  to  proceed  to 
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that  State  and  reside  in  his  employer'a 
family  aa  a  private  teacher.  On  bis 
way  tliither,  he  had  as  a  traveling 
companion  Mrs,  Greene,  widovi'  of  the 
eminent  Eevolutionary  general,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  who  was  returning 
with  her  children  to  Savannah,  after 
spending  the  emnmer  at  the  North, 
His  health  being  infirm  on  his  arri- 
val at  Savannah,  MJrs.  Greene  kindly 
invited  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  her 
residence  nntil  h  e  should  heeome  fully 
restored.  Short  of  money  and  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  he  was  now  coolly 
informed  hy  his  employer  that  his 
services  were  not  required,  lie  (B.) 
having  employed  another  teacher  in 
his  stead !  Mtb.  Greene  hereupon 
urged  him  to  make  her  house  his 
home  eo  long  as  that  should  be  de- 
sirable, and  pursue  under  her  roof 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  then 
contemplated.  He  gratefully  accept- 
ed the  offer,  and  commenced  the 
study  accordingly, 

Mrs.  Greene  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  emKroidering  on  a  pecuhar 
frame  known  as  a  tambour.  It  was 
badly  conatmeted,  so  that  it  injured 
the  fabric  while  it  impeded  its  pro- 
duction. Mr,  Whitney  eagerly  vol- 
unteered to  make  her  a  better,  and 
did  BO  on  a  plan  wholly  new,  to  her 
great  delight  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren, 

A  large  party  of  Georgians,  from 
Augusta  and  the  plantations  above, 
soon  after  paid  Mrs.  G.  a  visit,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  ofKcers  who  had 
served  under  her  husband  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  by  them  around  her  iireaide 
was  the  depressed  state  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
ably extending  the  culture  of  the 
green-seed   Cotton,  because  of  the 


trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  sep- 
arating the  seed  from  the  fiber.  These 
representations  impelled  Mrs,  Greene 
to  say:  "Gentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  "Whitney — Tie  can 
makeanything."  She  thereupon  took 
them  into  an  adjacent  room,  where 
she  showed  them  her  tambour-frame 
and  several  ingenious  toys  which  Mr, 
"W.  had  made  for  the  gratification  of 
her  children.  She  then  introduced 
them  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling 
his  genius  and  commending  him  to 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  he 
observed  that  he  had  never  seen  cot- 
ton nor  cotton-aeed  in  his  life, 

Mr,  "Wbitnoy  promised  nothing  and 
gave  little  encouragement,  but  went 
to  work,  No  cotton  in  the  seed  be- 
ing at  hand,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  there  among  ware- 
houses and  boats  until  he  found  a 
small  parcel.  This  he  carried  home 
and  secluded  with  himself  in  a  base- 
ment room,  where  he  set  himself  at 
work  to  devise  and  construct  the  im- 
plement required.  Tools  being  few 
and  rude,  he  was  constrained  to  make 
better — drawing  his  own  wire,  be- 
cause none  could,  at  that  time,  be 
bought  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  Mrs. 
Greene  and  her  next  friend,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, whom  she  soon  after  married, 
were  the  only  persons  beside  himself 
who  were  allowed  the  entree  of  his 
workshop— in  i'act,  the  only  ones  who 
clearly  knew  what  he  was  about.  His 
mysterioua  hammering  and  tinkering 
in  that  solitary  cell  were  subjects  of 
infinite  curiosity,  marvel,  and  ridi- 
cule among  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  But  he  did  not  interfere 
with  their  merriment,  nor  ahow  them 
to  interfere  with  his  enterprise ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  winter,  his 
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machine  was  so  nearly  perfected  that 
its  success  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

Mrs.  Greene,  too  eager  to  realine 
and  enjoy  her  friend's  triumphj  in 
view  of  the  existing  stagnation  of 
Georgian  industry,  invited  an  assem- 
blage at  her  house  of  leading  gentle- 
men from  variona  parts  of  the  State, 
and,  on  the  first  day  after  their  meet- 
ing, condncted  them  to  a  temporary 
bnilding,  erected  for  the  machine,  in 
which  they  saw,  with  astonishment 
and  delight,  that  one  man  with 
"Whitney's  invention  could  separate 
more  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  single 
day  than  he  could  without  it  by  the 
labor  of  months. 

Mr.  Phineas  MiUer,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Tale, 
who  had  come  to  Georgia  as  the 
teacher  of  General  Greene's  children, 
and  who,  about  this  time,  became 
the  husband  of  his  widow,  now  pro- 
.posed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, by  which  he  engaged  to  furnish 
funds  to  perfect  the  invention,  secure 
the  requisite  patents,  and  manufac- 
ture the  needed  machine;  the  part- 
ners to  share  equally  all  profits  and 
emolument  thence  resulting.  Their 
contract  bears  date  May  2T,  1793; 
and  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Whitney 
immediately  commenced  what  they 
had  good  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  most  extensive  and  highly 
lucrative  business.  Mr,  Whitney 
thereupon  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
there  to  perfect  his  invention,  secure 
his  patent,  and  manufacture  machines 
for  the  Southern  market. 

But  his  just  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  destined  to  signal  and  bitter 
disappointment.  His  invention  was 
too  valuable  to  be  peacefully  enjoyed ; 
or,  rather,  it  was  the  seeming  and 
urgent  iaterest  of  too  many  to  rob 


him  of  the  just  reward  of  his  achieve- 
ment. He  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected that  those  who  lived  idly  and 
luxuriously  by  stealing  the  wife  from 
her  husband,  and  the  chUd  from  its 
mother,  would  hesitate  to  steal,  also, 
the  fruit  of  his  brain-work,  in  order 
to  render  thereby  the  original  theft 
ten-fold  more  advantageous  than  it 
otherwise  could  be.  Reports  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  invention 
were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated, 
creating  intense  excitement.  Multi- 
tudes hastened  from  all  quarters  to 
see  his  original  machine;  but,  no 
patent  having  yet  been  secured,  it 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  gratify  their 
curiosity;  so  they  broke  open  the 
building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the 
wonderful  prize.  Before  be  could 
complete  his  model  and  secure  his 
patent,  a  number  of  imitations  had 
been  made  and  set  to  work,  deviating 
in  some  respects  from  the  original,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  evading  all  penalty. 
Before  Whitney  had  been  three  days 
on  his  northward  trip,  a  letter  from 
his  partner  followed  on  his  track, 
which  said : 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  considora- 
blo  number  of  gins  mads,  to  be  in  readiaass 
to  send  oat  as  soon  as  tbe  patent  is  obtfiined, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  absolute  demands, 
andmake  people's  heads  easy  on  tbe  subject; 
for  I  wm.  informed  of  tasa  other  claiToants 
for  the  honor  of  the  inmetition  of  the  cotton 
gvm,  in  additMn  to  those  toe  kneui  hefore" 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Wliitney's 
plan  of  operations  was  essentially 
vicious.  They  proposed  to  constnict 
and  retain  the  ownership  of  all  the 
machines  tliat  might  be  needed,  setr 
ting  one  up  in  each  cotton-growing 
neighborhood,  and  ginning  all  the 
staple  for  every  third  pound  of  the 
product.  Even  at  this  rate,  the 
invention  would  have  been  one  of 
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enormous  benefit  to  the  planters — 
cotton  being  then  worth  fl-om  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 
But  no  single  manufactory  could  turn 
out  the  gina  so  fast  as  wanted,  and 
planters  who  might  readily  have  con- 
sented to  the  terms  of  the  patentees, 
had  the  machines  been  furnished  so 
fast  as  required,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  so  readily  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  without  machines 
altogether  because  the  patentees  could 
not,  though  others  could,  supply  them. 
And  then  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines, to  he  constructed  and  worked 
by  the  patentees  alone,  involved  a  very 
large  outlay  of  money,  which  most 
mainlybeobtainedbyborrowing.  Mil- 
ler's means  being  soon  exhausted,  their 
first  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  on  the  comparatively  favorable 
condition  of  five  per  cent,  premium, 
in  addition  to  lawful  interest.  But 
they  were  soon  borrowing  at  twenty 
per  cent,  per  month.  Then  there 
was  siekn«ss ;  Mr.  Whitney  having 
a  severe  and  tedious  attack  in  1T94 ; 
after  which  the  scarlet  fever  raged  in 
New  Haven,  disabling  many  of  his 
workmen  ;  and  soon  the  lawsuits, 
into  which  they  were  driven  in  de- 
fense of  their  patent,  began  to  devour 
all  the  money  they  could  make  or 
borrow.  In  1795,  Whitney  had 
another  attack  of  sickness ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  New  Haven,  from  three 
weeks  of  suffering  in  New  York, 
learned  that  his  manufactory,  with 
all  his  machines  and  papers,  had  just 
been  consumed  by  fire,  whereby  he 
found  himself  suddenly  reduced  to 
utter  bankruptcy.  Next  came  a  re- 
port from  England  that  the  British 
manufacturers  condemned  and  j-e- 
jeeted  the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  ma- 
chines, on  the  ground  that  tlie  staple 


the  giTi/nmg 
And  now  no  one  would 
touch  the  ginned  cotton  ;  and  block- 
heads were  found  to  insist  that  the 
roller-gin  —  a  preposterous  rival  to 
Whitney's,  whereby  the  seed  was 
crushed  in  the  fibre,  instead  of  being 
separated  from  it— was  actually  a 
better  machine  than  Whitney's  !  In 
the  depths  of  their  distress  and  in- 
solvency, MiUer  wrote  (April  2T, 
1796)  from  Georgia  to  Whitney,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  London,  there 
to  counteract  the  stupid  prejudice 
which  had  been  excited  against 
ginned  cotton ;  adding : 

"Our  fortune,  our  fate,  depends  on  it. 
The  pi-oeeas  of  patent  ginning  ia  now  quite 
at  a,  stand.  I  hear  DOliing  of  it  esceut  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 
press their  regret  that  so  promising  an  in- 
vention has  entirely  fa,iled." 

Whitney  endeavored  to  obey  this 
injunction,  but  could  nowhere  obtain 
the  nee^sary  funds ;  though  he  had 
several  times  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, and  on  one  occasion  had 
actually  engaged  his  passage,  and 
taken  leave  of  some  of  his  friends. 
October  7,  1797,  Mr.  Whitney  wrote 
to  an  intimate  fi'iend  a  letter,  where- 
from  tlie  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  extreme  embawassmenta  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  aoeumnlating 
upon  me  are  now  become  so  great  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  struggle  against 
them  many  days  longer.  It  has  reqnired 
my  utmost  exertions  to  ami,  withont  ma- 
lting the  least  progress  in  our  business.  I 
have  labored  hard  against  the  strong  current 
of  disappointment,  wMoh  has  been  threaten- 
ing to  carry  ns  down  the  cataract;  but  I 
have  labored  with  a  shattered  oar,  and 
struggled  in  vtdn,  unless  some  speedy  relief 
is  obtained.  I  am  now  quite  far  enongh 
advanced  in  life  to  think  seriously  of  marry- 
ing. I  have  ever  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  an  alliance  with  an  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous companion,  as  a  source  from  whence 
I  have  expected  one  day  to  derive  the  great- 
est happiness.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
my  tour  to  Europe,  and  tie  acquisition  of 
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something  which.  I  can  oflU  my  own,  appear 
tu  he  absolutely  necessary,  before  it  will  ha 
admissihle  for  me  even  to  thinh  of  family 
engagements.  Prohahly  a  year  and  a  half, 
at  least,  will  be  required  to  perform  that 
tour,  after  it  is  ent«red  upon.  .  Life  is  hut 
short,  at  best,  and  sis  or  seven  years  ont  of 
the  midst  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes  it,  an 
immense  sacrifice.  My  most  unremitted  at- 
tention, has  been  devoted  to  onr  business.  I 
have  sacrificed  to  it  other  objects,  from 
which,  before  this  time,  I  might  certainly 
have  gained  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. JTy  whole  prospects  have  been  em- 
barked in  it,  with  the  expectation  that  I 
should,  before  this  lime,  have  realized  some- 
thing from  it." 

At  length  the  ridiculous  prejudice 
f^ainst  cotton  cleaned  by  WMtney's 
gin  gradually  and  slowly  gave  way, 
and  the  value  of  the  invention  began 
to  be  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
But  Miller  &  "Whitney's  first  suit 
against  infi-ingers  now  came  to  trial, 
before  a  Georgia  jury ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  judge's  chaise  directly  in  the 
plainti^'  favor,  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  defendant — a  verdict  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  "Wlien 
the  .second  suit  was  ready  for  trial  at 
Savannah,  no  judge  appeai-ed,  and,  of 
course,  no  court  was  held.  Mean- 
time, the  South  fairly  swarmed  with 
pirates  on  the  invention,  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees.  In  April,  1799,  Miller 
writes  to  Whitney  as  follows : 


'  making  anything  by 
frinning  in  this  State  is  at  an  end.  Surrep- 
titious gins  are  erected  in  every  part  of  the 
oonntry ;  and  the  jnrymen  at  Augusta  have 
come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves 
that  they  will  never  give  a  cause  in  our 
favor,  let  the  merits  of  the  case  be  as  they 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
firm  would  now  have  gladly  relin- 
quished the  working  of  their  naa- 
chines,  and  confined  themselves  to 
the  sale  of  patent  rights.  But  few 
would  buy  what  they  could  safely 
steal,  and  those  few  gave  notes  which 


they  generally  took  care  not  to  pay. 
If  sued,  juries  would  often  return  a 
verdict  of  no  consideration,  or  a  trial 
would  be  staved  ofi^  until  collection 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion, which  outlawed  a  debt  that  had 
existed  through  a  period  of  four 
years.  On  one  occasion,  the  agent 
of  the  patentees,  who  was  dispatched 
on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain money  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  his  employers  for  nearly  the  full 
amount. 

Finally,  in  1801,  thia  agent  wrote 
to  his  principals  that,  though  the 
planters  of  Soiith  Carolina  would  not 
pay  their  notes,  many  of  them  sug- 
gested a  purchase  of  the  right  of  the 
patentees  for  that  State  by  its  Legis- 
lature ;  and  he  urged  Mr.  Whitney 
to  come  to  Columbia,  and  try  to 
make  an  arrangement  on  this  basis. 
Whitney  did  so,  taking  some  letters 
and  testimonials  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson,  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Madison,  which  were  doubt- 
less of  service  to  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. His  memorial  having  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
proposing  to  sell  tlie  patent  right  for 
South  Carolina  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Legislature  de- 
bated it,  and  finally  ofiered  for  it 
fifty  thousand  —  twenty  thousand 
down,  and  ten  thousand  per  annum 
for  three  years.  Whitney,  in  a  letter 
written  the  day  after  the  passi^  of 
the  act,  says : 

"  The  use  of  the  machine  here  is  ama- 
zingly extensive,  and  the  value  of  it  beyond 
all  calculation.  It  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  said  to  have  raised  the  value  of 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  three  Southern 
States  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  get  but  a  song  for  it  in  comparison  with 
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the  worth,  of  tlie  thing ;  hut  it  is  mevniig 
aoinethmg.  It  will  enahle  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney to  pay  all  their  debts,  and  divide  some- 
thing between  them.  It  establishes  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  he  valuable  as  it  respects 
our  collections  ia  other  States,  and  I  think 
there  ia  dov  a  fair  prospect  that  I  shall  in. 
the  event  realize  property  enough  to  render 
me  comfortable,  and,  in.  some  measure,  inde- 
pendent." 

He  was  mistaken.  The  next  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  nullified  the 
contract,  suspended  payment  on  the 
thirty  thousand  still  due,  and  insti- 
tuted a  Bait  for  the  recovery  of  the 
twenty  thousand  that  had  heen 
already  paid  1  The  pretenses  on 
which  this  remarkahle  course  was 
taken  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
in  1803,  based  on  a  Message  from 
the  governor,  urging  the  inexpediency 
of  granting  any  thing  to  Miller  & 
"Whitney.  The  Committee  to  whom 
this  matter  was  referred,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they — 

"  cordiaUf  agreed  with  the  governor  in  his 
observations,  that  monopolies  are  at  all 
times  odious,  partionlarly  in  free  govern- 
ments, and  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  wound  which  the  Oott«n-Gin 
monopoly  has  given,  and  wiU  otherwise 
continue  to  give,  to  the  culture  and  cleaning 
of  that  precious  and  increasing  staple.  They 
have  examined  the  Eev.  James  Hutch- 
inson, who  declares  that  Edward  Lyon,  at 
least  twelve  months  before  Miller  &  Whit- 
ney's machine  was  brought  into  view,  had 
in  possession  a  saw  or  cotton-gin,  in  minia- 
ture, of  the  same  construction ;  and  it  fur- 
ther appears  to  them,  from  the  infoi-maiaon 
of  Doctor  Oortes  Pedro  Dampiei'©,  an  oJd 
and  respectable  citizen  of  Oolumhia  county, 
that  a  machine  of  a  conatiiiction  similar  to 
that  of  MiEer  &  Whitney,  was  used  in  Swit- 
zerland at  least  forty  years  ago, /or  thejmr- 
poee  qf  picking  rags  to  make  lint  and  paper." 

This  astonishing  Committee  closed 
their  report  with  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Sesohed,  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  State  in  Congress  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  instructed  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  a  modification 


of  the  act,  entitled,  '  An  act  to  extend  the 
privEeges  of  obtaining  Patents  for  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions,  to  certiun  per- 
sons therein  mentioned,  and  to  enlarge  and 
define  the  penalties  for  violating  the  rights 
of  patentees,'  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  operation 
of  it  to  the  injury  of  that  most  valnabie  sta- 
ple, cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
improvements  on  Miller  &  Whitney's  patent 
Gin,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  price  of  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  using  it,  the  price  at  present 
bemg  unbounded,  and  the  planter  and  poor 
artificer  altogether  at  the  merey  of  the  pa- 
tentees, who  may  raise  the  price  to  any  sum 
they  please. 

"  And,  ia  case  the  said  Senators  and  Ee- 
presentatives  of  this  State  shall  find  such 
modification  impracticable,  that  they  do 
then  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  Con- 
gress, from  the  example  of  other  nations,  to 
moke  compensation  to  MiUep  &  Whitney  for 

their  discovery,  take  np  the  patent  right, 
and  release  the  Southern  States  from  so 
burthensome  a  grievance." 

ITorth  Carohna,  to  her  honor  he  it 
recorded,  in  Decemher,  1803,  nego- 
tiated an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  whereby  the  legislature 
laid  a  tax  of  two  sliillings  and  six- 
pence upon  everj/  saw  employed  in 
ginning  cotton,  to  he  continued  for 
five  years,  which  sum  was  to  he  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  taxes ;  and, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, the  avails  were  faithfully  paid 
over  to  the  patentee.  The  old 
North  State  was  not  extensively  en- 
gaged in  cotton-growing,  and  the 
pecimiary  avails  of  this  action  ware 
probably  not  large ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one, 
and  it  was  never  repudiated.  South 
Carolina,  it  should  in  justice  be  said, 
through  her  legislature  of  1804, 
receded  from  her  repudiation,  and 
fulfilled  her  original  contract. 

Kr.  Miller,  the  partner  of  Whit- 
ney, died,  poor  and  embarrassed,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1803.  At  the 
term  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Georgia,  held  at  Savannah 
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in  December,  1S07,  Mr.  Whitney 
obtained  a  verdict  against  the  pirates 
on  his  invention ;  liis  patent  being 
now  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence. 
Judge  Johnson,  in  entering  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  said : 

"  With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  discov- 
ery, Uio  court  would  deem  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  long  upon  this  topic.  Is  there 
s  man  who  hears  na,  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced its  utility  3  The  whole  interior  of 
do  Boutheru  States  was  languishing,  and 
its  inhahitanta  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  their  attention,  and  employ 
their  industry,  when  the  invention  of  this 
machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
which  fet  the  whole  country  in  active  mo- 
tion. From  ohildJiood  to  age,  it  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  Jaorative  employment.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  depressed  with  poverty, 
and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly  risen  to 
wealth  and  reapeotability.  Onr  debts  have 
been  paid  off.  Onr  capitals  have  iacreaeed, 
and  our  lands  trebled  themselves  in  value. 
We  cannot  express  the  weight  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  country  owes  to  this  inven- 
tion. The  extent  of  it  cannot  now  be  seen. 
Some  faint  presentiment  may  be  formed 
irom  the  i-eflection  tfiat  Cotton  is  rapidly 
Bnpplanting  Wool,  Flax,  Silk,  and  evenlTurs, 
in  mannfactures,  and  may  one  day  profita- 
bly supply  the  use  of  specie  in  onr  East 
India  trade.  Our  sister  States  also  partici- 
pate in  the  beneflta  of  this  invention ;  for, 
beside  affording  the  raw  material  for  their 
manufiicturers,  the  bulkiness  and  quantity 
of  the  article  afford  a  valuable  employment 
for  their  shipping." 

Sir.  "Whitney's  patent  expired  in 
1808,  leaving  him  a  poorer  man, 
doubtless,  than  though  he  had  never 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
friend  Mrs,  Greene,  and  undertaken 
the  invention  of  a  machine,  by  means 
of  wluch  the  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  the  Soutbem  States  has 
been  augmented  from  some  five  or 
ten  thousand  bales  in  1793  to  over 
finie  miUions  of  bales,  or  one  million 
tons,  in  1859 ;  this  amount  being  at 
least  three-fourtha  in  weight,  and 
seven- eighths  in  value,  of  all  the  cot- 
ton produced  on  the  globe.  To  say 
tliat  this  invention   waa  worth   one 


thousand  milHons  of  dollars  to  the 
Slave  States  of  this  country,  ia  to 
place  a  very  moderate  estimate  on 
its  value.  Mr.  Whitney  petitioned 
Congress,  in  1812,  tor  a  renewal  of 
his  patent,  setting  forth  the  costly 
and  embarrassing  struggles  he  had 
been  forced  to  make  in  defense  of  his 
right,  and  observing  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  until 
thirteen  of  the  fourteen  years'  life- 
time of  his  patent  had  expired.  But 
the  immense  value  of  his  invention 
stood  directly  in  the  way  of  any  such 
acknowledgment  of  its  merits  and 
his  righteous  claims  as  the  renewal 
he  sought  wpuld  have  involved. 
Some  liberal  members  from  the  cot- 
ton-growing region  favored  hia  peti- 
tion, but  a  majority  of  the  Southrona 
fiercely  opposed  it,  and  it  was  lost. 

Kr.  Whitney,  in  the  course  of  a 
correspondence  with  Eohert  Fulton, 
inventor  of  the  first  successful  steam- 
boat, remarks : 

"  The  difficulties  with  which  I  have  had  to 
contend  have  originated,  principally,  in  the 
want  of  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  do  jus- 
tice. My  invention  was  new  and  distinct 
from  every  other ;  it  stood  alone.  Itwasnot 
interwoven  with  anything  before  known; 
and  it  can  seldom  happen  that  an  invention 
or  improvement  is  so  strongly  markerl,  and 
can  be  so  clearly  and  specifically  identified; 
and  I  have  always  believed  that  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my  rights 
to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been  less  valuable, 
and  been  used  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
community.  But  the  use  of  this  machine 
being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were  in- 
terested in  trespassing  upon  the  patent  right, 
aad  each  kept  the  other  in  countenance. 
Demagogues  made  themselves  popular  by 
misrepresentation  and  unfounded  clamors, 
both  against  the  right  and  the  law  made  for 
its  protection.  Hence  there  arose  associa- 
tions and  combinations  to  oppose  both.  At 
one  time,  bnt  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to 
conio  into  court  and  testify  to  the  most  sim- 
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pie  facta  withm  tlieir  knowledge,  relat'iTe  to 
the  ass  of  the  maohiae.  In  one  instance,  I 
had  great  difficuity^  in  proving  that  the  ma- 
chine liad  liesa  ■used  in  Georgia,  aithoagh,  at 
tlie  same  moment,  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  tliis  machinery  in  motion  within  flftj 
yards  of  the  baildiog  in  which  tlis  conrfc  sat, 
and  all  BO  near  that  the  rattling  of  the  wheels 
was  distinctly  iieard  on  the  steps  of  the  conrt- 
honse." 

In  1798,  Kr.  "WTiitney,  despair- 
ing of  ever  achieving  a  competence 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton- 
gin,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  near  New  Haven ;  and  bis 
rare  capacity  for  this  or  any  similar 
nndertaking,  joined  ■with  his  in^an- 
ciblo  perseverance  and  energy,  was 
finally  rewarded  with  eucceas.  He 
■was  a  moat  indefatigable  worker; 
one  of  the  first  in  bis  manufactory  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  to  leave  it 
at  night;,  able  to  make  any  imple- 
ment or  machine  he  requii'ed,  or  to 
invent  a  new  one  when  that  might  be 
needed;  and  he  ultimately  achieved 
a  competency.  He  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms— improvements  that  have  since 
been  continued  and  perfected,  until 
the  American  rifled  musket  of  our 
day,  made  at  the  National  Armory  in 
Springfield,  Massaehnsetts,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  eifeetive  and  perfect 
weapon  knovrn  to  mankind.  In  1817, 
Mr,  Whitney,  now  fifty-two  years  old, 
found  himself  fully  relieved  from  pe- 
cuniary embarra^ments  and  the  har- 
5  resulting  therefrom. 


He  was  now  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
F.  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Pierpont  Edwards,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Connecticut;  _and  four 
children,  a  son  and  three  daughters, 
were  bom  to  him  in  the  next  five 
years.  In  September,  1832,  be  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  and  painful 
disease,  which,  with  alternations  of 
terrible  suffei-ing  and  comparative 
ease,  preyed  upon  him  until  January 
8, 1826,  when  be  died,  not  quite  sixty 
years  of  age,' 

The  African  Slave-Trade,  so  far  as 
it  had  any  legal  or  tolerated  exist- 
ence, was  peremptorily  closed,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1808.  This  was  the  period  from 
which,  according  to  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  optimists  and  quietists. 
Slavery  in  our  country  shoidd  have 
commenced  its  decadence,  and  thence 
gone  steadily  and  surely  forward  to  its 
ultimate  and  early  extinction.  And 
these  sanguine  hopes  were  measura- 
bly justified  by  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory. In  all  foiTner  ages,  in  all  other 
countries,  Slavery,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
isted and  flotirisbed,  was  kept  alive 
by  a  constant  or  frequent  enslave- 
ment of  captives,  or  by  importations  of 
bondmen.  Whenever  that  enslave- 
ment, that  importation,  ceased,  Sla- 
very began  to  decline.  The  grati- 
tude of  masters  to  faithful,  devoted 
servants,  who  had  nursed  them  in  HI- 


jr  of  the  cotton-g 
worthy  of  even,  the  slightest  di 


a  the 


The 


only,  and  not  very  accurate,  alhiaion 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  that  '\: 
work,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Uplonci  Cotton  is  a  dilTerent  species 
ftom  the  Sea  laland,  and  is  separated  wiUi  sueli 
difficulty  from  the  seed,  that  tho  expense  of 
cleacing  the  wool  must  have  put  a  stop  to  ita 
i'urther  cultivation,  had  not  a  machine,  by  which 


the  operation  of  cleaning  ia  eaaily  and  auceesa- 
fully  accomplifihed,  been  invented  This  ma- 
chine was  invented  in  ITflS,  by  Mr,  Mi  Whitney, 
of  Massachusetts.  There  are  two  qualities  of 
this  cotton,  the  one  t«rmed  Upltaid  Georgia, 
grown  in  the  States  of  Geoi^  and  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  other  of  superior  quality,  raised 
upon  the  banlts  cf  the  Mississippi,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  marl^et  by  tho  ua.^De  of  New 
Orleans  cotton,"  &o.,  tc — Eaajdopredia  Britait- 
nica.  Eighth  (last)  Edition,  vol.  vii.,  p.  dl7  . 
Truly,  tho  world  knows  little  of  its  greatest  men. 
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ness,  or  adhered  to  them  in  times  of 
peril  or  calamity,  or  who  had  simply 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  wealth,  had 
heen  effectual  in  redacing,  by  manu- 
mission, the  aggregate  number  of 
slaves  much  faster  than  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  preponderance  of 
births  over  deaths.  The  dianees  of 
war,  of  invasion,  and  still  more  of 
insurrection  and  civil  convulsion,  had 
operated  from  time  to  time  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  number  of  slaves. 
Even  the  licentious  and  immoral  con- 
nections between  masters  and  their 
bondwomen,  bo  inseparable  from  the 
existence  of  Slavery,  tended  strongly 
toward  a  like  r^nlt;  since  it  wag  sel- 
dom or  never  reputable,  save  in  slave- 
holding  America — if  even  there—for 
a  master  to  send  his  own  children  to 
the  auction-block  and  consign  them 
to  eternal  bondage  among  strangers.'' 
Quite  often,  the  slave-mother,  as  well 
as  her  child  or  children,  owed  her 
emancipation  to  the  affection,  the  re- 
morse, or  the  shame,  of  her  master 
and  paramour.  So  long  aa  slaves 
were  mainly  foreigners  and  barbari- 
ans, often  public  enemies,  of  fierce, 
strange  aspect  and  unintelligible 
speech,  there  would  naturally  be  lit- 
tle sympathy  betwixt  them  and  their 


masters ;  but  when  childi'en  who  had 
grown  up  together— sprung,  indeed, 
from  different  castes,  but  still  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household — familiar 
from  infancy,  and  to  some  extent 
playmates,  came  to  hold  the  relation, 
respectively,  of  master  and  slave,  it 
was  inevitable  that  kindly  feelings 
should  frequently  be  reciprocated  be- 
tween them,  leading  often  to  devotion 
on  the  one  hand  and  emancipation  on 
the  other.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  and  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  supposed  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  but  certain  dis- 
appearance of  Slavery,  byhmiting  its 
area  on  the  one  hand,  and  providing 
for  an  eai'ly  inhibition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade  on  tlie  other. 

But  the  unexpected  results  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Ootton-Gin  were  such  as 
to  set  at  naught  all  these  calcula- 
tions. The  former  opened  to  slave- 
holding  settlement  and  culture  a  vast 
domain  of  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  in 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
now  rapidly  and  profitably  expand- 
ing production  of  Cotton ;  for  Whit- 
ney's invention  had  rendered  this  sta- 
ple far  more  remunerative  to  its  pro- 
ducer than  any  rival  which  the  South 


'  "That  the  pracljoa  of  buying-  anii  sellit^ 
servants,  thus  early  bagan  amongst  the  par 
triarcha,  doscenied  to  their  posterity,  is  known 
to  every  attentiva  reader  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
«ipreasly  autliorized  by  the  Jewisli  law,  in 
which  were  many  directions  how  such  Bervants 
were  ki  be  treated.  They  were  to  be  bougiit 
only  of  the  heathen;  for,  if  aa  Israelite  grew 
poor  and  sold  himself,  either  to  discharge  a  debt 
or  to  procure  the  means  of  auhsisteace,  he 
to  be  treated  not  aaasl^  e  bitasa  hired 

and        to    d  to  m  at  the  year  of 

Un  im     d  p  wer  thus  given 

to    h      H  b    w  tl        bondseJTants    of 

h     h  rao     n    ppe.  ra       have  been,  they 

■w  P    t    ^^        ni   acqiitoing  saoli 

lert    b  m    n        □  fair  purchase. 

H     h         ol   li     man  and      Uetli  him,'  s^il 


319. 

The  above  paasaga  seems  scarcely  Just  to  the 
Law  given  by  Moses.  The  true  object  and 
purpose  of  that  Law,  so  far  as  bondage  is  con- 
cerned, was  rather  a  mitigation  of  the  harsher 
features  of  an  existing  institution  than  the 
creation  of  a  new  one.  Moses,  '  for  the  hard- 
ness of  j'our  hearts,'  says  Jesus,  allowed  or 
tolerated  some  things  which '  from  Oie  beginning 
were  not  so.'  How  any  one  can  quote  the  law 
of  Moaea  as  a  warrant  for  Slavery,  yet  not  admit 
it  aa  a  justiGcation  of  free-and-easy  Divorae,  is 
not  apparent. 
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Iiad  ever,  or  has  ever  yet,  attempted 
to  grow ;  while  the  nearly  simultane- 
ous inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wriglit,  and  others,'  whereby  steam 
was  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
machinery  admirably  adapted  to  the 
fabrication  of  Cotton,  secured  the 
cultivators  against  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  a  permanently  glut- 
ted market.  As  the  production  was 
doubled,  and  even  quadrupled,  every 
few  years,  it  would  sometimes  seem 
that  the  demand  had  been  exceed- 
ed ;  and  two  or  three  great  commer- 
oial  convulsions  gave  warning  that 
even  the  capacity  of  the  world's 
Bteadily  expanding  markets  could  be 
over-estimailed  and  surpassed  by  the 
producers  of  Cotton  and  its  various 
fabrics.  But  two  years  at  most  suf- 
ficed to  clear  off  the  surplus  and  en- 
large this  steadily  growing  demand 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  mo- 
mentarily cheeked  production.  Tlie 
five  millions  of  bal^,  produced  by  the 
United  States  in  1859-60,  were  sold 
M  readily  and  q^uiekly  as  the  one 
million  bales  produced  in  1830-31, 
and  at  considerably  higher  prices  per 
pound. 

But  the  relatively  frigid  climate 
and  superficially  exhausted  soil  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Morth  Car- 
olina— wherein  the  greater  number 
of  slaves  were  originally  held — were 
poorly,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  whereof  slave- 
labor  early  claimed,  and  succeeded 
in  substantially  maintaining,  a  mo- 
nopoly.     No    other    out-door  work 


afforded  such  constant  and  nearly 
uniform  employment  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  labor.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  South-West,  plowing  for 
the  cotton-crop  may  be  commenced 
in  January ;  to  be  followed  directly 
by  planting ;  this  by  weeding ;  and 
hardly  has  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
been  completed  when  the  picking  of 
the  more  advanced  bolls  may  be  com- 
menced ;  and  this,  with  ginning,  often 
employs  the  whole  force  of  the  plan- 
tation nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
These  being  over,  the  preparation  of 
the  fields  for  plowing  is  again  com- 
menced; so  that  there  is  no  season 
when  the  hands  need  stand  idle ;  and, 
though  long  spring  and  summer  rains, 
impeding  tillage  while  impelling  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  of  grass,  some- 
times induce  weeks  of  necessary  hur- 
ry and  nniBual  effort,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  day  of  the  year  wherein 
the  experienced  planter  or  competent 
overseer  cannot  find  full  employment 
for  his  hands  in  some  detail  of  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton. 

The  forest-covered  and  unhealthy, 
but  facile  and  marvelously  fertUe, 
South-West  hungered  for  slaves,  as 
we  have  seen  evinced  in  the  case 
of  Indiana  Territory.  Impoverished, 
hut  salubrious  and  corn-growing  Ma- 
ryland, Vij^inia,  etc.,  were  ready  to 
supply  them.  Enterprising,  adven- 
turous whites,  avaricious  men  fi-om 
the  North  and  fi-om  Europe,  but  still 
more  from  the  oldei:  Slave  States, 
hied  to  the  South-West,  in  hot  pur- 


8  Jamea  Hat^rearea  haiJ  invented  the  Spin- 
nmg-Jeony  in  1764;  this  was  supplanted  by  the 
invention  by  Sir  Riehsrd  Arkwright,  in  1768, 
of  a  sviperlor  machine forspinning  cotton  tliread. 
James  Watt  patented  his  Steam  Engine  in.  1769, 
and  his  improTemeiit,  whereby  a  rolary  motion 
was  produced,  in  1782;  and  its  first  application 


to  cotton-spinning  occurred  in  17S7,  but  it  waa 
many  years  in  winning  ita  way  into  general  use. 
John  Fiteh'a  first  success  in  steam  navigation 
was  achieTed  in  1786.  Pulton's  patents  were 
granted  in  1809-11,  and  claimed  the  simple 
means  of  adapting-  paddle-wheels  to  the  asla 
of  tho  crank  of  Watt'a  engine. 
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Buit  of  wealtli  by  means  of  cotton- 
planting  and  subsidiary  callings ;  and 
each  became  a  purchaser  of  slaves  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means.  To  clear 
more  land  and  grow  more  cotton, 
wherewith  to  buy  more  negroes,  was 
the  general  and  absorbing  aspiration 
— ^the  more  negroes  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  still  more  land  and  grow- 
ing still  more  cotton.  Under  this 
dispensation,  the  price  of  slaves  ne- 
cessarily and  rapidly  adranced,  until 
it  was  roughly  computed  that  each 
average  field-hand  was  worth  so  many 
hundred  dollars  ae  cotton  commanded 
cents  per  pound :  That  is,  when  cot- 
ton was  worth  ten  cents  per  pound, 
field-hands  were  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  each;  with  cotton  at  twelve 
cents,  they  were  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred; and  when  it  rose,  as  it  some- 
times did  even  in  later  days,  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fair  article  of 
middling  Orleans,  a  stout  negro,  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  years  old,  with  no 
particular  still  but  that  necessarily 
acquired  in  the  rude  experience  of 
farm  labor  anywhere,  would  often 
bring  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  a 
New  Orleans  auction-block.  Hence 
the  business  of  negro-trading,  or  the 
systematic  buying  of  slaves  to  seU 
again,  though  never  quite  reputable, 
and,  down  to  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  very  generally  regarded  with 
abhorrence — became  a  highly  impor- 
tant and  influential,  as  well  as  gain- 
ful, occupation.  The  negro-trader, 
often  picking  up  bargains  at  execu- 
tors' or  assignees'  sales  in  the  older 
States,  or  when  a  sudden  shift  must 
be  made  to  save  a  merchant  from 
bankiiiptcy  or  a  farm  from  the  sher- 
iff, controlled  large  sums  of  money, 
often  in  good  part  his  own.  He  was 
the  Providence  to  whom  indolent,  dis- 


sipated, easy-going  Virginians  looked 
for  extrication,  at  the  last  gasp,  from 
their  constantly  recurring  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  South-West- 
ern  planters  were  eager  to  buy  of  him 
at  large  prices,  provided  he  would 
sell  on  one  or  two  years'  credit.  He 
patronized  hote^  and  railroads ;  he 
often  chartered  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  human  merchandise ; 
he  was  nec^sarily  shrewdjkeen,  and 
intelligent,  and  frequently  acquired, 
or  at  least  wielded,  so  much  wealth 
and  influence  as  to  become  almost 
respectable.  Quite  usually,  he  was 
an  active  politician,  almost  uniformly 
of  the  most  ultra  Pro-Slavery  type, 
and  naturally  attached  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Traveling  extensively 
and  almost  constantly,  his  informa- 
tion and  volubiHty  rendered  him 
mail  and  telegraph,  newspaper  and 
stump  orator,  to  those  comparatively 
ignorant  and  secliided  planters  whom 
he  visited  twice  or  more  per  year,  as 
buyer  or  seller,  or  coEector  of  hia 
dues  for  slaves  already  sold ;  while 
his  power  as  profitable  customer  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lenient  creditor  on 
the  other,  was  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable. It  was  this  power,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  strongly 
sympathizing  and  closely  affiliated 
class  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  by 
which  Van  Buren's  renomination  for 
the  Presidency  was  defeated  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  and 
the  Democratic  party  committed, 
through  the  nomination  of  Polk  and 
its  accessories,  to  the  policy  of  an- 
nexing Texas,  thus  securing  a  fresh 
and  boundless  expansion  to  Slavery. 
"When  that  Annexation  was  suddenly, 
and  to  most  unexpectedly,  achieved, 
at  the  close  of  John  Tylei 
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tration,  relays  of  lioraes,  prej arranged 
in  the  absence  of  telegraphs,  con- 
veyed from  the  deeply  interested  ne- 
gro-traders, who  were  watching  the 
doings  of  Congress  at  the  national 
metropolis,  to  tiieir  confederates  and 
agents  in  the  slav&Hselling  districts 
of  tlie  neighboring  States,  the  joy- 
ful tidings  which  insured  an  ad- 
vance of  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  the  market  value  of  human  flesh, 
and  enabled  the  exclu&ive  possessors 
of  the  intelligence  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  extensive  and  lucrative  spec- 
ulations. 

Slave-breeding  for  gain,  deliber- 
ately purposed  and  systematically 
pm'sued,  appears  to  be  among  the 
latest  devices  and  illustrations  of 
human  depravity.  Neither  Oowper, 
nor  W^ley,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  Granville  Sharp,  nor  Clarkson, 
nor  any  of  the  philanthropists  or 
divines  who,  in  the  last  century,  bore 
fearless  and  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  flagrant  inic[uity  of  slave-making, 
slave-holding,  and  slave-selling,  seem 
to  have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
it. .  Tor  the  infant  slave  of  past  agca 
was  rather  an  incumbrance  and  a 
burden  than  a  valued  addition  to  his 
master's  stock.  To  raise  him,  how- 
ever roughly,  must  cost  all  he  would 
ultimately  be  worth.  That  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  slaves  than  to  rear 
them,  was  (juite  generally  regarded  as 
self-evident.     But  the  suppre^ion  of 


the  African  Slave-Trade,  coinciding 
with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Cotton-Gin,  wrought  here  an 
entire  transformation.  When  field- 
handa  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  young  negroes 
were  held  at  about  ten  dollars  per 
pound,  the  newly  bom  infant,  if  wcU- 
ibrmed,  healthy,  and  likely  to  live, 
was  deemed  an  addition  to  his  mas- 
ter's wealth  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  even  in  Yirginia  or 
Maryland.  It  had  now  become  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  increase  the 
number  of  births  in  his  slave-cabins; 
and  few  evinced  scruplra  as  to  the 
means  whereby  this  result  was  at- 
tained. The  chastity  of  female  slaves 
was  never  esteemed  of  much  accomit, 
even  where  they  were  white;  and, 
now  that  it  had  becoipe  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  increase  of  their  masters' 
wealth,  it  was  wholly  disregarded. 
No  slave-girl,  however  young,  was 
valued  lower  for  having  become  a 
mother,  without  waiting  to  toe  first 
made  a  wife ;  nor  were  many  masters 
likely  to  rebuke  this  as  a  fault,  or 
brand  it  as  a  shame.  Women  were 
publicly  advertised  by  sellers  as  ex- 
traordinary breeders,  and  commanded 
a  higher  price  on  that  aeconnt,* 
Wives,  sold  into  separation  from 
their  husbands,  were  imperatively 
required  to  accept  new  partners,  in 
order  that  the    frnitfulness   of   the 


'  Mr.  Edward  Tates,  a,  zealous  and  active  friend 
of  the  Union  cause,  in  "  A  letter  to  the  Women 
<£  England,  on  Slavery  in  tlie  Southern  States 
of  America,"  founded  on  personal  ofegervation 
in  1855,  g^ves  revolting  instances  of  the  brutal 
handling  of  delicate  and  beautiful  women,  appa- 
rently white,  hy  slave-dealers  and  tlieir  cus- 
tomers, in  Southern,  saie-rooms.     He  adds: 


of  a  mterried  pair  being  sold  logellier,  hut,  without 
exception,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
negroes  sold  by  the  auctioneers,  every  groviH'^ 
man  left  a  mfi  aaid  every  groum-iiip  womait  a  1ms- 
iani  *  »  *  I  saw  Mr.  PuUiam  {of  Ricli- 
mond)  sell,  to  different  buyers,  two  daughters 
away  ftom  their  mother,  who  was  also  to  be  sold. 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  a  quadroon ;  and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  large  tears  that  started 
to  hor  eyes  as  she  saw  her  two  children  sold 
away  from  her." 
Testimony  like  this  is  abundant. 
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plantation  miglit  not  suffer.  "Wo 
need  not  dwell  on  this  new  phase  of 
Slaverjj  its  revolting  features,  and 
still  more  revolting  consequences. 
TKe  simple  and  notorious  fact  that 
clergymen,  marrying  slaves,  were 
accustomed  to  require  of  them  fidel- 
ity in  their  marital  relation,  until 
separated  by  death,  or  by  iTiexorahh 
neoesaUy,  suffices  of  itself  to  stamp 
the  Bocial  condition  thus  photo- 
graphed with  the  indignant  reprobar 
tion  of  mankind.  And  when  we  add 
that  slave-girls  were  not  only  daily 
Bold  on  the  auction-blocks  of  New 
Orleans,  and  constantly  advertised  in 
her  journals,  as  very  nearly  white, 
well-educatedj  and  possessed  of  the 
rarest  personal  attractions,  and  that 
they  commanded  double  and  treble 
prices  on  this  account,  we  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  added  to  complete  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  of  legalized  and 
priest-sanctioned  iniquity,  more  gi- 
gantic and  iafemal  than  heathenism 
and  barbarism  ever  devised.  Tor  the 
Circassian  beauty,  whose  charms 
seek  and  iind  a  market  at  Constanti- 
nople, is  sent  thither  by  her  parents, 
and  is  herself  a  willing  party  to  the 
speculation.  She  hopefully  bids  a 
last  adieu  to  the  home  of  her  infancy,, 
to  find  another  in  the  harem  of  some 
■wealthy  and  powerful  Turk,  where 
she  will  achieve  the  life  of  luxury 
and  idleness  she  covets.  But  the 
American-born  woman,  consigned  by 
the  laws  of  her  country  and  the  fiat 
of  her  owner  to  the  absolute  po^es- 
sion  of  whomsoever  bids  most  for 
her,  neither  consents  to  the  transfer, 
nor  is  at  all  consulted  as  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  is  helplessly  eon- 
signed.  The  Circassian  knows  that 
her  children  will  be  free  and  honored. 
The  American  is  keenly  aware  that 


hers  must  share  her  own  bitter  and. 
hopeless  degradation.  It  was  long  ago 
observed  that  American  Slavery,  with 
its  habitual  and  life-long  sep^ations 
of  husband  from  wife,  of  parent  from 
child,  its  exile  of  perhaps  the  larger 
portion  of  its  victims  from  the  hum- 
ble but  cherished  homes  of  their 
childhood  to  the  strange  and  repul- 
sive swamps  and  forests  of  the  far 
South- West,  is  harsher  and  viler  than 
any  other  system  of  bondage  on 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  And 
when  we  add  that  it  has  been  cai-e- 
fuUy  computed  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, since  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  had  received  more 
money  for  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
regularly  sold  and  exported,  than  her 
soil  and  all  that  was  upon  it  would 
have  sold  for  on  the  day  when  she 
seceded  from  the  Union,  we  need 
adduce  no  more  of  the  million  facts 
which  unite  to  prove  every  wrong  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  crime— that  God 
has  implanted  in  every  evil  the  seeds 
of  ite  overthrow  and  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

The  conflicting  currents  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  action  with  regai'd 
to  Slavery — that  which  was  cherished 
by  the  Eevolutionary  patriots,  and 
gradually  died  with  them,  and  that 
by  which  the  former  was  impercepti- 
bly supplanted — are  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  history  and  progre^  of 
the  movement  for  African  Coloniza- 
tion. Its  originator  was  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  who  was 
settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Newport, 
E.  I.,  in  1770,  and  found  that  thriv- 
ing sea-port  a  focus  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-Trade,  upon  both  of  which 
he  soon  commenced  an  active  and 
determined  war.     The  idea  of  coun- 
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teraeting,  and  ultimately  suppressing, 
the  Slave-Trade,  through  a  system- 
atic colonization  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  with  emancipated  blacks 
from  America,  was  matured  and  sug- 
gested hy  him  to  others,  even  before 
tho  outbreak  of  the  !Re volution  ary 
war ;  and  its  realization,  interrupted 
by  that  struggle,  was  resumed  by  him 
directly  after  it  had  been  closed. 
This  was  anterior  to  the  British  set- 
tlement of  Sierra  Leone,  and  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Clarkson's  prize 
essay,  commanding  public  attention 
to  the  horrora  of  the  Slave-Trade. 
Among  Br,  Hopkins's  European  cor- 
r^pondents  were  Granville  Sharp 
and  Zachary  Haeaulay,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  and  least  com- 
promising of  British  abohtionists. 
Through  his  influence  and  efforts, 
three  colored  youth  were  educated 
in  New  England,  toward  the  clcee  of 
the  last  century,  with  express  refer- 
ence to  missionary  labor  in  Africa  in 
connection  with  the  Colonization 
movement.  Two  of  these  ultimately, 
though  at  a  mature  age,  migrated  to 
Liberia,  where  they  died  soon  after. 
Thirty-eight  American  blacks  emi- 
grated to  Sierra  Leone  in  1815, 
under  the  auspices  and  in  the  vessel 
of  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
initial  organization  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  took  place  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  antiunn  of 
1816 ;  and  that  Society  was  formally 
organized  at  "Washington,  by  the 
choice  of  officers,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817.  Its  first  attempt  at  prac- 
tical colonization  was  made  in  1820 
on  Sherbro  Island,  which  proved  an 
unfortunate  location ;  its  present  po- 
sition on  the  main  land,  at  Cape 
Mesurado,  was  purchased  December 
15,  1821,  and  some  colonists  landed 


on  it  early  in  the  following  year. 
About  one  thousand  emigrants  were 
dispatched  thither  in  the  course  of 
the  following  seven  years,  including 
a  BraaU  church  of  colored  persons 
which  migrated  from  Boston  in  1826. 
The  additional  number  dispatched 
during  the  succeeding  thirty  years 
was  not  far  from  eight  thousand. 
The  city  founded  by  the  original 
emigrants  received  the  name  of  Mon- 
rovia, and  in  18i7  the  colony  declared 
itself  an  independent  repubhc  under 
the  name  of  Liberia,  That  repubhc 
still  exists,  enjoying  a  moderate  and 
equable  prosperity,  in  spite  of  its  un- 
healthiness  for  whites,  and  for  all  but 
duly  acclimated  blacks,  on  account 
of  its  tropical  and  humid  location. 

But  the  Colonization  movement, 
though  bountifully  lauded  and  glori- 
fied by  the  eminent  in  Church  and 
State,  and  though  the  Society  num- 
bered among  its  Presidents  Bushrod 
Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  Jam^ 
Madison,  and  Henry  Clay,  has  not 
achieved  a  decided  success,  and 'for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  steadily 
and  stubbornly  declined  in  import- 
ance and  consideration.  It  has 
ceased  to  command  or  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  abolitionists,  without 
achiemig  the  hearty  confidence, 
though  it  has  been  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  abundant  verbal  commend- 
ations, of  their  antagonists.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  while  it  was 
presented  to  the  former  class  as  a  safe 
and  unobjectionable  device  for  miti- 
gating the  evils,  while  gradually  un- 
dermining the  existence,  of  human 
bondage  in  our  country,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  commended  to  the 
favor  and  patronage  of  slaveholders 
aa  a  means  of  relieving  the  South  of 
its  dangerous  free-negro  element,  and 
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tlius  augmenting  the  security  and 
insuring  the  perpetuity  of  their  be- 
loved institution.  Moreover,  as  the 
enhanced  and  constantly  increasing 
market  value  of  slaves  obstructed  and 
diminished  manumissions  with  a  view 
to  colonization,  the  class  of  subjects 
for  deportation  to  Africa  steadily 
fell  off  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  those  composing  it.  When,  at 
last,  the  South,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  quite  generally  adopted  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of 
the  essential  righteousness  and  signal 
beneficence  of  Slavery — ^wlien  the  re- 
lation of  life-long  servitude  and  utter 
subjugation  to  the  wiU  of  a  master 
was  declared  the  true,  natural,  and 
most  enviable  condition  of  the  la- 
boring class  any  where— the  condition 
most  conducive  to  their  happiness,'" 
moral  culture,  and  social  well-being — 
the  idea  of  liberating  individuals  or 
families  from  this  subjugation,  and 
sending  them  from  peaceful,  plenti- 
ful, and  prosperous  America  to  be- 
nighted, barbarous,  and  inhospitable 
Africa,  became,  in  this  view,  a  trans- 
parent absurdity.  No  disciple  of 
Calhoun  could  be  a  logical,  con 
eistent  colonizationist,  any  more  than 
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a  follower  of  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillipa.  The  constantly  and  widely 
diverging  currents  of  American  opin- 
ion soon  left  the  Colonization  move- 
ment hopelessly  stranded.  The 
teachings  of  the  new  Southern  school 
tended  palpably  toward  the  extii'pa^ 
tion  from  the  South  of  the  free-negro 
anomaly,  through  reenslavement 
rather  than  exile.  Legislative  efforts 
to  decree-  a  general  sale  of  free 
into  absolute  .slavery  were 
in  several  States,  barely  defeat- 
ed iu  two  or  three,  and  fully  success- 
ful in  one.  Arkansas,  in  1858-9, 
enacted  the  enslavement  of  all  free 
colored  pereons  within  her  limits, 
who  should  not  remove  beyond  them 
before  the  ensuing  4th  of  July,  and 
this  atrocious  edict  was  actually  en- 
forced by  her  authorities.  The  ne- 
groes generally  escaped ;  but,  if  any 
remained,  they  did  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  first  sheriff  who  could 
lay  hands  on  them  would  hurr;'  them 
to  the  auction-block,  and  sell  them 
to  the  highest  bidder.  And  this  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  fate  to  which 
the  new  Southern  dogma  was  morally 
certiin,  in  a  few  years,  to  consign  the 
whole  tree  colored  population  of  the 


lu  ii  What  disposiOon  God,  in  Hia  proviCencQ 
will  eventually  make  of  theae  blacks,  caonut  le 
foretold;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  (ur 
own  happiness  and  theirs  as  long  as  we  csn  In 
dealing  with  this  question,  it  will  iiot  do  io  la 
guided  by  abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  slavery 
We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  tie  past  and 
BB  eiperienoe  proves  that  the  negro  is  better  off 
in  slavery  at  the  Soufii  than  in  fteedom  else 
where,  it  is  the  part  of  philanthropy  to  keep  hira 
here,  as  we  keep  our  idiiidren  in  subjection  for 
their  own  good." — De  Bow'a  Seviev/,  vol.  iL,  p. 
310. 

Mr, ,  Chestnut  of  3.  C,  in  a,  long  pro-slavery 
speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  April  9,  1860,  pre- 
sented his  views  of  the  inherent  eiaellence  of 
human  bondage,  as  regards  the  slaves  fhem- 
selvea,  aa  follows : 

"But  you  say,  '  I  leave  out  of  Iho  considera- 
tion the  happiness  of  the  rsco  eniilaved.'  By  no 
means.    It  is  an  important  element  of  the  moral 


argument  *  *  *  In  the  general  march  of  human 
pi  ogress,  there  is  bo  one  interest  of  humanitj 
^1  hich  has  advanced  more  rapidly  thao  the  msti- 
tubon  of  African  Slavery  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
states  It  has  stood  the  test  of  every  trial.  Its 
mission  IS  to  subdue  the  uubrolien  regions  of  the 
warm  and  fertile  South,  and  its  end  is  the  hap- 
pmeasand  civilization  of  the  human  race,  indud~ 
tug  theraeeofihe  slave,  in  sH  respects." 

Said  Mr.  Jaa,  M.  Mason,  of  Va.,  in  the  debate 
of  the  following  day : 

"Ah  to  the  slave  population,  I  agree  with  fh? 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  a  problem,  it 
has  worlted  itself  out ;  the  thing  is  settled  here, 
so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  or  the  opinions 
and  purposes  of  the  South,  or  their  ability  to 
make  their  opinions  and  purposes  good.  It  wQl 
become,  as  it  has  already  begim  to  be,  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  South  to  have  no  more  eman- 
cipation. Let  thern  continue  inbondage  as  they 
now  eiist,  as  the  bast  condition  of  both  races." 
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Slave  Statoi,  Iiad  not  those  States  I  resisted  and  protested,  but  only  to 
been  predpitated  into  their  great  he  overborne  by  inexorable  logic,  and 
Eebellion,     Individuals  would  have  I  even  more  inexorable  majorities. 


THE    MISSOURI    STRUGGLE. 


Wheh  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  was  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion,' the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana 
puTohase,  wbieh  bad  formerly  borne 
the  designation  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, was  renamed  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.  The  people  of  a  portion 
of  this  Territory,  stretching  west- 
Ward  from  the  Mississippi  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Missouri,  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  admission  mto 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Mi^ouri ; 
and  their  memorials'  were  referred 
by  the  House  to  a  Select  Committee, 
whereof  Mr,  Scott,  their  delegate, 
was  chairman.  This  Committee  re- 
ported^ a,  bill  in  accordance  with  their 
prayer,  wliieh  was  read  twice  and 
committed ;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  thereon  during  that  session. 

The  same  Congress  reconvened  for 
its  second  session  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  INovember,  and  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  whole,'  and  in  due  time  took  up 
the  Missouri  bill  aforesaid,  which  was 
considered  throughout  that  sitting 
and  that  of  the  next  day  but  one, 
during  which  several  amendments 
were  adopted,  the  most  important 
of  which,  moved  by  General  James 
TallmadgCj  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  was  as  follows : 


"And  prmided,  Tliiit  tlie  introduction  of 
Slavery,  or  involuntary  aervituile,  be  prohil>- 
ited,  except  for  the  pnnishmenC  of  oiimes, 
whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  convicted ; 
and  that  all  children  bora  within  tho  swd 
State,  after  tlie  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  declared  &ee  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-flve  years." 

On  the  rising  of  the  Committee, 
the  Teas  and  Nays  were  demanded 
in  the  House  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment;  when 
a  division  was  called,  and  so  much 
of  it  as  precedes  and  includes  the 
word  "convicted"  was  adopted  by 
87  Yeas — all  from  the  substantially 
Free  States"  except  one  of  the  two 
membei's  from  Delaware  —  to  76 
Nays,  whereof  ten  were  from  Free 
States — Massachusetts  (then  includ- 
ing Maine)  supplying  three  of  them, 
New  York  three,  with  one  each  from 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois,  The  residue  of  the 
amendment  vias  likewise  sustained, 
by  the  close  vote  of  83  Yeas  to  78 
Nays.  The  bill  thus  amended  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  98 
Yeas  to  56  Nays,  and  the  next  day 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  the  restriction  aforesaid  was 
stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16, 
and  the  bill  thus  amended  passed 
without  a  division,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  session.  Being  now 
returned  to  the  House,  General  Tall- 


'  April  8,  1812. 

'  On  the  IStli  of  Morch,  1; 

*  February  13,  1819. 


'  April  3d. 
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madge  moved  its  indefinite  post- 
ponement, wMct  was  defeated — 
Yeas  69,  Najs  T4.  But  the  question 
nest  presented,  of  concurrence  in  the 
Senate's  amendment  aforesaid,  was 
decided  in  the  negative — Yeaa  76, 
Najs  78 ;  and  the  bill  returned  to 
the  Senate  accordingly.  The  Sen- 
ate insisted  on  its  amendment  with- 
out a  division ;  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  bill  to  the  House,  Mr.  John  "W", 
Taylor,'  of  New  York,  moved  that 
the  House  adhere  to  its  disagree- 
ment; which  prevailed — Yeas  78, 
Nays  66,     And  so  the  bUl  failed  for 

A  bill,  organizing  so  much  of  the 
Territory  of  Missonn  as  was  not  in- 
eluded  within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  that  name,  to  be 
known  as  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
was  considered  at  this  s^sion,  and 
Mr,  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved 
the  application  thereto  of  the  restric- 
tion aforesaid.  So  much  of  it  as 
required  that  all  slaves  horn  within 
the  Territory  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  should  be  free  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  carried,'  by  75  Yeas 
to  72  Nays,  and  the  residue  defeated 
hy  70  Yeas  to  71  Kays.  Next  day, 
however,  the  adopted  clause  was  re- 
considered and  stricken  out,  and  the 
bill  ultimately  passed  without  any 
reference  to  Slavery.  Arkansas  be- 
came in  consequence  a  Slave  Terri- 
tory, and  ultimately  a  Slave  State. 

A  new  Congress  convened  Decem- 
ber 6, 1819 ;  and  Mr.  Scott"  moved 
a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  memorials  from  Missouri,  in- 
eluding  that  of  her  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, asking  admission  into  the 
Union,  This  motion  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Speaker  Clay  .appointed  as  such 


Committee  three  members  from  Slave 
States,  beside  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
chairman,  with  but  one  from  a  Free 
State.  In  the  Senate,  the  legislative 
memorial  aforesaid  was  refeiTcd  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  Slave  States 
with  but  two  from  Eree  States, 

Upon  the  conflict  which  ensued, 
the  Slave  Power  entered  with  very 
great  incidental  advantages.  The 
President,  Mr.  Monroe,  though  he 
took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the 
strife,  was  well  known  to  favor  that 
side,  as  did  a  majority  of  his  Cabi- 
net, so  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  and  the  hopes  of  aspir- 
ants to  its  favor  were  powerful  make- 
weighta  against  the  policy  of  Eestrio- 
tion.  The  two  ex-Presidents  of  the 
dominant  party,  Messrs.  Jefferaon 
and  Madison,  still  survived,  and  gave 
their  powerful  iiiflnence  openly  in 
accordance  with  their  Southern  sym- 
pathies rather  than  their  Anti-Slavery 
convictions,  Mr,  Clay,  the  popular, 
and  potent  Speaker  of  the  Honse, 
though  lUiewise  Anti-Slavery  in  prin- 
ciple, was  a  zealous  and  most  effi- 
cient adversary  of  iEestriction.  The 
natural  fears  of  a  destruction,  or  at 
least  a  temporary  prmtration,  of  the 
Republican  ascendency,  through  the 
reformation  of  parties  on  what  were 
called  geographical  lines,  also  tended 
strongly  to  defeat  the  proposed  inhi- 
bition of  Slavery.  The  North,  it  had 
by  this  time  come  to  be  understood, 
if  beaten  in  such  a  struggle,  would 
quietly  submit;  while  the  South,  it 
was  very  clearly  intimated  and  gen- 
erally believed,  would  shiver  all  party 
bands,  and  perhaps  even  the  Union 
itself,  rather  than  submit  to  a  defeat 


'  Someyeara  afienrard,  Spealccr  of  the  House, 
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MoreoveCj  the  sliape  and  manner 
in  ■wliieh  the  question  was  presented 
■were  exceedingly  fayorable  to  the 
Southern  side.  Its  advocates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  general  policy  of 
defending  and  promoting  Slavery  in 
the  abused  name  of  Liberty,  fought 
their  battle  under  the  flag  of  State 
Sovereignty,  State  Equality,  etc.  The 
Eight  of  the  People  to  form  and 
modify  tlieir  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgment,  in- 
terest, feelings,  or  convictions,  was 
the  burden  of  their  strain.  Said  Mr, 
"William  Pinkney,'  of  Uaryland, 
their  most  pretentious  and  ornate,  if 
not  their  ablest  champion : 

"  Slavery,  we  ai-e  told  in  many  a  pamphlet, 
memorial,  and  speech,  with  which  the  press 
has  lately  groaned,  is  a  foul  blot  on  our  oth- 
erwise immaonlate  reputation.  Let  this  be 
conneded— yet  you  are  no  nearer  thun  he- 
fore  to  the  conclusion  that  you  possess  power 
which  may  deal  with  other  objects  as  effectu- 
ally as  with  this.  Slavery,  we  are  further 
told,  with  some  pomp  of  metaphor,  is  a  can- 
ker at  the  root  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  this 
republican  empire,  a  pestilent  disease  that 
is  snatcliing  the  yonthftd  bloom  from  its 
cheek,  prostrating  its  honor  and  withering 
its  strength.  Be  it  so — yet,  if  you  have 
power  to  medicine  to  it  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and  in  virtue  of  the  diploma  which 
you  claim,  you  also  have  the  power,  in  the 
distribution  of  your  political  Hlexipharmies, 
to  present  the  deadliest  drugs  to  every  Ter- 
ritory that  would  become  a  State,  and  bid  it 
drink  or  remain  a  colony  forever.  Slavery, 
we  are  also  told,  is  now  'rolling  onward 
with  a  rapid  tide  toward  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  the  West,'  threatening  to  doom 
them  to  sterility  and  sorrow,  unless  some 


potent  voice  can  say  to  it^  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther.  Slavery  engenders 
pride  and  indolence  in  him  who  commands, 
and  inflicts  intellectual  and  moral  degrada- 
tion on  him  who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  is 
unchristian  and  abominable.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  deny  that  Slavery  is  all  this  and 
more;  but  I  shall  not  think  myself  the  less 
authorized  to  deny  that  it  is  for  ymi  to  stay 
the  courae  of  this  dark  torrent,  by  opposing 
to  it  a  mound  raised  up  by  the  labors  of  this 
portentous  discretion  on  fie  domain  of  oth- 
ers; a  mound  which  you  cannot  erect  but 
throufth  the  instrumentality  of  a  trespass  of 
no  ordinary  kind — not  the  comparatively  in- 
nocent trespass  that  heats  down  a  few  blades 
of  grass,  which  the  first  kind  sun  or  the  nest 
refreshing  shower  may  cause  to  spring  agaiu 
— but  that  which  levels  with  the  ground  the 
lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  clMma  im- 
mortality for  the  destruction  which  it  in- 
flicts." 

Throughout  the  discussion,  the  ar- 
gument that  Missouri,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  would  be 
subject  to  unprecedented,  invidious, 
and  degrading  exactions — that  she 
would  be  brought  into  the  Union 
not  as  the  equal,  but  as  tlie  subject 
of  her  elder  sisters- — that  the  power 
thus  exercised  mvolved  the  assertion 
of  unlimited  and  utterly  irresponsi- 
ble authority  to  shape  land  mold  the 
institutions  of  every  new  State — ^was 
pressed  with  eminent  subtlety,  perti- 
nacity, and  vigor.  The  right  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  any  or  all  of  the 
Territories,  denied  by  none,  was  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  Mr.  Philip  P. 
Barbour,'"  of  Virginia.  But  this 
admission,  however  generally  made, 


*  Speech  in  the  TJ.  S.  Senate,  February  15, 

'»  In  tbe  debate  of  Monday,  Feb.  15,  1819, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barhour,  of  Ta.,  eaid: 

"  Tha  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  mto 
the  new  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  emancipate,  at 
the  age  of  twen^-live  years,  tlie  children  of  ail 
tliose  slaves  who  are  now  within  its  limits.  The 
first  objection,  said  he,  which  meets  us  at  tlio 
very  thresiiold  of  tlie  discussion,  is  this ;  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed provision.  Our  power,  in  relation  to  lliis 
subject,  is  derived  from,  tlie  fivet  clause  of  the 
third  section  of  tbe  fourth  article  of  the  Gonsti- 


tuOon,'  wliich  is  in  these  words :  '  New  Stales 
maybe  admittedbythe  Corneas  into  this  Union.' 
Now,  Sir,  although  by  the  next  succeeding  clause 
of  tlie  same  section,  '  Oongreaa  baa  tlie  power 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  Territory  of  the  United  States;' and 
althougb,  therefore,  whilst  the  proposed  State 
continued  a  part  of  our  T&rilary,  upon  the 
footing  of  a  Territorial  government,  it  uwmW 
liave  been  competent  for  us,  under  the  power 
expressly  given  to  make  needM  rules  and  reg- 
ulations— to  Aawe  esioMished  the  •jirmoifile  luno 
proposed ;  yet  the  question  asaumee  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  that  principle  is  intended  to 
apply  to  a  Statb." — Benton's  Ahridgmeai.  N,  Y., 
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did  not  gain  a  single  Southern  vote 
for  the  policy  of  Restriction  when 
the  bill  to  organize  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory was  under  consideration ;  where- 
on Mr.  "Walkei',  of  I^Torth  Carolina, 
in  opposing  that  policy,  gravely,  and 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  irony, 
observed :  "  Let  it  not  he  forgotten 
that  we  are  legislating  in  a  free 
country,  and  for  a  free  people." 
But  the  champions  of  Restriction, 
though  less  agile  and  skillfiil  of  fence 
than  their  opponents,  were  by  no 
means  worsted  in  the  argument. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  logic, 
from  the  speech  of  John  W,  Taylor ;" 

"  Gentlemen  have  said  the  amendment  is 
in  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  it  impairs 
the  property  of  a  master  in  his  slave.  Is  it- 
then  pretended  that,  .notwithstanding  the 
declaration  in  our  bill  of  rights  '  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,'  one  individual  can 
have  a  vested  property,  not  only  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  but  also  in 
generations  not  yet  called  into  existence! 
Oan  it  be  believed  that  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture has  no  power  to  provide  rnles  and  regu- 
lations for  meliorating  the  condition  of  fu- 
ture ages?  And  this,  too,  when  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  vested  in  Congress  fall 
sovereignty,  by  authorizing  the  enactment 
of  whatever  law  it  may  deem  oonduoive  to 
iSie  welfare  of  the  country  ?  The  sovereign- 
ty of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  States  is 
limited  by  speoiflo  grants,  but  in  regard  to 
the  Territories  it  is  unlimited.  Missouri 
was  puwhased  with  our  money ;  and,  until 
incorporated  into  the  family  of  States,  it  may 
be  BcJd  for  money.  Oan  it,  then,  be  main- 
tained that,  though  we  have  the  power  to 
dispose  of  tils  wjole  Territory,  we  have  no 
right  to  provide  against  the  furtlier  increase 
of  Slavery  within  its  limits?  That,  althongli 
we  may  change  the  political  relations  of  its 
free  citizens  by  tranrferring  their  country  to 
a  foreign  power,  we  cannot  provide  for  the 
gradud  abolition  of  Slavery  within  its  limits, 
nor  establish  those  civil  regulations  whieh 
naturally  flow  from  self-evident  truth !  H"o, 
Sir;  it  cannot:  the  practice  of  nations,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  have  long 
dnce  decided  these  qnestions. 

"Having  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  onr 
right  to  legislate  in  the  manner  proposed,  I 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  exer- 


cising it.  And  here  I  might  rest  satisfied 
with  reminding  my  opponents  of  their  own 
declarations  on  tlte  subject  of  Slavery.  How 
often  and  how  eloquently  have  they  deplored 
its  existence  among  theml  What  wiEing- 
noss,  nay,  what  solicitude,  have  they  not 
manifested  to  be  relieved  from  this  birrden ! 
How  have  they  wept  over  the  unfortunate 
policy  which  first  introduced  slaves  into 
this  country!  How  have  they  disclaimed 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  that  original  sin,  and 
thrown  it  baolc  upon  their  ancestors  I  I 
have  with  pleasure  heai-d  these  avowals  of 
regret,  and  coniided  in  their  sincerity;  I 
have  hoped  to  see  its  effects  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Humanity.  Gentlemen 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
principles  into  practice.  If  they  have  tried 
Slavery  and  found  it  a  eurse — if  they  desire 
to  dissipate  the  gloom  with  which  it  covers 
their  land — I  call  upon  them  to  exclude  it 
from  the  Tenitory  in  question  ;  plant  not  its 
seeds  in  this  uncorrupt  soil ;  let  not  our 
children,  looking  back  to  tlie  proceedings  of 
this  day,  say  of  them,  as  they  have  been 
constrained  to  speak  of  iheir  fathers, '  We 
wish  their  decision  had  been  different ;  we 
regret  the  existence  of  this  unfortunate  popu- 
lation among  us ;  but  we  found  them  here ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  it  is 
our  misfortune ;  we  must  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience,' 

"  History  will  record  the  decision  of  this 
day  as  eserting  its  inflnence  for  centuries  to 
oome  over  the  population  of  half  our  conti- 
nent. If  we  rgeot  the  amendment,  and  suf- 
fer this  evil,  now  easily  eradicated,  to  strike 
its  roots  BO  deep  into  the  soil  that  it  can 
never  be  removed,  shall  we  not  fliraish  some 
apology  for  doubting  our  sincerity  when  we 
deplore  its  oKistence!  Shall  we  not  expose 
ourselves  to  the  same  kind  of  censure  which 
was  pronounced  by  theSavioar  of  mankind 
on  (he  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  builded 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished 
the  sepulchres  of  tiie  righteous,  and  said,  if 
they  Had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
theia  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  while 
they  manifested  a  spirit  which  clearly 
proved  them  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
those  who  killed  the  prophets,  and  thus 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  ini- 

The  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
ISfew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  unani- 
lopted  and  transmitted  re- 
favor  of  the  proposed  Ke- 
striction;    and    Hke    resolves    were 


"  February  T5,  1S19. 
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adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  tKe 
Slave  State  of  'Delaware.  A  frank 
and  forcible  memorial  from  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  and  its  Ticinity, 
drafted  by  Daniel  "Webster,'*  and 
i  by  the  principal  citizens  of  all 
!,  asserted  the  complete  author- 
ity of  Congress  over  the  subject,  and 
demanded  Restriction  on  those 
grounds  of  expediency,  moralifcy,  and 
justice,  with  which  thonghtfiil  read- 
eis  are  by  this  time  abundantly  fa- 
miliar. The  following  extract  &om 
this  memorial  is  eminently  worthy 
of  its  author : 

"  Your.memorialiatB  were  not  without  the 
Lope  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  this 
deaeriptioii  of  population  had  become  appa- 
rent in  all  parts  of  this  eonntry  and  in  all 
Earta  of  the  oiTiliaed  world.  It  might  have 
een  hoped  that  the  new  States  themselvea 
w  Id  1  1  ad  Bnoh  a  view  of  their  own 
pe  m  t  terests  and  prosperity  as  would 
h  led  th  n  to  prohibit  its  extension  and 
aa  The  wonderfnl  growth  and  pros- 
p  ty  f  th  States  north  of  the  Ohio  are 
q  blf  to  he  ascribed,  in  a  great 

m  aa    e,  t    the  oonseqnenees  of  the  Orfi- 
n  t  1787 ;  and  few,  indeed,  are  the 

aai  m  the  history  of  nations,  in  which 
1  be  done,  by  a  single  act,  for  tlie 
b  faff  tnre  geueraUona,  as  was  done 
by  that  Ordmance,  and  as  may  now  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  We 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  OoancUs  to  prevent  the  farther 
progress  of  a  great  and  serious  eviL  We 
appeal  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
remote  consequences  of  their  measnres,  and 
who  cannot  balance  a  temporary  or  trifling 
inconyeuience,  if  there  were  such,  against  a 
pernianent,  growing,  and  desolating  evil.  "We 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  the  early  and  decisive  niear 
Burea  adopted  by  the  American  Government 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  are 
among  the  proudest  memorials  of  our 
nation's  glory.  That  Slavery  was  ever 
tolerated  in  the  EepubUe  is,  as  yet,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  another  Gtovern- 
ment.  ITo  imputation,  thus  far,  rests  on  any 
portion  of  the  American  Conf&deracy.  The 
Missonrt  Temtory  is  a  new  country.  If  its 
e  and  fertile  fields  shall  be  opened 


as  a  market  for  slaves,  the  Government  will 
seem  to  become  a  party  to  a  traffic  which, 
in  so  many  acts,  tiirough  so  many  years,  it 
has  denounced  as  impolitic,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  To  enact  laws  to  punish  the  traf- 
fic, and  at  the  same  tune  to  tempt  cupidity 
and  avarice  by  the  allurements  of  an  insatia- 
ble market,  is  inconsistent  and  iiTeconcilable. 
Govemmeut,  by  snob  a  course,  wonld  only 
defeat  its  own  purposes,  and  render  nuga- 
tory its  own  measures.  Nor  can  the  lows 
derive  support  from  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  power  of  moral  sentiment  bo 
weakened  by  enjoying,  under  the  permission 
of  Government,  great  facihties  to  commit 
offenses.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  denounced  heavy  penalties  against  the 
trafB.0  in  slaves,  because  such  traffic  is 
deemed  uiyust  and  inhuman.  "We  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  these  laws.  We  appeal  to 
this  justice  and  humanity.  We  ask  whether 
they  oi^ht  not  to  operate,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  all  their  force?  We  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  any  tolera- 
tion of  Slavery.  Oircumstancee  have  entailed 
it  on  ft  portion  of  our  community,  which 
cannot  be  immediately  i-elieved  of  it  without 
consequences  more  injurious  than  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  evU.  But  to  permit  it  n  n  w 
country,  where,  as  yet,  no  habits  ar  f  m  1 
which  render  it  indispensable,  what  t 
but  to  encourage  that  rapacity,  a  d  f  nd 
and  violence,  against  which  we  h  1 

pointed  the  denunciations  of  our  p  1  d  i 
What  ia  it,  but  to  tarnish  the  pro  d  f  m 
the  country?  What  is  it,  but  to  throw  sua 
pioion  on  its  good  faith,  and  to  render  ques- 
tionable all  its  professions  of  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Humanity  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind? 

"As  inhabitants  of  a  IVee  country — as 
citizens  of  a  great  and  i-iMng  Eepublio — as 
members  of  a  OJmstian  commimity — as  liv- 
ing in  a  Uberal  and  enlightened  age,  and  as 
feeling  ourselves  called  upon,  by  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  humanity,  we  have  presumed 
to  offer  our  sentiments  to  Congress  on  this 
question, with,  a  soUoitndefor  theevent  far  be- 
yond what  a  common  occasion  could  inspire." 


The  House  Committee,  of  couree, 
reported  the  bill  without  restriction, 
and  it  came  up  as  a  special  order. " 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  its  postponement 
for  a  week,  which  was  voted  down- 
Teas  87 ;  Nays  88.  It  waa  consider- 
ed in  Committee  the  next  day,'*  as 
also  on  the  28th,  and  SOth,  and  thence 
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debated  daily,  until  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  a  bill  came  down  from 
the  Senate  "  to  admit  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  TJnionj"  with  a  rider, 
authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  State  Constitution,  etc.— the 
connection  being  intended  to  force 
the  Mi^ouri  measure  through  the 
House  upon  the  strength  of  the  other 
proposition. 

The  Maine  bill  had  passed  the 
House  weeks  before,  without  serious 
opposition,  Eeaehing  the  Senate,  it 
was  sent  to  its  Judiciary  Coijinaittee, 
which  appended  to  it  the  provision 
for  organizing  MjBsouri,  An  attempt 
to  shake  this  off  was  defeated  by  36 
I^ays  to  18  Teas,  and  the  bill  re- 
tnraed  to  tlie  House  accordingly. 
The  House  refused  to  eoneur  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  93  to  73 — only  foiu' 
membere  from  the  Free  States  voting 
in  the  minority.  The  House  further 
dist^eed,  by  the  strong  vote  of  102 
to  68,  to  the  Senate's  amendment 
striking  the  Restriction  out  of  the 
Missouri  bill.  Hereupon,  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Missouri 
Cmnpromise  was  concocted.  It  was 
the  woi'kj  not  of  the  advocates,  but 
of  the  opponents,  of  Slavery  Bestno- 
tion,  intended  solely  to  win  votes 
enough  from  the  majority  in  the 
House'  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State.  It  was 
first  proposed  in  the  Senate  byJVIr, 
Thomas,  of  Hlinois— -a  uniform  oppo- 
nent of  Restriction  on  Missouri — and 
introduced  by  him^''  in  this  shape : 

"And  ie  it  J^rthei'  enaefed,  That  in  all 
that  TeiTitory  ceded  by  Fratiee  to  the  United 
States,  nnder  the  name  of  Lowisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  inia- 
utes  Eorth  latitade,  excepting  only  such 
part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits 


of  the  State  contemplated  hy  thia  act,  Slaya- 
Tj  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  ei'ime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
he  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Pro- 
vided  ahnaya.  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaim ed  and  conveyed  to  the  per- 
son claiming  hia  or  her  labor  or  seiTioo  as 
aforesaid." 

The  Senate  adopted  this  proposi- 
tion by  34:  Yeas  to  10  Nays,  and 
passed  the  Missouri  bill,  thus  amend- 
ed, hy  24  Teas  to  20  Nays— the  mi- 
nority embracing  hoth  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Restriction.  The  House 
at  first  rejected  Mr.  Thomas's. amend- 
ment by  the  overwhelmuig  vote  of 
159  Teas  to  18  E"ays.  The  Senate 
refused  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments, and  the  House  decisively  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement  to  tiiem ; 
whereupon  the  Senate  asked  a  con- 
ference, and  tlie  House  granted  it 
without  a  division.  The  Committee 
of  Conference  was  framed  so  as  to 
give  the  anti-Restrictionista  a  decid- 
ed preponderance  ;  and  JohnHolmes, 
of  Massachusetts,  reported"  from  said 
Committee,  that  the  Senate  should 
give  up  its  combination  of  Missouri 
with  Maine ;  that  tlie  House  should 
abandon  iis  attempt  to  restrict  Slave- 
ry in  Missouri ;  and  that  both  Houses 
should  concur  in  passing  the  bill  to 
admit  Missouri  as  a  State,  with  Mr. 
Thomas's  r^triction  or  proviso,  exclud- 
ing Slavery  from  all  Territory  North 
and  "West  of  the  new  State.  Four- 
teen membei-s,  in  all,  from  the  Free 
States"  voted  to  adopt  this  Com- 
promise, with  76  from  the  Slave 
States,  making  90  in  all ;  while  87 
members  from  tlie  Free  States,  and 
nm)s  from  the  Slave   States,  voted 
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against  the  Compromise.  So  the  bill 
pafised  both  Houses,  aa  did  that  for 
the  admission  of  Maine  on  the  same 
day. 

This  virtually  ended  the  Missouri 
struggle;'''  thongh,  at  the  next  Ses- 
sion, when  Missouri  presented  herself 
for  admission  as  a  State,  with  a  Con- 
Btitution  denying  to  her  Legislature 
any  power  to  emancipate  slaves  or  to 
prevent  their  immigration,  and  re- 
quiring said  legislature  to  pass  laws 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free 
negroes  or  mulattoes  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  the  North- 
ern members  for  the  moment  revolt- 
ed. They  keenly  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  "liberty"  and  "equality" 
which  had  been  so  stoutly  demanded 
and  eulogized  by  the  opponents  of 
Slavery  Kestriction ;  and  they  further 
objected  that  this  arbitrary  and  irre- 
vocable prohibition  of  free  colored 
immigration  was  in  palpable  viola- 
tion of  tliat  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  rights  of 

Massachusbtto. — Marlt  Lnngdoc  Hl!I,  .Folm 
Holmes,  Jonathan  Mason,  Henry  Shaw— 4. 

Rhode  Is[.A(iD,~Saaiuel  Eddy — 1. 

OoNNBOTiCUT. — Samuel  A.  Foot,  Jamea  Ste- 
phens— 2. 

NbwTobk. — Henry  Meigs,  Henrj  E.  Storra  2. 

Hew  Jeebet. — Joseph  Bloomfleld,  Charles 
Kinsey,  Bernard  Smith — 3. 

Pennstlvanii. — Henry  Baldwin,  David  Pul- 
lertOQ — 3. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Missouri, 
SB  well  as  of  that  in  some  of  the  original  States, 
at  this  period  of  the  Missouri  struggle,  may  be 
gathered  from  tlie  followlLg  extract : 

"  Ihpeudbnce — OR  wonsE. — Tlie  St.  Lends  En- 
quirer, intimating  that  the  Restrictionists  intend 
to  renew  their  designs  at  the  neil  session  of 
Congress,  says — Missouri  will  then  appear  '  aa 
a  soueretgn  Slate,  according  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  as  a  Territorial- orphan;'  ttint 
her  people  will,  in  that  case,  'give  fresh  proof 
to  the  woiM  that  they  know  Uieir  rights,  and 
are  ahle  to  defend  Uiem.'     What  signifies  such 


citizens  in  every  State.  Her  admis- 
sion was  at  first  voted  down  in  the 
House  by  93  Kays  to  79  Yeas ;  but, 
finally,  a  freeh  Compromise,  concoct- 
ed by  a  select  Joint  Committee, 
whereof  Mr.  Clay"  was  chairman, 
was  adopted.  By  this  Compromise, 
Missouri  was  required  to  pledge  her- 
self that  no  act  should  be  passed  by 
her  Legislature, "  by  which  any  of  the 
citizens  of  either  of  the  States  should 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statra." 
With  this  added  as  a  proviso,  the 
joint  resolve  admitting  Missomi  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  86  Yeas  to 
82  Nays ;  and  the  Senate  coneurrttd" 
by  26  Yeas  to  15  Nays.  Missouri, 
through  her  legislature,  complied 
with  the  condition,  and  thereby  be- 
came an  admitted  State.  And  thus 
closed  the  memorable  Missoni-i  con- 
troverey,  which  had  for  two  years  dis- 
turbed the  harmony,  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Union, '^ 

language  as  this?  All  things  considered,  we 
wish  that  the  Missouri  question  may  be  suffered 
to  rest  where  it  is,  aa  the  leaser  evil;  but,  if  Con- 
gress pleases  to  take  it  up  again,  and  refuses  to 
admit  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution  which 
its  Convention  has  formed,  and  is  without  power 
to  enforce  its  determination,  it  ia  high  time,  in- 
deed, that  a  new  organization  of  affairs  should 
take  place." — Mies'  Eegister,  August  26,  1320, 
vol.  iviii.,  p.  461. 

"  Colonel  William  H,  Russell,  of  Missouri,  a 
distant  relative  and  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Clay, 
in  a  letter  (1862)  to  Hon.  James  S,  Rollins,  M. 
C,  from  his  State,  says  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  Dele- 
gate from  Missouri  at  the  tima  of  her  admission, 
told  him  that  Mr.  Clay,  at  tlie  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, said  to  bim :  "  Now,  go  home,  and  prepare 
your  Slate  for  gradual  Emancipation." 

"  February  21,  1S21. 

">  Even  John  Adams's  fkith  in  tho  Union  was 
somewhat  shaken  in  tliis  gtormy  passage  of  its 
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STATE    RIGHTS  — NULLIFICATION", 


So  long  as  the  people  of  any  State 
withheld  their  assent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oonstitution,  it  was 
and  reprobated  by  its  ad' 
a  scheme  of  absolute  and  undis- 
guised consolidation.  They  pointed 
to  its  sweeping  provisions,  whereby 
all  power  with  regard  to  war,  to 
treaties,  and  to  diplomatic  or  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
to  the  currency,  to  naturalization,  to 
the  support  of  armies,  etc.,  etc.,  was 
expressly  withdrawn  from  the  States 
and  concentrated  in  the  Federal 
Government,'  as  proof  irresistible  of 
the  correctness  of  their  pc«ition.  The 
express  inhibition  of  any  alHance, 
compact,  or  treaty  between  two  or 
more  of  the  States,  was  even  more 
conclusive  on  this  head.   They  point- 


ed to  the  fact,  that  the  veiy  pream- 
ble to  this  instnmient  proclaimed  it 
the  work  of  "  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  and  not  a  mere  alliance 
or  pact  between  the  States  them- 
selves in  their  capacity  of  separate 
and  sovereign  political  communities. 
Patrick  Eeiu'y  urged  this  latter  ob- 
jection with  much  force  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ratifying  Convention.'  These 
cavilers  were  answered,  frankly  and 
firmly :  "  It  is  the  work  of '  thfe  people 
of  the  United  States,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  States  in  their  primary  and 
sovereign  capacity ;  and  why  should 
not  the  fact  be  truly  stated  f  Gen- 
eral Washington  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  in  his  plain,  earnest,  practical 
way,  that  the  end  sought  by  the  new 
framework  was  the  "  oonsoiidation  of 


history.    In  a  latter  to  Tliomaa  Jefferson,  De- 
cember IS,  1819,  he  said: 

"The  Missouri  question,  I  hope,  will  follow 
the  other  wavea  under  the  ship,  and  do  no 
harm.  I  know  it  ia  high  treason  to  express  a 
donbt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of 
American  empire,  and  our  free  institut 
I  say  as  derontly  as  father  Paul,  eatii  perpeiaa: 
and  I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough  '.o  dream 
that  another  H^tmilton,  another  Burr,  may  rend 
tliia  mighty  fabric  in  twain,  or  perhaps  into  a 
leash,  and  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same 
stamp  might  produce  as  many  nations  in  North 
America  as  there  are  in  Europe." — Adami/s 
Works,  ToL  s.,  p.  386. 

'  "  1.  No  State  sliall  enlar  into  any  treaty,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  or  repri- 
sal; coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex- 
post-facto  law,  or  law  impairing  tJie  obligation 
of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

"2.  'So  State  sh^  without  the  consent  of 
the  Oongreas,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates  | 
and  all  such  Jawa  ehaU  bo  subject  to  the  revis- 


ion and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
on  tonnage,  iieep  trooia  or  ^ipa  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  iu  auch 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." — 
The  CaneliiiiUim,  Art.  I.,  sec.  10. 

-  In  the  Tirginia  Convention  (Wednesday. 
June  4,  1188,  and  the  day  folloiving)  Mr.  Henry 
spolfe  as  follows: 

"That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  is 
demonstrably  clear ;  and  tlie  danger  of  such  a 
government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  siriking.  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle- 
men [who  formed  the  Oonstjtntion] ;  but,  Sir, 
give  me  leave  to  demand,  What  right  had  they 
to  say,  We,  ike  psopie  ?  My  political  curiosity, 
exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare,  leads  me  to  ask.  Who  authorized  tliem 
to  say.  We,  Vie  people,  instead  of  We,  the  Slates  t 
States  are  the  characteristics  and  tlie  soul  of  a 
confederation.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great,  consoUda- 
ted,  national  goreramenl,  of  the  people  of  all 
Uie  Stales.  •  *  •  I  need  not  take  much  pains 
to  show  that  the  principles  of  this  system  are 
extremely  pernicious.  Impolitic,  and  dai^roua." 
—Elliot's  Ddates,  vol.  iii,  pp.  22,  4i 
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our  Unionj"^  wHeK  lie  never  ceased 
to  regard  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  the  greatest  beneficence. 
History  teaches  scarcely  anything 
more  clearly  than  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  to  render  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  States  substantially  and  per- 
petually one  people,  living  under  a 
common  Government,  and  known  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  common 
national  designation.^  The  advan- 
tages secured  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  by  the  "  more  .perfect  Union" 
attained  through  the  Constitution, 
were  so  striking  and  manifest  that, 
after  they  had  been  for  a  few  years 
experienced  and  enjoyed,  they  si- 
lenced all  direct  and  straightforward 
opposition.  Those  who  had  origin- 
ally opposed  and  denounced  the  Con- 
stitution became — at  least  in  profes- 
sion— its  most  ardent  admirers  and 
vigilant  guardians.  They  volunteered 
their  ser^dues  as  its  champions  and  pro- 
tectors against  those  who  had  framed 
it  and  with  diffieiilty  achieved  its  rat- 
ification. These  were  plainly  and 
pereistently  accused  of  seeking  its 
subvei-sion  through  the  continual  en- 
largement of  Federal  power  by  lati- 
tudinouB  and  unwarranted  construc- 


tion."  They  vehemently  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  return  to  the  chronic 
feebleness  and  anarchy  of  the  sup- 
planted Confederation,  and  consecra- 
ted their  energies  to  battling  against 
the  measureless  ills  of  an  unbalanced 
and  eentrahzed  despotism.  They 
generally  rejected  the  appellation 
of  Anti-Federalists,  and  chose  to  be 
distinctively  known  as  R&p^tbUccms. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent as  embassador  to  France  tlirough- 
out  the  five  or  six  preceding  years, 
and  who  had  therefore  taken  no  con- 
spicuous or  decided  part  either  for  or 
against  liie  Constitution  in  its  incipi- 
ency,  became  the  leader,  and  was  for 
many  yeaiB  thereafter  the  oracle,  of 
their  party. 

The  Federalists,  strong  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  in  the  popular- 
ity and  influence  of  their  great  chief, 
"Washington,  were  early  misled  into 
some  capital  blunders.  Among  these 
was  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gre^  famous  as  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws.  The  aliens,  whom  the 
political  tempests  then  convulsing 
Europe  had  drifted  in  large  numbers 
to  our  shores,  were  in  good  part  tur- 
bulent, restless  adventurers,  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  who  sought  to  embroil 


'  In.  the  addreaa  of  the  Pederal  Oonventioii  to 
the  people,  signed  by  Washington  as  its  Preai- 
dent,  September  11,  IISI. 

'  "  Citizena  by  birtti  or  choice  of  a  common 
cotmtry,  that  country  lias  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  Ambrioan',  which 
belong  to  you  Ja  your  National  capacity,  must 
ftlwayB  exalt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more 
Ulan  any  appellation  derived  from  local  disorim- 
inalioiia." —  Washiti^toTt'a  FaremeS  Add/ress. 

'  In  the  federal  OonTenUoa  of  lT8t  (Debate 
of  Monday,  June  I8th) : 

Mr.  Hamiitos,  of  New  Yorli,  ssud:  "The 
Gtener^  power,  whatever  be  ita  form,  if  it  pre 
aervea  itself,  muat  awfdlow  up  the  State  Govern 
inenta.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  swallowed  up  bv 
them.  It  is  ^i^st  ^  the  prindples  of  good 
governraeat  to  yeet  the  requisite  powers  iu  suUi 


(J 


1) 


if  every  precau- 


e^st  within  the  s! 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Penns 
"waB  tenacious  of  the   d 
State   GoTeruraents."     B 
debate:    "Talcing    the    m  i 
general  view,  lie  saw  n     d 
ft'om  the  G«neral  Gover  m 
ry,  he  conceived  that,  in  spil 
tion,  the  General  Governme' 
petual  danger^  of  encroachments  from  the  State 
Governments."    And 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  "was  of  the  opinion, 
in  the  hr^  place  that  there  was  less  danger 
of  eneroaehmeut  from  the  General  Government 
than  from  the  State  Goveruments;  and,  in  the 
second  place  that  the  misohiefe  from  the  en- 
croadmients  would  be  leas  &tal,  if  made  by  the 
forr  er  than  f  made  by  the  latter." — Madison's 
Fiptis  vol  11    pp  a84,  903,  921. 
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na  in  the  contest  then  devastating 
the  Old  "World.  "Washington,  and 
the  Federal  magnates  who  surround- 
ed him,  were  inflexibly  averse  to  this, 
and  baffled  all  attempts  to  involve  us 
in  a  foreign  war.  This  very  natural- 
ly offended  the  European  refugee 
among  us,  who  looked  anxiously  to 
this  country  for  interference  to  rees- 
tabhsh  them  in  power  and  prosperity 
in  their  own.  Hence,  they  generally 
took  the  lead  in  reprobating  and  stig- 
matizing the  negotiation  and  ap- 
proval of  Jay's  treaty'  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  our  past  differences 
and  misnnder standings  with  that 
power  were  adjusted.  They  were  in 
good  part  politicians  and  agitators 
by  trade,  instinctively  hostile  to  a 
government  so  cold-blooded  and  un- 
impulsive  as  ours,  and  ardently  de- 
sired a  change.  Regarding  them  aa 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemies  to 
the  estabhshed  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  to  those  who  npheld  it, 
the  AHen  law  assumed  to  empower 
the  President  to  send  out  of  the 
country  any  foreigner  whose  further 
stay  among  us  should  be  deemed  by 
him  incompatible  with  the  public 
safety  or  tranquillity.  The  Sedition 
law  provided  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  authors  of  false, 
malicious,  and  wicked  libels  on  the 
President^  and  others  high  in  author- 
ity. The  facts  that  no  one  ever  was 
sent  away  under  the  AHen  aot,  and 
that  the  Sedition  law  was  hardly 
more  than  the  common  law  of  libel 
applied  specially  to  those  who  should 
venture  to  speak  evil  of  dignities, 
proved  rather  the  folly  of  such  legis- 
lation than  its  necessity  or  ite  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  Party 
spirit  and  party  feeling  ran  high.     It 


was  far  easier  to  libel  a  hated  oppo- 
nent than  to  refute  his  arguments. 
The  best  newspapers  of  that  day 
would  hardly  maintain  a  comparison, 
either  for  abihty  or  decorum,  with 
the  third  class  of  our  time ;  and 
personahties  largely  supplied  the 
place  of  leammg  and  logic.  Hence,- 
many  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition 
law ;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  richly 
deserved ;  but  all  tending  to  excite 
hostility  to  the  act  and  its  authors. 
No  other  contributed  half  so  palpa- 
bly to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
iFederal  ascendency. 

When  John  Adams  became  Prrai- 
dent,  in  1797,  the  South  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Madison  had  dissolved  his  earlier 
association  with  the  great  body  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come the  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Kentucky — a  Virginia  colony  and 
effect — was  ardently  and  almost 
unanimously  devoted  to  the  ideas 
and  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson ;  and  he 
was  privately  solicited  to  draft  the 
manifesto,  through  which  the  new 
State  beyond  the  Alleghanies  pro- 
claimed, in  1798,  her  intense  hostility 
to  Federal  rule.  The  famous  "  Keso- 
lutions  of  '98"  were  thus  originated; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  authorship,  though 
suspected,  was  never  estabhshed 
until  he  avowed  it  in  a  letter  more 
than  twenty  years  afterward.  These 
resolutions  are  too  long  to  be  here 
quoted  in  fiill,  tut  the  firat  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Sesohed,  That  the  several  States  com- 
powng  the  United.  States  of  America  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  Tinlimited  submis- 
sion to  their  General  Government;  but  that, 
by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Oonstituljoa  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
amendments  thereto,  they  conatitnted  a 
General  Government  for  special  purposes — 


id.  HoTeciber  19, 1194;  ratlfleii  ijy  Waahington,  August  14, 1195; 
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J  to  tiiat  Government  certain  defl- 
nite"powers,  reserving,  eacli  State  to  itself, 
the  residuary  niasa  of  right  to  tlieir  own 
aelf-govemment ;  and  that  whensoever  the 
Qmeral  Gtovernment  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritatiTe,  void, 
and  of  no  force ;  that  to  this  compact  each 
State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  as  an  integral 
paiij,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the 
other  party ;  that  the  Governineut  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  escJnsive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  measure  of  its  powers;  bnt  that,  as 
in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions  a»  of  the  mode  and  moasui-e  of 
redi-ess." 

The  resolves  proceed,  at  great 
length,  to  condemn  not  only  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  as  utterly  tincon- 
Btitutional  and  void,  but  even  the 
act,  recently  passed,  to  punish  frauds 
committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  TV  ell  as  othei  acts  and  parts 
of  acts ;  and  condude  ■»  ith  a  call  on 
the  other  Stites  to  nmte  ■with  Ken- 
tucky in  condemning  and  opposing 
all  auch  usurpations  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  express- 
ing her  tindoubting  confidence 

"That  they  will  concur  with  this  com- 
monwealth in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to 
amonnt  to  an  undisguised  declaration  that 
that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  powers  of  the  Genera!  Government, 
bnt  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  esereise,  over 
these  States,  of  all  powers  whatsoever:  that 
tbey  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  i-ights  of 
the  States,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  the 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  as  to  the  oases  made  federal  (cmm 
/(Bderii),  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by 
laws  mode,  not  with  their  consent,  bnt  by 
others  against  their  consent :  that  this  would 
be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we 
have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its 
powers  ftwm  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our 
authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  returning 
to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  fede- 
ral, will  concnr  in  declaring  these  acta  void 
and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures 
of  its  own  in  providing  that  neither  these 


acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exerciseil 
within  their  respective  territories. 

"  9th.  Besohed,  That  the  said  Committee 
be  authorized  to  communicate,  by  writing  or 
personal  conferences,  at  any  times  or  places 
whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  co- 
States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them, 
and  that  tliey  lay  their  proceedings  before 
the  nest  session  of  Assembly." 

The  Tirginia  resolves  on  tlie  same 
subject,  passed  by  her  Legislature  in 
ITOO,  were  drafted  by  Mr.  Madison — 
doubtle^  after  consultation  with  his 
chief,  Mr.  Jeft'erson — and  did  not 
differ  materially  in  spirit  or  expres- 
sion from  those  of  Kentucky. 

Hr,  Jefferson  became  President  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1801.  Up  to  this 
hour,  lie  had  been  an  extreme  and 
relentless  stickler  for  the  most  rigid 
and  literal  construction  of  the  Federal 
pact,  and  for  denying  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  authority  for  which  express 
warrant  could  not  be  found  in  tlie 
provisions  of  that  instrument.  Said 
he' :  "  In  questions  of  power,  then, 
let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in 
man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mis- 
chief by  the  cliaina  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

His^ fidelity  to  his  declared  princi- 
ple was  soon  subjected  to  a  searching 
ordeal,  Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Bonaparte,  who,  it  was  not  improb- 
able, might  be  induced  to  sell  it.  It 
was  for  us  a  desirable  acquisition ; 
but  where  was  the  authority  for  buy- 
ing it?  In  the  Constitution,  there 
clearly  was  none,  unle^  under  that 
very  power  to  provide  forthe  general 
welfare,  which,  as  he  had  expressly 
declared,  was  meant  by  the  instru- 
ment "to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the 
execution  of  limited  powers." "    lie 


'  Seventh  Kentucky  Sesolvo. 
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was  quite  too  lai^e  and  frank  a  man 
to  pretend  that  his  action  in  this  ease 
was  justified  by  the  Constitution,  as 
lie  understood  and  had  always  inter- 
preted it.     He  said ; ' 

"  This  treaty  must  of  ooui-se  be  laid  before 
both  Houses,  becanae  both  have  important 
fiitictioas  to  exercise  respecting  it.  Tliey,  I 
presnnie,  will  see  their  duty  to  their  country 
in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  ao  as  to  secure 
a  good  which  would  otherwise  be  probably 
never  again  in  their  power.  Bnt  I  suppose 
they  mnat  then  appeal  to  the  nation  for  an 
additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  ap- 
proving and  confirming  an  act  wliich  the 
nation  had  not  previously  anthorized.  The 
Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our 
bolding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incor- 
porating foreign  nations  into  our  Union. 
The  Esreoutiye,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occur- 
rence which  so  much  advances  the  good  of 
theu-  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Le^slatni-e,  in  casting 
behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
risking  tliemeelvea  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  country  for  doing  for  them 
unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a 
situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardi- 
an, investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  pur- 
ohaaing  an  important  adjacent  tenitory ; 
and  saying  to  Jiim,  when  of  age,  'I  did  this 
for  your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind 
you :  you  may  disavow  roe,  and  I  must  get 
out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  risk  myself  for  you.'  But  we  shall 
not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their 
act  of  indemnity  will  confirm,  and  not 
weaken,  the  Constitution,  by  more  stroi^ly 
marking  out  its  lines." 

In  a  letter  to  "Wilson  0.  Nicholas,'" 
he  examines  and  thoroughly  refutes 
the  assumption,  suggrated  by  Mr.  If ,, 
that  the  power  to  purchase  Louisiana 
"  might  possibly  be  distilled  from  tlie 
authority  given  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union."  Ee 
says :  "But  when  I  consider  that  tlie 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
that  the  Constitution  expressly  de- 
clares itself  to  be  made  for  the  Uni- 


ted States,  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
intention  was  not  *o  permit  Congress 
to  admit  into  the  Union  new  States, 
which  should  be  formed  outside  of 
the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant 
that  they  might  receive  England,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which 
would  be  the  ease  on  your  construc- 
tion." After  disposing  in  like  man- 
ner of  "  the  opinion  of  thi^e  who  con- 
aider  the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  boundless,"  and  completing 
his  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
power  whatever  in  the  Constitution, 
as  he  construed  it,  to  make  this  pur- 
chase, he,  with  more  good  sense  than 
consistency,  concludes :  "  I  confess, 
then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  to  set  an  example  against 
broad  construction,  by  appealing  for 
new  power  to  the  people.  If,  how- 
ever, our  friends  shall  think  differ- 
ently, certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with 
satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  country  will  correct  tlie 
evil  of  construction  when  it  shall 
produce  ill  effecte." 

When,  in  1811,  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  was  moulded  into  tlie  State 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  a 
young  and  very  ardent  Federalist  who 
then  represented  the  city  of  Boston 
in  the  House,  indulged  in  what  re- 
sembled very  closely  a  menace  of 
contingent  secession ;  and  similar  fiil- 
miuations  were  uttered  by  sundry 
New  England  FederaUsts  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Embargo 
andoftheWavofl812.  The  famous 
but  unsavory  Hartford  Convention," 
held  near  the  close  of  that  war,  and 


'Letter  lo  Senator  Breckinridge,  August  12,         "For  proceedings  of  thia   Convention,   e 
SOS.  '"  September  1,  1803.  NSes's  llegister,  January  14,  181u, 
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by  which  the  ruin  of  the  Tcderal 
party  was  complel^d,  evinced  its  dis- 
content with  matters  in  general,  but 
especially  with  Democracy  and  the 
"War,  by  a  resort  to  rhetoric  which 
was  denounced  .as  tending  to  dis- 
union, but  which  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  imputation.    And  when- 
ever the  right  of  secession  or  of  nuUi- 
fieation  has  been  asserted,  whether 
directly  or  by  clear  implication,  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  or  by  any 
party  out  of  power,  such  assert    n 
■has  called  forth  expressions  of  em 
pbatie  rebuke  and  dissent  from  otb 
sections '"  and   antagonistic   partie 
M.T.  Webster,"  in  replying  to  !M 
Hayne  of  South    Carolina  on    L 
subject,  forcibly  said : 

"  I  ncderatood  the  gentleman  to  raainta 
that,  without  revolution,  witliout  oiyil  c  m 
motion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for      p 
poaed  abuse  and  transgression  of  the  pow 
of  the  General  Goverament  lies  in  a  d  ac 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  State  G 
ernraents." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose  and  said :  "  He  d  d 
not  coDteud  for  the  mere  right  of  revolu 
hut  for  the  riglit  of  constitutional  reaiBtanco. 
What  he  nminttuned  was  that,  in  ease  of  a 
plain,  palpable  violation  of  the  Oonstitution 
by  the  General  Government,  a  State  may  in- 
terpose; and  that  this  interposition  is  con- 
stitutional," 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : — "So,  Sir,  I  under- 
stood tie  gentleman,  and  nm  happy  to  find 
that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him  What  he 
contends  for  is,  that  i    a   ons  n       o  in- 

terrupt the  administra  on  f  the  0  stitu- 
tion  itself  in  the  hands  o  h  who  are 
chosen  and  sworn  to  adm  niste  by  the 
direct  interference,  in  n  o  aw  of  the 
States,  in  Tirtue  of  the  sot  gii  opacity. 
The  inherent  right  of  he  pe  to  form 
their  government,  I  do  not  deny,  and  they 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  un- 


constitutional laws,  without  overturning  tho 
government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine 
thai  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people. 
The  great  question  is,  'Whose  prerogative  la 
ittodecideon  the  constitutionality  or  uncon- 
atitutionaJity  of  the  laws?'  On  that,  the 
main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition  tliat, 
in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Oonsti- 
tntion  by  Congress,  the  States  have  a  consti- 
tntioual  right  to  interfere  and  annnl  the  law 
of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentie- 
man.  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman 
had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the 
riglit  of  revolution  for  justiflable  cause,  he 
would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  mid- 
to    h        w 


h     d       dp 


stituted  ttat  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a 
controversy  appear  very  clear,  and  very  pal- 
pable, to  those  who  respectively  espouse 
them;  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer 
as  the  controversy  advances.  South  Oaro= 
lina  sees  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff; 
she  sees  oppression  there  also ;  and  she  sees 
danger.  Pennsylvania,  witii  a  vision  not  less 
sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff;  and  sees  no 
such  thing  in  it;  she  sees  it  all  constitutional, 
all  naefnl,  all  safe.  The  fwth  of  South  Car- 
olina is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  only  sees,  but  resolves,  that  the  tariff 
is  palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
dangerous;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  be- 
hind her  neighboi's,  and  equally  willing  to 
strengthen  her  own  fluth  by  a  confident  as- 
severation, resolves  also,  and  gives  to  every 


'^  The  following  estraat  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
tlie  prevailing  senament,  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sembling of  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"  of  the 
South — including  Soutii  Carolina — on  the  sub- 
ject of 


"No  n 


of  m 


set  of  States,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  itsalf  fram 
tliia  Union,  of  iC^  own  account.  The  same  power 
that  knit  us  together  can  unknit.    The  same 


fonnalily  whieli  formed  the  links  of  the  Union 
is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  The  mtyority  of  tlie 
States  which  formed  the  Union  must  consent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  any  branch  of  it.  UnMl  lliot 
amsait  Ms  been  obtainM,  any  aiiempt  to  dissolve  IJie 
Union,  or  disirad  the  effictuiy  of  Us  laies,  is  tbea- 
SON — Ireamn  to  all  infente  (W  purposes." — Jiich- 
maiid  Enqiiirsr,  November  1,  1S14. 

"  Debate  on  Pool's  resolutions,  January  26, 
1830. 
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wann  afBrmative  of  Sontli  Carolina  a  plain, 
downright,  Pennsylvania  negative.  South 
Carolina,  to  show  the  atrengUi  and  unity  of 
her  opinion,  brings  her  assembly  to  a  una- 
nimity, within  seven  voices ;  Pennsylvania, 
not  to  he  outdone  in  this  respect  any  more 
than  in  others,  reduces  her  dissentient  frac- 
tioa  to  a  wngle  vote.  Now,  Sir,  again  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  "Wliat  ia  to  be  done!  Are 
these  States  hoth  right!  If  not,  which  is  in 
the  wrong  1  or,  rather,  which  has  the  best 
right  to  decide?  And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not 
to  know  what  the  Oonstitution  means,  and 
■what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  Legislatures, 
and  the  twenty4wo  others,  shall  agree  in  its 
oonstruotion,  what  have  we  sworn  to  when 
we  have  sworn  to  maintmn  it?  I  was  forci- 
bly struck,  Sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the 
gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions"  to  prove 
that  a  State  raay  interfere,  in  a  ease  of 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable 
member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  such 
an  exercise  of  power ;  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  >Stitte  raay, 
if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law,  ,  Now 
it  so  happens,  neverthele^  that  Mr.  Madi- 
eon  deems  this  same  tariff  law  qaite  coiisfi- 
tuljonal  I  Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable 
violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation 
at  ail.  So  that,  while  they  use  his  anthority 
for  a  hypothetical  case,  IJiey  reject  it  in  the 
very  case  before  them.  All  this,  Sir,  shows 
the  inherent  futility — I  had  almost  used  a 
stronger  word — of  conceding  this  power  of 
interference  to  the  States,  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing 
qualifications  of  which  the  States  themselves 
are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true; 
either  the  laws  of  the  Union  we  beyond  the 
discretion  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States;  or  else  we  have  no  oonstitntion  of 
General  Grovemment,  and  are  thrust  back 
again  to  the  days  of  the  Confederation." 

In  his  brief  speech,  which  closed 
that  debate,  and  finished  the  doctrine 
of  Nullification,  Mr.  Webster  said: 

"Sir,  if  I  were  to  concede  to  the  gentle- 
man his  principal  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  Oonstitntion  is  a  compact  between 
States,  the  question  would  still  be,  What 
provision  is  made  in  this  compact  to  settle 
points  of  disputed  construction,  or  contested 
power,  that  shall  come  into  controversy! 
And  this  question  would  still  be  answered, 
and  conclusively  answered,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  While  the  gentleman  is  contend- 
ing against  construction,  he  himself  is  set- 
ting up  the  most  dangerous  and  loose  con- 


struction. The  Constitution  declares  that, 
the  Iwma  of  Gongrees  passed  in  ywrsvamee  of 
the  Constitution  shall  ie  the  teuprenie  km  of 
the  l/md.  No  construction  is  necessary 
here.  It  declares  also,  with  equal  plainness 
and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  Statee  shall  extend  to  every  ease  a/ris- 
ing  under  the  lams  of  Congress.  This  needs 
no  construction.  Hereia  a  law,  then,  which 
is  declared  to  be  supreme ;  and  here  is  a 
power  established,  which  is  to  interpret  that 
law.  Now,  Sir,  how  has  the  (jsntleman  met 
this!  Suppose  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
compact,  yet  here  ai'e  its  terras;  and  how 
does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  them!  He 
cannot  argue  the  seal  off"  the  bond,  nor  the 
words  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they 
are ;  what  answer  does  he  give  to  them ! 
None  in  the  world,  Sir,  except,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  States  in 
a  condition  of  inferiority;  and  that  it  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  thingB,  there  being 
no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  he  their 
own  judges  I  Thus  closely  and  cogently 
does  the  honorable  gentleman  reason  ou  the 
woi-ds  of  the  ConsEitutioE  [  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  such  a  power  of  final  deci- 
sion in  the  General  Government,  he  asks 
for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  Sir,  I 
show  him  the  grant.  I  turn  him  to  the 
very  words.  I  show  Mm  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  arc  made  supreme;  and  that  the 
judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to 
tiie  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the  general 
reflection,  that  it  must  result  from  the  na- 
tvre  of  thtTigs,  that  the  States,  being  parties, 
must  judge  for  themselves, 

"  I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  Constitution 
wei-e  to  be  considered  as  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments,  it  might  be  modified,  in- 
terpreted, or  construed  according  to  ttieir 
pleasui'e.  But,  even  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  they  should  agree.  One 
alone  could  not  interpret  it  conclusively; 
one  alone  conid  not  construe  it ;  one  alone 
oonid  not  modify  it.  Tet  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  is,  that  Carolina  alone  may  oon- 
stme  and  interpret  that  compact^  which 
equally  binds  all,  and  gives  equal  rights  to 
all. 

"  So,  then,  Sir,  even  supposing  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  a  compact  between  the  States, 
the  gentleman's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is 
not  maintainable;  because  fii-st,  the  General 
Government  is  not  a  pai'ty  to  the  compact, 
but  a  gveemment  established  by  it,  and 
vested  by  it  with  the  powers  of  trying  and 
deciding  doubtful  questions;  and,  secondly, 
beconse,  if  the  Constitution  be  regarded  as  a 
compact,  not  one  State  only,  but  all  the 
States,  are  parties  to  that  oompact,  and  one 
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Andrew  Jacks()N  and  John  C. 
Calhoun — two  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  ever  produced  in  this  or  any 
other  coiintry — ^were  destined  to  lead 
the  rival  forces  by  wliich  the  Nullifi- 
cation issue  was  finally  brought  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  Though  they 
became  and  died  fierce  antagonists, 
and  even  bitter  personal  enemies, 
their  respective  characters  and  cai'eei^ 
exhibited  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Each  was  of  that  "  Scoteli-Irish" 
Presbyterian  stock  with  which  Crom- 
well repeopled  the  north  of  Ireland 
from  Scotland,  after  having  all  but 
exterminated  it-s  original  Celtic  and 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  resisted 
and  defied  his  authority.  That 
Scotch-Irish  blood  to  this  day  evinces 
something  of  the  Cromwellian  ener- 
gy, courage,  and  sturdiness.  Each 
was  of  Revolutionary  Whig  antece- 
dents—Jackson, though  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  having  been  in  arms  for 
the  patriotic  cause  in  1780 ;  his  bro- 
ther Hugh  having  died  in  the  service 
the  preceding  year,  Andrew  (then 
but  fourteen),  with  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  liSl,  and  wounded  in  the  head 
and  arm  while  a  captive,  for  refusing 
to  clean  his  captor's  boots.  His  bro- 
ther was,  for  a  lilie  offense,  knocked 
down  and  disabled,  John  0.  Cal- 
houn was  only  born  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Revolutionary  "War ;  but  his 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  an 
ardent  and  active  Whig  throughout 
the  struggle.  Each  was  eai-ly  left 
fatherless — Andrew  Jackson's  father 
having  died  before  his  illustrious  son 


was  boi-n ;  while  the  father  of  John 
0.  Calhoun  died  when  his  son  was 
still  in  his  early  teens.  Each  was  by 
birth  a  South  Carolinian ;  for,  though 
General  Jackson's  birth-place  is 
claimed  by  his  biographers  for  North 
Carolina,  he  expressly  asserted  South 
CaroHna"  to  be  his  native  State,  in 
the  most  important  and  m.emorable 
document  to  which  his  name  is  ap- 
pended, and  which  flowed  not  merely 
from  his  pen,  but  from  his  heart. 
Each  was  of  the  original  Anti-Feder- 
al, strict-construction  school  in  our 
politics — Calhoun's  father  having  ve- 
hemently opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  while  Jack- 
sonj  entering  Oongreas  as  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Tennessee  (December  5, 
1796),  voted  in  a  minority  of  twelve 
against  the  address  tendering  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency,  a  respectful  ex- 
pr^sion  of  the  profound  admiration 
and  gratitude  wherewith  his  whole 
public  career  w^  regarded  by  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  General 
Jackson  was  not  merely  an  extreme 
Republican  of  the  Jefifersonian  State- 
Rights  School ;  he  was  understood  to 
side  with  Colonel  Hayne  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debate  on  Nullification 
with  Mr,  Webster.  Each  entered 
Congress  before  attaining  his  tiiii-ti- 
eth  year,  having  already  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  affairs.  Each 
was  first  cliosen  to  the  House,  but 
served  later  and  longer  in  the  Senate. 
Each  was  a  slaveholder  through  most 
of  his  career,,  always  found  on  the 
side  of  Slavery  in  any  controversy 
affecting  its  claims  or  interests  during 
his  public  life ;  and  neither  emanci- 
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pated  his  slaves  hy  his  will.  Each 
became,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1824,  when 
each  counted  with  confidence  on  the 
powerfiii  support  of  Pennsylvania. 
"Wlien  that  State,  through  her  leading 
politicians,  decided  to  support  Jack- 
son, Calhoun  fell  out  of  the  race,  but 
was  made  Vice-President  witJiout 
serious  opposition ;  General  Jackson 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  President,  but  faifing  of 
success  in  the  House,  In  1828,  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  same 
ticket,  and  they  were  triumphantly 
elected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively,  receiving  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  electoral  votes, 
including  those  of  every  State  south 
of  the  Potomac.  This  is  the  only 
instance  wherein  the  President  and 
Vice-President  were  both  chosen  from 
those  distinctively  known  as  Slave 
States ;  though  New  York  was  nom- 
inally and  legally  a  Slave  State  when 
her  Aaron  Burr,  George  Clinton,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  were  each  chosen 
Vice-President  with  the  last  three 
Virginian  Presidents  respectively- 
Alike  tall  in  stature,  spare  in  &ame, 
erect  in  carriage,  austere  in  inorals, 
imperious  in  temper,  of  dauntless 
courage,  and  inflexible  wiU,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun  were  each  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  direct,  to  govern,  and  to 
mould  feebler  men  to  his  ends ;  but 
they  were  not  fitted  to  coalesce  and 
work  harmoniously  together.  They 
had  hardly  become  the  accepted 
chiefe  of  the  same  great,  predominant 
party,  before  they  quarreled;  and 
their  feud,  never  healed,  exerted  a 
signal  and  baneful  influence  on  the 
future  of  their  country. 

The  Protective  Policy,  though  its 


earliest  conspicuous  champion  in  oxir 
national  councils  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  General  "Washington's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came,  at 
a  later  day,  to  be  mainly  championed 
by  Republicans.  The  great  mer- 
chants were  leading  Federafists ;  the 
great  sea^ports  were  mainly  Federal 
strongholds ;  the  seaboard  -wa&  in 
good  part  Federal:  it  yearned  for 
extensive  and  ever-expanding  com- 
merce, and  mistaltenly,  bnt  naturally, 
regarded  the  fostering  of  Home 
Manufactures  as  hostile  to  the  eon- 
smnmation  it  desired.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Embai^o  had  borne  with  great 
severity  upon  the  mercantile  class, 
inciting  a  dislike  to  all  manner  of 
commercial  restrictions.  The  inte- 
rior, on  the  othei-  hand,  was  prepon- 
derantly Eepublican,  and  early  com- 
prehended the  advantage  of  a  more 
symmetrical  development,  a  wider 
diversification,  of  our  National  Indus- 
try, through  ttie  legislative  encou- 
ragement of  Home  Manufactures. 
The  Messages  of  all  the  Republican 
Presidents,  down  to  and  including 
General  Jackson,  recognize  and 
affirm  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
constitutionality  of  Protective  legis- 
lation. The  preamble  to  the  first 
tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  explicitly 
affirms  the  propriety  of  levying  im- 
posts, among  other  ends,  "for  the 
protection  of  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures." Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Annual 
Message  of  December  li,  1806,  after 
announcing  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  early  surplus  of  Federal  reve- 
nue over  expenditure,  proceeds : 

"The  qnestion,  thei'sfore,  now  comes  for- 
■Wiird  —  to  what  other  objects  shall  these 
surplnaes  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole 
surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  discharge 
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of  the  public  debt,  and  dnring  those  inter- 
vals when  tlie  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  f  Shall  ise  luppress  the  impost  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  imer  domestic 
manvfaeimresf  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression, 
in  due  season,  will  doahtless  be  right;  hnt 
the  great  masa  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  pfdd  is  foreign  lusuries,  purohased  by 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriot- 
ism would  certainly  prefer  its  contmuanee 
and  application  to  the  great  p'nrposes  of  the 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and 
Buoh  other  olyeota  of  puhlio  improvement  as 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powei-s. 
By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  oom- 
municalSon  will  be  opened  between  the 
States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disap- 
pear i  their  intei'ests  will  be  identified,  and 
their  Union  cemented  by  new  and  indissolu- 
ble ties." 

"Education  is  here  placed  among  the  arti- 
cles of  pnblic  cai-e,  not  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  talte  its  ordinary  branches  ont  of 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
ages so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
"which  it  is  eqnal ;  but  a  public  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which, 
though  rarely  colled  for,  are  yet  necessary 
to  complete  the  circle,  all  Jbe  pai'ts  of  which 
coatribiita  to  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation. 
The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  because,  if  approved,  by 
the  time  the  State  Legislatures  shall  have 
deliberated  on  this  esteusion  of  the  federal 
trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be  passed,  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  tteir  eseou- 
Won,  the  necessai"y  funds  will  be  on  hand 
and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent 
of  the  States,  necessary,  because  tlie  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  tlie  pnblic  moneys  to  be  applied." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  will  te  seen,  eug- 
gests  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion, to  give  Congress  power  to  raise 
and  appropriate  money  to  the  "great 
purposes  of  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,"  etc. ;  but  he  betrays  no  sus- 
picion that  the  incidental  Protec- 
tion then  confe^edly  enjoyed  by  our 
Home  Manufactures  was  given  in 
defiance  of  "the  Constitution  as  it 
is."  On  the  contrai'y,  an  enlai-ge- 
ment  of  federal  power  was  suggested 


by  him  with  reference  to  new  objects, 
not  to  those  already  provided  for. 
Had  these  required  such  enlargement, 
the  duties  should  have  been  repealed 
or  reduced  at  once,  to  be  reim- 
posed  whenever  Congress  should  be 
clothed  with  the  requisite  constitu- 
tional power. 

Hehet  Clat  entered  Congress 
under  Jefferson,  in  1806,  and  was 
an  earnest,  thorough,  enhghtened 
Protectionist  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Calhoun  first  took  his  seat  in  1811, 
when  the  question  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  dwarfed  all  others;  and  his 
zealous  efforts,  together  with  these 
of  Clay,  Felix  Grundy,  and  other 
ardent  young  Eepublieans,  finally 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  Madison 
and  his  more  sedate  councilors,  and 
secured  a  Declaration  of  War  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1812.  At  the  close  of 
that  war,  a  revision  of  the  existuig 
Tariff  was  imperatively  required ; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  John  C. 
Calhoun — tlien,  for  his  last  term,  a 
leading  member  of  the  House— to 
sectire  the  efficient  Protection  of 
Home  Manufactures,  but  especially 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  the 
Tanff  of  1816 ;  which  Massachusetts, 
and  most  of  New  England,  opposed, 
precisely  because  it  was  Protective, 
and  therefore,  in  the  short-sighted 
view,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation.  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  all  other  feature  of 
what  was  termed  the  National  in 
eontradifitinction  to  the  Eadica!  or 
strict-construction  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  ftmctions  of  our  Federal 
Government,  found  in  Mr.  Caltioun 
and  Ms  persontd  adherents  their 
most  thorough-^oing champions:  and 
South  Carolina  was,  about  1820,  the 
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arena  of  a  stirring  conflict 
her  "  National"  school  of  politicians, 
headed  hy  Oalhoun  and  McDirffie, 
and  the  "  Radicals,"  whose  cliief  was 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
llepeated  duels  between  Mr,  McDuffle 
and  ColonelWilliamOiiming,  of  Geor- 
gia, in  one  of  which  McDuffie  was  se- 
verely wounded,  were  among  the  in- 
■  cidents  of  this  controversy.  Yet  but 
few  years  elapsed  before  Mr,  Oalhoun 
and  his  trusty  henchman,  McDuf- 
fie, appeared  in  the  novel  character 
of  champions  of  "  State  Eights,"  and 
relentless  antagonists  of  Protection, 
and  all  the  "  National"  projects  they 
had  hitherto  supported !  Mr.  Calhoun 
attempted,  some  years  afterward,  to 
reconcile  this  flagrant  inconsistehcy ; 
but  it  was  like  "  arguing  the  seal  off 
the  bond" — a  feat  to  which  the  sub- 
tlest powers  of  casuistry  are  utterly 
inadequate.  He  did  prove,  howev- 
er, that  his  change  did  not  follow, 
but  preceded,  his  quarrel  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson— his  original,  though 
then  unacknowledged,  demonstration 
againstProtection  as  unconstitutional, 
and  in  favor  of  NuUification  as  a  re- 
served right  of  each  State,  having 
been  embodied  in  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment known  as  "  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  adopted  and  put  forth 
by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  near 
the  close  of  1828.  The  doctrines 
therein  affirmed  were  those  propound- 
ed by  Hayne  and  refuted  by  Webster 
in  the  great  debate  already  noticed. 

The  Tariff  of  1838— the  highest 
and  most  protective  ever  adopted  in 
this  country — was  passed  by  a  Jack- 
son Congress,  of  which  Tan  Buren, 
Silas  Wright,  and  the  Jacksonian 
leaders  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
were  master-spirits.     It  was  opposed 


by  most  of  the  members  from  the  Cot- 
ton States,  and  by  a  naajority  of  those 
from  New  England — some  provisions 
having  been  engrafted  upon  it  with  the 
alleged  purpose  and  the  certain  effect 
of  making  it  obnoxious  to  Massachu- 
sette  and  the  States  which,  on  either 
side,  adjoined  her.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  Free  Statra,  without 
distinction  of  party,  supported. it  al- 
most unanimously.  This  Tariff  im- 
posed high  duties  on  Iron,  Lead, 
Hemp,  Wool,  and  other  bulky  sta^ 
pies,  and  was  very  generally  popular. 
Under  it,  the  industry  of  the  Free 
States,  regarded  as  a  whole,  was 
more  productive,  more  prosperous, 
better  rewarded,  than  ever  before, 
and  the  country  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth  in  wealth,  intelhgence,  and 
general  comfort. 

The  South — that  is,  the  cotton- 
growing  region  —  for  Louisiana, 
through  her  sugar-planting  interest, 
sustained  the  Protective  policy,  and 
shared  in  the  prosperity  thence  result- 
ing—now vehemently  opposed  the 
Tariff,  declaring  heraelf  thereby 
plundered  and  impoverished.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  her  condition  was 
le^  favorable,  her  people  less  com- 
fortable, than  they  had  been;, but 
the  contrast  between  the  tluift,  pro- 
gress, and  activity  of  the  Free  States, 
and  the  stagnation,  the  inertia,  the 
poverty,  of  the  cotton  region,  was 
very  striking.  And,  as  the  South 
was  gradually  unlearning  her  Revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  adopting 
instead  the  dogma  that  Slavery  is 
essentially  right  and  beneficent,  she 
could  not  now  be  induced  to  appre- 
hend, nor  even  to  consider,  the  real 
cause  of  her  comparative  wretched- 
ness; though  she  was  more  than  once 
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bindly  and  delicately  reminded  of  it. 
JIt.  Geoi^e  M.  Dallas,'*  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  life-long  Democrat  and 
anti-Abolitioiiiat,  cautious,  conserva- 
tive, conciliatory- — ^replying  to  one  of 
Ml-,  Hayne's  eloquent  and  Iiigli- 
wrouglit  portrayals  of  the  miserable 
state  to  -whieli  tiie  South  and  her  in- 
dostry  had  been  reduced  by  tbe  Pro- 
tective policy,  forcibly  and  truthfully 
said: 

"  "WTiot,  Sir,  is  the  eanaa  of  Southera  dis- 
tress? Has  any  gentleman  yet  ventui-ed  to 
designate  it?  I  am  neither  willing  nor 
competent  to  flatter.  To  praise  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  South  Oai-oUna  would  be 
'  To  add  perfiime  to  the  Tiolet — 
tV^teful  and  ridieuloua  eicess.' 
Bnt,  if  ke  has  failed  to  discovei-  the  sonroe 
of  tie  evils  he  deplores,  who  can  unfold  it! 
Amid  the  warm  and  indiseriminating  denun- 
ciations with  which  he  has  assailed  the 
pohoy  of  proteoting  dom.eatio  maiinfaotures 
and  native  produce,  he  franWy  avows  that 
he  would  not  'deny  that  there  are  other 
causes,  bewdes  the  Tariff  which  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  evils  which  he  has 
depicted.'  what  are  thoae  '  other  canses  ?' 
In  what  proportion  have  they  acted?  How 
much  of  this  dark  shadowing  is  ascribable  to 
each  singly,  and  to  all  in  combination ! 
Would  the  Tariff  be  at  all  felt  or  denounced, 
if  those  other  causw  were  not  in  operation  ? 
Would  not,  in  fact,  its  influence,  its  discrimi- 
nations, its  inequalities,  ita  oppressions,  but 
for  those  'other  causes,'  be  shaken,  by  the 
elasticity,  energy,  and  exhanstleas  spirit  of 
the  South,  as  'dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane  V  These  inqiuriea  must  be  satisfac- 
torily answei-ed  befoi-e  we  can  be  jiMtly 
required  to  l^islate  away  an  entire  system. 
If  it  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  let  it  be  exposed 
and  demolished.  If  its  poisonous  exhalations 
be  but  partial,  let  us  preserve  snch  portions 
as  are  innoxious.  If,  as  the  luminary  of 
day,  it  be  pure  and  salutary  in  itself,  let  us 
not  wish  it  extingnished,  because  of  the 
shadows,  clouds,  and  dai'kness,  which  ob- 
scure its  hrightness,  or  impede  its  vivifying 
power. 

"  That  '  other  causes'  still,  Mr.  President, 
for  Southern  distress,  do  exist,  cannot  be 
doubted.  They  combine  with  the  one.  I 
have  indicated,  and  are  equally  unconnected 
with  tie  manufacturing  policy.  One  of 
these  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  advert  to ; 
and   when   I   mention   it,  I  beg  honorable 


Senators  not  to  suppose  that  I  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  taunt,  of  reproach,  or  of  idle  de- 
clamation. Eegardiug  it  as  a  misfortune 
merely,  not  as  a  fault — as  a  disease  inherited, 
not  incurred— perhaps  to  be  alleviated,  but 
not  eradicated — I  should  feel  self-condemned 
were  I  to  treat  it  other  than  as  an  existing 
fact,  whose  merit  or  demerit,  apart  from  the 
•juestion  under  debate,  ia  shielded  ii\)m 
commentary  by  the  highest  and  most  jnst 
considerations,  I  refer.  Sir,  to  the  ohai-aoter 
of  Southern  labor,  in  itself,  and  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others.  Incapable  of  adaptation 
to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  human  socie- 
ty and  existence,  it  i-etmns  the  communities 
in  which  it  is  established,  in  a  condition  of 
apparent  and  compai'ative  inertness.  The 
lights  of  Science  and  the  improvements  of 
Art,  which  vivify  and  accelerate  elsewhere, 
cannot  penetrate,  or  if  they  do,  penetrate 
with  dilatory  inefficiency,  among  its  opera- 
tives. They  are  not  merely  instinctive  and 
passive.  -  While  the  intelleofcual  industiy  of 
other  pai'ta  of  this  country  springs  elastioally 
fopw^  at  every  fresh  impulse,  aad  manual 
Iabo*is  propelled  and  redoubled  by  connt- 
lesa  inventions,  machines,  and  contrivances, 
instantly  understood  and  at  once  exercised, 
the  South  remains  stationaiy,  inaccessible  to 
such  encouraging  and  invigorating  aids. 
Kor  is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  blind  to  the 
moral  effect  of  this  species  of  labor  upon 
those  freemen  among  whom  it  exists.  A 
disrelish  for  humble  and  hardy  occupation ; 
a  pride  adverse  to  drudgery  and  toil ;  a 
dread  that  to  partake  in  tlie  employments 
allotted  to  color  may  be  accompanied  also 
by  its  degradation,  are  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. The  high  and  lofty  qualities  which,  in 
other  scenes  and  for  other  purposes,  charac- 
terize and  adom  our  Southern  bretiiren,  are 
fatal  to  tiie  enduring  patience,  the  corporal 
exertion,  and  tiie  painstaking  simplicity,  by 
which  only  a  successful  yeomanry  can  be 
formed.  When,  in  fact,  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  asserts  that  '  Slaves  are 
too  improvident,  too  incapable  of  that  mi- 
cute,  constant,  delicate  attention,  and  that 
persevering  industry  which  are  essential  to 
manufacturing  establiahments,'  he  himself 
admits  the  defect  in  Southern  labor,  by 
which  the  progress  of  hia  favorite  section 
must,  be  retarded.  He  admits  an  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
admits  an  inherent  weakness ;  a  weakness 
neither  engendered  nor  aggravated  by  the 
Tariff— which,  as  societies  are  now  consti- 
tuted and  directed,  must  drag  in  the  rear, 
and  be  distanced  in  the  ci 


South  Carolina  did  not  heed  the 
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gentle  admonitions.  Tlie  convictionB 
of  her  leading  men  were,  doiTbtless, 
Pro-Slavery  and  Anti-Tariff ;  but 
their  aspirations  and  exasperations 
likewise  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
the  course  on  which  they  had  resolved 
and  entered.  General  Jacison  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  become  estranged 
and  hostile  not  long  after  their  joint 
election  as  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  1828.  Mr.  Calhoun's  san- 
gnhie  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency  had  been  blasted,  llr. 
Van  Euren  supplanted  him  a&  Vice- 
President  in  1833,  sharing  in  Jack- 
son's second  and  most  decided 
triumph.  And,  though  the  Tariff  of 
1828  had  been  essentially  modified 
during  the  preceding  session  of  Con- 
gress, South  Carahna  proceeded,  di- 
rectly after  throwing  away  her  vote 
in  the  election  of  1883,  to  call  a  Con- 
vention of  her  people,  which  met  at 
her  Capitol  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber. That  Convention  was  composed 
of  her  leading  politicians  of  the  Cal- 
houn school,  with  the  heads  of  her 
great  famihes,  forming  a  respectable 
and  dignified  assemblage.  ,  The  net 
result  of  its  laboi-s  was  an  Ordinance 
of  Nullification,  drafted  by  a  grand 
Committee  of  twenty-one,  and  adopt- 
ed with  entire  unanimity.  By  its 
terms,  the  existing  Tariff  was  form- 
ally pronounced  "  nuU,  void,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its 
ofBcers,  or  citizens,"  and  the  duties 
on  imports  imposed  by  that  law  were 
forbidden  to  be  paid  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  after  the  1st  day 
of  February  ensuing.  The  Ordinance 
contemplated  an  act  of  tlie  Legisla- 
ture nullifying  the  Tariff  as  afore- 
said ;  and  prescribed  that  no  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States  against  the  validity  of  said 
act  should  be  permitted ;  no  copy  of 
the  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  appeal ; 
and  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States  from  any 
decision  of  a  State  court  affirming  and 
upholding  this  Ordinance,  should  be 
"  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court"  thus  upholding  and  affirming. 
Every  oflice-holder  of  the  State,  and 
"  every  juror"  w^  required  expressly 
to  swear  to  obey  this  Ordinance,  and 
all  legislative  acts  b^ed  thereon. 
Should  the  Pederal  Government  un- 
dertake to  enforce  the  law  thus  nulli- 
fied, or  in  any  manner  to  harass  or 
obstruct  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State,  South  Carolina  should  there- 
upon consider  herself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Union : 

"  The  people  of  this  State  will  thenoeforth 
hold  theraBelves  absolved  from  all  fnrther 
obligation  to  mdntain  or  preseive  their  poli- 
tical connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  oi^an- 
ize  a  separate  govei-nmeiit,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  soTereiga  and  mde- 
pendent  States  may  of  right  do," 

Thus  was  Nidlification"  embodied 
in  an  Ordinance  preparatory  to  its 
reduction  to  practice.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  the  Nullifiers  were  an 
o-\'erwhelming  majority,  elected  Hr. 
"Webster's  luckless  antagonist,  Eobert 
T,  Hayne,  Governor  of  the  State ; 
and  the  Governor,  in  his  Message, 
thoroughly  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
nullifying  Convention,  whereof  he 
had  been  a  member. 

"  I  recognize,"  Bind  he,  "no  alliance  flB 
paramonnt  to  that  which  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  owe  to  the  State  of  their 
birth  or  their  adoption.  I  here  pnbhcly 
declare,  and  wish  it  to  be  distini;tly  under- 
stood, that  I  shall  hold  myself  bound,  by  the 
highest  of  all  obligations,  to  carry  into 
effect,  not  only  the  Ordinance  of  the  Oon- 
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vention,  but  eveiy  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  eyory  judgment  (if  our  own.  eoui'ts,  the 
enforcemeat  of  which  may  devolve  upon  the 
eseoutive.  I  cltdm  no  right  to  revise  their 
acts.  It  will  be  my  dnty  to  execute  them ; 
and  that  duty  I  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  fiMthfuUy  to  perfona." 


"  If  the  sacred  soil  of  Carolina  should  be 
polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  an  invader,  or 
be  stained  with  the  blood  of  ber  citizens, 
shed  in  her  defense,  I  trust  in  Almighty  God 
that  no  son  of  hers,  native  or  adopted,  who 
has  been  nourished  at  her  bosom,  or  been 
cberisbed  by  her  bounty,  will  be  found  rais- 
ing a  pftprioidal  arm  against  our  common 
mother.  And  even  should  she  stand  alone 
in  this  great  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty,  encompassed  by  her  enemies,  that 
dere  will  not  be  found,  in.  the  wide  limita 
of  the  State,  one  recreant  son  who  will  not 
fly  to  the  i-esone,  and  be  ready  to  lay  down 
bis  life  in.  her  defense.  South  Carolina  can- 
not be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  emi- 
nence on  which  she  has  now  placed  herself, 
except  by  the  hands  of  her  own  children. 
Give  her  but  a  fair  field,  and  she  asks  no 
more.  Should  she  sneceed,  hers  will  be 
glory  enough  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
noble  work  of  ebform.  And  if;  after  mak- 
ing these  efforts  due  to  her  own  honor,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  cause,  she  is  deslined 
vitteily  to  fail,  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  ftulure, 
not  to  tevseif  alone,  but  to  the  entire  South, 
nay,  to  the  whole  Union,  will  attest  her  vir- 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass 
the  acts  reqiiisite  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  Ordinance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor to  accept  the  eervices  of  volun- 
teere,  who  were  not  mustered  into 
service,  hut  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  action  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
signed the  Vice-Presidency  when  he 
had  three  months  still  to  serve,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  MJr,  Hajne's  accept- 
ance of  the  governorship.  Leaving 
his  State  foaming  and  surging  with 
prep:trations  for  war,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  December,  calmly  proceeded  to 
"Washington,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  tlie  Senate,  and  swore   afresh  to 


maintain  the  Constitution,  as  if  un- 
conseions  of  the  tempest  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  which  was  now  preparing 
to  burst  upon  his  head. 

General  Jackson  had  already" 
made  provision  for  the  threatened 
emergency.  Ordering  General  Scott 
to  proceed  to  Charleston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  superintending  the  safety 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity,"  and  making  the  requi- 
site disposition  of  the  slender  military 
and  naval  forces  at  bis  command,  the 
President  sent  confidential  orders  to 
the  Collector  for  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, whereof  the  following  extract 
sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
and  purpose : 

"  upon  the  snppositiou  that  the  measures  of 
the  Convention,  or  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
may  consist,  in  part,  at  least,  in  deolai-ing 
the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  imposing 
duties  uncoustituttonal  and  null  and  vutd, 
and  in  forbiddmg  their  execution  and  the 
collection  of  the  duties  within,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  you  will  immediately  after 
it  shall  be  formally  announced  resoittoall 
the  means  provided  by  the  laws  and  partic- 
ularly by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  Mai  uh,  1TS9, 
to  counteract  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  declaration. 

"For  this  pui-pose,  you  will  consider 
yourself  authorized  to  employ  the  revenue 
cutters  which  may  be  within  your  district, 
and  provide  as  many  boats  and  employ  as 
many  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  already  referi-ed  to.  Ton  will, 
moreover,  cause  a  suffloient  number  of  offi- 
cers of  cutters  and  inspectors  to  be  placed 
on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel 
amvmg  from  a  foreign  port  or  place,  with 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  lier  first  coming  witliin 
your  district,  and  direct  them  to  anchor  her 
in  some  safe  place  within  the  liarbor,  where 
she  may  be  secure  fi-om  any  act  of  violence, 
and  from  any  unauthorized  attempt  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  before  a  compliance  with 
the  laws ;  and  they  will  remain  on  boai'd  of 
her  at  such  place  until  the  reports  and  en- 
tries required  by  law  shall  be  made,  both  of 
vessel  and  cai^o,  and  the  duties  paid,  or 
secured  to  be  paid,  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
nntil  the  regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for 
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landing  the  cargo ;  and  it  will  be  your  duty, 
agflinat  any  forcible  attempt,  to  retain  and 
defend  the  custody  of  the  said  veasel,  by  the 
aid  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  cuatoms,  inspectoi's, 
and  officers  of  the  outtera,  until  the  I'eqnisi- 
tionsof  the  law  shall  be  fully  complied  with; 
and,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  remove  her 
or  her  cargo  from  lie  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  cnatoma,  by  the  form  of  legal  process 
from  State  tribunals,  you  wiE  not  yield  the 
custody  to  such  attempt,  but  will  consult 
the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and  employ 
such  means  as,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances, you  may  legally  do,  to  resist  such 
process,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  Uie 
vessel  and  cargo. 

"  Should  the  eutry  of  such  vessel  and 
cai-go  not  be  completed,  and  the  dntie:  paid, 
or  secured  to  be  pwd,  by  bond  ol'  oonda, 
with  sureties  to  your  satisfaction,  within  the 
time  limited  by  law,  you  will,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  Hme,  take  posseasion  of  the  cai'- 
KO,  and  land  and  store  the  same  at  Oastle 
Pinckney,  or  some  other  safe  place,  and,  in 
due  time,  if  the  duiiea  are  not  pMd,  sell  the 
same,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  56t]i 
seoljon  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799 ; 
and  you  are  authorized  to  provide  such 
stores  as  may  he  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

The  contrast  "between  tiie  spirit 
evinced  in  tliese  instructions,  and 
that  exhibited  by  General  Jackson's 
succrasor,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  simi- 
lar outbreak  at  Charleston  twenty- 
eight  years  later,  is  very  striking. 

Oongi-ess  reconvened  on  the  3d  of 
December ;  but  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, delivered  on  the  following  day, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  impending 
peril  of  civil  convulsion  and  war. 
One  week  later,  however,  the  country 
was  electrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  famous  Proclamation,  wherein 
the  President's  stem  resolve  to  crush 
Nullification  as  Treason  was  fully 
manifested.  And,  though  this  docu- 
ment received  its  final  fashion  and 
polish  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Edward  Livingston,  who 
then  worthily  filled  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished'" that  the  original  draft  was  the 


President's  own,  and  that  he  ii 
throughout  on  expressing  and  enforc- 
ing Ms  own  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions. The  language  may  in  part  be 
Livingston's ;  tlie  positions  and  the 
principles  are  wholly  Jackson's  ;  and 
their  condemnation  of  the  Calhoun 
or  South  Carolina  theory  of  the 
nature,  genius,  and  limitations  of  our 
Federal  pact,  are  as  decided  and 
sweeping  as  any  ever  propounded  by 
Hamilton,  by  Marshall,  or  by  "Web- 
ster himself 

After  reciting  the  purport  and 
effect  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordi- 
nance, General  Jackson  proceeds; 

"The  Ordinance  is  fouuded,  not  on  the 
indefeasible  right  of  resisting  acts  which  ai'e 
plainly  unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured;  but  on  the  strange  position 
that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declwe  an 
act  of  Congress  void,  but  prohibit  its  execu- 
tion; that  they  may  do  this  consistently 
with  the  Oonstitntiou ;  that  the  true  con- 
straclaon  of  that  instrument  permits  a  State 
to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional ! 
It  is  true,  they  add  that,  to  justify  this  abro- 
gatJon  of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution. ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of 
that  description,  coupled  with  the  uncon- 
trolled right  to  decide  what  laws  deserve 
that  character,  is  to.givethe  power  of  resist- 
ing all  laws.  Por,  as,  by  this  theory,  there 
is  no  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should 
be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
check  against  the  abuse  of  tliis  power,  it 
may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient guard  agiwnst  the  passage  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  by  Congress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  resti-aint  in  Qiia  last  case,  which 
makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State  more 
indefensible,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
other.  There  are  two  appeals  from  an  un- 
constitutional act  passed  by  Congress — one 
to  the  Judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and 
the  States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  tlie 
State  decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical 
illaati'atiou  shows  that  the  courts  are  closed 
against  an  application  to  review  it,  both 
judges  andjuroi-s  being  sworn  to  decide  in 
its  favor.    But  reasoning  on  this  subject  b 


"See  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson,  pp.  455-6 
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superfluous  when  onr  Hooial  oompa«t  in.  es- 
press  tei-ms  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
TJaitecl  States,  its  Constitution,  and  the  trea- 
ties made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  and,  for  greater  caution,  ndds, 
'that  the  jndgea  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding,' And  it  may  he  asserted, 
witliout  fear  of  refatation,  tliat  no  federntive 
goTemment  could  exist  without  a  similar 
provision.  Look,  for  a  raonient,  to  the  oou- 
eeqnences.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the 
revenue  laws  nnconstitutional,  and  has  a 
right  to  prevent  their  execution  in  the  port 
of  Charleston,  there  wonld  be  a  clear  oon- 
Btitntional  objection  to  their  collection  in 
every  other  port  and  no  revenue  could  be 
collected  anywhere;  for  all  imposts  must  be 
equal.  It  ia  no  answer  to  repeat,  that  an 
nneoEstitutional  law  is  no  law,  bo  long  as 
the  question  of  legality  is  to  be  deoid^  by 
the  State  iteelf ;  tbr  every  law,  operating 
injuriously  upon  any  local  interest,  will  be 
perhaps  thought,  and  certainly  represented 
as,  nnconstitntional ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

"If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  nt 
an  eai-iier  day,  the  Union  would  have  been 
dissolved  in  its  infimoy.  The  Esoise  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Embai^  and  ITon-Inter- 
eourse  law  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  car- 
riage-tax in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed  un- 
oonstitntional,  and  were  more  unequal  in 
their  operation  than  any  of  the  laws  now 
complained  of:  but,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the 
right  now  claimed  by  South  Carolina.  The 
war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  support 
tlie  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of 
our  citizens,  might  have  ended  in  defeat  and 
disgrace,  instead  of  victory  and  honor,  if  the 
States  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  uncon- 
stitutional measure  had  thought  they  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  nullifying  the  act  by 
which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies 
for  its  prosecution.  ,  Hardly  and  unequally 
as  those  measures  bore  upon  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  to  the  Legislatures  of 
none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy, 
as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself.  The  discovery 
of  this  important  feature  in  our  Constitution 
was  reserved  for  the  present  day.  To  the 
statesmen  of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  in- 
vention, and  upon  the  citiaens  of  that  State 
will  unfortunately  fall  "the  evils  of  reducing 
it  to  practice." 

General  Jackson  summed  up  his 
objections  to  I^uUiflcation  in  these 
9  terms : 
then,  the  power  to  annul  a 


law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  hy  one 
State,  incompatible  with  tlie  existence  of  the 
Union,  eontradmted  expresdy  by  the  letter 
of  the  Gonatitution,  unaufhcrited  by  its  sczr- 
it,  inconsistent  isith  every  principle  on  vihich 
it  woifounded^  and  destructive  of  the  great 
olgeetfor  which  it  wm  formed." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  proclaimed 
his  concurrence  in  the  "  Nation- 
al," as  contradistiiiguished  from  the 
"  State  Eights,"  theory  of  onr  Fed- 
eration, in  these  words : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
thei,  forms  a  Government,  not  a  league; 
and,  A/bether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
its  clmraeter  is  the  same.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment in  which  nil  the  people  we  represent- 
ed, which  acts  dii-ectly  on  the  people  indi- 
vidually, not  upon  the  States — they  retained 
all  the  power  they  did  not  grant.  But  each 
State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many 
powers,  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the 
othet  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from 
that  period,  possess  any  right  to  secede ;  be- 
caiise  such  aeceswon  does  not  break  a  league, 
hut  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation,  and  any 
ii^ury  to  "that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach 
whi<di  would  result  from  the  contravention 
of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the 
whole  Union,  To  say  that  any  State  may 
at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union,  ie  to  eay 
that  tlie  United  States  are  not  a-  nation,  he- 
cavue  it  mould  he  a  sole^m,  to  eontend  tJiat 
any  par t<f  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or 
ruin,  without  ctmmtitting  any  offense.  Seces- 
sion, like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may 
be  morally  justilied  by  the  extremity  of  op- 
pression ;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right, 
ia  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to 
deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a 
right,  but  would  pause  before  they  make  a 
revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  conse- 
quent on  a  failure." 

The  dogma  of  State  Sovereignty, 
as  contravening  or  'limiting  tlie 
proper  Nationality  of  the  Republic, 
is  thus  squarely  confronted : 

"The.  States  severally  have  not  retained 
their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  mem- 
bers of  a  league,  th^ey  surrendered  many, of 
their  essential  paits  of  sovei-eignty.  The 
right  to  malce  ti-eaties,  declare  war,  levy 
taxes,  exereise  exclusive  judicial  and  legisla- 
lative  powers,  were  all  of  tliem  functions 
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of  MTereign  power.  The  States,  then,  for 
all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  longer 
BOTereign.  The  alle^anoe  of  their  eili- 
zens  was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tiie  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
they  became  American  citizens,  and  owed 
ohedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress.  This 
last  position  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
denied^  How,  then,  can  that  State  be  said 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent,  whose  cit- 
izens owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it, 
and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disre- 
gard those  laws,  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  those  passed  by  another?  What  shows, 
conclusively,  that  the  States  cannot  be  said 
to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sovereignty, 
is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to 
punish  treason — not  treason  against  their 
separate  power,  but  treason  against  the  Uni- 


ted ( 


1  Otfena 


sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  manifestoes  from  Richmond, 
saw  fit  to  speak  of  the  severance  of 
our  Uniou  as  "the  dissolution  of  a 
league."  General  Jackson  antieipa.- 
ted  and  refated  this  assumption  as 
follows : 

"  How  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  those 
several  modes  of  Union  should  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  league,  that  may  be  dis- 
solved at  pleasure?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of 
terms.  Compact  is  nsed  as  synonymous 
with  league,  dthough  the  true  term  is  not 
employ^,  because  it  would  at  once  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  our  Constitution  was  only  a 
league,  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  com- 
pact (which,  in  one  sense,  it  is),  and  then  to 
argue  that,  as  a  league  ia  a  compact,  every 
compact  between  nations  must,  of  course, 
be  a  league,  and  that,  fi-om  such  an  engage- 
ment, every  severe^  x"*"^"^  li^s  a  right  to 
recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  States  are  noi  sovereign,  and  that, 
even  if  they  were,  and  the  national  oonstitn- 
tution  had  been  formed  by  compact,  there 
would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  ex- 
onerate itself  from  its  obligations. 

"So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid 
this  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to 
allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  interests  and  opinions.  Can 
those  sacrifices  be  recalled! '  Can  the  States 
who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title 
to   the   territories   of  the  West^  recall  the 


grant?  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be 
imposed  without  their  assent  by  those  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own  ben- 
efit ?  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State 
and  onerous  duties  in  another?  No  one  be- 
lieves that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  State 
to  involve  all  the  otliers  in  these  and  count- 
less other  evils,  contrary  to  engagements  sol- 
emnly made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the 
other  States,  in  self-defense,  must  oppose  it 
at  all  hazards." 

Having  thus  frankly  and  vigor- 
ously set  forth  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  system,  though 
at  much  greater  length,  and  with  a 
variety  and  fullness  of  illustration, 
General  Jackson  proceeds  to  pro- 
claim 

"That  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
Oonstitntjon  '  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed'  shall  be  performed  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  already  vested  in 
me  by  law,  or  of  such  others  as  the  wisdom 
of  Congrrae  shall  devise  and  intrust  to  me 
for  that  purpose;  and  to  warn  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  who  have  been  deluded 
into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  danger 
they  will  incur  by  obedience  to  the  illegal 
and  disorganizing  Ordinance  of  the  Oonven- 

And  he  closes  a  most  pathetic  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  in  these  memorable 
and  stirring  words : 

"  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try of  which  you  still  form  an  important 
parti — consider  its  Governinent,  uniting  in 
one  bond  of  common  interest  and  general 
protection  so  many  different  States — giving 
to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  tjtie  of 
American  citizens— protecting  their  com- 
merce— securing  their  literature  and  their 
arts — facilitating  their  intercommunication 
— defending  their  frontiers — and  making 
their  names  respected  in  the  remotest  parta 
of  the  earth  1  Consider  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  popula- 
tion, its  advance  in  the  arts,  which  render  life 
agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate 
the  mind!  See  education  spreading  the 
lights  of  religion,  humanity,  and  general  in- 
formation, into  every  cottige  in  this  wide 
extent  of  onr  territories  and  States !  Behold 
it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and 
the  oppre.'jsod  find  a  refuge  and  support  1 
Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor. 
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and  say,  Wb,  too,  abe  oitizbns  of  Ambkioa, 
Carolina  is  one  of  these  proud  States ;  her 
arms  hare  defended,  her  beat  hlood  haa 
oemeated,  this  happy  Union  I  And  the.a 
add,  if  you  can,  without  horror  and  re- 
morse, '  This  happy  Union  wa  will  diaaolve 
—this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  wo 
will  defao© — this  free  intercourse  we  wiU 
interrupl^-these  fertile  fields  we  will  delngo 
with  blood — the  protection  of  that  glorious 
flag  we  renoTince— the  vei-y  name  of  Ameri- 
cana W6  discard.'  And  for  what,  mistaken 
men!  for  what  do  yon  throw  away  these 
inestimable  blessings— for  what  wonld  yon 
exchange  your  share  m  tha  advantages  and 
honor  of  the  Union !  For  the  dream  of  a 
sepai-ate  independence — a  dream  interrupted 
by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and 
a  vile  dependence  on  foreign  power  1  If 
your  leadei-3  could  succeed  in  establishing  a 
separation,  what  would  be  your  't  t'  ? 
Ace  you  united  at  home!  Are  y  f 
from  the  apprehension  of  oivfl  disc  d  w  th 
an  its  fearful  conseqaencea!  Do  onr  gh 
boring  republics,  every  day  suffe  g  m 
new  revolution  or  contending  w  th  m 
new  insurrection,  do  they  excite  y  vy! 

"  But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  hi  g  m 
solemnly  to  announce  that  you  cannot  suc- 
ceed. The  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  executed,  I  have  nodiscretiontiry  power 
on  the  subject — my  duty  is  emphatically 
pronounced  in  the  ConstitutJon.  Thosewho 
told  yon  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  esecntion,  dec,eived  you — they  could 
not  fiavd  been  deceived  themselves.  They 
know  ..lat  a  forcible  oppoMtion  oonld  alone 
previut  the  esecntion  of  the  laws,  and  they 
know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Their  object  is  disunion :  be  not  deceived 
by  names.  Disunion^  by  armed  force,  is 
treason.  Are  you  really  i-eady  to  incur  its 
guilt  t  Tf  you  are,  on  the  beads  of  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act  be  the  dreadful  coase- 
quences — on  their  heads  be  the  dishonor ; 
biit  on  yours  may  fall  tlie  punishment— on 
your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  Ml  all 
the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force  upon  the 
Government  of  your  country.  It  cannot 
accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of 
which  you  would  be  the  first  victiias— its 
first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid 
the  performance  of  his  duty — the  conae- 
quenoe  must  be  fearful  for  yoti,  diati-Msing 
to  your  fellow-citizens  here,  and  the  friends 
of  good  government  throughout  the  world. 
Its  enemies  have  beheld  our  prosperity 
with  a  vexation'  they  could  not  conceal — it 
was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish 
doctrines,  and  they  would  point  to  our  dis- 
cords with  tie  triumph  of  malignant  joy. 
It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them. 
There  is  jet  time  to  show  that  the  descend- 


ants of  the  Pinokneys,  the  i 
Eutledgea,  and  of  the  thousand  other  names 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Revolution- 
ary hiatoiy,  will  not  abandon  tliat  Union,  to 
support  which  so  many  of  them  fought,  and 
bled,  and  died.  I  ^ure  you,  as  you  honor 
their  memory,  as  you  love  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  wMch  they  dedicated  their  lives^as 
you  prize  the  peaca  of  your  country,  the 
lives  of  its  best  oitiaens,  and  your  own  fair 
fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from 
tlie  archives  of  your  State  the  disorgaoiaing 
edict  of  its  Oonvention— bid  its  members  to 
reassemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety, 
prosperity,  and  honor— tell  tiem  that,  com- 
pared to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light, 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  aooumulation 
of  all — declare  that  you  will  never  take  the 
£  Id  nlesa  the  star-spangled  banner  of  your 
try  shall  float  over  yon — that  you  will 
t  bo  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonor- 
d  d  scorned  while  yon  live,  as  the  authors 
f  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
y  countiyl  Itsdestroyers  yon  cannot  be, 
1  may  disturb  its  peace— yon  may  inter- 
1 1  the  course  of  its  prosperity — you  may 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stabiUty — but  its 
tranquillity  will  he  restored,  its  prosperity 
will  return,  and  the  stidn  upon  its  national 
character  wH  Ite  transferred,  and  remidn  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
caused  the  disorder." 

Turning  from  the  deluded  minor- 
ity to  the  loyal  and  Uuion-loving 
majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
President  concludes  his  Proclamation 
as  follows : 

"  Pellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  I 
The  threat  of  unhallowed  disunion,  the 
names  of  thoae  (once  respected)  by  whom 
it  was  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to 
support  it,  denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in 
our  aflaira,  on  which  the  continuance  of  our 
uuesampled  prosperity,  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  govern- 
ments, may  depend.  The  conjuncture  de- 
manded a  fuU,  a  fi^  and  explicit  annuncia- 
tion, nob  only  of  my  intentions,  but  of  my  pi'in- 
ciples  of  action ;  and,  as  the  claim  waa  assert- 
ed of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it,  at  pleas- 
ure, a  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions  in 
relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  G-ov- 
ernment,  and  the  eonstruotion  I  give  to  the 
instrument  by  which  it  was  created,  seemed 
to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confldenoe 
in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
opinion  of  laj  duties,  which  haa  been  es- 
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pressed,  I  teiy  with  equal  confidence 
your  undiTided  support  in  my  determinat 
to  execute  tie  laws — to  preserve  the  Union, 
bj  all  eonstitutionat  means — to  arrest,  if 
po^ible,  by  moderate,  but  firm  measures, 
the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force.  And  if 
it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  reonrrenoe 
of  ita  primeval  onrae  on  man  for  the  shed- 
ding of  0  brother's  blood  should  fall  upon 
our  land,  that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any 
offensive  act  of  the  United  States. 

"Pdlow-oitizenel  the  momentoua  case  is 
before  you.  On  yonr  undivided  support  of 
your  (jovemment  depends  the  decision,  of 
the  great  question  it  involvea,  whether  your 
saered  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
blessing  it  secures  to  us  as  one  people  shall 
he  perpetuated.  No  Dne  can  doubt  that  the 
unanimity  with  which  that  decisim  wdl  he 
expressed  will  be  wch  as  to  mspne  new 
confidence  in  republican  institutions,  an! 
that  the  prudence  the  wisdon  and  the 
courage  which  it  will  hiinj?  to  their  defense 
will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigur 
ated  to  our  children 

"May  the  gre  it  Euler  of  nations  grmt  thit 
the  agnal  blessings  with  wl  ich  He  bos  fa 
Tored  ours  may  not  by  the  malness  of 
party,  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded 
and  lost:  and  may  His  wise  providence 
bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis  to 
see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery,  of 
civil  strife ;  and  inspire  a  returning  venera- 
tion for  that  Union,  which,  if  we  may  dare 
to  penetrate  His  designs,  He  has  chosen  as 
the  only  means  of  attaining  the  high  des- 
tinies to  wHoh  we  may  reaaouably  aspire." 


General 

against  Nullification'"  is  equally  de- 
cided and  thorough  in  its  hostility  to 
the  CaJhoim  heresy,  tmder  all  its  as- 
pects, and  dissects  the  Ordinance  of 
Nulliiication,  and  the  legislative  acts 
based  thereon,  with  signal  ability  and 
cogency.  A  single  extract,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  alleged  right  of 
Secession,  will  here  be  given : 

"  The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State 
to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from  their 
most  solemn  obUgations,  and  hazard  tbs 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  com- 
posing this  Union,  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
Such  authority  is  believed  to  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant both  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  General  Government  is  constituted,  and 


to  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed 
to  attain. 

"Against  all  acts  which  may  be  alleged 
to  transcend  the  constitutional  power  of 
Government,  or  which  may  he  inconvenient 
or  oppressive  in  their  operation,  the  Oousti- 
tutiou  itself  has  presoiibed  the  modes  of 
redress.  It  is  the  attribute  of  free  institu- 
tions that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason 
and  law  is  substitufed  for  the  power  of  the 
sword.  To  no  other  source  can  appeals  for 
supposed  wrongs  be  made,  eonsisteiitly  with 
the  obUgations  of  South  Carolina;  to  no 
other  can  such  appeals  be  made,  with  safety 
at  any  time;  and  to  their  decisions,  when 
constitutionally  pronounced,  it  becomes  the 
dity  no  less  or  the  public  authorities  than 
of  the  people,  in  every  case  to  yield  a  patri- 
otic submission. 

That  a  State,  or  any  other  great  portion 
of  the  people,  suffering  under  long  and  in- 
toleiable  oppressions,  and  having  tried  uU 
conb  iturional  remedies  without  the  hope  of 
redress,  may  have  a  natural  right,  when 
their  happiness  can  be  no  otherwise  secured, 
and  when  they  can  do  so  without  greater 
miury  to  others,  to  absolve  themselves  from 
the  r  obligations  to  the  Government,  and 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  need  not,  oa  the 
present  occasion,  be  denied. 

"  The  esiatenoe  of  this  right,  however, 
must  depend  on  the  causes  which  justify 
its  exercise.     It  is  the  ulUma  ratio,  which 
presupposes  that  the  proper  appeals  to  all 
other  means  of  redress  have  been  made  in 
good  faith,  and  which  can  never  be  rightfully 
resorted  to  nnless  it  be  unavoidable.     It  is 
not  the  right  of  the  State,  but  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  State. 
It  is  tlie  right  of  manlsind  generally  to  se- 
cnre,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  bless- 
ings of  hberty  and  happiness ;  but  w 
these  pni'poses  any  body  of  men  ha 
tarily  associated  themselves  imder        par 
oular  foiTtt  of  government,  no  p 
them  can  dissolve  tlie  association  w  h 
acknowledging  the  coi-relative  ri|, 
remainder  to  decide  whether  tha    d 
tion  can  be  permitted  consistently  w        h 
general  happiness.     In  this  vien         is 
right  dependent  npon  the  power 
it.    Such  a  right,  though  it  maybe   d         d 
to  preexist,  and  cannot  be  whol        rr 
dered,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  1  m  tati 
in  all  free  governments,  and  in  com 
all  kinds,  freely  and  voluntarily  ent    ed  m 
and  in  which  the  interwt  and  welf 
individual  become  identified  w  tl   th         f 
the  community  of  which  h        a       ml    ■. 
In  compacts  between  ind  vid    lb  r 

deeply  they  may  affect  tl  1  ti  n      h  ae 

principles  are  acknowledg  d    t        e.t     a 
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sacred  obligation ;  ana  in  compacts  of  civil 
goyemment,  inyolying  the  liberty  and  liap- 
piness  of  millions  of  mankind,  tiie  obligation 
cannot  be  less." 

The  ■unanimity  and  enthnsiasm, 
■with  which  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  responded  to  these  downright 
manifestations  of  a  purpose  to  pre- 
eei-ve  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  are  still  freshly  remem- 
bered. Those  States  had  just  been 
convulsed  by  a  Presidential  contest, 
wherein  their  people  were  about 
equally  divided  into  zealous  advo- 
cates and  equally  zealous  opponents 
of  General  Jackson's  re-election. 
Though  his  triumph  had  been  over- 
whelming, so  far  as  the  choice  of 
Electors  was  concerned,  the  popular 
majorities,  whereby  those  electoi-s 
■were  chosen,  'were  very  meager  in 
several  of  the  States,  including  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey ;  while 
the  majorities  gainst  him  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Khode  Island, 
Termont,  and  Kentucky,  were  heavy. 
But  the  States  which  had  opposed 
his  re-election,  the  citizens  who  had 
deprecated  it  as  coniirming  and  re- 
newing a  lease  of  virtuahy  absolute 
power  in  hands  too  prone  to  stretch 
Authority  and  Prerogative  to  the 
utmost,  now  vied  with  their  late  an- 
tagonists in  pledging  devotion  and 
support  to  the  elected  chief  of  the 
Eepubhc  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
its  unity  and  vitality.  Great  public 
meetings  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  to  give  formal  and  influential 
expression  to  the  sentiment ;  the 
Press,  all  but  unanimously,  echoed 
and  stimulated  the  popular  plaudits ; 
and  Genei-al  Jackson  was  never  be- 
fore nor  afterwai-d  so  strong  through- 
out the  IVee  States,  as  during  the 


few  months  which  followed  a  most 
vigorous  and  determined  struggle  to 
defeat  his  re-election. 

At  the  South,  the  case  was  some- 
what different,  though  in  every  State 
—South  Carolina,  of  course,  except- 
ed— the  President's  course  was  ap- 
proved by  a  decided  majority.  The 
great  mass  of  the  voting  population 
of  nearly  all  these  Stat^  had  just 
given  General  Jackson  their  suffrages 
for  the  second  or  third  time — they 
had  long  enough  been  told  that  he 
was  a  despot,  an  usurper,  a  tyi'ant, 
etc.,  without  believing  it;  and  they 
were  little  inclined  to  repudiate  in  a 
moment  the  con^rictions  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  lifetime.  In  Virginia 
alone  wi^  there  any  official  exhibition 
of  sympathy  with  South  Carolina  in 
her  self-invoked  peril ;  and  she  sent 
a  commissioner"  to  that  State  rather 
to  indicate  her  fraternal  regard  than 
to  proffer  any  substantial  assistance. 

There  was  some  windy  talk  of  op- 
posing by  force  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral army  southward  through  the  Old 
Dominion  on  an  errand  of  "  subjuga- 
tion ;"  and  her  Governor,"  in  his  an- 
nual M^sage,  said  something  imply- 
ing such  a  purpose.  Ex-Governor 
Troup,  of  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
doctrinaires  of  the  extreme  State 
iRights  school,  muttered  some  words 
of  sympathy  with  the  Nullifiers,  about 
to  he  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Federal  power — some  vague  protest 
against  Consolidation ;  but  that  was 
all.  Had  it  become  necessary  to  call 
for  volunteers  to  assert  and  maintain 
the  National  authority  on  the  soil 
of  the  pervei^e  State,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  themselves 
by  thousands  from  nearly  or  quite 
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every  Southern  aa  well  aa  Northern 
State. 

But  it  did  not  become  neeeasary. 
Congress  in  due  time  took  up  the 
Tariff,  with  a  view  to  its  revision  and 
reduction.  Tlie  Jacksonian  ascend- 
ency was  decided  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Andrew 
Steveneon  (anti-Tariff),  of  Yirginia, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House,  Gulian  C 
Verplanck  (anti-Tariff)  was  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  whence  a  bill  containing 
sweeping  reductions  and  equaliza- 
tions of  duties  was,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  reported ;  and, 
though  no  conclusive  action  was  had 
on  thia  measure,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  introduction  was  seized  upon  by 
the  Nullifiers  as  an  excuse  for  recoil- 
ing from  the  perilous  position  they 
had  so  recklessly  assumed.  A  few 
days  before  the  1st  of  February,  the 
Nullifying  chiefs  met  at  Charleston, 
and  gravely  resolved  that,  inasmuch 
re  then  pending  in 
i  which  contemplated  such 
reductions  of  duties  on  imports  as 
South  Carolina  demanded,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Nullifying  Ordinance, 
and  of  course  of  all  legislative  acts 
subsidiary  thereto,  should  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  adjournment  of 
that  body  I 

But  Kr.  Yerplanck'e  bilP  made 
such  slow  progress  that  its  passage, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  Mr.  Webster  for- 
cibly urged  that  no  concession  should 
be  made  to  South  Carolina  until  she 
should  have  abandoned  her  treasona- 
ble attitude.  The  manufacturers  b^et 
the  Capitol  in  crowds,  remonstrating 
against  legislation  under  duress,  in 
defiance  of  the  public  interest  and 
"=  Keported  December  28tii. 


the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  which  would  whelm  them 
in  one  common  ruin,  Knally'^,  Mr. 
Clay  was  induced  to  submit  his  Com- 
promise Tai-iff,  whereby  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
each  and  every  existing  impost  was 
to  be  taken  off  at  the  close  of  that 
year ;  another  tenth  two  years  there- 
after ;  so  proceeding  until  the  31st 
of  June,  1843,  when  all  duties  should 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent.  This  Compromise  Tariff, 
being  accepted  and  supported  by 
Mr,  Calhoun  and  the  Nulliflers,  was 
offered  in  the  House,  as  a  subatituta 
for  Mr.  Yerplanck's  bill,  by  Mr. 
Letcher,  of  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay's  im- 
mediate representative  and  devoted 
friend),  on  the  25th  of  February; 
adopted  and  passed  at  once  by  a 
vote  of  119  to  85 ;  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  and  became  a  law  in  the 
last  hoiirs  of  the  session :  General 
Jackson,thoughhe  openly  condemned 
it  as  an  unwise  and  untimely  conces- 
sion to  rampant  treason,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  veto- 
ing, nor  even  of  pocketing  it,  as  he 
clearly  might  have  done.  South  Car- 
olina thereupon  abandoned  her  Ordi- 
nance and  attitude  of  Nullification ; 
and  the  storm  that  lowered  so  black 
and  imminent  suddenly  gave  place 
to  a  sunny  and  smiling  calm. 

But  General  Jackson  was  deeply 
dissatisfied,  and  with  reason.  He 
saw  in  this  easy  accommodation  the 
seeds  of  future  perils  and  calamities. 
He  insisted  that  Calhoun  was  a  trai- 
tor ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
regretted  that  he  had  not  promptly 
aiTcsted  and  tried  him  as  such.  He 
denied  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Protective  policy  was  the  real  incite- 

"  Ifebmary  13,  1S33. 
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ment  to  the  ambitious  and 
Carolinian's  attempt  at  practical  "Nul- 
lifieation.  "  The  Tariff,"  Ite  wrote  in 
1834,  to  an  intimate  Mend  in  Geor- 
gia, "■was  bnt  a  pretext.  The  nexi 
wiU  he  the  Slavery  or  JVe^o  ques- 
Uon." 

But  ■wliile  Nullification  was  thus 
sternly  crushed  out  in  South  Caroli- 
na, it  was  simultaneously  allowed  a 
complete  triumph  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Georgia.  The  circumstan- 
ce were  bri^y  as  follows : 

The  once  powerful  and  wsjlike 
Aboriginal  tribes  known  to  ns  as 
"  Oherokees"  and  "  Creeks,"  origin- 
ally possessed  respectively  large  ter- 
ritories, which  are  now  included 
within  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tenn^see,  and  Alabama, 
"With  Uiose  tribes,  treaties  were  irom 
time  to  time  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment, whereof  each  had  for  its  main 
object  the  transfer,  for  a  specified 
consideration,  of  lands  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
conditions  on  which  we  sought  and 
obtained  those  lands  was  thus  suc- 
cinctly expressed  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Oherokees  negotiated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Holston,  in  1791,  under  the 
Presidency  of  "Washington : 

"Ahtiolb7.  The  United  States  solemnly 
fttTABANTY  to  tlis  Cherokee  Nation  all  their 
lands  ntt  hereby  oedeA."" 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were 
reeognizedj  and  their  validity  eon- 
firmed  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  nego- 


tiated by  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War,  "being  authorized  thereto  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States," 
A  further  treaty,  negotiated  in  1798, 
under  John  Adams,  recognized  and 
ratified  afresh  all  the  obligations  in- 
curred, the  guaranties  given,  by  foi'- 
mer  treaties.  Such  stipulations  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  at  least  down  to 
1817,  when  one  was  negotiated  on 
our  part  by  Andrew  Jackson  and 
others,  again  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing to  the  Oherokees  sdl  former  stip- 
ulations and  guaranties. 

Still  more:  when,  in  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  negotiated, 
whereby  the  war  of  1813  with  Great 
Britain  was  terminated,  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  long  and  fairly  in- 
sisted on  including  her  Aboriginal 
allies  in  that  war  in  the  provis- 
ions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
especially  that  which  exacted  a  mu- 
tnal  restoration  of  all  territories  or 
places  taken  by  one  party  from  the 
other  during  the  preceding  contest. 
Onr  eommksioners  naturally  demur- 
red to  this,  preferring  to  insert  an 
article  which  set  forth  the  humane 
and  benevolent  principles  whereby 
(as  it  alleged)  our  Government  regu- 
lates ils  conduct  toward  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders.'*  And  Kr, 
Clay,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  that 
treaty,  declared,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Cherokee  Grievances  in  1835,  that 
the  British  commissioners  would  nev- 
er have  been  satisfied  with  this,  if 
they  had  understood  that  those  tribe 
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after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians with  whom  they  may  be  at  war  at  the 
time  of  such  ratification;  and  fortliwith  to  re- 
store to  such  tribea  or  nations,  reapeotively,  all 


rights,  and  piivileges,  winch 
they  may  have  enjoyed  or  been  entitled  to  in 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  previ- 
ous to  such  hostilities.  Prooided  aiuiays,  That 
such  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  from 
all  hostihties  against  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  their  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  present  Ireaty  being  cotifled 
'    '  "  nations,  and  shall  so  desist 
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held  their  riglits  and  possessions  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  Federal  treaties 
subject  to  the  good-wiU  and  pleasure 
of  the  several  States,  or  any  of  them. 
In  1802,  Georgia  ceded,  on  certain 
conditions,  her  western  territory,  now 
eompcBing  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  to  the  Union.  Among 
these  conditions,  our  Government 
imdertook  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  all  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  as  thereby  consti- 
tuted, so  soon  as  this  could  be  effect- 
ed "peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.'"*  And  this  object  waa  ur- 
gently, perse veringly,  and  not  always 
honorably,  pursued.  In.  February, 
1825,  just  aa  Mx.  Monroe's  Adminis- 
tration was-  passing  away,  certain 
commissioners,  selected  by  Mr,  Cal- 
houn, then  Secretary  of  War,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  Creeks, 
at  a  council  held  at  Indian  Spring 
a  cession  of  their  lands;  bnt  were 
baffled  by  the  stern  resolve  of  chiefe 
and  people— the  tribe  having  pre- 
viously presctribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  any  one  who  should 
make  such  sale.  Thus  defeated, 
the  commissioners  resorted  to  a 
too  common  practice:  they  bribed 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the 
Creeks,  including  one  or  two  alleged 
chiefs,  to  give  their  formal  assent  to 
snch  an  instrument  as  they  desu-ed. 
This  sham  treaty  was  hurried  to 
Washington,  and  forced  through  the 
expiring  Senate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  before  its  true  character 


'*  The  following  " 


I  tiieei 


"Mnirthly,  That  the  United  States  shall,  at 
their  own  eipeaae,  eitinguiah,  for  tlie  use  of 
Geor^a,  as  early  as  tiie  same  can  be  peaceably 
oblBined,  on  reaaonahle  terms,  the  Indian  title 
to  the  country  of  Talsssea,  to  the  lands  left  out  by 
the  line  drawn  witli  the  Creeks,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  linndced  and  ninety-eight,  which 
had  baen  preriously  granted  by  the  State  of 


could  be  generally  known.  The_ 
Creeks,  upon  learning  that  such  a 
pretended  treaty  had  been  made,  held 
a  general  council,  wherein  it  was 
formally  disavowed  and  denounced, 
and  a  party  was  at  onee  dispatched 
to  tlie  home  of  Mcintosh,  a  chief  who 
had  signed  the  fraud,  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  him.  Mc- 
intosh and  another  principal  signer 
were  shot  dead  on  sight,  and  due 
notice  given  that  the  pretended  treaty 
was  utterly  repudiated. 

Governor  Troup,  of  Georgia,  of 
course  asamned  the  validity  of  the 
it^trnment,  and  prepared  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Creek  lands. 
Tlie  Greeks  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaties  whereby  they  were  guar- 
anteed protection  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  clearly  defined 
territorial  possessions.  Mr.  Adams, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, looked  fully  into  the  matter, 
saw  that  their  claim  was  jiist,  and 
assured  them  that  they  should  be  de- 
fended. Governor  Troup  threatened 
to  employ  force;  Mr.  Adams  did 
employ  it.  He  ordered  General 
Gaines,  with  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  scene  of  apprehended  conflict, 
and  gave  Georgia  fair  notice  that  she 
must  behave  herself.  The  Governor 
talked  loudly,  but  did  not  see  fit  to 
proceed  from  words  to  blows.  The 
Indian  Springs  fi-and  proved  abor- 
tive; but  Georgia  and  her  backers 
scored   up  a  heavy  account  t 


Georgia,  both  which  tracts  liad  formally  been 
yielded  by  tlie  Indians ;  and  to  tlie  lauds  within 
the  forks  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  riyers; 
for  which  aeTeral  objects,  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  has  directed  that  a  treaty  should 
be  immediately  held  with  the  Creeks;  and  that 
the  United  States  shall,  in  the  same  m^iner,  also 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  all  other  lands 
within  the  State  of  Georgia." — American  StaU 
PajKrSy  vol.  xvl,  p.  lit 
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Mr.  Adams,  to  be  held  good  against 
him  not  only,  but  all  futnre  '  Yankee' 
and  '  Puritan'  aspirants  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

General  Jackson  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent in  1828,  receiving  more  than 
two-thirdg  of  the  Electoral  votes,  in- 
cluding those  of  all  the  Slave  States 
but  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Mary- 
land, In  Georgia,  there  were  two 
Jackson  EloetoTal  tickets  run,  but 
none  for  Adams.  And  the  first  An- 
nual Message  of  the  new  President 
gave  the  Indians  due  notice  that 
Georgia  had  not  so  voted  from  blind 
impuke— -that  their  dearest  rights, 
their  most  cherished  possessions,  were 
among  her  "spoils  of  victory."  In 
this  Message,  the  solemn  obligations 
which  our  Government  had  volun- 
teered to  assume,  in  treaty  after 
treaty  with  the  Creeks  and  Ohero- 
kees,  were  utterly  ignored,  and  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  the  Indians 
dealt  with  precisely  as  if  no  such 
treaties  had  ever  existed !  Georgia 
had  herself,  through  her  citizens, 
participated  in  negotiating,  and, 
through  her  Senators,  united  in  rati- 
fying those  treati^ ;  yet  not  only 
was  she  held  at  hberty  to  disobey 
and  trample  on  them,  but  the  United 
States  was  regai'ded  as  equally  ab- 
solved, by  the  convenient  fiction  of 
State  Sovereignty,  from  all  liability 
to  maintain  and  enforce  them  1  No 
one  could  deny  that  we  had  solemnly 
engaged,  by  repeated  treaties,  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians  in  the  undisturbed  use 
and  enjoyment  forever  of  the  lands 
which  we  had  admitted  to  be,  and 
marked  out  as,  theirs.  No  one  could 
deny  that  we  had  obtained  large 
cessions  of  valuable  lands  by  these 
treaties.  No  one  doubted  that  Geor- 
gia had  urged  us  to  make  these  trea- 


ties, and  had  eagerly  appropriated 
the  lands  thus  obtained  by  the  Union, 
and  passed  directly  over  to  her ;  but 
tlien,  Georgia  was  a  sovereign  State, 
and  entitled  to  do  as  she  liked  with 
all  the  lands  within  her  borders,  and 
all  the  people  living  thereon,  no  mat- 
ter if  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  I 
And  the  new  President  did  not  scru- 
ple to  assert  and  reiterate  the  un- 
truth that  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
were  attempting  to 
independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,"  ringing  all  possible 
changes  on  the  falsehood,  and  gravely 
quoting  from  the  Constitution  that 
"  No  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  limits  of  any  other 
State,"  as  precluding  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
of  their  governments  in  temtories 
which  they  had  possessed  and  gov- 
erned long  before  Georgia  had  been 
colonized,  or  the  name  Alabama  in- 
vented. 

This  dehberate  and  flagrant  perver- 
sion of  the  question  to  be  decided 
was  persisted  in  through  several 
pages  of  the  Message,  Says  the 
President : 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  snhjeot,  I 
Informed  the  Indians  inhabiting  pai'ta  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  that  their  attempt  to 
ESTABLiaH  an  independent  govem/niient  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  advised  them  to  einigrate 
bejond  the  Mississippi,  or  aabmit  to  the 
laws  of  those  States." 

"What  the  Indians  demanded  was 
simply  that  the  portion  of  their  im- 
memorial possessions  which  they  had 
reserved  tor  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment in  making  liberal  cessions  to 
our  Government,  should  still  be  left 
to  them — that  they  should  be  proteet- 
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ed  in  such  enjoyment,  by  the  United 
States,  as  we  had  solemnly  stipulated 
by  treaty  that  they  should  be,  tak- 
ing our  pay  for  it  in  advance.  But 
General  Jackson,  in  urging  them  to 
migrate  beyond  the  ilississippi,  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  rights 
and  their  immuniti^  as  foHows : 

"  This  emigration  should  he  Tolrintary ;  for 
it  would  be  as  crnel  as  unjust  to  compel  the 
Ahorigines  to  ahandon  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that, 
if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States, 
they  must  he  auhjeot  to  their  laws.  In 
return  for  their  obedience,  as  iadividnals, 
they  will,  withont  a  doubt,  he  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which 
they  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  yieiouary  to  suppose  that,  in 
this  state  of  things,  elakn»  can  he  allmeed  on 
tracts  of  country  on  which  they  Time  neither 
dtoelt  nor  made  ^pToveinmts,  merely  ieeamae 
they  home  seen,  them  J¥om  the  mountain,  or 
passed  them  in  the  6ha»e.  Submitting  to 
the  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving,  lilte 
other  citizens,  protection  in  their  persons 
and  property,  they  will  ere  long  become 
merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population." 

How  "  voluntary"  their  emigration 
was  to  be,  and  what  sort  of  "  protec- 
tion in  their  persons  and  property" 
they  were  likely  to  reeeire  in  case 
they  refused  to  "  abandon  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a 
distant  land,"  lot  the  laws  which 
Georgia  proceeded  to  enact  bear  wit- 
ness. Grown  weary  of  awaiting  the 
operation  of  the  methods  whereby 
she  had  already  secured,  at  no  cost  to 
herself  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  lauds 
within  her  borders  when  she  acceded 
to  the  TJniou,  that  State  passed  acts 
abolishing  the  government  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  reducing  them  at  a 
word  to  the  condition  of  unprotected 
vassals.  Their  lands  were  thereupon 
divided  into  counties,  surveyed,  and 
ordered  to  be  distributed  by  lottery 
among  the  white  citizens  of  the  State, 


of  whom  each  was  to  have  a  ticket. 
A  reservation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  each  head  of  a  Chero- 
kee family  was  made  ;  but  this  reser- 
vation conferred  or  recognized  only  a 
right  of  possession  during  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  State  Legislature. 
The  Indians,  whose  government  was 
thus  abolished,  were  allowed  no 
voice  in  that  to  which  tliey  were  arbi- 
trarily subjected ;  they  could  not  even 
give  testimony  in  a  Georgia  court, 
though  denied  a  resort  to  any  other. 
The  fortunate  drawer  of  Cherokee 
lauds  in  the  Georgia  State  lottery  was 
entitled  to  call  upon  the  Governor  to 
put  him  in  summary  possession,  ex- 
pelling any  adverse  [Indian]  claim- 
ant. If  there  were  two  or  more 
antagonist  white  claimants,  their  re- 
spective claims  were  to  be  deliberately 
adjudicated  by  the  courts,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  ordinary  jurispru- 
dence. If  any  one  sought  to  legally 
hold  or  recover  lands  against  a  claim- 
ant under  this  rule,  he  must  make 
express  affidavit  that  he 
"  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said 
land  by  or  nnder  any  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia,  passed  December  30,  1883; 
*  *  *  in  which  issue  the  person  to  whom 
possession  of  s^d  land  was  delivered  shall 
join:  andwhichiaiueikaU  constitute  the  en- 
tire pleadinge  between  the  parties  ;  nor  shall 
the  court  allovs  amy  vuitter  oilier  than  is  con- 
tained in  said  imie  to  be  placed  upon  the 
regular  JUes  qf  said  eowt ;  ^  *  *  nor  shall 
said  court,  at  the  instance  of  either  pai-ty, 
pass  any  order,  or  grant  any  injunction,  to 
stay  smd  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  ingrafted 
on  said  cause  any  other  proceedings  what- 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  sole,  unconcealed  object  of 
this  legislation  was  to  deprive  the 
Oherokees  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
adjudication  therein  touching  their 
rights,  by  precluding  any  appeal  to 
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said  courts  for  the  sake  of  testing  the 
validity  of  these  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia. 

That  State  had  already  decisively 
indicated  tHat,  if  unable  to  make  or 
control  sTicli  adjudication,  she  wa^ 
abundantly  ready  to  defy  it, 

A  Cherokee  named  Tasaella  was  ar- 
rested on  a  Georgia  warrant  for  kill- 
ing another  Indian  within  the  Cher- 
okee territory.  His  counsel  obtained 
a  writ  of  error  from  a  TJuited  States 
court,  requiring  Georgia  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  discharged  and 
his  case  remitted  to  the  Clierokee  au- 
thorities, according  to  existing  treaties. 
Georgia  defied  the  writ  and  hung  the 
Indian,     And  this  finished  the  ease. 

Some  time  thereafter,  two  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  among 
tbeCherokees  were  arreted  on  aGeor- 
gia  process,  tried  for,  and  convicted 
of,  inciting  the  Indians  to  resist  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  de- 
signed to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  from  her  soil.  They  were  of 
conrse  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison, 
They  appealed  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  final  adjudication  thereon  was 
had  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  the  decision  being  pro- 
nounced by  Chief  Justice  llarshall. 
It  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  against  the  pretensions 


of  Georgia,  holding  that  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees  were  valid  and  binding  on 
all  the  States,  and  paramount  to  all 
State  laws,  according  to  that  provis- 
ion of  the  Fedei-al  Constitution  which 


"Article  TI.,  §  3,  This  Constitntion,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  wliioh  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  ireoMes 
made,  or  which  siiaE  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Statea,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  Hie  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
eveiy  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the'oonatitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
tie  eoQtrary  notwithstanding,'^ 

The  attorneys  for  the  missionaries 
sought  to  have  this  judgment  en- 
forced, hut  could  not.  General  Jack- 
son was  President,  and  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,  "  Well :  John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decision: 
now  let  him  enforce  itP''^  was  his 
commentary  on  the  matter.  So  the 
missionaries  languished  years  in  pris- 
on, and  the  Cherokees  were  finally 
(1838)  di'iven  into  exile,  in  defiance 
of  the  mandate  of  onr  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal."  Georgia  was  permit- 
ted to  violate  the  faith  of  solemn 
treaties  and  defy  the  adjudications  of 
onr  highest  court.  South  Carolina 
was  put  down  in  a  similir  attempt  • 
for  the  will  of  Andiew  Jitksim,  not 
the  Constitution,  was  m  those  jeirs 
"  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ' " 


"  I  ani  indebted  for  tbia  fact  to  the  late  Gov- 
ernor George  N.  Brigga,  of  Masaaehusetla,  wio 
was  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  Congress 
when  the  deciaion  waa  rendereij. 

^  Preaident  Jacltaon,  in  hia  Grat  Annual  Mes- 
sage, ^eady  referred  to,  had  said: 

"A  portion  of  the  Southern  tribes,  having 
mingled  much  with  tlie  whitea,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately 
attempted  to  efet/A  an  independent  government 
within  the  limits  of  ttie  States  of  Geoi^ia  and 


"refused  to  suatan  those  Soithern  tribes  m 
their  attempt  to  set  j^  an  mdependent  govern 
ment  within  the  States  of  Alal  amiand  beoigii. 

Both  these  gentlemen  well  knew — Colonel 
Benton  could  not  hat  know — that  the  (  herokeas 
only  claimed  or  sought  tie  rghta  which  tley 
liad  poaaeaaed  and  enjoyed  fVotn  time  iramemo- 
rial,  which  were  solemnly  g  laranteed  b  them 
by  treaty  after  treaty,  whereof  the  subsisting 
validity  and  pertineaoa  were  elearly  afSrmed 
by  the  tribunal  of  ultimate  reiort 

^  The  late  Jeremiah  Evarts  Ian?  the  effic  eat 
and  honored  Seoretarj  of  the  Amer  can  B  ard 
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THE    RISE  AM"D   PROGRESS   OF  ABOIITIOE". 


The  General  Congress  whicli  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  framed 
articles  of  Association  between  the 
colonies,  one  of  which  was  a  solemn 
agreement  "  that  we  will  neither  im- 
port nor  purchase  any  slave  imported 
after  the  1st  of  December  next ;"  be- 
ing moved  thereto  by  State  action  of 
like  character,  wherein  Yii^nia  and 
North  Carolina  were  honorably  con- 
spicuous, IMoBt  of  the  States,  accord- 
ingly, prohibited  the  Slave -Trade 
during  or  soon  after  the  Eevolution, 
Throughout  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, the  Eights  of  JMan  were  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  objects  of  our 
struggle.  General  Gates,  the  hero 
of  Saratoga,  emancipated  his  slaves 
in  1780.  The  first  recorded  Aboli- 
tion Society— that  of  Pennsylvania 
—was  formed  in  1774.  The  New 
York  Manumission  Society  was  found- 
ed in  1785 :  John  Jay  was  its  first 
President;  Alexander  Hamilton  its 
second,  Rhode  Island  followed  in 
1786 ;  Maryland  in  1789 ;  Connecti- 
cut in  1790 ;  Virginia  in  1791 ;  New 
Jersey  in  1793.  The  discovery  that 
such  societies  were  at  war  with  the 
Pederal  Constitution,  or  with  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  citizens  of  the 
several  Stat^  was  not  made  till 
nearly  forty  years  afterward.     These 


Abolition  Societies  were  largely  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  as  well  as 
the  worthiest  citizens.  Among  them 
were,  in  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  fraraers 
of  the  Constitution;  in  Delaware, 
Jam^  A.  Bayard,'  after wai-d  in 
Congress,  and  Csesar  A.  Rodney, 
who  became  Attorney-General.  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  had  Benja- 
min Franklin  for  its  President, 
and  Benjamin  Rush  for  Secretary 
—both  signers  of  the  Declaration. 
This,'  among  other  such  societies, 
memorialized  the  first  Federal  Con- 
gre^,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
against  Slavery,  asking 

"that  yon  will  be  pleased  to  oountenonea 
the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those  unhappy 
men  who,  alone  in  tliis  iand  of  freedom,  are 
degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and  who, 
amid  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  snbjeetion ; 
that  you  will  deTiae  means  for  removing 
thie  inconaatenoy  of  character  from  the 
American  people;  that  you  will  promote 
raercy  and  jnstice  toward  this  distressed 
race;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  dis- 
couraging every  species  of  ti'afiic  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  fellow-mea." 

Congress  courteously  received  this 
and  similar  memorials,  calmly  con- 
sidered them,  and  decided  that  it  had 
no  power  to  aboKsh  Slavery  in  the 


of  Commiasionera  for  Foreign  Miasiona,  who  de- 
voted the  hast  of  his  life  to  the  canao  of  the 
Oherokeea,  has  summed  up,  in  a  letter  to  a  sym- 
pathizing friend,  bis  convictions  aa  to  the  uld- 
mate  caase  of  the  perfidy  and  oppression  of 
which  they  were  the  victims : 

"  Without  that  disregard  of  human  rights 
which  is  to  be  found  amoi^  slaveholders  only, 
nothing  could  have  liieen  done  against  the  Indi- 
eaa ;  and  widiout  the  base  surrender  of  all  par- 


Bonal  dignity  and  Independence  tc 
mandate  of  parly  discipline,  the  slaveholdera 
wotili  not  have  received  ^d  enough  to  carry 
their  point." — Life  of  Jereaniah  Baarts,  Boston, 
1845,  p.  367. 

'  Eattier  of  one  of  her  present  U.  S.  Senators. 

'  PranMin,  then  84  years  of  age,  signed  this 
memorial  oa  the  3d  of  February,  1190,  and  died 
on  tie  nth.  of  April  folbwing. 
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States  whicli  saw  fit  to  autlionze  and 
cherish  it.  There  was  no  excitement, 
no  menace,  no  fiiry.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  of  course,  opposed  the 
prayer,  hut  in  parliamentaiy  lan- 
guage. It  is  noteworthy,  that  among 
tiime  who  leaned' furthest  toward  the 
petitioners  were  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Page,  of  Virginia — the  latter  in  due 
time  her  Governor.  They  urged,  not 
that  the  prayer  should  be  granted, 
but  that  the  memorial  he  referred, 
and  respectfully  considered. 

Vermont  framed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1777,  and  emhodied  in  it  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  whereof  the  first  arti- 
cle precluded  Slavery. 

Massachusetts  framed  a  constitu- 
tion in  1780,  wherein  was  embodied 
a  Declaration  of  Eights,  affirming 
that 

"AJl  men  are  bora  free  and  equal,  and 
have  certiun  natural,  essential,  and  inaliena- 
ble rights,  among  wbieh  are  the  right  of 
enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties, and  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
upon  the  first  case  arising  which  in- 
volved the  question,  decided  that  this 
provision  had  abolished  Slavery. 

!New  Hampshire  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, held  to  have  abolished  Slavery 
by  her  Constitution,  framed  in  1783. 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  Gradual 
Emancipation  Act,  March  1,  1780. 
All  persons  horn  in  that  State  after 
that  day,  were  to  he  free  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-eight. 

Ehode  Island  provided  by  law  that 
all  persona  horn  in  that  State  after 
March,  1784,  should  he  free. 

Connecticut,  in  1784,  passed  an 
act  providing  for  gradual  Abolition, 
She  had  stm  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  slaves  in  1790, 


New  York  provided  for  Gradual 
Emancipation  in  1799,  In  1817,  a 
farther  act  was  passed,  decreeing  that 
there  should  he  no  Slavery  in  the 
State  after  the  4th  of  July,  1827, 
Ten  thousand  slaves  were  set  free  at 
once  by  this  act. 

Now  Jersey  passed  an  act,  in  1804, 
designed  to  put  an  acd  to  Slavery, 
It  was  BO  very  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  the  census  of  1840  reported 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves 
as  still  held  in  that  State, 

The  frequently  reiterated  Southern 
assertion  that  the  Northern  States 
"  sold  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and 
then  abohshed  Slaveiy,"  is  abundant- 
ly refuted-  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  doubtless  most  other  States,  by 
their  acts  of  emancipation,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  the  exportation 
of  slaves.  Delaware,  though  a  Slave 
State,  long  since  did.  and  still  does, 
the  same. 

The  Worth  emerged  from  the  Mis- 
souri struggle  chafed  and  mortified. 
It  felt  that,  with  Right  and  Power 
both  on  its  side,  it  had  been  badly 
beaten,  through  the  treachery  of  cer- 
tain of  ite  own  representatives,  whom 
it  proceeded  to  deal  with  accordingly. 
'Few,  indeed — hardly  one — of  those 
Northern  members  who  had  sided 
with  the  South  in  that  struggle  were 
reelected.  That  lesson  given,  what 
more  could  he  done^  Missouri  was 
in  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  turned 
out,  Arkansas  was  organized  as  a 
Slave  Tei-ritory,  and  would  in  due 
time  become  a  Slave  State.  "What 
use  in  protracting  an  agitation  wliich 
had  no  longer  a  definite  object  ?  Mr. 
Monroe  had  just  been  reelected  Presi- 
dent, and  the  harmony  of  the  party 
would  be  disturbed  by  permitting 
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the  fend  to  become  chronic.  Those 
who  perpetuated  it  would  he  most 
unlikely  to  share  hounteoualy  in  the 
distrihution  of  Federal  offices  and 
honors.  Then  a  new  PresidentiaL 
contest  began  to  loom  np  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  manner  of  speculations 
were  current,  and  hopes  were  buoy- 
ant, with  regard  to  it.  Yet  more : 
the  Cotton  culture  was  rapidly  ex- 
panding, and  with  it  Southern  trade, 
bringing  the  Northern  seaports  more 
and  more  under  their  sway. 

There  had  been  an  effort,  in  1817, 
to  secure  the  passage  through  Con- 
gress of  a  more  effective  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  which  was  defeated,  after 
a  most  spirited  discussion.  In  1826 
(March  9  th),  the  subject  of  Slavery 
was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr, 
Edward  Everett — then  a  new  and 
very  young  member  irom  Massachu- 
setts-^— who  incidentally  expressed  his 
hostility  to  all  projects  of  violent  Abo- 
lition, his  readiness  to^houlder  a  mus- 
ket to  put  down  a  slave  insurrection, 
and  hia  conviction,  with  regard  to 
that,  "while  it  subsists, 
subsists,  its  duties  are  pre- 
1  and  sanctioned  by  religion," 
etc.,  etc.  But  this  strange  outburst, 
instead  of  being  gratefully  hailed  and 
welcomed,  was  repelled  and  reprobat- 


ed by  the  South.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Tennessee,  though  himself  a  slave- 
holder, pointedly  dissented  from  it. 
Mr.  0. 0.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York, 
(a  North  Carolinian  by  birth  and 
training),  said: 

"  The  genUeman  from  Massachusetts  haa 
gone  too  far.  He  has  expressed  opinions 
which  ought  not  to  escape  aDimadversion. 
I  heard  them  with  gi'eat  surprise  and  regret. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  him  declare  that 
Slavery^ — domestic  Slavery— say  what  you 
will,  is  a  condition  of  life,  as  well  as  anj 
other,  to  be  justified  by  morality,  religion, 
and  international  law,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  John  Randolph,  of  Yirginia 
— himself  a  life-long  slaveholder  and 
opponent  of  the  North — saw  fit  to 
say: 

"  Sir,  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  that  man  from  the  North,  who  rises 
hero  to  defend  Slavery  upon  principle." 

So  that,  so  late  as  1826,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  essential  righteousness  and 
beneficence  of  Slavery  had  not  yet 
been  accepted  in  any  quarter." 

Yirginia,  in  1829,  assembled*  a 
Convention  of  her  people  to  revise 
their  Constitution.  Ex-President 
James  Monroe'  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
ex-President  James  Madison  and 
Chief  Justice    Marshall.     The  first 


'  Roger  Brooke  Taney— now  Chi  sh 

the  United  States — in  defending  as  a     wy 
1813,  before  a  Maryland  court.  Rev  Jicf 
ber,  chained  witii  aati-Slavory  incu 
acts,  thus  happily  set  forth  the  old  Re 
ary  idea  of  aayery,  and  the  oblig 

"  A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  compels  ns  t 
dnre  the  eyiU  of  Slavery  for  a  time.  It 
imposed  upon  ua  by  Miother  nation,  while  yet 
we  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage.  It  can- 
not be  casQy  or  suddenly  removed.  Tet,  while 
it  continues,  it  is  a  blot  on  our  national  charaa- 
ter,  and  every  real  lover  of  freedom  confidently 
hopes  that  it  will  be  effectually,  though  it  must 
be  gradually,  wiped  away,  and  earnestly  looks 
for  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  object 


p    h  d,       U 


*At  Rielunond,  October  61 


L   go  held  in  the 

ry  friend  of 

h    galling  chain 

he  slave." 


'  Mr.  Monroe,  in-  a  speech  (November  2d),  on 
the  Basis  of  Hepresontalaon,  said,  incidentally  of 
Slavery : 

bo  cast  on  Virginia  in 
did  all  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  do  to  pf event  the  nxiensioa  of  Skmery,  and  to 
mitigate  its  evils  so  far  as  slie  could." 
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earnest  collision  was  on  tlie  White 
JBasis,  so  called— tliat  ie,  on  tlie  pro- 
position that  representation  and  po- 
litical power  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  connties  on  the  basia 
of  their  "White  population  alone.  The 
Committee  on  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment decided  in  favor  of  the  White 
Basis  by  13  to  ll^-James  Madison's 
vote  giving  that  side  the  majority ; 
bub  he  voted  also  agamst  the  White 
Basis  for  the  Senate,  making  a  tie  on 
that  point.  A  strong  excitement 
having  arisen  on  this  question,  Gen- 
eral Robert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  an 
advocate  of  the  White  Basis,  resigned, 
and  his  seat  was  filled  by  Hugh  B. 
Grigsby,  of  opposite  views.  At 
length,"  the  Convention  came  to  a 
vote,  on  the  proposition  of  a  Mr. 
Green,  of  Culpepper,  that  the  White 
Basis  be  stricken  out,  and  the  Feder- 
al Basis  (the  white  inhabitants  with 
"three-fifths  of  all  other  persons") 
be  substituted.  This  was  defeated — 
Teas  4T  (including  Grigsby  afore- 
said) ;  If  ays  49 — every  delegate  vot- 
ing. Among  the  Yeas  were  ex- 
President  Madison,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  Wilham  B.  Giles,  John 
Tyler,  etc.  Among  the  Nays  '{for 
the  White  Basis)  were  ex-President 
Monroe,  Philip  Doddridge,  Charles 
P.  Mercer,  Chapman  Johnson,  Lewis 
Summers,  etc.  As  a  rale.  Western 
(comparatively  I'ree)  Virginia  voted 


for  the  White  Basis,  with  some  help 
from  the  East ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  majority  represented  402,631 
of  Free  Population,  and  the  minority 
but  280,000.  But  the  minority  was 
strong  in  intellect,  in  numbers,  and 
in  resolution,  and  it  fought  desperate- 
ly through  weeks  of  earnest  debate 
and  skiUfiil  maneuvering.  President 
Monroe,  in  December,  resigned  the 
chair,  and  his  seat,  and  his  constit- 
uents offered  the  latter  to  General  R, 
B.  Taylor  afor^aid,  who  declined, 
when  it  was  given  to  a  Mr,  Osborne. 
Finally,  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Upshm: 
(afterward  Secretary  of  State)  was  so 
amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
as  to  prescribe,  arbitrarily,  that  thir- 
teen Senators  should  be  apportioned 
to  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  nineteen  to  those  east  of  it,  with 
a  corresponding  allotment  of  Dele- 
gates in  four  parcels  to  the  various 
natural  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
was  carried  by  S5  Teas  to  41  Nays— 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  apportion- 
ment be  based  on  Federal  numbers, 
and  that  for  the  House  on  the  White 
population,  having  first  been  voted 
down — 48  to  48.  So  the  effort  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  relatively  non- 
slaveholding  sections  of  Vii^inia,  to 
wrest  political  power  from  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  tide-water 
counties,  was  defeated,  despite  the 
sanguine  promise  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  Old  Dominion  sunk  again  into 
the    arms     of    the    negro-breeders.' 


'November  16th. 

'  Eesekiah  NQea,  in  his  Weddy  Eegiater  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1829,  thus  forcibly  dapiotod  the  mo- 
mentous issues  for  Virginia  and  the  country, 
then  hinging  on  the  struggle  in  EJclmioiid : 

"VmeiKiA  CosTBHTios. — The  commitlaea 
having  chiefly  reported,  'the  tug  of  war' between 
the  'old  lights'  and  the  new  has  conmienced ;  and 
the  quaation  is  to  be  settled  whethor  trees  and 
Btoues,  and  arbitrary  ilivisioua   of  land,  with 


almost  as  senseless  herds  of  black  slaTes,  or  the 
free,  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  State,  shaU 
have  political  power.  Very  important  events 
will  grow  out  of  this  convention,  and  their  efibct 
will  not  be  confined  to  Virginia.  We  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  free  white  population  of  the 
State  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature — '■ 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  popvXar  without  it ;  bnt  per- 
haps the  Senate  may  be  apportioned  according 
to  '  federal  numbers,'  in  which  Ihree-fifttis  of  the 
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Some  years  later  (in  1831-2),  on  the 
occuirence  of  the  slave  insiirreetion  in 
Southampton  county,  known  as  Nat, 
Turner's,  her  people  were  aroused  to 
a  fresh  and  vivid  conception  of  the 
perils  and  evils  of  Slavery,  and  her 
Legislature,  for  a  time,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  inaugurating  a  system  of 
Gradual  Emancipation ;  but  the  im- 
pulse was  finally,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, overhorne.  Several  who  have 
since  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Slave- 
holders' Eebellion— among  tliem  Jas. 
0.  Faulkner,  late  Minister  to  Eng- 
land— at  that  time  spoke  earnestly 
and  forcihly  for  Emancipation,  as  an 
imperative  necessity.  And  this  is 
noteworthy  as  the  laet  serious  effort 
by  the  politicians  of  any  Slave  State^ 
to  rid  her  of  the  giant  curse,  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Slaveholders'  Re- 
bellion. 

Benjamin  Ltindy  deserves  the  high 
honor  of  ranking  as  the  pioneer  of 
direct   and  distinctive  Anti-Slavery 


in  -America.  Many  who  lived  before 
and  cotemporary  with  Mm  were  Ab- 
olitionists :  but  he  was  the  first  of  our 
countrynien  who  devoted  his  life  ajid 
all  his  powere  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  the  slave.  Bom  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  January  4,  1789,  of 
Quaker  parents,  whose  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  lived  and  died 
in  this  country,  he  injured  himself, 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  by  excessive 
labor  on  his  father's  farm,  incurriog 
thereby  a  partial  lc«s  of  hearing,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Slight  in 
frame  and  below  the  common  bight, 

spirit,  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  Emanci- 
pation neither  wealth,  nor  eloquencCj 
nor  lofty  abilities,  for  he  had  them 
not;  but  his  courage,  perseverance, 
and  devotion  were  unsurpassed ;  and 
these  combined  to  render  him  a  for- 
midable, though  disregarded  if  not 
despised,  antt^onist  to  our  national 
crime.  Leaving  his  father's  farm  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wandered 


slaTea  are  oounlsii.  If  the  latter  may  aland  as 
a  peace-offaring  to  tile  departing:  power  of  the 
old  lights,  we  would  let  them  have  it — in  a  few 
years,  under  a  liberal  Constitution,  the  free  pop- 
ulation of  middle  and  western  Virginia  will  be 
BO  inoreaaed,  that  the  power  in  the  Senate,  de- 
rived from  slaves,  will  not  be  injuriously  felt. 
And  then  will  the  laoticians,  wholiave  kept  Vir- 
ginia baalc  half  a  century,  compared  Willi  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  pTocticoZ  men — tiien  will  roads  and  ca- 
nals be  made,  domestic  manufactures  encour- 
aged, and  a  free  and  yirtuoua  and  laborious  peo- 
ple give  wealth  and  power  and  security  to  the 
commonwealtE — the  '  old  families,'  as  Ihey  are 
c^ed — persons  much  partaking  of  Hie  character 
of  the  old  nobility  of  I^ance,  imbedla  and  incor- 
rigible— pass  away,  and  a  healthful  and  happy, 
bcid  and  inteUigent  middls  class  rise  up  to 
sweeten  and  invigorate  soeiety,  by  rendering 
labor  honorable;  and  Kidunond  will  not  any 
longer  be  all  Tii^nia,  as  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman used  to  proclaim,  in  matters  of  polltica 
or  policy.  The  moral  effects  of  tbese  things  over 
the  slave  population  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent States,  are  hardly  to  be  calculated.  The 
presence  of  numerous  slaves  is  incompatible 
with  tbat  of  a  numerous  free  population ;  and  it 
is  shown  that  the  labor  of  tho  latter,  in  all  tho 


important  operations  of  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
except  tiiB  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobiMieo, 
and  rice  {as  at  present  carried  on),  is  tie  cheap- 
est and  the  best.  And  in  truth,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  straining  the  facts  too  far,  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  tlie  greatest  question  before  tba 
Virginia  convention  is,  the  perpetual  duration 
of  negro  slavery,  or  the  increase  of  a  generous 
and  free  white  population." 

sin  1849,  -when  Kentucky  revised  her  State 
Constitution,  Henry  Clay  formally  renewed  Uie 
appe^  in  favor  of  Gradual  Emancipation,  which 
he  had  made,  when  a  very  young  man,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  organization  as  a  State ;  but  the 
response  fi'om  the  people  was  feeble  and  ineffect- 
ive. Delaware  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to 
rid  herself  of  Slavery  by  legislation;  but  parti- 
san Democracy  has  uniformly  opposed  and  de- 
feated every  movement  looking  to  this  end.  She, 
though  slaveholding,  has  for  siily  years  or  more 
been  truly,  emphatically,  a  Border  State.  Sla- 
very has  only  been  kept  so  long  alive  withia  her 
limjis  for  flie  benefit,  and  by  the  a 
efforts,  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
dently  near  its  end. 
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westward  to  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
where,  during  tlie  next  four  years, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  &addler, 
and  gained  an  insight  into  the  cmel- 
tiea  and  villainies  of  elaveholding — 
Wheeling  being  at  that  time  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  negro-traders  and 
their  prey  on  their  route  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Before  he  made  Wheeling 
his  home,  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  whither  he 
returned  after  learning  his  trade, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  married  a  young  wo- 
man of  like  spirit  to  his  own.  He 
then,  after  a  long  visit  to  his  father 
in  New  Jersey,  settled  at  St.  Olairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  near  Wheeling,  and 
opened  a  shop,  by  which  in  four 
years  he  made  about  three  thoiisand 
dollars  above  his  expenses,  and,  with 
a  loving  wife  and  two  children,  was 
as  happy  and  contented  with  his  lot 
as  any  man  lieed  be. 

But  the  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  his  experiences  of  Slavery 
in  Wheeling  could  not  be  shaken  off 
nor  resisted.  In  the  year  1815,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  organized 
an  anti-Slaveiy  association  known 
as  the  "  Union  Humane  Society," 
whereof  the  first  meeting  was  held 
at  his  own  house,  and  consisted  of 
but  five  or  six  persons.  Within  a  few 
months,  its  numbers  were  swelled  to 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  Included 
the  best  and  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Belmont  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. Luudy  wrote  an  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropists on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
which  was  first  printed  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1816,  being  his  twenty-sev- 
enth birtKday.  Short  and  simple  as 
it  waSj  it  contained  the  germ  of  the 
entire   anti-Slavery  movement.      A 


weekly  journal  entitled  The  PMlan- 
thropist  was  soon  after  started  at 
Mount  Pleasant  by  Charles  Osborne ; 
and  Lundy,  at  the  editor's  invitation, 
contributed  to  its  columns,  mainly  by 
selections.  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
u^ed  by  Osborne  to  join  him  in  the 
newspaper  enterprise,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  do  so,  removing  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  Meantime,  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  St.  Louis  in  a  flat-boat  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  of  saddlery.  Arriv- 
ing at  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
when  the  whole  region  was  convulsed 
by  the  Missouri  Question,  he  was 
impelled  to  write  on  the  side  there 
unpopular  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
His  speculation  proved  unfortunate 
— the  whole  West,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  country,  being  then  involved 
in  a  commercial  convulsion,  with 
trade  stagnant  and  almost  every  one 
bankrupt.  He  returned  to  his  home 
on  foot  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
having  been  absent  nearly  two' years, 
and  lost  all  he  was  worth. 

Meantime,  Osborne,  tired  of  his 
thankle^  and  profitless  vocation,  had 
sold  out  his  establishment,  and  it  had 
been  removed  to  Jonesborough,  Ten- 
nessee, where  his  newspaper  took  the 
title  of  Tlie  EinancifatoT.  Lundy 
removed,  as  he  had  purposed,  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  there  started, 
in  January,  1821,  a  monthly  entitled 
The  Gmhis  of  Universal  JSkumd- 
paUoti.  He  commenced  it  with  six 
subscribers;  him,self  ignorant  of  print- 
ing and  without  materials;  having 
his  work  done  at  Steubenville,  twenty 
miles  distant;  traveling  thither  fre- 
quently on  foot,  and  returning  with 
his  edition  on  his  back.  Pour  months 
later,  he  had  a  very  considerable  sub- 
scription list.  About  this  time,  Elihu 
Embree,  who  had  started  The  Eman- 
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dpator  in  Tennessee,  died,  aiid  Lundy 
was  urged  to  go  thither,  unite  the 
two  journals,  and  print  them  himself 
from  the  materials  of  The  Emancipa- 
tor. He  consented,  and  made  the 
journey  of  eight  hundred  miles,  one- 
half  on  foot  and  the  rest  by  water. 
At  Joneshorough,  he  learned  the  art 
of  printing,  and  was  soon  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper  beside  The  Genius, 
and  a  monthly  agi-ieultural  work.  He 
removed  his  family  a  few  months  later, 
and  East  Tennessee  was  thencefor- 
ward his  home  for  nearly  three  years, 
dining  which  The  Genius  of  Univer- 
sal Emancipation  was  the  only  distinc- 
tively and  exclusively  anti-Slavery  pe- 
riodical issued  in  the  United  States, 
constantly  increasing  in  circulation 
and  influence.  And,  though  often 
thi-eatened  with  personal  assault,  and 
once  shut  up  in  a  private  room  with 
two  ruffians,  who  undertook  to  bully 
him  into  some  concession  by  a  flour- 
ish of  deadly  weapons,  he  was  at  no 
time  subjected  to  mob  violence  or 
legal  prosecution. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  the  first 
American  Convention  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Lundy  made  the  journey 
of  six  hundred  miles  and  back  on 
purpose  to  attend  it.  During  his 
tour,  be  decided  on  transferring  his 
estabHshment  to  Baltimore ;  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1824,  knapsack  on 
shoulder,  he  set  oxA  on  foot  for  that 
city.  On  the  way,  he  dehvered,  at 
Deep  Creek,  KortJa  Carolina,  his  first 
public  address  against  Slavery.  He 
spoke  m  a  beautiful  grove,  near  the 
TViends'  meeting-house  at  that  place, 
directly  after  divine  worship ;  and  the 
audience  were  so  well  satisfled  that 
they  invited  him  to  speak  again,  in 
their  pl^ee  of  worship.     Before  tliis 


second  meeting  adjourned,  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  was  formed ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  hold  fifteen  or  twenty 
similar  meetings  at  other  places  with- 
in that  State.  In  one  instance,  he 
spoke  at  a  house-raising ;  in  another, 
at  a  militia  muster.  Here  an  anti- 
Slavery  society  of  fourteen  members 
waa  thereupon  formed,  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  militia  company  for  its 
Prraident.  One  of  his  meetings  was 
held  at  Raleigh,  the  capitaL  Before 
he  had  left  the  State,  he  had  organ- 
ized twelve  or  fourteen  Abohtion  So- 
cieties. He  continued  his  journey 
through  Vii^nia,  holding  several 
meetings,  and  organizing  societies — 
of  courae,  not  very  numerous,  nor 
composed  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sons. It  is  probable  that  his  Quaker 
brethren  supplied  him  with  introduc- 
tions from  place  to  place,  and  that 
his  meetings  were  held  at  the  points 
where  violent  opposition  was  least 
hkely  to  be  offered. 

He  reached  Baltimore  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  i^ued  on  the  10th 
No.  1  of  Volume  IV.  of  the  "  Ge- 
nius," which  continued  to  be  well  sup- 
ported, though  receiving  little  encou- 
ragement from  Baltimore  itself.  A. 
year  afterward,  it  began  to  be  issued, 
weekly. 

Lundy  visited  Hayti  in  the  latter 
part  of  1835,  in.  order  to  make  ar-- 
rangements  there  fo.  the  reception  of 
a  number  of  slaves,  whose  masters, 
were  willing  to  emancipate  them  on- 
condition  of  their  removal  from  the- 
country — -in  fact,  were  not  allowedj, 
by  the  laws  of  their  respective  States, 
to  free  them  otherwise.  Being  de- 
tained longer  than  he  had  expected,, 
he  was  met,  on  his  return  to  Balti- 
more, with  tidings  of  tJie  death  of  his  ■ 
wife,  after  giving  birth  to  twins,, and: 
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haetened  to  his  dwelling  to  find  it  en.- 
tirely  deserted,  his  five  children  hav- 
ing been  d^tributed  among  his 
friends.  In  that  hour  of  intense  af- 
fliction, he  renewed  his  solemn  vow 
to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  and  to  efforts  de- 
signed to  awaken  hia  countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  and  their 
danger.  In  1828,  he  traveled  east- 
ward, lecturing  and  soliciting  sub- 
scribers to  Mb  "  Genius,"  and  calling, 
in  New  York,  on  Arthur  Tappan, 
"William  Goodell,  and  other  anti- 
Slavery  men.  At  Boston,  he  could 
hear  of  no  Abolitionists,  but  made 
the  acquaintance,  at  his  boarding- 
house,  of  "William  Lloyd  Gakkison, 
a  fellow-boarder,  whose  attention  had 
not  previously  been  drawn  to  the 
Slavery  question,  but  who  readily 
embraced  his  views.  He  visited  suc- 
cessively most  of  the  clergymen  of 
Boston,  and  induced  eight  of  them, 
belonging  to  various  sects,  to  meet 
him.  All  of  them,  on  explanation, 
approved  his  labors,  and  subscribed 
for  his  periodical ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  they  aided  him  to  hold 
an  anti-Slavery  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  several  clergymen  expressed 
a  general  concurrence  in  his  views. 
He  extended  his  journey  to  !N"ew 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  lecturing 
where  he  could,  and  obtaining  some 
encouragement.  He  spoke  also  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
Ehode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and, 
on  his  homeward  route,  traversed  the 
State  of   New    York,   speaking    at 


Poughkeepsie,  Albany,'  Lockport, 
Utica,  and  Buffalo,  reaching  Balti- 
more late  in  October. 

Lundy  made  at  least  one  other 
visit  to  Hayti,  to  colonize  emancipat- 
ed slaves ;  was  beaten  nearly  to  death 
in  Baltimore  by  a  slave-trader,  on 
whose  conduct  he  had  commented  in 
terms  which  seemed  disrespectful  to 
the  profession ;  was  flattered  by  the 
jiidge's  assurance,  when  the  trader 
came  to  be  tried  for  the  assault,  that 
"  he  [L.]  had  got  nothing  more  than 
he  deserved ;"  and  he  made  two  long 
journeys  through  Texas,  to  the  Mexi- 
can departments  across  the  Eio 
Grande,  in  quest  of  a  suitable  lo- 
cation on  which  to  plant  a  colony 
of  freed  blacks  from  the  United 
States,  but  without  success.  He 
traveled  in  good  part  on  foot,  ob- 
serving the  strictest  economy,  and 
supporting  himself  by  working  at 
saddlery  and  harness-mending,  from 
place  to  place,  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. Meantime,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  remove  his  paper  from 
Baltimore  to  "Washington ;  and  final- 
ly (in  1836),  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  entitled  The  National  In- 
quirer, and  at  last  merged  into  The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman.  His  colo- 
nizing enteiprise  took  him  to  Mon- 
clova,  Comargo,  Monterey,  Matamo- 
ras,  and  Tictoria,  in  Mexico,  and  con- 
sumed the  better  part  of  several 
years,  closing  in  1835,  He  also  made 
a  visit  to  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
of  fugitives  from  American  Slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their 
inhabitants.      On  the  17th  of  May, 


'  Lyndy'a  brief  journal  of  this  tour  baa  been 
preaerved ;  and,  next  to  an  entry  running — "  On 
the  25th  I  arrived  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  after 
9  o'doct  in  the  evening,  and  called  at  three 
taverns  before  I  could  get  lodgings  or  polite 
'e  And  the 


6ifi — At  Albany,  I  made  some  ao- 
quEUQtacees.  PMlamSi/r'/pisis  are  Ihe  slowest  crea- 
tures breasting.     Thsy  Vmkfifr^  Umes  before  they 

There  ia  reason  to  fear  that  the  little  Quaker 
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1838,  at  the  TDurning  by  a  mob  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall — built  by  Aboii- 
tioniBts,  because  they  could  be  heard 
in  no  other — ^liis  little  property,  con- 
eisting  mainly  of  papers,  boots, 
clothes,  etc.,  which  had  been  collected 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  that  Hall, 
■with  a  Tiew  to  hia  migi'ation  west- 
ward, wae  totally  destroyed.  In  July, 
he  started  for  Illinois,  where  his  chil- 
dren then  resided,  and  reached  them 
in  the  September  following.  He 
planted  himself  at  Lowell,  La  Salle 
county,  gathered  liis  ofispring  about 
him,  purchased  a  printing-office,  and 
renewed  the  issues  of  his  "  Genius." 
But  in  August,  1839,  he  ■we^  attacked 
by  a  prevailing  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  in  the 
51et  year  of  his  age.  Thus  closed 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  heroic, 
devoted,  unselfish,  courageous  lives, 
that  has  ever  been  lived  on  this  con- 
tinent.'" 

William  Llotd  GAniiisoN,  bom  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  at  Wewbury- 
port,  Maesachuaetts,  in  1805,  and 
educated  a  printer,  after  having  tried 
hia  boyish  hand  at  shoe-making,  wood- 
sawing,  and  cabinet-making,  started 
T]ie  Free  Press,  in  his  native  place, 
directly  upon  attaining  Ids  majority ;, 
but  Newburyport  was  even  then  a 
slow  old  town,  and  his  enterprise  soon 
proved  unsuceeesful.  He  migrated 
to  B(Kton,  worked  a  few  months  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  then  be- 
came editor  of  TJie  WaMonal  Philan- 
thropist, an  organ  of  the  Temperance 
movement.  He  left  this  early  in  1828, 
to  become  editor,  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, of  The  Journal  of  the  Times,  a 
"  National  Republican"  gazette,  and 
about  the  ablest  and  moat  ini 

'"  Condctised  froi 


newspaper  ever  issued  in  that  State. 
Though  earnestly  devoted  to  the  re- 
election of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as 
President,  it  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
other  Reform  projects,  and  promoted 
the  extensive  circulation  and  signa- 
ture of  memorials  to  Congress,  urging 
the  banishment  of  Slavery  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  its  pa- 
tronage wae  unequal  to  its  merits; 
and,  Mr.  Adams  having  been  defeat- 
ed, its  publication  was  soon  afterward 
discontinued, 

Mr,  Garrison  was,  about  this  time, 
visited  by  Lundy,  and  induced  to 
join  Iiirn  in  tlie  editorship  of  The 
Geni/'.is  at  Baltimore,  whither  he  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  the  Autumn 
of  1829.  Lundy  had  been  a  zealous 
supporter  of  Adams ;  and,  under  his 
auspices,  a  single  Emancipation  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature  had  been 
repeatedly  presented  in  Baltimore, 
receiving,  at  one  election,  more  than 
nine  himdred  votes.  Garrison,  in 
his  first  issue,  insisted  on  immediate 
and  unconditional  Emancipation  as 
the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master,  and  disclaimed  all  tem- 
porizing, all  make-shifts,  all  com- 
promises, condemning  Colonization, 
and  everything  else  that  involved 
or  implied  afSliation  or  sympathy 
■with  slaveholders.  Having,  at 
length,  denounced  the  coastwise 
slave-trade  between  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  as  "  domestic  piracy," 
and  stigmatized  by  name  certain 
Baltimoreans  concerned  therein,  he 
was  indicted  for  "  a  gross  and  mali- 
cious libel"  on  those  worthies,  con- 
victed, sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollare' 
fine  and  costs,  and,  in  default  there- 
of, committed  to  jail.     A  judgment 

jjamia  Lundy,"  Ijy  ThomaB  Earle. 
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in  behalf  of  one  of  these  aggrieved 
pereons  of  $1,000  and  costs  was  like- 
wise obtained  against  him  on  a  eivU 
suit,  but  never  enforced.  He  remain- 
ed forty-nine  days  in  prison,  during 
which  his  ease  excited  much  sympa- 
thy, a  protest  against  hia  incareerar 
tion  having  been  issued  by  the  Manu- 
misBion  Society  of  North  Carolina. 
At  length,  the  line  and  costs  were 
paid  by  Arthur  Tappan,  then  a 
wealthy  and  generous  New  York 
merchant,  who  anticipated,  by  a  few 
days,  a  simitar  act  meditated  by  Hen- 
ry Clay.  Separating  liimself  from 
Lundy  and  The  Genius,  Mr,  Garri- 
son now  propcBed  the  publication  of 
an  anti-Slavery  organ  in  "Washington 
CSty;  bnt,  after  traveling  and  lec- 
turing through  the  great  cities,  and 
being  prevented  by  violence  from 
speaking  in  Baltimore,  he  concluded 
to  issue  his  journal  from  Boston  in- 
stead of  "Washington ;  and  the  first 
number  of  The  Liberator  appeared 
accordingly  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1830.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  as 
thorough-going  as  its  editor ;  and  its 
motto—"  Our  Country  is  the  World 
— Our  Countrymen  are  all  Mankind" 
— truly  denoted  its  character  and 
spirit.  "No  Union  with  slaveholders" 


was  adopted  as  a  principle  some 
years  later ;  as  was  the  doctrine  that 
"  The  [Federal]  Constitution  is  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment .  with  hell."  To  wage  against 
Slavery  an  uncompromising,  unre- 
lenting war,  asking  no  quarter  and 
giving  none — to  regard  and  proclaim 
the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of 
every  innocent  human  being  as  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  to  those  of  no 
other,  and  to  repudiate  all  creeds,  all 
alleged  revelations,  rituals,  constitu- 
tions, governments,  parties,  politics, 
that  reject,  defy,  or  ignore  this  fun- 
damental truth — such  is  and  has  been 
the  distinctive  idea  of  the  numerical- 
ly small,  but  able  and  thoroughly 
earnest  class,  known  as  "  Garrisoni- 
ans,""  They  for  many  years  gener- 
ally declined,  and  some  of  them  still 
decline,  to  vote,  deeming  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  parties  so  profoundly 
corrupted  by  Slavery,  that  no  one 
could  do.  so  without  dereliction  from 
principle  and  moral  defilement.  And, 
though  the  formal  and  definitive  sep- 
aration did  not  take  place  till  1S89, 
the  alienation  between  the  Garrisonl- 
ans  and  the  larger  number  of  Anti- 
Slavery  men  had  long  been  decided 
and  irremediable.     A  very  few  years, 


I '"Tlie  broadest  and  most  far-sighted  iEteliect 
ia  utterly  unatila  to  see  the  ultimate  consequen- 
ces of  aay  great  aoci^  change.  Ask  yourselJ', 
on  all  Buoi.  occasions,  if  there  be  Miy  element  of 
right  or  wrong  in  the  question,  any  principle  of 
cfear,  natural  justice,  tliat  turns  the  scale.  If 
BO,  take  your  part  with  the  perfect  and  abstract 
riglit,  and  tmat  God  to  see  tMt  it  shall  prove 
the  expedient." —  WemJeil  FMWigSs  Speeches  and 
Lectia-ea,  p.  18. 

"  The  line  has  been  when  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  reformer  to  show  cause  why  he  offered  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world.  But,  during  the 
diBOussion  of  the  many  reforms  wliich  liave  been 
adyocated,  and  which  hare  more  or  less  succeed- 
ed, one  after  another — freedom  of  the  lower 
claases,  freedom  of  food,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  thought,  reform  in  pens!  legislation, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters — it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  proved  oondiisiyely,  that  govern- 


ment oommenced  in  usui'pation  and  o]  _ 
that  liberty  and  civOizatioD,  at  present,  are  noth- 
ing else  than  the  fragments  of  rights  which  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake  have  wrung  from  the 
strong  hands  of  the  usurpers.  Every  step  of 
progress  the  world  has  made  has  been  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake.  It 
would  hardly  be  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all  the 
great  truths  relating  to  society  and  government 
l^ve  been  first  heard  in  the  solenm  protests  of 
martyred  patriotism,  or  the  loud  cries  of  crushed 
and  starving  labor.  The  law  has  been  always 
wrong." — Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"  An  intelligent  democracy  sa3^  of  Slavery  as 
of  a  church,  'This  ia  jualjce  and  that  iniquity.' 
ITie  track  of  God's  thunderbolt  ia  a  atcaight  line 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Church  or  State 
tW  cannot  stand  it,  must  get  out  of  the  way." — 
Ibid.,  p,  26T. 
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dating  from  1833-3,  when  tie  New 
England  and  the  American  Anti 
Slavery  Societies  were  formed  re 
Bpectirely,  sufficed  to  segregate  the 
American  opponents  of  Slavery  mto 
four  general  divisions,  as  follows . 

1.  Tlie  "  Garrisonians"  aforesaid, 

2.  The  members  of  the  "  Liberty 
party,"  "  "who,  regarding  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  essentially  anti-Slave- 
ry, swore  with  good  conscience  to 
uphold  it,  and  suppprted  only  can- 
didate who  were  distinctively,  deter- 
minedly, pre-eminently,  champions  of 
"  liberty  for  all." 

3.  Various  small  sects  and  parties, 
which  occupied  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  above  positions ;  some  of 
the  sects  agreeing  with  the  latter  in 
interpreting  and  revering  the  Bible 
as  consistently  anti-Slavery,  while  re- 
fusing, with  the  former,  to  vote. 

4.  A  large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing class  who,  though  decidedly  anti- 


Shvei-)  refused  either  to  withhold 
then  \otes,  or  to  throw  them  away 
on  c  mdidates  whose  election  was  im- 
possible, but  pemsted  in  voting,  at 
neirly  every  election,  so  as  to  effect 
good  and  prevent  evil  to  the  extent 
of  their  power. 

An  artfiil  and  persistent  ignoring 
of  all  distinction  between  these  class- 
es, and  thus  covering  Abolitionists  in- 
discriiuinately  with  odium,  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  long  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  ai'mory  of  their  com- 
mon foes.  Thousands,  whose  con- 
sciences and  hearts  would  naturally 
have  drawn  them  to  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  were  repelled  by 
vociferous  representations  that  to  do 
so  would  identify  them  with  the  "  dis- 
union" of  "WendeU  Phillips,  the 
"  radicaUsm"  of  Henry  0.  Wright, 
and  the  "infidelity"  of  Pillsbury, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Garrison, 


THK   CHUECHES  AND    SLAYERY. 


Wk  have  seen  tliat  the  Itevolntion- 
ary  era  and  the'  Kevolutionary  spirit 
of  onr  country  were  profoundly  hos- 
tile to  Slaveiy,  and  that  they  were 
not  content  with  mere  protests 
against  an  evil  which  positive  efforts, 
determined  acts,  were  required  to 
remove.     Before  the  Kevolution,  in- 


deed, a  religious  opposition  to  Slave- 
ry, whereof  the  society  of  Christian 
Friends  or  Quakers  were  the  pio- 
neers, had  been  developed  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  in  her  colo- 
nies. George  Fox,  the  first  Quaker, 
bore  earnest  testimony,  so  early  as 
1Q11,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 


"  Woman' H 

Eiglita" — whereof  tte  Garriaouians  were  stancli 
Bsaerters — and  olher  incidental  questinnB,  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  rapture  between 
the  Garriaoniana  and  the  political  Abolitiomsts, 
■whereby  the  Amerieau  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
convulsed  by  the  seceaaion  of  the  lattar  in  1840 ; 


but  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  rupture  were 
deeper  than  these.  As  a  body,  the  SarriaonianB 
were  regarded  as  radical  in  polidca  andheterodor 
in.  theoli^y ;  and  the  more  Orthodox,  conserva- 
tive, and  especially  the  clerical  Abolitionists,  in- 
creasingly disliked  the  odium  incited  by  the 
sweeping  utterances  of  the  G^risonian  leaders. 
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Barbadoes,  against  the  prevalent  cru- 
elty and  inhumaiiitj  with  which  ne- 
gi-o  slaves  were  then  treated  in  that 
island,  and  urged  their  gradual  eman- 
cipation. His  letter  implies  that  some 
ofhis  disciples  were  slaveholders.  Yet 
it  was  not  till  1737  that  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  whole  society  in  Lon- 
don declared  "the  importing  of  ne- 
groes from  their  native  country  and 
relations,  by  Friends,  not  a  convmend- 
dhle  or  allowable  pi'actiee."  ^Nearly 
thirty  years  before,  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  (1696)  took  a 
step  in  advance  of  tMs,  admonishing 
their  members  to  be  careful  not  to 
encourage  the  hringing  in  of  any 
■more  negroes,  and  that  those  who 
Tiave  negroes  he  careful  of  them, 
bring  them  to  meeting,  etc.,  etc.  It 
thus  appears  that  Quakers,  like  other 
Christians,  were  then  not  only  slave- 
holder, but  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
Ti-ade.  In  1754,  the  American  Qua- 
kers had  advanced  to  the  point  of 
publicly  recommending  their  socie- 
ties to  "  advise  and  deal  with  such  as 
engage  in"  the  Slave-Trade.  Again : 
slaveholding  Quakei^  were  urged — 
not  to  emancipate  their  slav^— but 
to  care  for  their  morals,  and  treat 
them  humanely.  The  British  Qua- 
kers came  up  to  tliis  mark  in  1758— 
four  years  later ;  and  more  decidedly 
in  1761  and  1763.  In  1774,  the  Phil- 
adelphia meeting  directed  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  any  form  of  slave- 
trading  be  "  disowned ;"  and  in  1776 
took  the  decisive  and  final  step  by  di- 
recting "  that  the  maners  oi  slav^,  who 
refused  to  execute  the  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom, 
be  disowned  likewise."  This  blow 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  In  1781, 
but  "  one  case"  requiring  discipline 


under  this  head  was  reported ;  and 
in  1783,  it  duly  appeared  that  there 
were  no  slav^  owned  by  ite  mem- 
bers.' The  coincidence  of  these  later 
dates  with  the  origin,  progress,  and 
close  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle, 
is  noteworthy.  The  New  York  and 
Ehode  Island  yearly  meetuigs  passed 
almi^t  simultaneously  through  the 
same  stages  to  Hke  results;  that  of 
Vu-ginia  pui-sued  a  like  course ;  but, 
meeting  greater  obstacles,  was  longer 
in  overcoming  them.  It  disconraged 
the  jW»"M«s«n^  of  slaves  in  1766;  ur- 
gently recommended  manumission  in 
1773 ;  yet,  so  late  as  1787,  its  annual 
reports  stated  that  some  members  still 
held  slaves.  But  it  is  understood  that 
Slavery  and  Quakerism,  throughout 
the  South,  had  very  little  communion 
or  sympathy  after  the  Eevolution, 
and  were  gradually  and  finally  di- 
vorced so  early  as  1800,  Hence,  as 
Slavery  grew  stronger  and  more  in- 
tolerant there,  Quakerism  gradually 
faded  out ;  so  that  its  adherents  were 
probably  fewer  in  that  section  in 
1860  than  they  had  been  eighty  years 
before. 

Of  other  religious  denominations, 
none  of  the  more  important  and  popu- 
lar, which  date  back  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  om-  colonial  histoiy,  can 
show  even  so  fair  a  record  as  the 
above.  By  the  Eoman  Catholics  and 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  generally, 
Slaveholding  has  never  been,  and  is 
not  yet,  considered  inconsistent  with 
piety,  and  a  blameless,  exemplary, 
Christian  life.  Individuals  in  these, 
as  in  other  communions,  have  con- 
spicuously condemned  and  earnestly 
opposed  Human  Slavery;  hut  the 
general  influence  of  these  churches  in 
our  country,  and  especially  of  their 


i  Clarkson's  Historj. 
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hierarchies,  has  heen  adverse  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  every  inno- 
cent man's  right  to  his  own  limbs  and 
einewSj  and  to  sell  or  employ  his  own 
labor  as  to  Iiimself  shall  seem  best. 

The  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  kindred  "  Orthodox" 
denominatioi^,  have  no  very  consist- 
ent or  luminous  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thus,  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did,  at  its  se^on  in 
179^^— long  before  its  division  into 
"Old  School"  and  "INew  School" — 
adopt  a  note  to  one  of  the  questions 
in  its  longer  Catechism,  wherein,  ex- 
pounding and  applying  the  Eighth 
Oommandment,  it  affirmed  that  the 
Biblical  condemnation  of  "mm- 
stealers" 

"  coraprelienda  all  ■who  are  concerned  in 
bringing  any  of  the  hnman  race  into  Slavery, 
or  retaining  them  therein.  Stealers  of  men 
ai'e  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen, 
and  ieep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a 
freeman,  says  Grotina,  is  the  highest  kind 
of  theft,"  etc.,  etc. 

But  this  note  was  directed  to  be 
erased  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of 
1816,  in  a  resolve  which  characterizes 
Slavery  as  a  "  monmftd  evil,"  but 
does  not  direct  that  the  churches  be 
purged  of  it.  In  1818,  a  fresh  As- 
sembly adopted  an  "Expression  of 
Yiews,"  wherein  Slavery  is  reprobat- 
ed as  a 

"gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and 
eaci-ed  rights  of  human  nature,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  God,  which  requires 
us  to  love  onr  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to- 
tn!!y  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  piin- 
ciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  eiyoin 
that  'all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  iJso  to  them.' " 

But,  instead  of  req^uiring  its  mem- 
bers to  clear  themselves,  and  keej? 
clearj  of  slaveholding,  the  Assembly 
exhorted  them  to  "  continue  and  in- 
crease their  exertions  to  effect  a  total 
abolition  of  Slavery,  with  no  greater 


delay  iJiam,  a  rega/rd  for  the  puhUs 
welfare  demands!"  and  leeommeiid- 
ed  that,  if  "a  Christian  professor 
shall  seU  a  slave,  roho  m  also  in  corrb- 
nniiMion  with  our  Chv/rcN' — said  slave 
not  being  a  consenting  party  to  the 
sale — the  seller  be  "  suspended  till  he 
shall  repent  and  make  reparation!" 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  with 
few  and  spasmodic  exceptions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  thenceforth  was 
found  apologizing  for  Slavery,  and 
censuring  its  determined  assailants 
far  oftener  than  doing  or  devising 
anything  to  hasten  that  "  total  aboli- 
tion," which  it  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced a  requirement  of  Christiaa- 
ity.  And,  though  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1835,  adopted  a  report  on 
Slavery,  which  condemned  slave- 
holding  broadly  and  thorougldy,  and 
reprobated  the  domestic  slave-trade 
as  revolting,  even  horrible,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  same  report  admits  that 
"  those  who  hold  to  our  communion, 
ai'e  involved  in  it;"  and  no  action 
was  taken  whereby  they  should  be 
required  to  choose  between  tbeir  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  persist- 
ence in  buying,  holding,  and  selling 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  slaves, 
!N"or  did  the  division  of  this  Church, 
which  oecuri'ed  not  long  aftoi-ward, 
work  any  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect. Amajority  of  the  slaveholding 
members,  doubtless,  adhered  to  the 
"Old  School;"  but  the  "New 
School"  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
slaveholding  a  bar  to  its  communion. 
On  the  contrary,  certain  Presbyteries 
having  done  so,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1843  censured  their  action,  and 
required  that  it  be  rescinded.  And 
though,  in  1846,  the  next  General 
Assembly  reiterated,  in  substance, 
the  broad  condemnation  of  I 
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containod  in  the  ExpreaBion  of  Viewe 
in  1818,  and  in  1849  proclaimed  that 

"there  has  been  no  infonuation  before  this 
Assembly  to  prove  that  tha  members  of  oar 
Church,  in  the  Slave  States,  ai-e  not  doing 
all  thej  can  (sitnated  as  they  are,  in  the 
providence  of  God)  to  bring  about  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  the  en- 
tJaved," 

it  is  as  certain  as  that "  fine  words 
butter  no  paranips,"  that  slaves  con- 
tinued to  be  bought,  held,  and  sold 
by  members  of  the  "  New,"  as  well 
as  of  the  "Old  School"  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that,  while  Abolitionists 
were  subject  to  continued  and  un- 
sparing denunciation  in  the  common 
as  well  as  the  special  oi^ans  and 
utterances  of  these  rival  sects,  slave- 
holders often  filled  the  highest  seate 
in  their  respective  synagogues,  and 
Slavery  regarded  their  aimless  deuun- 
ciations  and  practical  tolerance  with 
serene  complacency. 

"With  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
— ^two  very  numerous  and  important 
denominations — the  case  was  some- 
what different.  Each  of  these 
churches  was  originally  anti-Slavery. 
The  Methodists,  in  the 
their  communion,  were 
mainly  from  among  the  poor  and 
despised  classes,  and  had  much  more 
affiliation  with  slaves  than  with  their 
masters.  Their  discipline  could  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with 
J  by  their  laity,  whUe  it 
decidedly  could  iiot  be  made  to  per- 
mit slaveholding  on  the  part  of  their 
Bishops ;  and  this  impelled  the  seces- 
sic«i,  some  twenty  years  since,  of  the 
"  Methodist  Church  South,"  carrying 
off  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  churches 
located  in  the  Slave  States.  The 
General  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati   in   1836    solemnly   disclaimed 


"  any  right,  wish,  or  intention,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  and  political 
relation  between  master  and  slave,  as 
it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union,"  condemned  two  minis- 
ters who  had  delivered  AboHtion  lec- 
tures, and  declared  the  opponents 
of  AboHtion  "  true  friends  to  the 
Church,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
and  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Coun- 
try." 

The  Baptists  of  Yirginia,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1789,  upon  a  reference 
from  the  session  ,of  the  preceding 
year,  on  motion  of  Elder  John  Le- 
land, 

"  Sesolved,  That  Slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
privatioa  of  the  rights  of  aftture,  and  incon- 
Bistent  with  republican  government;  and 
thei'elbre  we  recommend  it  to  our  brethren 
to  make  use  of  every  tDeasnre  to  extirpate 
this  horrid  evil  from  the  land ;  and  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that  our  honorable  Legislature 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  the 
gi'eat  jubilee,  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  good  policy." 

But  no  similar  declaration  has 
been  made  by  any  Southern  Baptist 
State  Convention  since  field-hands 
rose  to  $1,000  each,  and  black  in- 
fants, at  birth,  were  accounted  worth 
$100.  On  the  contrary,  the  South- 
em  Baptists  have  for  thirty  years 
been  among  the  foremost  champions 
of  slaveholding  as  righteous  and 
Christian,  and  the  Savannah  Eiver 
Baptist  Association  in  1835  gravely 
decided  that  slave  husbands  and 
wives,  separated  by  sale,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  take  new  partners ;  be- 
cause 

"  such  separation,  among  pereons  sitaated  as 
our  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  sepai'ation  by 
death,  and  they  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid 
eeoond.  marriages,  in  such  oases,  would  be 
to  expose  the  parties  not  only  to  greater 
hardships  and  stronger  temptations,  but  to 
church  c&nmM'e  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  maatera,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Thua  adapting  Christianity  to 
Slavery,  instead  of  recLuiriiig  that 
Slavery  be  made  to  square  with  the 
requirements  of  Christianity.  And 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  h^ 
passed  for  religion  at  the  South  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

In  full  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Korthem  and  Southern  Baptists  met 
for  thirty  years  in  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, over  which  slaveholders  usually 
presided,  and  wherein  the  righteous- 
ness of  slaveholding  could  not,  there- 
fore, without  seeming  rudeness,  be 
questioned.  Abolition  might  be  free- 
ly stigmatized ;  slaveholding  was  tsr 
eitly  admitted  to  be  jnst  and  proper 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  body. 
And  by  no  sect  or  class  have  anti- 
Slavery  inculcations  been  more  viru- 
lently reprobated  than  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  South. 

The  Free-WiU  Baptists,  several 
bodies  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
other  oiFsets  from  the  original  Pres- 
byterian stock,  with  certain  of  "the 
Methodist  dissenters  or  seceders  from 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  organ- 
ization, have  generally  maintained  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery.  So, 
of  late  years,  have  the  greater  nimi- 
ber  of  Unitarian  and  Universalist  con- 
ventions. But  all  these  together  are 
a  decided  minority  of  the  American 
People,  or  even  of  the  professing 
Christians  among  them;  and  they 
do  not  at  all  shake  the  general  ti-uth 
that  the  anti-Slavery  cause,  through- 
out the  years  of  ite  ardnous  and  per- 
ilous straggle  up  from  contempt  and 
odium  to  respect  and  power,  received 


far  more  of  hindrance  than  of  help 
from  our  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
And  this  fact  explains,  if  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  un-Orthodox,  iiTeverent, 
and  "infidel"  tendencies  which  have 
been  so  freely,  and  not  always  unrea^ 
sonably,  ascribed  to  the  apostles  of 
AboKtion,  These  have  justly  felt  that 
the  organized  and  recognized  religion 
of  the  country  has  not  treated  their 
cause  as  it  desei-ved  and  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  pioneeis  of"  mod- 
em Abolition"  were  almost  uniformly 
devout,  pious,  church-nurtured  men, 
who,  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise, 
took  the  cause  of  the  slave '  to  the 
Clergy  and  the  Church,  with  undouht- 
ing  faith  that  it  would  there  he  rec- 
ognized and  by  them  adopted  as  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity.  Speaking 
generally,  they  were  repulsed  and  re- 
sisted, quite  as  much  to  their  aston- 
ishment as  their  mortification ;  and 
the  resulting  ^trangement  and  hcft- 
tility  were  proportioned  to  the  friU- 
ness  of  their  trust,  the  bitterness  of 
their  disappointment.'  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  doubtless,  to  have  for- 
borne, and  trusted,  and  reasoned,  and 
remonstrated,  and  supplicated;  but 
patience  and  policy  are  not  the  vir- 
tues for  which  reformers  are  apt  to 
be  distinguished ;  since,  were  they 
prudent  and  politic,  they  would  choose 
some  safer  and  sunnier  path.  No  in- 
surance company  that  had  taken  a 
large  risk  on  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  would  have  counseled  or  ap- 
proved his  freedom  of  speech  with 
regard  to  the  domestic  relations  of 
Herod. 


Witoesa  Lundy  and  Gfarriaon  at  Boston,  1828. 
"  Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering'  tocguas  can  poison  trutlv, 


And  life  is  thorny  and  youth  is  vain ; 

AM  lo  be  vrroA  with  (me  we  love, 
Seilt  work  like  maiitiess  oti  ilte  brain." 

—CkHeridg^s  C^wiaBel 
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The,  Jjiheraior^  by  its  uncompro- 
mising spirit  and  imspaiing  deniinci- 
atioas,  soon  challenged  and  secured, 
to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented,  the 
attention  of  adversaries.  Treating 
Slavery  uniformly  as  a  crime  to  be  re- 
pented, a  wrong  to  be  righted  at  the 
earliest  moment,  if  it  did  not  convince 
the  understanding  of  slaveholders,  it 
at  least  excited  their  ■wrath.  Before  it 
had  been  issued  a  year,  while  it  had 
probably  less  than  a  thousand  subscri- 
bers, and  while  its  editor  and  his  part- 
ner were  still  working  all  day  as  jour- 
neymen printers,  sleeping,  after  some 
hours'  editorial  labor,  at  night  on  the 
floor  of  their  little  sky-parlor  office, 
and  dreaming  rather  of  how  or  where 
to  get  money  or  credit  for  the  paper 
required  for  next  week's  issue  than 
of  troubling  the  repose  of  States,  they 
were  flattered  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Greorgia,  unanimously  pass- 
ed, and  duly  approved  by  Governor 
Lumpkin,  offermg  the  liberal  reward 
of  $5,000  to  whomsoever  should  ar- 
rest, bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
conviction,  either  of  them  under  the 
laws  of  that  State — -the  arrest  be- 
ing the  only  difficult  matter,'  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prof- 
fer was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  stipulated  reward  would  have 
been  more  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid  than  Southern  debts  arc  apt  to 

'  Harrison  Gray  OlJa,  tie  wealthy  aud  aristo- 
cratlo  Mayor  of  Boston,  being  reqnired  by  a 
Bouthem  magiatrato  to  suppress  Thi  Liberaior — 
wMch  was  probably  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it 
— in  du9  seaaon  reportsd  that  his  officers  IiM 
"ferreted  out  Hie  paper  and  ife  editor,  whose 
office  was  an  olisoure  hole,  hia  only  visible  auz- 


be.  Other  such  rewards  of  $10,000, 
$50,000,  and  even  ^100,000,  for  the 
bodies  or  the  heads  of  prominent 
Abolitionists,  were  from  time  to  time 
adveiiised;  buttheseplagiarismswere 
seldom  responsibly  backed,  and  prov- 
ed only  the  anxiety  of  the  offerers 
to  distinguish  themselves  and  cheaply 
win  a  local  popularity.  Their  aspect 
was  not  business-like.  In  several  in- 
stances, Southern  grand  juries  grave- 
ly indicted  Korthem  "  agitators"  for 
offenses  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  their  respective  States ;  and  in 
at  least  offe  ease  a  formal  requisition 
was  made  upon  the  Governor  of  New 
York  for  the  surrender  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist who  had  never  trod  the  soil  of 
the  oflended  State ;  but  the  Governor 
(Marcy),  though  ready  to  do  what  he 
lawfully  could  to  propitiate  Southern 
favor,  was  constrained  respectfuEy  to 
decline. 

That  *'  error  of  opinion  may  be  safe- 
ly tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it,"  °  is  a  ti'uth  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to 
the  Southern  or  Northern  contemners 
of  the  Garrisonian  ultras.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  irradiated  the 
mindsof  the  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  nor  those 
of  the  hereditary  champions  of  eatab- 
lislied  institutions  and  gainful  tradi- 
tions at  almost  anytime.   The  South- 

Oiary  a  negro  boy,  his  supporters  a  few  iiisiffitif- 
if^tii  persona  of  all  colors" — wlienee  the  said 
OtiB  concluded  that  his  paper  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb the  slombera  of  the  quite  signiacajit  and 
potent  Southrons.  The  superficial,  purblind 
Mayor! 
'  Jeffersoa'a  Inaugural  Address. 
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em  jouniala  and  oUier  oracles  im- 
periou&lj,  ■wrattifully,  demanded  the 
iiisti«it  suppression  and  extinction  of 
the  "incendiaries"  and  "fanatics," 
under  the  usual  penalty  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union ;  *  to  which  was  now 
added  the  anniliilation  of  ^Northern 
prosperity  and  consequence  through 
a  retributive  withdrawal  of  Southern 
trade/  The  commercial  and  polit- 
ical interests  at  the  iN'orth,  which 
regarded  Southern  favor  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  their  hop 
sponded  to  th^e  overtures, 
for  penal  enactments  and  popular 
proofe  of  Northern  fidelity  to  Consti- 
tutional obligations.  The  fonner  were 
not  forthcoming;  in  fact,  the  most 
adroit  and  skillful  draftsman  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  irame  any 
such  law  as  was  required— any  one 
that  would  have  subserved  the  end 
in  view — that  would  not  have  directly 
and  glaringly  contravened  the  consti- 
tution or  bill  of  rights  of  even  the 
moat  "conservative"  State.  Yet  Pres- 
ident Jackson  did  not  hesitate,  iu 
his  Annual  Message  of  December  2, 
1836,  to  say : 

"I  iimst  also  invite  your  attention  to  the 
painfal  excitement  prodnced  in  the  Sontli 
by  attempts  to  circulate,  through  the  mails, 
inflammatoiy  appeals  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  slaves,  in  prints,  and  in  various 


sorts  of  publications,  oalcnlated  to  stimulate 
them  to  insurroction,  and  to  produce  all  the 
horrors  of  a  sei-vile  war, 

"There  is,  doabtless,  no  respectable  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  can  b« 
so  far  misled  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peafie  of 
the  country,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  national  compact,  and  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  relifcion.  Our  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  essentially  depend  upon 
peace  within  our  borders^-and  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance,  in  good  faith, 
of  those  compromises  of  the  Oonstitution 
upon  which  the  Union  is  founded.  It  is  for- 
tnnate  for  the  country  that  the  good  sense, 
the  generona  feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted 
attachment  of  tJie  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  to  the  TJnion,  and  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  hlood  in  the 
South,  have  given  bo  strong  and  impressive 
a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  misguided  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  these  unconstitntional 
and  wicked  attempts,  and  especially  agmnst 
the  emissaries  from  foreign  p.ii-ts  who  have 
dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  tai- 
thorize  the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  no 
longer  he  persisted  in.  But,  if  these  expres- 
sions of  the  public  will  shall  not  be  safficient 
to  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  BO  far  ft-om  countenancing  the  slight- 
est interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South,  will  be  prompt  to  exer- 
cise tlieir  authority  in  suppressing,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  whatever  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  evil. 

"  In  leaving  the  care  of  other  branches  of 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, to  whom  they  properly  belong,  it  is 
nevertheless  proper  for  Congress  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  Post- 
OfBce  Department,  which  w 


^  The  ftillowing  is  an  extract  fi'om  the  Augasla 
(Sa.)  GJirmkle  of  October,  1833 . 

"  We  firmly  helieve  that,  if  the  Soutliern  States 
do  not  quickly  imita,  and  declare  to  the  North,  if 
tiie  question  of  Slavery  be  loi^r  discussed  in  any 
shape,  they  will  instantly  secede  from  the  Union, 
that  Hie  question  must  be  settled,  and  very  soon, 
by  the  swoBn,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
self-preservatioa. ' ' 

February  IG,  1836,  both  houses  of  the  Tir- 
^tda  Legislature  agreed  to  the  following: 

"itesoloed.  That  the  non-slaveholdiog  States 
of  the  Union  are  respeotftilly  bat  ao'neslly  re- 
quested promptly  to  adopt  penal  ereadmeiife,  or 
Buoh  other  measures  as  wilt  eJixtuaUy  suj^press 
oS  associaHoas  within  their  respective  UmitB  pur- 
porting to  be,  or  having  the  character  of,  Aboli- 


Besohitions,  similar  in  spirit  and  demand,  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina, 
Horth  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  d 


i  The  Eichmond  Whig,  in  the  course  of  a  ful- 
mination  against  the  Altolitionists,  said  ; 

"The  people  of  the  Horth  must  go  tohai^ng 
these  Katies  if  IhKg  would  nut  lose  the  hea^  of 
the  StmthoTi  trade,  and  they  viill  do  it.  *  *  *  De- 
pend apon  it,  the  Northern  peoj^  wiB  neiw  sac- 
rifice their  prsseat  hKraUne  trade  imffi  the  jSboiA, 
so  loag  as  the  hasigmg  of  a  few  thouscmds  loill  pre- 

Not  a  bad  calculation,  proeided  "  the  ITorthem 
people"  and  Oie  enjoyers  of  "  tlie  lucrative  trade" 
aforesaid  had  been  identical ;  but  they  were  noi 
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fostor  an  amicable  intoreourse  and  oorre- 
spondeuce  between  all  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  an  opposite  character.  The  Gen- 
eral Goyerament,  to  which  the  great  trust  is 
confided  of  preaewing  inviolate  the  relations 
created  among  the  States  bj  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  especially  bound  to  avoid,  in  its  own 
action,  any  thing  that  may  disturb  tliem.  I 
would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  subject,  and  respectfully 
Boggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law 
aa  will  prohibit,  imder  severe  penalties,  the 
oircolation  in  lie  Southern  States,  through 
the  mMl,  of  incendiary  publications  iutended 
to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

dad  the  President  been  asked  to 
JTistify  his  ehai^ea  against  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  having  "  attempted  to 
circulate,  through  the  mails,  inflam- 
matory appeals,  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions of  slaves,  in  pnntsj"  etc.,  etc., 
he  nmst  have  answered  that  he  had 
heard  or  read  charges  to  this  effect, 
and  had  believed  them.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  Abolitionists  remon- 
strated, and  protested,  and  called  for 
proofs.  The  slaveholding  interest 
detested  and  feared  them ;  the  mob 
was  in  full  cry  at  their  heels ;  and  it 
was  the  seeming  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  speakers  and  writers  to 
Join  in  the  bunt," 

Governor  Marcy  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  party  chief  In  his 
Annual  Message  of  January  5,  1836 
— five  weeks  later  than  the  Ibregoing 
— ^he  said : 

"  Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  restrain  and 
control  the  miaoondnot  of  the  citizens  of  a 
free  govei'nment,  especially  when  directed, 
as  it  has  lieen  in  this  case,  with  uneiampled 
energy  and  unanimity,  to  tlie  partionlar  evils 
Tinder  consideration,  and  perceiving  that  its 
operations  have  been  thus  far  salutary,  I  en- 
tertain the  best  hopes  that  this  remedy,  of 
itself,  will  entirely  remove  these  evils,  or 
render  them  comparatively  harmless.  But, 
if  these  reasonable  expectations  should,  un-. 


happily,  be  disappointed;  if,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  and  striking  exhibitions  of  pablio 
reprobation, 'elicited  from  our  oonstituenta 
by  a  just  fear  of  the  fetal  issues  in  which 
the  uncurbed  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists 
may  ultimately  end,  any  considerable  portion 
of  these  misguided  men  shall  persist  in  push- 
ing them  forward  to  disastrous  consequen- 
ces,  then  a  question,  new  to  our  confeder- 
acy, will  necessarily  arise,  and  must  be  met. 
It  must  then,  be  determined  how  far  the 
several  States  can  provide,  within  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and 
how  far,  in  fiiMillnient  of  the  obligations  re- 
Boitiag  from  their  federal  relations,  they 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  by  their  own  judica- 
tories, of  residenta  within  their  limits,  guilty 
of  acts  therein,  which  are  calculated  and 
intended  to  excite  insorrection  and  rebellion 
in  a  sister  State.  *  *  *  i  cannot  donbt 
that  the  Legislature  possesses  the  power  to 
pass  such  penal  laws  as  will  have  tlie  effect 
of  preventing  the  citizens  of  this  State  and 
residents  within  it  from  availhig  themselves, 
with  impunity,  of  the  protection  of  its  sover- 
eignty and  laws,  while  they  are  actnally  em- 
ployed in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition 
in  a  sister  State,  or  engaged  in  treasonable 
intended  to  be  executed  therein." 


A  legislative  Report  responsive  to 
these  reconunendations  was  made  in 
May  following,  just  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  assumed  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  State  to  pass  snch 
laws  as  were  suggested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, wheneoer  they  shall  he  requi- 
site !  This  report  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Southern  Governors,  hut  not 
circulated  at  large,  nor  was  any  such 
action  as  it  proposed  ever  taken — 
or  meant  to  be.  Governor  Edward 
Everett  (Whig),  of  Massachusetts, 
sent"  a  Message  to  the  L^slature  of 
his  State,  communicating  the  de- 
mands of  certain  Southern  States 
that  anti-Slavery  inculcations  in  the 
I'ree  States  should  be  legally  sup- 
pressed, and  saying: 

"  Whatever  by  direct  and  necessary  ope- 


'  "  Now  we  tell  them  [the  Abolitionists]  that 
when  they  openly  and  piKilioly  promulgate  doc- 
trines which  outrage  pubUc  feeling,  they  have 
no  right  to  demand  protection  of  Uie  people  they 
insult.     Ought  not,  we  asl:,  our  city  autiiorities 


to  malie  them  understand  this — to  tell  them  that 
they  prosecute  their  TRB.i.80HABt.E  and  beastly 
plana  at  their  own  peril?"—- Jfeu  Yink  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  11th  July,  1834. 
.    <•  January  6,  1836. 
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ratios  is  ealeulatsd  to  exoite 
atuong  the  slaves,  hss  been  lield,  by  highly 
respectable  legal  authority,  an  offeose  against 
the  peace  of  this  commonwealth,  which  may 
be  prosecuted  as  a  mudemeamor  at 


The  Legislature  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  a  joint  Committee,  -whereof 
a  conspicuouB  champion  of  Slavery 
was  Ohairman.  The  Abolitionists 
perceived  and  eagerly  embraced  their 
opportunity.  They  demanded  a  hear- 
ing before  this  Conunittee — they  be- 
ing accused  of  grave  miedemeanors 
in  the  documents  whereon  it  was  to 
act — and  their  request  was  tardily 
acceded  to.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1836,  they  were  apprised  that  they 
would  be  heard  next  day.  They  were 
duly  present  accordingly — the  Com- 
mittee  sitting  in  the  spacious  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall,  neither  House  being 
in  session.  Brief  addresses  in  their 
behalf  were  heard  irom  Kev.  Samuel 
Z.  May  and  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  who 
were  followed  by  Professor  Charles 
Tollen,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, alluded  to  the  mob  outrages 
to  which  the  Abolitionists  had  re- 
cently been  subjected,  remarking 
that  any  legislative  enactment  to 
their  prejudice  would  tend  to  encour- 
age their  adversaries  to  repeat  those 
outrages.  The  Chairman  treated  this 
remark  as  disrespectful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  abruptly  terminated  the 
healing.  The  Abolition^ts  thereupon 
completed  promptly  their  defense,  and 
issued  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  public  attention,  and 
a  popular  conviction  that  fair  play 
had  not  been  accorded  them  was 
manifested.  The  Legislature  shared 
it,  and  directed  its  Committee  to  allow 
them  a  full  hearing.  Monday,  the 
8th,  was  accordingly  appointed  for 
the  purpose.   By  this  time,  the  public 


interest  had  become  diffused  and  in- 
tensified, and  the  Hall  was  crowded 
with  earnest  auditors.  The  Kev. 
William  E,  Channing,  then  the  most 
eminent  clergyman  in  New  England, 
appeared  among  the  champions  of 
Free  Speech.  Professor  Pollen  con- 
cluded, and  was  followed  by  Samuel 
E.  Sewall,  Wilham  Lloyd  Garrison, 
andWilliam  Goodell — the  last-named 
stigmatizmg  the  demand  of  the  South 
and  its  backers  as  an  assault  on  the 
liberties  of  the  North.  Mr.  Bond,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
from  Plymouth,  were  prompted  by 
the  impulse  of  the  hour  to  add 
their  unpremeditated  remonstrances 
against  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
time-honored  rights.  Darkness  had 
set  in  when  the  Committee  rrae,  and 
a  low  murmur  of  approving  multi- 
tudes gave  token  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  triumphed.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  adversely  to  the  "  agi- 
tators" and  "  fanatics"  at  the  heel  of 
the  session,  but  in  evident  d^pair  of 
any  accordant  action ;  and  none  was 
ever  had.  Massachusetts  refused  to 
manacle  her  own  people  in  order  to 
rivet  more  securely  the  shackles  of 
others. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  theatre  of 
a  similar  attempt,  ending  in  a  similar 
failure.  And  if,  in  any  other  State, 
like  efforts  were  made,  they  were 
likewise  defeated,  No  nominally  Fi-ee 
State,  however  hostile  to  Abolition, 
consented  to  make  it  a  crime  on  tlie 
part  of  her  people  to  "  preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captive." 

But  the  systematic  suppression  of 
anti-Slavery  teaching  by  riot  and 
mob-violence  was,  for  a  time,  well- 
nigh  universal.  In  New  Tork,  a 
meeting  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  organize 
a  City  Anti-Slavery  Society,  ] 
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been  called  for  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 2, 1833,  there  appeared  a  counter- 
call  fi-om  "llany  Southrons"  for  a 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
In  apprehension  of  a  riot,  Clinton 
Hall  ■was  not  opened  ;  but  such  of  the 
AboKtionista  as  could  be  notified  on 
the  instant  repaired  to  the  Chatham- 
street  Chapel.  Their  opponents  met 
in  Tammany  Hall,  and,  after  making 
their  speeches  and  passing  their  re- 
solves unquestioned,  were  about  to 
adjourn,  when  they  were  apprised  of 
the  meeting  in  the  Chapel.  "  Let  us 
root  them !"  was  the  general  cry ; 
and  they  rushed  noisily  to  the  Chapel 
only  to  find  that  the  Abolitionists  had 
departed.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars  for 
Arthur  Tappan !"  was  shouted ;  but 
no  one  was  molested,  and  the  crowd 
dissolved  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  tlie  Union  was  safe. 

But  on  the  4th  of  July,  1834,  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  an  anti-Slavery  celebra- 
tion in  Chatham-street  Chapel  wsts 
the  signal  for  a  furious  and  alarming 
riot.  The  prayer,  the  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  were 
endured  with  tolerable  patience ;  but 
a  Declaration  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  Lewis 
Tappan  was  interrupted  by  hisses ; 
and  when  David  Paul  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  his  oration, 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  audience  had  come  ex- 
pressly not  to  hear  him,  nor  let  any 
one  else.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  Free  Speech ; 
but  both  were  clamored  down  with 
cries  of  "  Treason !  Treason !  Hur- 
rah for  the  Union  I"  and  the  meeting 
quietly  dispersed,  without  awaiting 
or  provoking  further  violence. 

The  leadiTig  commercial  journals 
having  commended  this  experiment 


in  Union-saving,  the  actors  were  nat- 
urally impelled  to  extend  it.  At 
midnight  on  the  9th,  the  dwelling  of 
Lewis  Tappan  was  broken  open  by  a 
mob,  his  furniture  carried  into  the 
street,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  burning  of  the  house  was  then 
proposed ;  but  the  Mayor  rerdonstra- 
ted,  and  it  was  forborne.  The  riots 
were  continued  through  the  next 
day ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  Dr. 
Cox's  (Presbyterian)  church  being 
broken,  with  those  of  Dr.  Ludlow's 
church;  while  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
belonging  to  colored  congregations, 
were  badly  shattered,  and  one  of 
them  nearly  destroyed,  as  was  a 
school-house  for  colored  children,  and 
many  dwellings  inhabited  by  negro^, 
while  others  were  seriously  injured. 
Many  rioters  were  arrested  daring 
these  days  by  the  police,  but  none  of 
them  was  ever  punished. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  imitated  tliis 
riot  on  the  11th,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  A  church  was  somewhat  in- 
jured. 

Philadelphia  followed  on  the  13th 
of  August.  Her  riots  lasted  three 
nights,  and  the  harmless  and  power- 
less blacks  were  mainly  their  vic- 
tims. Forty-fonrhouBra(mostlysmall) 
were  destroyed  or  seriously  injured. 
Among  them  was  a  colored  Presby- 
terian church.  Several  of  the  blacks 
were  chased  and  assaulted,  one  of 
them  being  beaten  to  death,  and  an- 
other losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
swim  the  Schuylkill  to  escape  his 
pursuers. 

At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 10, 1835,  the  Rev,  Orange  Scott, 
who  was  lecturing  against  Slavery, 
was  assaulted,  his  notes  torn  up,  and 
personal  violence  attempted. 
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At  Concord,  !N"ew  Hampshire,  on 
the  same  day,  a  mot  demoliehed  an 
academy,  "because  colored  boys  were 
admitted  aa  pnpils. 

At  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  Miss 
Prudence  Orandall  liaving  attempt- 
ed, in  1833,  to  open  a  Bchool  for 
colored  chiidren,  an  act  was  p^sed 
by  the  Legislature  forhidding  any 
teaching  within  that  State  of  colored 
youth  from  other  States.  She  per- 
sisted, and  was  imprisoned  for  it  as  a 
malefactor.  Having  been  liberated, 
she  resumed  her  school ;  when  it  was 
broken  up  by  mob-violenee. 

The  riots  whereof  the  foregoing  are 
specimens  were  too  numerous  and 
wide-spread  to  be  even  glanced  at  sev- 
erally. They  were,  doubtless,  multi- 
plied and  intensified  by  the  presence 
in  our  country  of  Geoege  Thompson, 
an  eminent  and  ardent  English  Aboh- 
tioniBt,  who — now  that  the  triumph 
of  Emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies  was  secured — came  over  to  aid 
the  kindred  struggle  in  this  country. 
That  a  Briton  should  presume  to 
plead  for  Liberty  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  country  was  not  to  be 
endured;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  elo- 
quence, fervor,  and  thoroughness,  in- 
creased the  hostility  excited  by  his 
presence,  which,  of  itself,  was  held 
an  amplte  excuse  for  mol«.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  dmst  and  return 
to  England,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  his  interfe- 
rence in  what  was  esteemed  a  domes- 
tic difference  overbalanced  the  good 
effect  of  his  lectures.  The  close  of 
this  year  (1835)  was  signalized  by  the 
conversion  of  Gekkit  Smtth — hitherto 
a  leading  and  zealous  ColoniKationist 
— to  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists. 
In  Northfield,  iNew  Hampshire, 
December    14,   1835,   Eev.    George 


Storra  attempted  to  deliver  an  anti- 
Slavery  lecture,  but  was  draped 
from  hia  knees  while  at  prayer,  pre- 
liminary to  his  address,  by  a  deputy 
sheriff,  on  the  strength  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  justice,  on  a  complaint 
charging  him  with  being  "  a  common 
rioter  and  brawler,"  "  an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  going  about  the  town 
and  county  disturbing  the  public 
peace."  On  trial,  he  was  acquitted ; 
but,  on  the  Slat  of  March  following, 
after  having  lectured  at  Pittsfield, 
New  Hampshire,  be  was  again  ar- 
rested while  at  prayer,  on  a  virrit 
issued  by  one  who  afterward  became 
a  Member  of  CongreBs,  tried  the 
same  day,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  He  appealed, 
and  that  was  probably  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

At  Boston,  October  81,  1835,  a 
large  and  most  respectable  mob,  com- 
posed in  good  part  of  merchant,  ^- 
sailed  a  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  while  its  President 
was  at  prayer,  and  dispersed  it, 
"William  Uoyd  Garrison,  having  es- 
caped, was  found  concealed  in  a  cabi- 
net-maker's shop,  seized  and  dr^ged 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around 
his  body,  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers,  but  finally  conducted  to  the 
Mayor,  who  lodged  him  in  jail  till 
the  nest  day,  to  protect  him  from 
farther  violence.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  authorities,  he  left  town 
for  a  time. 

At  tJtica,  ]^ew  York,  the  same 
day,  a  meeting,  convened  to  form  a 
State  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  a  most  respectable  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  a  lai^e  meeting 
of  citizens.  The  office  of  a  Demo- 
cratic journal  that  had  spoken  kindly 
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of  the  Abolitionists  was  assailed  -and 
its  press  tlirown  down.  The  disci- 
pline proved  effective.  No  Demo- 
cratic journal  feeued  in  that  city  has 
since  ventured  to  speak  a  word  for 
Freedom  or  Humanity,  The  Aboli- 
tionists, at  Gerrit  Smith's  invitationj 
adjonmed  to  his  home  at  Peterbo- 
rough, Madison  County,  and  there 
completed  their  oi^anizatioa. 

At  the  Soiith,  there  was  but  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  Abolitionists— 
that  described  by  Henry  A.  "Wise  as 
made  up  of  "Dupont's  best  [gun- 
powder], and  cold  steeL"  "Let  yotir 
emissaries  cross  the  Potomac,"  writes 
the  Eev.  T.  S.  Withei^poon  from 
Alabama  to  The  Mnanei/pator,  "  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  your  fate 
will  be  no  less  than  Haman's." '  Says 
tiie  Eev.  "William  Plummer,  D.  D., 
of  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in  response 
(July,  1835}  to  a  eaU  for  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  to  take  action  on  the 


exciting  topic,  "  Let  the  Abolitionists 
understand  that  they  wUl  he  oa/ught 
if  they  come  among  us,  and  they  will 
take  good  care  to  stay  away."'  The 
escalation  waa  a  tolerably  sound 
one;  yet  it  did  not  save  quite  a 
number  of  persons — ^mainly  of  North- 
era  birth— who  were  seized  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  South  on 
suspicion  of  being  anti-Slavery,  and 
very  summarily  put  to  death— some 
with,  and  some  without,  a  mob  ti'ial. 
Had  there  been  any  proof  against 
them,  they  would  doubtiess  have  been 
left  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  for 
such  cases  made  and  provided ;  for 
these  were  certainly  harsh  enough  to 
satisfy  even  Wise  himself. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  29, 
183S,  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
mails  just  arrived  from  the  North 
contained  a  quantity  of  Abolition 
periodicals  and  documents.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  thereupon  called, 
which  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the 


'  At  apublic  meeting  convened  in  tte  cJiuirk  in 
the  town  of  dinton,  Mississippi,  September  6, 
1S36,  It  was 

"  Sesoliiai,  That  it  is  our  decided  opmion,  that 
Bny  iadivldual  who  dares  to  eircukle,  with  a 
view  to  effectuate  the  designs  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, any  of  the  incendiary  tracts  or  newspapers 
now  in  llie  course  of  transmissdon  to  tins  country, 
is  justly  worthy,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  of 
immediate  death ;  and  we  doubt  not  tliat  such 
would  be  the  puni^ment  of  any  such  offender, 
in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  where  he 
may  be  found" 

'  "  The  cry  of  the  whole  South  should  he  death 
— instant  death — to  tlie  abolitionialj  wherever 
he  is  caught." — Augjola  (Ga.)  Qhrmticle. 

"  We  can  assure  the  Sostonians,  one  and  M, 
■who  have  embarked  in  Die  neferions  scheme  of 
abolishing  Slavery  at  the  South,  that  lashes  will 
hereafter  be  spared  the  hacks  of  their  emissanei 
Let  them  send  out  their  men  to  Louisiaua  they 
will  never  return  to  tell  their  Bufiferii^  butthey 
shall  eipiate  the  crime  of  interfering  with  our 
domestic  institutuons,  by  being  bduhbd  at  tsb 
STAKE." — Niiw  Orleans  3He  Ameriam 

"AboUtion  editors  m  Slave  States  will  not 
dare  to  avow  their  opinions.  It  « ould  be  in 
Btant  DEATH  to  them." — MissowH  Aiqus 

And  Mr.  Preatou,  of  South  CaroHna  who  on"« 


delivered  a  speech  at  Columbia  in 
pioposed  lailroad,  in  which  he 
drew  a  forcible  contrast  between  the  energy,  en- 
terprise, knowledge,  and  happiness  of  the  North, 
and  the  inertia,  indigence,  and  decay  of  the 
South,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  afterward  declared : 

"Let  an  abolitionist  come  within  the  horderfl 
of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can  catch  we  will  try 
him,  and,  notwithstMiding  all  the  interference  of 
all  tlie  governments  of  the  earth,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  bans  him." — See 
"  N.  Y.  Jowwil  of  Oommerce,"  June  G,  1838. 

'  In  1835,  a  suspicion  was  aroused  in  Madison 
County,  Miasissippi,  tliat  a  conspiracy  for  a  slave 
insurreclion  eiiatei  Five  negroes  were  first 
hung ;  then  five  white  men.  The  pamphlet  put 
forth  by  Oieir  mob-murderers  shows  that  tliere 
was  no  real  evidence  against  any  of  them — Oiat 
theu-  lives  were  sacrificed  to  a  cowM'dly  panic, 
which  would  not  be  appeased  without  blood- 
sled  The  whites  were  hung  at  an  hoar's  no- 
tice protesting  Hieir  iauocsnce  to  the  last.  And 
t1  IS  is  but  one  case  out  of  many  such.  In  a 
pamc  of  this  kind,  every  non-slaveholder  who 
e^  or  said  a  kind  word  or  did  a  humane  act  fw  a 
negro  Is  a  doomed  man. 
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city  attended  in  a  body,  "lending," 
sajB  Ths  Cowi&f  of  next  morning, 
"  their  sanction  to  the  proceedings, 
and  adding,  by  their  presence,  to  the 
impreasive  character  of  the  scene," 
This  meeting  nnanimouely  resolved 
that  all  the  mail  matter  in  question 
should  be  burnt,  and  it  was  burnt 
accordingly— the  mails  being  search- 
ed and  rifled  for  the  purpose;  "al- 
though," (says  The  Courier),  "  ar^ 
rangements  had  previously  been 
made  at  the  Post-ofEee  to  arrest  the 
circulation  of  incendiary  matter,  until 
instructions  could  be  received  from 
the  Department  at  "Washington;" 
and  "  it  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haj®,  to  have  awaited  the  answer  be- 
fore proceeding  to  extremities."  But 
itr.  Amos  Kendall,  then  Postmaster- 
General,  waa  not  the  man  to  "  hint  a 
fault,  or  hesitate  dislike,"  with  regard 
to  such  mail  robbery,  though  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  act  of  Congress. 

"  I  am  satisfleil,"  he  replied  tn  the  Post- 
jDBster'B  application,  "tiiat  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  no  legal  authority  to  esolnde 
newspapers  from  the  mati,  nor  to  pi-ohibit 
tieir  carriage  or  delivery  on  aooount  of  their 
character  or  tendency,  real  or  Buppoaed." 
"Bnt  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to 
forward  or  dellVer  tlie  papers  of  which  yon 
apeali:."  "  By  no  act  or  direction,  of  mine, 
official  or  private,  could  I  be  induced  to  aid, 
knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers 
of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly. 
"We  owe  on  obligation  to  the  ^oifls,  but  a 
higher  one  to  the  communities  in  which 
live ;  and,  if  the  former  be  permitted  to 
stroy  tha  latter,  it  ia  patriotism  to  disregard 
them.  Entertaiimig  these  views,  I  cannot 
saTtetian  and  wiil not  Gomlemn  the  step  yon 
have  taken  'ioiir  jnstificition  mnst  be 
lookeil  for  in  the  character  ol  tha  papers 
detained  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
you  are  eiirrounded 

Gov(.mor  Seward  has  been  widely 
charged  and  ciedited  with  the  ■author- 
ship of  the  "  higher  law  "  doctrine  ; 
but  here  we  find  it  clearly  set  forth 


in  a  grave  Democratic  State  paper, 
fifteen  years  before  he  uttered  ii 
And  it  is  yet  far  older  tiian  this. 

General  Jackson's  recommendation 
of  repression  by  law  of  the  circula- 
tion of  "incendiary"  matter  through 
the  mails,  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  a  Select  Committee,  whereof  John 
0.  Calhoun  was  Chairman.  The 
perilous  scope  of  any  such  legislation 
waa  at  once  clear  to  the  keen  intel- 
lect of  that  statesman,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  dread  "  Consoli- 
dation" as  intensely  as  he  detested 
"Abolition."  He  reported  {Febru- 
ary 4,  1836),  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  imperil  public 
liberty. 

"  Nothing  is  more  clear,"  saya  the  Report, 
"than  that  the  adroission  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  determine  what  papers  are  in- 
cendiary, and,  as  snch,  to  prohibit  tlieir  cii-- 
culation  through  the  mail,  necessarily  in- 
volves the  EioHT  to  determine  what  are  hot 
incendiary,  and  bnfobob  their  circulation. 
*  *  *  If  Congress  may  this  year  decide 
what  incendiary  publications  are,  they  may, 
nest  year,  decide  what  they  are  not,  and 
thus  laden  their  mails  with  real  or  covett 
abolitionism.  *  *  *  n  belongs  to  the 
States,  and  not  to  Congress,  to  determine 
what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  disturb  their 
security." 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  each 
Siate  should  determine  for  itself  what 
kind  of  reading  it  would  deem  "  in- 
cendiary," and  that  Oongre^  sliould' 
thereupon  prohibit  the  transmission 
by  mail  of  such  matter  to  thai  State. 
He  concluded  with  a  bill,  which  con- 
tained thfe  provision : 

"Be  it  enacted,  eta..  That  it  shall  not  bo 
lawful  for  any  deputy  postmaster,  in  any 
State,  Territory,  or  Biatrict,  of  the  United 
Stat^  knowingly,  to  deliver  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  hand- 
bJIJ,  or  other  printed  paper  or  pictorial  rep- 
resentation, touching  tlie  subject  of  Sla- 
very, wliere,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State,, 
Territory,  or  District,  their  oirculation  is 
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prohibited;  and  anj  deputy  postmaster  who 
Bhall  be  guilty  thereof,  shall  be  forthwith 
removed  from  office." 

This  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  by  18  Teas  to  18  Nays— Mr. 
Van  Buren,  then  Vice-President,  giv- 
ing the  casting  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  failed,  however,  to  pa^ ;  and 
that  ended  the  matter. 

Elijah  P.  Lovejot,  son  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Lovejoy,  and  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  was  bom  at  Albion, 
Kaine,  I^ovember  9,  1802.  His  an- 
eeatore,  partly  English  and  partly 
Scotch,  all  of  the  industrious  middle 
class,  had  been  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhire  and  of  Ifaine  for  several  genera- 
tions. He  was  distinguished,  fi-om 
early  youth,  alike  for  diligence  in 
labor  and  for  zeal  and  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  at  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine,  in  September, 
1826.  In  May  following,  he  turned 
his  face  westward,  and  in  the  auttunn 
of  that  year  found  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  St.  Louis.  In  1828,  he 
became  editor  of  a  political  journal, 
of  the  "  National  Eepublican"  faith, 
and  was  thence  actively  engaged  in 
politics  of  the  Clay  and  Webster 
school,  until  January,  1832,  when 
he  was  brought  under  deep  religious 
impressions,  and  the  next  month 
nnited  with  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch. 
Eelinquishing  hia  political  pursuits 
and  prospeete,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  study  preparatory  for  the  ministry, 
entering  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  Kew  Jersey,  on  the 
24th  of  March.  He  received,  next 
Spring,  a  license  to  preach  from  the 
second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  spent  the  Summer  as  an  evange- 


list in  Newport,  R.  I,,  and  in  New 
York,  He  left  the  last-named  city 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  at  the  urgent  in- 
vitation of  a  circle  of  feUow-Chris- 
tians,  who  desired  him  to  establish 
and  edit  a  religious  newspaper  in  that 
city — furnishing  a  capital  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and 
guaranteeing  him,  in  writing,  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  concern.  The  8t, 
Louis  Obs&rv&r,  weekly,  was  accord- 
ingly first  issued  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember. It  was  of  the  "Evangeli- 
cal" or  Orthodox  Protestant  school, 
but  had  no  controversy,  save  with 
wickedness,  and  no  purpose,  but  to 
quicken  the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  use- 
fulness of  professing  Christians,  while 
adding,  if  possible,  to  tlieir  number. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  com- 
menced with  any  intent  to  war  on 
Slavery,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
exciting  the  special  hostility  of  any 
interest  but  that  of  Satan.  Its  first 
exhibition  of  a  combative  or  belliger- 
ent tendency  had  for  its  object  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  their  dogmas ; 
but  tliis,  tliough  it  naturally  provok- 
ed some  resentment  in  a  city  so 
largely  Catholic  as  St.  Louis,  excited 
no  tumult  or  violence.  Its  first  arti- 
cles concerning  Slavery  were  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  their  tone,  and  fa- 
vorable rather  to  Colonization  than 
to  immediate  Abolition.  Even  when 
the  editor  first  took  decided  ground 
against  Slavery,'"  he  still  affirmed  his 
hostility  to  immediate,  unconditional 
emancipation.  This  article  was,  in 
part,  baaed  on  an  editorial  in  The  St. 
Louis  Ji^uhliean,  of  the  preceding 
week,  which — discn^ing  a  proposed 
Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  that  State — said: 
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"We  look  to  the  Convention  as  a  happy 
means  of  relieving  the  State,  at  some  fntm-e 
day,  of  an  evil  whicli  is  destroying  all  our 
ivholesome  eneifriea,  and  leaving  us,  in 
morals,  in  enterprise,  and  in  wealth,  hehind 
the  neighboring  States,  We  mean,  of 
course,  the  onrse  of  Slavery.  We  are  not 
about  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  those  who  at  present  hold  this  desoription. 
of  property.  They  ought  to  be  respected  to 
the  letter.  "We  only  propose  that  measures 
shali  now  he  taken  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  at  such  distant  period  of  time  as 
may  be  thought  expedient,  and  eventually 
for  ridding  tlie  country  altogether  of  a  color- 
ed popnlatiou." 

Mr.  LoTejoy,  commenting  on  the 
foregoing,  wished  that  some  South- 
ern-bora man,  of  liigh  character,  de- 
cided ability,  and  fervent  piety, 
would  take  np  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and,  being  fami- 
liar, experimentally,  with  all  its  evils 
and  its  difficulties,  would  show  the 
people,  practically,  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  regard  to  it.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  To  such  a  man,  a  gulden  opportunity  of 
doing  good  is  offei  ed.  We  believe  the  minds 
ot  the  good  people  of  this  State  ai'e  fully 
piepared  to  listen  to  him — to  give  a  dispas- 
sionate Qonsidpiation  to  the  feots  and  rea- 
sonings he  might  pi'esent  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Siaveiy.    Pablio  sentiment, 


amongst  ns,  is  already  moving  in  this  great 
er— it  now  wants  to  he  directed  in  some 
defined  channel,  to  some  defluite  end. 

"  Taken  aU  in  all,  there  is  not  a  State  in 
this  Union  possessing  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages to  our  own.  At  present,  Slavery, 
like  an  incubus,  is  paralyzing  our  energies, 
and,  like  a  cloud  of  evil  portent,  darkening 
all  our  prospects.  Let  this  be  removed,  and 
Missouri  would  at  once  start  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  of  movement  that  would  soon  place 
her  in  the  front  rank  along  with  the  moat 
favored  of  her  sister  States." 

He  continued  to  speak  of  Slavery 
at  intervals,  through  that  summer, 
leaving  his  poet  in  October  to  attend 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Directly  after  his  departure,  an  ex- 
citement commenced  with  regard  to 
his  strictures  on  Slavery;  and  the 
proprietors  of  T/i£  Observer;  alarmed 
by  threats  of  mob-violence,  issued  a 
card,  promising  that  nothing  should 
he  said  on  the  exciting  subject  until 
the  editor's  return ;  and,  this  not 
proving  satisfactory,  they  issued  a  fur- 
ther card  on  the  21st,  declaring  them- 
selves, "one  and  all,"  opposed  to  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Before  this,  a  letter"  had  been  written 


"  St  lODiS,  October  5,  1335. 

To  the  Rev.  K  F.  Lovejoy,  Editor  of  The  Observer ; 

Sir  r — Tlie  undersigned,  friends  aad  support- 
ers of  the  "Observer,"  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
tht^  the  present  temper  of  the  times  requires  a 
change  in  tiie  maimer  of  coadueting  that  print 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  domoBtie  Slavery. 

The  pnblio  mind  is  greatly  Oicited,  and,  owing 
to  the  imjustifiable  interference  of  our  Northern 
brethren  with  our  social  relations,  the  commu- 
jjity  are,  perhaps,  not  in  a  situation  to  endure 
sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In- 
deed, we  have  reason  to  believe,  tliaC  violi?nce 
is  oven  now  meditated  against  the  "Observer 
OfBce ;"  and  we  do  believe  ttiat  true  policy  and 
the  interests  of  religion  require  that  the  discus- 
EiDu  of  this  exciting  question  should  be  at  least 
postponed  in  this  State. 

Although  we  do  not  claim  the  riglit  to  pre- 
scribe your  course  as  an  Editor,  wa  hope  that 
the  ooneurring  opinions  of  so  many  persons, 
having  the  interest  of  your  paper  and  of  reli- 
^on  both  at  heart,  may  induce  you  to  distrust 
your  own  judgment^  and  so  far  change  tlie  char- 
acter of  &s  "Observer,"   as  to  pass   over  in 


silence  everything  connected  with  the  subject 
of  ^avery.  We  would  like  that  you  announce 
in  your  paper,  your  intention  so  to  do. 

We  shali  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  your  de- 
termination in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Eespeetflilly,  your  obedient  servants, 
Abchieald  GiiotE,        G.  W.  Call, 
Nathah  Raskby,  H.  E.  Gahblb^ 

William  S.  Porra,  Hbzekiah  Kihoj 

Jno.  Keur. 
I  concur  in  the  object  intended  by  this  com- 


Bbtbrly  Alleh. 
I  concur  in  the  foregoing. 

J.    B.    BltYABT. 

This  document  is  indorsed  as  follows : 
"I  did  not  yield  to  the  wishes  here  expressed, 
and  in  consequence  have  been  persecuted  ever 
since.  But  I  liftve  kept  a  goiA  consoience  in 
the  matter,  and  that  more  tlian  repays  me  for  ah 
I  have  suffered,  or  can  suffer.  I  liave  sworn 
eternal  opposition  to  Slavery,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  will  never  go  ijack.     Amen. 

"  E.  P.  L. 
"  Odober  24,  ISSI." 
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to  the  editor  by  nine  eminent  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  (including  H.  R.  Gam- 
ble, her  present  provisional  Gover- 
nor), lilting  him  "to  pass  over  in 
silenoe  everything  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Slavery ;"  which,  in 
due  time,  he  respectfully  declined. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment here  alleged  was  the  illegal  and 
violent  seizure,  in  Illinois,  of  two 
white  men  suspected  of  having  de- 
coyed slaves  away  from  Saint  Louis, 
The  suspected  persona,  having  been 
forcibly  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  tned  and  convicted  by  a  mob, 
which  voted,  40  to  20,  to  whip, 
rathei'  than  hang  them,  were  accord- 
ingly taken  two  miles  back  of  the 
city,  and  there  whipped  between  one 
and  two  hundred  lashes — the  sixty 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  tail- 
ing turns  in  applying  the  lasii.  A 
pubhc  meeting  waa  thereupon  held, 
wherein  it  was  gravely 

"2.  Seaohed,  That  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  freedom  of  speech  ezista  under 
the  Oonatitution ;  but  that,  being  a  conven- 
tional reservation  made  by  the  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  floes  not  imply  a 
moral  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists, 
to  freely  fliscnss  the  Bobjeet  of  Slavery, 
either  orally  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  It  is  the  agitation  of  a  question  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
slaveholding  States  to  admit  of  publio  dispn- 
tation  ;  and  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  the 
movements  of  the  Abolitionists  are  oonstitn- 
tional,  they  axe  in  the  greatest  degree  sedi- 
tious, and  oalonlated  to  esoite  insnrrection 
and  anarchy,  and,  ultimately,  a  dissever- 
ment  of  our  prosperous  Union, 

"8.  Bewhed,  That  we  conaiderthe  course 

Euraued  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  one  calca- 
ited  to  paralyze  every  social  tie  by  which 
we  are  now  united  to  our  fellow-man,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  it  must  eventually  be 
the  cause  of  tlie  disseverment  of  these  United 
States;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  amalganm- 
tion  is  peculiai'ly  baneful  to  the  interests 
and  liappineas  of  society.  The  union  of 
black  and  white,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
we  consider  as  the  most  preposterous  and 
impudent  doctrine  advanced  by  the  infatua- 
ted Abolitionists — as  repugnant  to  judgment 


aud  science,  as  it  is  degrading  to  the  feelings 
of  all  sensitive  minds — as  destructive  to  hhe 
intellect  of  after  generntJons,  as  the  advance 
of  soience  and  literature  has  contributed  to 
the  improvemeut  of  our  own.  In  short,  its 
practice  wonld  reduce  the  high  intelleotnal 
standard  of  the  American  mind  to  a  level  with 
the  Hottentot;  and  the  United  States,  now 
second  to  no  nation  on  earth,  would,  in  a 
few  years,  he  what  Europe  was  in  the  dark- 

"4.  Eesohei  That  the  Sacred  Writings 
furnish  abund    t       1  f  th      xi  te 

of  Slavery  fr        th  1     t  p        1        Th 

patriarchs  and  p    ph  t    p       saed  1       — 
oar  Saviour  r      gm    d  th       It       b  t 
master  and  s!  1  d  p       k.d    t       I 

hence,  we  l;n  w  th  t  H  d  1  t  dm 
that  relation  tl  t  "vr     E      I 

pies,  in    all   0       t         d     g     t  d  th 
speotive  duties  to    ach    th 

"  Therefore   Sea  I    d   T\   t  -w  d 

Slavery,  as  it  t       tl    U    t  d  ht  tea 

as  sanctioned  b)  the  sac  ed  be  iptures. 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  on  hia  return  to  the 
city,  put  forfb  an  address  to  "My 
Feilow-Citizens,"  wherein  be  said : 

"  Of  the  first  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  24th  October,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  sentiment,  that  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
skveholding  States  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  relations  between 
master  and  slave. 

"The  second  resolution,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  anything  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  hand.  No  roan  baa  a 
moral  right  to  do  anything  improper.  "Whe- 
ther, therefore,  he  has  the  moral  right  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Slavery,  is  a  point 
with  which  human  legislation  or  resolutions 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  tme  issue  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  he  has  t!ie  civil,  the 
politieal  right,  to  discuss  it,  or  not.  And 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  In  Bussia, 
in  Turkey,  in  Austria,  nay,  even  in  I'rance, 
this  right  most  certainly  does  not  exist.  But 
does  it  exist  in  Missouri?  "ffe  decide  this 
question  by  turning  to  the  Oonstitutiun  of 
the  State.  The  sixteenth  section,  article 
thirteenth,  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri, 
reads  as  follows ; 

"  '  That  thefi-ee  commnnioation  of  thoughts 
'  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  righta 
'of  man,  aud  that  every  person  may  freely 
'speak,  write,  and  print  om  any  suimeot, 
'  being  respouMble  for  the  abuse  of  that  liber- 
'ty.' 

"  Here,  then,  I  find  my  wan-ant  for  using, 
as  Paul  did,  all  freedom  of  speech.  If  I 
abuse- that  right,  I  freely  acknowledge  my- 
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self  amenable  to  the  lawa.  But  it  ia  eaid 
tliat  the  right  to  hold  slaves  is  a  oonstitu- 
tional  one,  and  therefore  not  to  be  called  ia 
qnestion.  I  admit  the  premise,  but  deny 
the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  proceeded  to  eet  forth 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances 
Wright  had  recently  landed  on  our 
ehores  from  Great  Britain,  and  had 
traversed  our  country,  publicly  prop- 
agating doctrines  respecting  Divorce 
which  were  generally  regarded  as 
utterly  destructive  to  the  institution 
of  Marriage,  yet  ihey  were  nowhere 
mobbed  nor  assaulted  for  so  doing. 
"  And  yet,  most  surely,  the  institutions 
"  of  Slavery  are  not  more  interwoven 
"  with  the  structare  of  our  society 
"  than  those  of  Marriage."  He  con- 
tinued ; 

"See  the  danger,  and  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable result,  to  which  the  first  step  here 
will  lead.  To-day,  a  public  meetiog  declares 
that  you  Bhall  not  discuss  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  any  of  its  bearings,  civil  or  re- 
ligious. Eight  or  wrong,  the  press  must  be 
eUent,  To-morrow,  another  meetiufj  de- 
cides that  it  is  against  the  peace  of  society 
that  the  principles  of  Popeiy  shall  be  dis- 
ousaed,  and  the  edict  goes  forth  to  mnzzle 
the  press.  The  nest  day  it  is,  in  a  similar 
manner,  declared  that  not  a  word  must  be 
said  agunst  distilleries,  dram-shops,  or 
drunkenness :  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  truth  is,  iny  fellow-citizens, 
if  yon  give  ground  a  single  inch,  there  is  no 
stopping-place.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  my 
du^  to  take  my  stand  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. Here  is  Arm  ground— 1  feel  it  to  bo 
such.  And  I  do,  most  respectfully,  yet  de- 
cidedly, declare  to  you  my  flsed  detennina- 
tion  to  maintiun  this  ground.  We  have 
slaves,  it  ia  true ;  but  /  am  not  one.  I  am  a 
citizen  of  th-ese  United  States,  a  citizen  of 
Miajonri,  free-bom ;  and,  having  never  for- 
feited the  inestimable  privtl^es  attached  to 
Buoh  a  condition,  I  cannot  consent  to  sur- 
render them.  Bat,  while  I  maintain  them, 
I  hope  to  do  it  with  all  that  meekness  and 
humility  that  become  a  Ohriatian,  and  espe- 
cially a  Christian  minister.  I  am  ready,  not 
to  fight,  hut  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  them,  Kindi-ed  blood  ti>  that  which 
flows  in  my  veins  flowed  freely  to  water  the 
tree  of  Christian  liberty,  planted  by  the 


Puritans  on  the  rugged  soil  of  Uew  Eng- 
land. It  flowed  as  freely  ou  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  the  bights  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
the  fields  of  Saratoga.  And  freely,  too,  shali 
mine  flow — yea,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  so 
much  water — ere  I  surrender  my  right  to 

Eiead  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
efore  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  their  oppoaers." 

He  continued  in  this  strain  to  re- 
view and  refiite  all  the  positions  and 
doctrines  of  these  resolutions,  and, 
toward  the  close  of  his  appeal,  said : 

"If  in  anything  I  have  offended  against 
the  laws  of  my  country,  or  its  Constitution, 
I  stand  ready  to  answer.  If,  I  have  not, 
then  I  call  upon  those  laws  and  that  Consti- 
tution, and  those  who  revere  them,  to  pro- 

"I  do,  therefore,  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  Christian  patriot,  and  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  and  Law,  and  Eblicuon,  solemnly 
PHOTEST  against  all  these  attempts,  howso- 
ever or  by  whomsoever  made,  to  frown 
down  tiie  liberty  of  the  press,  and  forbid 
the  free  espressioa  of  opinion.  Under  a 
deep  sense  of  my  obligations  to  my  country, 
the  Church,  and  my  God,  I  declare  it  to  be 
my  fixed  purpose  to  submit  to  no  such  dic- 
tation. And  I  am  prepared  to  abide  the  60Tt- 
gequenu'Bi.  I  have  appealed  to  the  Oonstita- 
tion  and  laws  of  my  country ;  if  thej  fail  to 
protect  me,  I  appeal  to  God,  and  with 
Him  I  cheerfully  rest  my  cause," 

The  Observer  failed  for  one  weelc 
to  appear,  but  was  issued  regularly 
thereafter.  On  the  request  of  its 
proprietors,  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  up  tie 
establishment  to  them,  intending  to 
leave  St.  Louis ;  but  they  handed  it 
over  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  new  owner 
immediately  preaented  it  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  telling  him  to  go  on  with 
the  paper  as  before.  He  had  gone 
to  Alton,  Illinois,  expecting  to  re- 
move it  to  that  city;  but,  wMle 
there,  a  letter  reached  him  from  St. 
Louis,  ui^ing  him  to  return  and  re- 
main, which  he  did. 

On  the  28tli  of  April,  1836,  a 
quarrel  occurred  between  two  sailors, 
or  boatmen,  at  the  steamboat  landing 
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in  St.  Louis.  When  the  civil  offi- 
cers attempted  to  arrest  them  for  a 
breacli  of  the  peace,  a  mulatto 
named  Francis  J.  Mcintosh  interfer- 
ed, and  enabled  the  boatmen  to  es- 
cape, for  which  he  was  very  properly 
arrested,  carried  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  committed  to  jail. 
On  his  way  thither,  being  informed 
that  his  punishment  would  be  not 
less  than  five  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  he  immediately  broke  loose 
from  the  officers,  drew  a  tnite,  and 
stabbed  one  of  them  fatally,  severely 
vrounding  the  other.  He  waa  in- 
stantly secured  and  lodged  in  jail. 
A  mob  thereupon  collected,  broke 
open  the  jail,  tore  him  from  hie  cell, 
carried  him  out  of  town,  and  chained 
him  to  a  tree,  around  whieh  they 
piled  rails,  plank,  shavings,  etc.,  to 
the  higlit  of  his  knees,  and  then  ap- 
plied fire.  Ho  was  burning  in  fear- 
ful agony  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore life  became  extinct.  When  the 
fire  had  nearly  died  out,  a  rabble  of 
boys  amused  liiemselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  the  black  and  disfigured 
corpse,  each  endeavoring  to  be  first 
in  breaking  the  skull. 

This  horrible  affair  came  in  due 
course  before  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Louis  for  investigation,  and  a  Judge, 
who  bore  the  apposite  name  of  Law- 
less, was  required  to  charge  said  jury 
with  regard  to  it.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  charge : 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  destruction 
of  the  murderer  of  Hammond  was  the  act, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  many— of  the  muSti- 
tiide,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  words — 
not  the  act  of  numerable  and  ascertainable 
malefactors,  but  of  congregated  thonsanda, 
seized  upon  and  impelled  by  that  myaterious, 
metaphjacal,  and  almost  electric  frenzy, 
■which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  hurried 


on  the  infuriated  multitude  to  deeds  of  death 
and  destruotioB— then,  I  say,  act  not  at  all 
in  the  matter;  the  case  then  ti'anacends '' 
jourjuriadjction — it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
hwnan  law"  I !  I 

On  this  charge,  Mr.  Lovejoy  com- 
mented with  entire  unreserve ; 
whereupon  a  mob  surrounded  and 
tore  down  his  office — although,  in 
the  issue  which  contained  his  strie- 
tnres,  he  had  announced  his  decision 
to  remove  the  paper  to  Alton,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  there  more 
useful  and  better  supported  than  at 
St,  Louis..  His  first  issue  at  Alton  is 
dated  September  8th. 

Meantime,  his  press  was  taken 
from  St.  Louis,  by  steamboat,  to 
Alton,  and  landed  on  the  bank  about 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
lay  there  in  safety  through  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but,  before  the  next  morning, 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  some  five 
or  six  individuals.  On  Monday,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  and  a 
pledge  voluntarily  given  to  make 
good  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  his  loss.  The 
meeting  passed  some  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  Abolitionism,  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy  assured  them  that  he  had 
not  come  to  Alton  to  establish  an 
abolition,  but  a  religious,  journal; 
that  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  as 
they  understood  the  term,  but  was 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  Slave- 
ry, and  so  expected  to  live  and  die. 

He  started  for  Cincinnati  to  pro- 
cure new  printing  materials,  was 
taken  sick  on  the  way,  and,  upon 
reaching  Louisville,  on  Ids  return, 
was  impelled  by  increasing  illness  to 
stop.  He  remained  there  sick,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  for  a  week,  and 
was  still  quite  ill  after  his  return. 

The  Observer  was  issued  regularly 


"  Higher  law"  again — fourteen  yeang  ahead  of  Gov.  Seward. 
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at  Alton  until  the  ITiJi  of  August, 


1837- 


among 


other  topics,  but  occasionally,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  decided  moderation.  But 
no  moderation  could  satisfy  those 
who  had  determined  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  discussed  at  all.  On 
the  Ilth  of  July,  an  anonymous  hand- 
bill appeared,  calling  a  meeting  at 
the  market-place  for  the  next  Thurs- 
day, at  which  time  a  large  concourse 
assembled.  Dr.  J.  A.  Halderman" 
presided,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordou  was 
Secretary.     This  meeting  passed  the 


"  1.  ReioJmed,  That  the  Eev.  E.  F,  Loyb- 
joj-  has  agwn  taken  up  and  advooated  the 
principlea  of  Abolilionisin  through  hia 
paper,  the  'Observer,'  coatrary  to  the  dis- 
position and  will  of  a  miyority  of  the  citizens 
of  AitoD,  and  in  direct  f  iolation  of  a  sacred 
pledge  and  assurance  that  this  paper,  when 
established  io  Alton,  shonld  not  be  devoted 
to  Abolitionism. 

"2.  ResoUeA,  That  we  disapprove  of  the 
course  of  the  '  Observer,'  ia  publishing  any 
aiticlea  favorable  to  Abolitionism,  and  that 
we  censure  Mr.  Lovejoy  forpermittEag  such 
publioationa  to  appear  in  his  paper,  when  a 
pledge  or  assnrance  has  heen  given  to  this 
■oomrauEity,  by  him,  that  snoh  doctrines 
should  not  be  advocated. 

"  3.  Beiolted,  That  a  committee  of  five 
citizens  he  appointed  by  this  meeting  to 
wait  upon  aud  confer  with  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and 
ascertain  from  him  whether  he  intends,  iu 
fiitnre,  to  disseminate,  throngh.  the  colnmne 
of  the  'Observer,'  the  doctrines  of  Aboli- 
tionism, and  report  the  result  of  their  con- 
ference to  the  pnblic." 

The  only  point  recLuiring  comment 
in  these  resolves  is  the  allegation  that 
Mr.  Lovejoy  had  pledged  himself  not 
to  disciiBS  the  subject  of  Slavery  or 
its  Abolition,  This  point  was  an- 
swered by  ten  respectable  citizens  of 
Alton,  who  united  in  the  following 
statement : 

"Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sented that  the  Eev.  Elyah  P.  Lovgoy,  late 
Editor  of  the  'Alton  Observer,'  solemnly 


pledged  himself  at  a  public  meeting,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  takinj?  measures  to  bring 
to  justice  the  persons  engaged  ia  the  de- 
struction of  the  &st  press  brought  to  Alton 
by  said  Lov^oy,  not  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  Slavery;  we,  the  nndersigned,  declai'e 
the  following  to  be  his  language,  in  sub- 
stance: 'My  principal  object  in  coming  to 
this  place  is  to  establish  a  religious  paper. 
When  I  was  in  St.  Louis,  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  ti-eat  at  lai^e  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  as  I  was  in  a  State  where  the  evil 
existed,  and  as  a  citizen  of  tiiat  State  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  devote  a  part  of  my  oolnmna 
to  that  subject;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  not, 
and  never  was,  ia  fall  fellowship  with 
the  Abolitionists;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  had  some  spirited  discussions  with 
some  of  the  leading  Abolitionists  of  the 
East,  and  am  not  now  considered  by  them 
as  one  of  them.  And  now,  having  come 
into  a  Free  State,  where  the  evil  does  not 
esist,  I  feel  myself  less  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  than  when  I  was  in  St. 
Louis.'  The  above,  as  we  have  stated,  was 
his  language  in  substance.  The  following, 
we  are  willing  to  testify,  to  be  his  words  ia 
conclusion  r  . 

"  'But,  gentlemen,  so  long  as  I  am  an 
American  citizen,  so  long  as  Amerioaa 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall  hold  my- 
self at  liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
pnbiisii,  whatever  I  please  on  any  subject, 
being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  my  country 
for  the  same.' " 

On  the  34th,  a  Committee  from 
the  meeting  aforesaid  presented  its 
resolves  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  asking  a 
response  thereto.  That  response 
was  given  on  the  26th,  and  its  ma- 
terial portion  is  as  follows : 

"You  will,  therefore,  permit  me  to  say 
that,  with  the  most  respectful  feelings  to- 
ward you  individually,  I  cannot  consent,  in 
this  answer,  to  recognize  you  as  Uie  official 
organ  of  a  public  meeting,  convened  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  certain  senti- 
ments should,  or  shonld  not,  be  discussed  in 
the  public  nevi-spaper,  of  which  I  am  the 
Editor.  By  doing  so,  I  should  virtually  ad- 
mit that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  itee- 
dom  of  speech,  were  rightfoUy  subject  to 
other  supervision  and  control  than  those  of 
the  law.  Bat  this  I  cannot  admit.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  that  '  tiie 
valor  of  our  forefathers  has  won  for  us  the 
libei-ty  of  speech,'  and  that  it  is  'our  duty 


le  reappears  ia  the  "  Border  EiitEan"  trials  of  K 
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and  our  high  privilege  to  act  and 
all  questions  touching  this  great 
wealth.'  I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  in  being 
able  to  oouonr  in  ttie  above  sentinienta, 
which,  I  perceive,  were  nttei'ed  by  one  of 
your  own  members,  and  in  which,  I  cannot 
doubt,  you  all  agi-ee,  I  would  only  add, 
that  I  consider  this  '  liberty'  was  saoertain- 
ed,  but  never  originated,  by  our  forefathers. 
It  comes  to  us,  aa  I  conceive,  from  pnr 
Maker,  and  is,  in  its  nature,  inalienable,  be- 
longing to  man  as  man. 

"Believiag,  therefore,  -that  everything 
having  a  tendency  to  bring  thia  right  into 
jeopardy  ia  eminently  dangerous  as  a  prece- 
dent, I  caniiot  admit  that  it  can  be  called 
into  question  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
r  that  they  can,  Trith  any  propriety,  quw- 
IV  evfli-mifinf  it." 


These  proeeedingB  attracted  atten- 
tion from  abroad,  especially  in  St, 
Louis,  to  whose  pro-Slavery  politi- 
cians the  publication  of  The  Observer, 
though  not  in  their  city  or  State,  was 
still  an  eyesore.  On  the  l7th  of 
August,  The  Missouri  Repvhliean, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Abolition," 
said: 

"  We  perceive  that  an  Anti-Slaverj  Soci- 
ety has  been  formed  at  Upper  Alton,  and 
many  others,  doubtless,  will  shortly  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We 
had  hoped  that  our  neigbbors  would  liave 
egeoted  fl-om  amongst  them  that  miniater  of 
mischief,  the  'Obaerver,'  or  at  least  correct- 
ed its  courae,  Sometliing  must  be  done  in 
tbia  matter,  and  that  speedily  I  Tlie  good 
people  of  Illinois  must  either  put  a  stop  to 
the  efforts  of  these  fanatics,  or  espel  them 
from  their  community,  y  this  is  not  done, 
the  tracel  of  emigrants  thr<Ktgh  their  State, 
aipd  &te  trade  <if  (A«  Blaceholdtng  States,  and 
partieularlf/  Missouri,  nuist  stop.  Every  one 
who  desires  the  harmony  of  the  eonntry,  and 
the  pence  and  prosperity  of  all'  shoald  nnite 
to  put  them  down.  They  caji  do  no  positive 
good,  and  may  do  muob  irreparable  harm. 
We  would  not  desire  to  see  tliia  doiie  at  the 
expense  of  public  order  or  legal  restraint; 
■fcnt  there  is  a  moral  indignation  whiob  the 
virtnons  portion  of  a  eomrannity  may  esert, 
which  ia  sufficient  to  cmah  this  faction  and 
forever  disgrace  its  fanatio  instigators.  It  is 
to  this  we  appeal,  and  hope  that  the  appeal 
will  not  be  unheeded, " 

These  recommendations  and  incite- 


ments were  not  unfriiitlul.  Pour  days 
thereafter— two  unsuccessful  attempts 
having  already  been  made — the  office 
of  The  Observer  was  entered  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  r.  m., 
by  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, and  the  press,  type,  etc.,  utterly 
destroyed.  The  mob  commenced,  as 
usual,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  build- 
ing, whereby  one  man  was  bit  on  the 
head  and  severely  wounded ;  where- 
upon the  office  was  deserted,  and  the 
destroyers  finished  their  work  with- 
out opposition,  while  a  large  eon- 
course  w^ere  "  looking  on  and  conseiit- 
ing."  The  authorities  did  nothing 
most  rigorously,  Mr.  Lovejoy  wrm 
absent  at  the  time,  but  was  met  in 
the  street  by  the  mob,  who  s 
liim,  threatened  him,  and  ; 
bini  with  vile  language,  but  did  him 
no  serious  harm.  In  The  Observer 
of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  made 
an  explicit  and  effective  response  to 
the  question — "What  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Anti-Slavery  men?"  where- 
in he  had  succeeded  in  being  at 
once  moderate  and  forcible — affirm- 
ing most  explicitly  the  flagrant  wrong 
of  slaveholdiug,  with  the  right  and 
policy  of  immediate  emancipation, 
but  explaining  that  such  an  emanci- 
pation was  to  be  effected  "by  the 
masters  themselves,  and  no  others," 
who  were  to  be  persuaded  to  it,  ex- 
actly as  a  distiller  is  to  be  dissuaded 
from  making  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
a  tippler  from  drinking  them.  But, 
though  his  doctrines  were  peaceful 
and  his  language  mild  and  depreca- 
tory, he  doubtless  irritated  and  an- 
noyed his  adversaries  by  pointing  to 
the  fact — in  refuting  their  slang  about 
amalgamation — ^tbat  the  then  ""Viee- 


"  Col,  RlcliMd  M.  JohHEO 
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President  of  the  TJmted  States  "  has 
been,  if  he  is  not  now,  the  father  of 
slaves.  And  thousands  have  voted 
to  elevate  him  to  his  present  condi- 
tion, who  would  crucify  an  Aboli- 
tionist on  the  bare  suspicion  of 
favoring,  though  only  ia  theory, 
Bucli  an  amalgamation.  How  shall 
we  account  for  such  inconsistency?" 
On  the  24th  of  August,  he  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  law  and  order 
for  aid  in  reestabliahing  Ths  Observ- 
er;  and  this  appeal  was  promptly 
and  generously  responded  to.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  sufficient  amount  in 
Alton  and  Quiney  alone,  he  eeitt  to 
Cincinnati  to  purchase"  new  printing 
materials,  lleantime,  he  issued  an 
addr^s,  submitting  "  To  the  Fiiends 
of  the  Redeemer  in  Alton"  his  resig- 
nation of  tlie  editoraliip  of  the  paper, 
offering  to  hand  over  to  them  the 
Bubscription-list,  now  exceeding  two 
thousand  names,  on  condition  that 
they  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
receive  all  duts  and  assets,  and  fur- 
nish him  sufficient  means  to  remove 
himself  and  family  to  another  field 
of  labor,  A  meeting  was  aecoi'dingly 
held,  wiiich  resolved  that  The  Ob- 
server ought  to  be  continued,  while 
the  question  of  retaining  Mr,  Lovejoy 
as  its  editor  was  discu^ed  through 
two  or  three  e^'eiiiugs,  but  left  unde- 
cided. Meantime,  while  lie  w^  ab- 
sent, attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  his  new  press — the  thu'd 
which  he  had  brought  to  Alton  within 
a  httle  more  than  a  year — arrived  on 
the  21st  of  September,  was  landed 
about  sunset,  and  immediately  con- 
veyed by  his  friends  to  the  warehouse 
of  Geary  &  Weller.  As  it  passed 
along  the  streets — *'  There  goes  the 
Abolition  press  !  stop  it !  stop  it !" 
was  cried,  but  no  violence  was  at- 


tempted. The  Mayor,  apprised  of 
its  arrival  and  also  of  its  peril,  gave 
assurance  that  it  should  be  protected, 
and  asked  its  friends  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  liis  hands,  which 
they  did.  A  constable  was  posted  by 
the  Mayor  at  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house, with  orders  to  remain  until  a 
certain  hour.  He  left  at  tljat  hour; 
and  immediately  ten  or  twenty  ruf- 
fians, with  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  faces,  broke  open  the  store, 
rolled  the  press  across  the  street  to 
the  river-bank,  broke  it  into  pieces, 
and  threw  it  in.  Before  they  had 
finished  the  job,  the  Mayor  was  on 
hand,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse. 
They  i^epUed,  that  they  woidd,  so 
soon  as  they  got  through,  and  were 
as  good  as  their  word.  The  Mayor 
declared  that  he  had  never  witne^ed 
a  more  quiet  and  gentlemanly  mob ! 
Mr.  Lovejoy  preached  at  St. 
Charles,  Mi^ouri,  the  home  of  his 
wife's  relatives,  a  few  days  after — 
October  1st — and  was  mobbed  at  the 
house  of  his  mother-in-law,  directly 
after  his  i-eturu  from  evening  church. 
The  mob  attempted,  with  oaths  and 
blows,  to  drag  him  from  tlie  house, 
but  were  defeated,  mainly  through 
the  courageous  efforts  of  his  wife-and 
one  or  two  friends.  Three  times  the 
house  was  broken  into  and  a  rush 
made  up  stairs ;  and,  flually,  Mr.  L. 
was  induced,  through  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  to  leave  it  clandestinely 
and  take  refuge  with  a  friend,  a  mile 
distant,  whence  he  and  his  wife  made 
their  way  hack  to  Alton  next  day. 
Nearly  the  first  person  they  met  there 
was  one  of  those  who  had  first  broken 
into  the  house  at  St.  Charles;  and 
the  hunted  clergyman  had  the  cold 
comfort  of  hearing,  from  many  of  his 
religious  brethren,  that  he  had  ao 
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one  to  thanli:  "but  himself  for  his  per-  I 
gecutions,  and  that,  if  The  Observer 
were  reestablished,  they  would  do 
nothing  to  protect  it.  During  the 
following  month,  Mr.  Lovejoy  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Illinois,  at  Spring- 
field, as  also  meetings  of  an  anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  Ilppei'  Alton, 
and  one  or  two  meetings  held  at  the 
Court  House  in  Alton,  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  propriety  of  allowing 
him  to  continue  the  jjublication  of 
The  Observer.  At  the  last  of  these 
meetings  (November  3d),  having  ob- 
tained the  floor,  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Chairman  r  It  is  not  true,  oa  has 
been,  charged  ^poii  me,  that  T  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  this 
eoinTnnnitj,  in  reference  to  tLe  qnestion 
whicli  is  Eow  agitating  it.  I  respect  and 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  mj  fellow-citizens ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  painful  and  nn- 
pleasant  duties  of  my  life,  ^at  I  am  called 
upon  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  If  you 
suppose,  Sir,  that  I  have  published  senti- 
ments contrary  to  those  generally  held  in 
this  community,  because  I  delighted  in  dif- 
fering fi'om  them,  yon  have  entirely  misap- 
prehended me.  Bnt,  Sir,  while  I  value  the 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow -citizens  as  highly 
OS  any  one,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  tbat 
I  am  governed  by  higher  considerations  than 
either  the  favor  or  the  fear  of  man.  1  am 
impelled  to  the  course  I  have  taken,  because 
1  fear  God.  As  I  shfill  answer  it  to  my  God 
in  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon  my  sen- 
timents, nor  cease  in  all  proper  ways  to  prop- 
agate them. 

"I,  Mr,  Chairman,  have  not  desired  nor 
asked  any  compromise.  I  Lave  asked  for 
nothing  bat  to  be  protected  in  my  rights  as 
a  citizen— rights  which  God  baa  given  me, 
and  which  are  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  Con- 
Btitntion  of  my  country.  Have  I,  Sir,  been 
gniltyof  any  infraction  of  the  laws  S  Whose 
goodnamehaveliiyured!  When  and  where 
have  I  published  anything  injurioua  to  the 
reputation  of  Alton  ?  Have  I  not,  oa 
otJier  hand,  labored,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  the  reputa- 
tion and  interests  of  this  city  ?  What,  Sir,  I 
ask,  has  been  my  offense !  Put  yonr  finger  up- 
on it — define  it — and  I  stand  ready  to  answer 
for  it.  If  I  have  committed  any  crime,  you 
can  easily  convict  me.  You  have  public  sen- 
timent in  your  &vor.  You  have  your  juries, 


and  you  have  your  attorney  (looking  at  the 
Attorney -General),  and  I  have  no  daubt  you 
can  coTt/sict  me.  But  if  I  have  been  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  law,  why  am  I  hunted  up 
and  down  continually  lilte  a  partridge  upon 
the  mountains  ?  Why  am  I  threatened,  with 
the  tar-ltaiTelt  Why  am  I  waylaid  every 
day,  and  from  night  to  night?  and  why  is 
my  life  in  jeopai'dy  every  hour! 

"You  have,  Sir,  made  up,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  a  false  issue ;  there  ai'e  not  two  pai'tiea 
between  whom  there  can  be  a  coinpTomue. 
I  plant  myself,  Sir,  down  on  my  unquestion- 
able rights;  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whetlier  I  shall  be  protected  in  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  those  rights— that  is 
the  guestioTiy  Sir; — whethei*  my  property 
shall  be  protected — ^whether  I  sball  be  suf- 
fered to  go  home  to  my  family  at  night  with- 
out being  assailed,  and  threatened  with  tar 

and  feathers,  and  assssanation. ;  whether  my 

afflicted  wife,  whose  life  has  been  in  jeopardy 
from  continued  alai'm  and  excitement,  shall 
night  after  night  be  driven  from  a  sick-bed 
into  the  gan-et  to  save  her  life  from  the  brick- 
bats and  violence  of  tlie  mob;  that.  Sir,  is 
the  quostion."  Here,  much  affected  and 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Many,  not  escepting  even  his  enemies,  wept 
— several  sobbw.  aloud,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  meeting  were  deeply  esoited. 
He  continued :  "  Torgive  me,  Sir,  that  I  have 
thus  betrayed  my  weakness.  It  was  tlie  allu- 
sion to  ray  family  that  overcame  my  feelings. 
Not,  Sir,  I  assure  you,  from  any  fears  on  my 
part.  I  have  no  personal  fears.  Not  that  I 
feel  able  to  contest  the  matter  with  the 
whole  community;  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  am  not,  I  know.  Sir,  that  you  can  tar 
and  feather  me,  hang  me  up,  or  put  me  into 
the  Missis^ppi,  without  the  least  difficulty. 
But  what  tiienf  Whore  shall  I  go  ?  Ihave 
been  made  to  feel  that,  if  I  am  not  safe  at  Al- 
ton, I  shall  not  he  safe  anywhere.  I  i-ecently 
visited  St.  Charles  to  bring  home  my  family, 
and  was  torn  from  their  frantic  embrace  by  a 
mob.  I  have  been  beset  night  and  day  at  Al- 
ton. And  now,  if  I  leave  here  and  go  else- 
where, violence  may  oveitake  me  in  my  re- 
treat, and  I  have  no  more  dinm  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  another  community  than  I  have  up- 
on this ;  and  I  have  concluded,  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  friends,  and  earnestly  seeking 
counsel  of  God,  to  remain  at  Alton,  and  here 
to  insist  on  protection  in  the  exercise  of  my 
rights.  If  the  civil  authoritiesrefuse  to  protect 
me,  ImuBtlook  to  God;  and,  if  I  die,  I  have 
determined  to  make  my  gi-ave  in  Alton." 

It  was  known  in  Alton  that  a  new 
press  was  now  on  the  way  to  Mr, 
Lovejoy,  and  might  arrive  at  any 
time.      Great  excitement  pervaded 
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the  eommumty.  Friends  were  on 
tLe  alert  to  protect  it  on  its  arrival, 
and  enemies  to  insure  its  destruction. 
It  finally  reached  St.  Louis  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  have  it  landed  at  Alton 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  Ith.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
and  a  friend  went  to  the  Mayor  and 
notified  him  of  its  expected  arrival, 
and  of  tlie  threats  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  constables  to  protect 
it,  A  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
was  held,  and  some  discussion  had ; 
but  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  nothing  done. 

On  that  evening  (November  6), 
between  forty  and  fifty  citizens  met 
in  the  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Gilman 
&  Co.,  where  the  press  was  to  be 
stored,  to  organize  a  volunteer  com- 
pany to  aid  in  the  defense  of  law  and 
order.  At  ten  o'clock,  several  left; 
but  about  thirty  remained  in  the 
building,  -with  one  city  consbible  to 
command  them.  They  were  armed. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  not  among  them. 
His  dwelling  had  been  attacked  but 
a  few  nights  before,  when  he  and  a 
sister  narrowly  escaped  a  brick-bat, 
thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
done  mortal  injury.  Expecting  an 
assault,  his  wife  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  in  a  state  of  nervous 
alarm  from  her  recent  experience  at 
St.  Charles,  Mr,  Lovejoy  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  brother  that  they 
should  watch  alternate  nights  at 
home  and  at  the  store.  At  three  in 
the  morning,  a  steamboat  brought 
the  expected  press.  A  sentinel  of 
the  mob  was  watching  for  it,  and 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  when 
horns  were  blown  throughout  the 
city.     The  Mayor  had  aheady  been 


called,  and  was  in  the  building.  He 
requested  those  who  guarded  there^ 
to  remain  and  keep  quiet  till  he 
called  for  them,  saying  that  he  would 
attend  to  tJie  storing  of  the  press, 
which  he  did.  A  few  stones  were 
thrown,  but  no  serious  damage 
effected,  and  the  press  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  garret  of  a  strong  stone 
warehouse,  where  it  was  thought  to 
be  safe. 

Throughout  the  following  day, 
general  quiet  prevailed,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  "  the  Abolition 
press"  had  been  received,  and  was 
stored  in  Godfrey  &  Gilman's  wai-e- 
house.  The  Mayor  made  inquiries 
at  several  points,  and  was  satisfied 
that  no  further  violence  was  intend- 
ed. At  evening,  the  volunteer  de- 
fenders of  Mr,  Lovejoy's  rights  drop- 
ped in  at  the  warehouse,  and  remain- 
ed until  nine  o'clock;  when,  there 
being  no  signs  of  trouble,  all  but 
twelve  went  away.  Mr.  Lovejoy  re- 
mained, with  one  or  two  others  who 
were  called  Abolitionists.  The  resi- 
due were  simply  citizens,  opposed  to 
burglary  and  robbery,  and  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
riglits  of  property  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  thirty  per- 
sons, as  if  by  preconcert,  suddenly 
emei^ed  from  a  neighboring  grog- 
shop— a  few  of  them  with  arms,  but 
the  majority  with  only  stones  in  their 
hands— formed  a  line  at  the  south 
end  of  the  store,  next  the  river, 
knocked  and  hailed.  Mr.  Gilraan, 
from  the  garret  door,  asked  what 
they  wanted.  Their  leader  replied : 
"The  press."  Mr,  Gihnan  a^ured 
them  that  it  would  not  be  given  np ; 
adding,  "We  have  no  ill  feelings  to- 
ward any  of  you,  and  should  much 
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regret  to  do  yon  any  injury ;  but  we 
are  authorized  ty  the  Mayor  to  de- 
fend our  property,  and  shall  do  so 
with  our  lives."  The  leader  replied 
that  they  were  resolved  to  have  the 
press  at  any  sacrifice,  and  presented 
a  pistol,  whereupon  Hr.  G.  retired 
into  the  building.  The  mob  tlien 
passed  around  to  tlie  opposite  end  of 
the  warehouse,  and  conunenced 
thi-owing  atones,  which  soon  demol- 
ished several  of  the  windows.  No 
resistance  was  offered  ;  the  inmates 
having  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  their 
Kves  were  in  danger.  The  ware- 
house being  of  stone,  and  solidly 
built,  no  further  impression  was 
made  on  it  by  this  assault.  Pinding 
their  mi^iles  ineffectual,  the  mob 
fired  two  or  three  guns  into  the 
building,  by  wliich  no  one  was  hit. 
The  fire  was  then  returned,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  rioters  vrounded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  Hereupon,  the  mob 
recoiled,  carrying  off  their  wounded. 
But  they  soon  returned  with  ladders, 
and  other  preparations  for  firing  the 
roof  of  the  warehouse,  cursing  and 
ehouting,  "  Bum  them  out !  burn 
them  out !"  They  kept  carefully  on 
the  side  of  the  building  where  there 
were  no  windows,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  injured  or  repelled  by  its  de- 
fenders. The  Mayor  and  a  justice 
were  now  deputed  by  the  mob  to 
bear  a  message  to  tlie  inmates  of  the 
building,  proposing  that,  on  condition 
the  press  were  given  up,  no  one 
should  be  further  molested,  and  no 
more  property  destroyed.  The  pro- 
position was  quietly  declined.  Jlr. 
Gihnaoi,  in  turn,  requested  the  Mayor 
to  call  on  certain  citizens  to  save  his 
store  from  the  threatened  destruction 
by  fire.  The  Mayor  replied  that  the 
mob  was  so  strong  and  so  determined 


that  he  could  do  nothing — that  he 
had  already  tried  to  command  and 
persuade  them  to  di^ist,  but  without 
success.  He  was  aslced  if  those  in 
the  building  should  defend  theh-  pro- 
perty with  ai-ms;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, as  he  had  repeatedly  done  be- 
fore, that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  law  justified  them 
in  that  course.  He  then  left  the 
building,  and  reported  the  result  of 
his  mission,  which  was  received  with 
yells  of  "Fire  the  building!"  "Fire 
the  building!"  "Bum  'em  outl" 
"Bum    'em    out!"      "Shoot    every 

d d  Abolitionist  as  he  leaves  I" 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  the 
bells  had  been  rung,  collecting  a 
large  concourse,  who  stood  passive 
spectatoi-s  of  what  followed. 

The  mob  now  raised  their  ladders 
against  the  building,  mounted  to  the 
roof,  and  kindled  a  fire  there,  which 
burned  rather  slowly.  Five  of  the 
defenders  hereupon  volunteered  to 
saliy  out  and  drive  them  away.  They 
left  by  the  south  door,  passed  aroimd 
the  comer  to  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  and  fired  iipon  the  man 
who  guarded  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
drove  him  off,  and  dispersed  his  im- 
mediate comrades,  returning  to  the 
store  to  reload.  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
two  others  stepped  again  to  the  door, 
and  stood  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  building — Mr,  L.  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Several  of  the  rioters 
were  concealed  irom  their  view  be- 
hind a  pile  of  lumber  a  few  rods  in 
their  front.  One  of  these  had  a  two- 
barreled  gun,  which  he  fired.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  received  five  balls,  three  of 
them  in  his  breast,  probably  each 
mortal.  He  turned  quickly,  ran 
into  the  store,  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  into  the  counting-room,  where 
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he  fell,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  I  am 
shot  1  I  am  shotl"  and  almost  in- 
stantly expired.  One  of  his  fi-iends 
received  at  the  same  time  a  ball  in 
his  leg,  of  which  he  recovered.  Those 
remaining  alive  in  the  building  now 
held,  a  consnltation,  and  concluded 
to  surrender.  One  of  their  number 
went  up  to  the  scuttle  and  apprised 
the  mob  that  Mr,  Lovejoj  was  dead, 
and  that  the  press  would  now  he 
given  up.  A  yeU  of  exultation  was 
sent  up  by  the  rioters,  and  the  pro- 
posed surrender  declined.  Another 
of  the  inmates  now  resolved  to  go 
out  and  make  some  terms,  if  possi- 
ble ;  but  he  had  hardly  opened  the 
door  when  he  was  fired  upon  and 
severely  wounded.  A  citizen  now 
came  to  the  door  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  begged  those  within  to  leave  the 
huUding,  as  it  was  on  fire,  and  their 
remaining  would  be  utterly  useless. 
All  but  two  or  three  hereupon  laid 
down  their  arms,  letl  the  building, 
and  fled,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
mob  as  they  escaped.  The  rioters 
then  rushed  into  the  building,  threw 
the  press  out  of  the  window,  broke  it 
up,  and  pitched  the  pieces  into  the 
river.  They  destroyed  no  other  pro- 
perty, save  a  few  guns.  On©  of 
them^a  doctor— offered  to  extract 
the  ball  from  the  wounded  man's  leg ; 
but  he  dechned  their  assistance.  At 
two  o'clock,  they  had  dispersed,  and 
all  was  again  quiet. 

Mr.  Lovejoy's  remains  were  borne 
away  next  morning  to  his  dwelling, 
amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  his  mur- 
derers. He  was  buried  the  day  fol- 
lowing —  Thxu'sday,  November  9— 
the  day  which,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  completed  his  thirty- 
Efth  year.  His  wife,  who,  on  ac- 
count  of  the   critical   state   of   her 


health,  had  been  sent  away  from 
Alton,  was  unable  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. Of  their  two  children,  ono 
was  bom  after  his  death. 

The  defenders  of  the  warehoi^e, 
as  well  as  the  recognized  leaders  of 
their  assailants,  were  respectively  in- 
dicted for  riot,  and  tried,  or  rather, 
Mr.  Oilman  alone  of  the  defenders 
was  tried;  and  upon  his  acquittal 
the  City  Attorney  entered  a  iwUe 
jyosequi  as  to  the  other  defendants. 
The  leaduig  rioters  were  next  placed 
on  trial,  and  were  likewise  acquitted. 
The  testimony  of  the  Mayor,  John 
M.  Krum,  was  much  relied  on  by 
the  defendere  of  the  j)ress,  who  ex- 
pected to  prove  by  it  that  they  acted 
throughout  under  his  authority,  as 
ministers  of  the  law  and  oflicial 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  property. 
His  testimony,  however,  did  not  sus- 
tain this  assumption.  The  Mayor 
fully  admitted  that  he  had  repeated- 
ly and  freely  consulted  with  them  as 
to  their  course  in  the  premises,  and 
had  advised  them  that  they  would 
be  entirely  justified  in  defending 
their  rights  by  arms,  if  necessary. 
But,  he  said,  he  had  given  this  advice 
as  a  lawyer,  a  neighbor,  and  citizen ; 
not  as  Mayor. 


The  details  of  this  tragedy  are  im- 
portant, as  they  serve  to  silence  two 
cavils,  which  have  been  most  famil- 
iar in  the  mouths  of  the  champions 
of  Slavery.  "  If  you  want  to  oppose 
Slavery,  why  do  n't  you  go  where  it 
is?"  has  been  triumphantly  asked 
many  thousands  of  times.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  did  exactly  this— as  Lundy,  and 
Garrison,  and  many  others  had  done 
before  him — and  only  left  a  Slave  for 
a  Fi'ee  State  when  such  removal  was 
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imperatively  demanded.  "  Why 
don't  you  keep  clear  of  the  fanatical 
Abolitionists,  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  moderation  and  good  tem- 
per ?"  Mr.  Lovejoy  did  exactly  this, 
also.  He  was  not  the  advocate  of 
Gai-riaonism ;  on  the  contrarj',  he  con- 
demned it.  He  was  not  the  cham- 
pion of  any  political  party,  nor  of  any 
peculiar  Hne  of  anti-Slavery  action. 
He  did  not  publish  an  AboHtion 
journal.  His  was  simply  and  purely 
■a  religious  newspaper,  in  which 
Slavery  was  from  time  to  time  dis- 
cussed, and  its  evils  exposed,  like 
those  of  intemperance,  or  any  other 
immorality.  But  this  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do,  whether  in  a  Slave 
or  in  a  Free  State.  He  was  pro- 
sciibed,  hunted,  persecuted,  assaulted, 
plundered,  and  finally  killed — not 
because  he  persisted  in  opposing 
Slavery  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  a 
peculiarly  objectionable  manner,  but 
because  he  woiild  not  desist  from  op- 
posing it  at  aU.'* 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  orig- 
inally composed  of  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  temtory,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Potomac,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  that  stream.  The  forty 
square  miles  south  of  that  river,  form- 
ing the  county  and  including  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  were  ceded  to  theUnion 
in  1789  by  Tirginia,  and  retroceded 
to  that  State  in  1846 — the  move- 
ment for  retrocession  having,  doubt- 
less, some  covert  reference  to  the 
probability  or  prospect  of  disunion. 
The  sixty  square  miles  lying  north  of 
the  Potomac — forming  the  county  of 


"Washington,  and  including  the  cities 
of  "Washington  and  Georgetown — 
were  ceded  by  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  now  compose  the  entire  District ; 
so  that  "Washington  is  commanded, 
within  easy  shelhng  distance,  by 
hights  which,  in  case  the  separation 
of  Virginia  from  the  Union  were  con- 
ceded, would  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  foreign  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  (Art.  I., 
Section  8)  provides  that,  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not '  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  cession  by  Maryland 
was  without  qualification.  But  Con- 
gress proceeded,  soon  after,  to  pa^ 
an  act,  apparently  without  much  con- 
sideration or  forecast,  whereby  the 
then  existing  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  to  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  over  those  portions 
of  the  Federal  District  ceded  by  them 
respectively,  until  Congress  should 
otherwise  enact ;  and,  as  tliose  States 
were  undoubtedly  Slave  States,  their 
slave  laws  continued  operative  here- 
in, with  little  or  no  modification  or 
improvement,  down  to  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850. 

Very  naturally,  the  ci-eation  out 
of  nothing  of  such  a  city  as  Wash- 
ington, with  its  adoption  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Eepubhc,  combined  mth 
its  favorable  location,  served  to  ren- 
der it  an  extensive  mart  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  tlie  domestic  Slave-Trade. 


"Wehdell  PaiLLiPS,  then  a  young  Whig 
lawyer,  flret  eonspioiiotisly  identified  himself 
with  the  anti-Slavery  movement,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Boston  (December  8,  1837),  at  the  old 


Court  House — Faneuil  Hall  having  heen  asked 
for,  and  refused,  to  a  petition  hoaded  by  Rev. 
William  R,  Channing — to  consider  the  ciroum- 
Btaaoes  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
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Some  of  the  largest  purchasers  in 
llaiyland  and  Virginia  for  the  cotton 
and  sugar  region  located  themselves 
at  this  point,  fitted  np  their  slave- 
pens,  and  advertised  in  the  leading 
journals  of  tlie  Capital  their  readi- 
ness to  hny  and  sell  young  and  likely 
negroes.  Vessels  were  regularly  dis- 
patched from  Alexandria  to  New  Or- 
leans, laden  ■with  tlieir  human  mer- 
chandise. So  that,  in  the  absence  of 
manufactures,  and  of  any  but  a  petty 
retail  trade,  slaves  were  long  a  chief 
staple  of  the  commerce,  and  certainly 
the  leading  export,  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

Under  the  slave  laws,  so  hastily 
bolted  by  Congress,  every  negro  or 
mulatto  was  presumptively  a  slave ; 
and,  if  unable  to  indicate  his  master, 
or  to  establish  specially  his  right  to 
freedom,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  advertised,  and  sold,  in 
default  of  a  claimant,  to  pay  the  costs 
of  this  worse  than  Algerine  proce- 
dure; and,  as  Washington  steadily 
increased  in  population  and  import- 
ance, the  number  of  colored  persons 
drifting  thither  from  all  quarters  in- 
creased with  it,  until  the  business  of 
arresting,  detaining,  advertising,  and 
selling  unowned  negroes  became  a 
mcBt  lucrative  perquisite  of  the  Fed- 
eral Harshal  for  the  District,  yield- 
ing him  a  net  profit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  annum.  The  ad- 
vertisements in  The  National  Intel- 
Uffenoer,  United  States  Telegraph, 
Olobe,  Union,  etc.,  of  negroes  whom 
he  had  caught  and  caged,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  an  owner,  was  aboufc  to  sell, 
were  widely  copied  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, provoking  comments  by  no 
means  flattering  to  our  country  nor 
its  institutions.  The  plumage  of  the 
American  eagle  was  often  ruffled  by 


criticisms  and  comparisons  between 
these  legal  proceedings,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  Capitol,  and  the  harsher 
deahngs  of  savages  and  heathen  with 
strangers  so  luckless  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  point  of  these 
invidious  comparisons  was  barbed  by 
their  undeniable  justice. 

Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slar 
very  in  the  Federal  District,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  Slave-Trade  so  flourish- 
ing therein,  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial presented  to  Congress,  and 
treated  with  no  more  disrespect  or 
disregard  than  petitions  to  legislative 
bodies  usi\aUy  encounter.  One  of 
these,  presented  in  1828,  was  signed 
by  United  States  District  Judge 
CrancL,  and  about  one  thousand 
more  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  District;  but,  while  it  was 
treated  decorously,  no  decisive  step 
was  taken  toward  compliance  with 
its  prayer.  As  the  distinctive  Abo- 
lition movement  gained  strength  in 
the  North,  and  the  excitement  caused 
thereby  rose  higher  in  the  South- 
especially  after  the  Message  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  already  quoted,  urging  that 
anti-Slavery  agitation  be  made  a  pe- 
nal offense — a  more  decisive  hostility 
was  resolved  on  by  the  champions 
of  Slavery,  under  the  lead  of  Mr, 
Calhoun, 

On  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
field, of  Maine  (December  16,  1835), 
of  the  petition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  women,  praying  the  Ab- 
olition of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  it  was  decisively  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House;  Yeas  180,  Nays 
31 — the  Nays  all  from  the  North, 
and  mainly  Whigs. 

On  the  18th,  Mr  Jaclison,  of  M^- 
saehusett",  offered  a  similar  petition 
fr'om   tL.6   eitizeuE   of  the   town   of 
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Wrentham;  and  Mr.  Hammond  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  that  it  be  not 
received;  ■wliicli  waa  met  ty  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  This  was 
rejected— Yeas  95,  Nays  131.  But, 
finally,  a  proposition  tliat  the  peti- 
tion and  all  motions  regarding  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  was  carried— Yeas 
140 ;  Kays  Y6. 

Ml'.  Buchanan"  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  Cain  (Pennsylvania)  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Friends,  asking  for 
the  same  in  substance  as  the  above. 
Though  opposed  to  gi-anting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  he  preferred 
ita  reference  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  that  on  the  District.  But,  finding 
that  there  were  insurmoimtable  ob- 
stacles to  such  a  reference,  he  would 
move  that  the  memorial  be  read,  and 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memoriahsts  be 
rejected.  The  question  being  de- 
manded on  llr,  Buchanan's  motion, 
it  was  carried  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
S4  to  6. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  soon  after 
presented  similar  memorials  from  hia 
State;  whereupon  Mr.  Calhonn  raised 
the  question  of  reception,  declaring 
"  that  the  petitions  just  read  con- 
tained a  gi'oss,  false,  and  malicious 
slander  on  eleven  States  represented 
on  this  floor."  "  Tliat  Congress  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  no 
more  in  this  District  than  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina."  After  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  mainly  by 
Southern  senators,  Mr,  Calhoun's  mo- 
tion to  reject  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
to  receive  the  petition — Yeas  35, 
Nays  10,  as  follows : 

"Tba8:  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buchan- 
an, 0!ay,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Ewing 
of  Illinois,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Goldahoronsli, 
Grundy,   Hendricks,  Hill,   Htibbard,   Kent, 

"January  11,  IS.ie, 


King  of  Alahama,  King  of  Georgia,  Knight, 
Linn,  MeKean,  Morris,  Nandain,  Niles,  Pren- 
tiss, Eobbins,  Eobinaon,  Euggles,  Shepley, 
Sonthard,  Swift,  TaJlmadge,  Tipton,  Toralin- 
soQ,  Wall, Webster, "Wright.  Na'ys;  Messrs. 
Black,  Calhonn,  Onthberii,  Leigh,  Moore, 
Moholas,  Porter,  Preston,  Wallcer,  White." 

In  the  House,"  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolve : 

"  Eesohed,  Tliat  all  the  memorials  which 
have  been  offered,  or  may  hereafter  he  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  Diatriot  of  Columbia, 
and  also  the  resolntions  offered  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  Maine  (Mr.  Jai'via),  with 
the  amendment  thereto,  proposed  by  an  hon- 
orable member  frorii  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise), 
and  evei-y  otlier  paper  or  proposilion  that 
may  be  submitted  in  i-elation.  to  that  snbject, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with  in- 
sti-uotions  to  report  that  Congress  has  no 
cocstitntional  authority  to  iaterfei-e  in  any 
way  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  confederacy;  mH  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  tliis  House,  Congress  ought 
not  to  intert'ere  in  any  way  with  Slaveiy  in 
the  Disti-ict  of  Columbia,  beoanse  it  would 
be  aviolation  of  the  public  faith,  uim-iae,  im- 
politic, and  dnngerona  to  tlie  Union ;  as- 
signing such  reasons  for  tliese  conclusions 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  may 
be  heat  oaloulated  to  enlighten  the  pnblic 
mind,  to  repress  agitation,  to  allay  excite- 
ment, to  sustain  and  preserve  the  jnst  rigbta 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  District,  and  to  reestablish  hai'- 
mony  and  ti'anquillity  amongst  the  various 
of  the  Union." 


After  some  demur  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr, 
Wise,  of  Viiginia,  the  Previoiw 
Question  was  ordered  on  this  resolve 
—Yeas  118,  Nays  47.  Mr.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  mow  demanded  a  division 
of  the  resolve  into  three  parts,  which 
demand  was  sustained  by  the  Chair ; 
and  the  first  proposition,  requiring  a 
reference  of  all  memorials  on  this 
subject  to  a  Select  Committee,  was 
earned — Yeas  174,  Nays  48 :  the 
Nays  all  from  tlie  South,  The 
second  proposition,  regarding  Slavery 

"  Pebruaiy  B,  1835. 
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in  the  States,  was  affirmed — Yeas 
201,  Najs  1.  The  third  proposi- 
tion, affirming  that  "Congress 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  Slavery  in  ,  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  prevailed  — ■  Yeas  163, 
Ifaya  47 — the  Naye^  of  course,  from 
the  North.  And  the  third  clause, 
heing  now  divided,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  remaining  pai't — "be- 
cause it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
public  faitli,  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Union" — and  that 
was  also  affirmed — Yeas  129  ;  !N"ays 
74:  the  Nays  being  all  from  the 
North,  and  nearly  all  "Whigs.  The 
remainder  of  the  proposition  was 
then  affirmed — Teas  169  ;  Nays  6, 

The  Ooinmittee  appointed  under 
the  above  resolution  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina ; 
Hamer  of  Ohio ;  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Hardin  of  Kentucky ; 
Jarvis  of  Maine  ;  Owens  of  Georgia ; 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania ;  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia;  and  Turrill  of 
New  York — all  Democrats,  hut  Har- 
din, a  Southern  Whig.  This  Com- 
mittee, in  due  season,  reported,  First, 
That  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  with  the  institution  of  Slavery 
in  any  State  of  this  confederacy. 
Secondly,  That  Congress  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agita- 
tion, and  restoring  tranquillity  to  the 
public  mind,"  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  resolve : 

"  That  all  petitions,  memoriaJs,  resolu- 
tions, propoaitiona,  or  papers  relating  in  any 
way  to  the  subject  of  Slsivery,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  shall,  without  either  being 
printed  or  referred,  be  Jaid  upon  the  table." 

'sjaauary  18,  1837. 


This  resolve  was  adopted — Yeas 
117,  Nays  68 ;  the  Nays  being  sub- 
stantially, but  not  entirely,  composed 
of  the  Whig  members  from  the  Tree 
States. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  this 
heroic  treatment  was  not  successful 
in  "  arresting  Station,  and  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind ;"  so 
that,  when  this  Congress  met  for  the 
second  session,  it  was  found  neeessaiy 
to  do  the  work  all  over  again.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Albert  G-.  Hawes, 
(Democrat)  of  Kentucky,'*  offered  a 
resolution,  providing : 

"  That  all  memorials,  etc.,  on  the  suhjeet 
of  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  sliould  be  liiid  on 
the  table,  without  being  referred  or  printed, 
and  that  no  further  action  should  be  had 
thereon." 

Which  was  adopted — Yeas  139; 
Nays  69 — the  Nays  mainly  Northern 
Whigs,  as  before.  AH  debate  was 
precluded  by  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion. 

And  still  the  agitation  refused  to 
be  controlled  or  allayed ;  so  that,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congre^^ 
Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,"  offered  the 
following  "  as  a  timely  sacriiice  ta 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  coun- 
try:" 

"  Resohed,  That  a!I  petitions,  memorialsc 


slaves  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  laid  npon  the  table- 
without  being  debated,  printed,  read,  or 
refen'ed;  and  no  further  action  whatever- 
shall  be  had  thereon." 

The  Previous  Question  having- 
again  been  ordered,  this  resolve  was. 
adopted— Yeas  122;  Nays  74— the 
Nays,  as  before,  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  Whig  members  from  the- 
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At  the  next  eession,™  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Atlierton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  the  following  resolutiona : 

"Sesohed,  That  this  government  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers;  and  that,  hy 
the  Constitution  of  the  tlnited  States,  Con- 
gress has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States 
of  the  confederacy. 

'^  Resohed,  That  the  petitions  for  the 
aholition  of  Slavery  in  tlie  District  of  Oo- 
lumMa  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  operations  set  on  foot  to  affect  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  several  States, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  destroy  that  institu- 
tion within  their  limits. 

"  £esol»ed,  Tliat  Congress  has  no  right  to 
do  that  indirectly  which  it  cannot  do  direct- 
ly; and  that  the  a^tation  of  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  or  the 
Ten-itori^  as  a  means  or  with  a  view  of 
disturbing  or  oveiihrowing  that  institntion 
in  the  several  States,  is  against  tite  ti'ue 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Oonstitntion,  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
affected,  and  a  breaoh  of  the  public  faitli  on 
which  they  entered  into  the  confederacy. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Conatitntion  rests  on. 
the  broad  principle  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  this  confederacy ;  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the 
States  and  another,  with  a  view  of  abolish- 
ing the  one  and  promoting  the  other. 

"  EeioUed,  ther^ore.  That  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories, 
or  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  fi'om 
State  to  State,  or  to  discriminate  between 
the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  conn- 
try  and  another  with  ihe  views  aforesaid, 
we  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destrnc- 
tSve  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  Union  of  these  States  rests,  and  beyond 
the  .tnrisdiction  of  Congress;  and  that  every 
petition,  memorial,  resolntion,  proposition, 
or  paper,  touching  or  relating  in  any  way, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  Slavery  as 
aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on 
the  presentation  thereof  without  any  further 
action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without 
being  debated,  printed,  or  referred." 

Mr,  Ciishiiig,  of  Massaehnsetts,  ob- 
jecting, on  motion  of  Mr,  Atherton, 
the  rnles  were  suspended;  and  Mr. 

™  December  11,  1838.    "January  IS,  1340. 

'^  The  members  from  ttie  Free  States,  twenty- 

wght  in  all  (all  Democrats  but  Profit,  a  Tylerized 


A.'b  resolves  duly  passed,  as  follows : 
No.  1— Teas  198 ;  Nays  6.  Ko.  3 
— Teas  134;  Nays  67 — mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  Northern  Whigs.  The 
third  resolution  having  been  divided, 
the  House  first  resolved  "  That  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  do  that  indi- 
rectly which  it  cannot  do  directly," 
etc.— Yeas  ITO,  Nays  30.  The  resi- 
due of  the  third  resolve  passed — ^Yeas 
164,  Nays  39.  The  fourth  resolve 
was  in  like  manner  divided,  and 
passed  in  two  parts,  by  183  and  1Y5 
Teas  to  26  Nays.  The  last  of  Mr. 
Atlierton's  resolves  was  in  like  man- 
ner divided,  and  the  former  part 
adopted  by  Teas  147  to  Nays  51 ; 
and  the  latter  or  gaff  portion  by 
Yeas  127,  Nays  78— Henry  A.  Wise 
refusing  to  vote. 

This  would  seem  quite  stringent 
enough ;  but,  two  years  later,  ^'  the 
House,  on  motion  of  William  Cost 
Johnson  (Whig),  of  Maryland,  further 

"Jtetoh>ed,  That  upon  the  presentation  of 
any  memorial  or  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  or  the  Slave-Trade  in 
any  District,  Territory,  or  State  of  the 
Union,  and  npon  the  presentation  of  any 
resolution  or  other  paper  touching  that  sub- 
ject, the  reception  of  such  memorial,  peti- 
tion, resolution,  or  paper,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  objected  to,  and  the  question  of  its 
reception  laid  on  the  table,  without  debate 
or  ftirther  action  thereon. 

'^S^sohed,  That  no  petition,  memorial,  re- 
solntion, or  other  paper,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
Slave-Trade  between  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  now 
exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House,  or 
enterliained  in  any  way  whatever." 

On  this  proposition,  the  votes  were 
—  Yeas  114;  Nays  108- — several 
Northern  Democrats  and  some 
Southern  Whigs  voting  with  all  the 
Northern  Whigs  in  the  minority." 

In  a  little  more  than  ten  years 
Wli%),  who  voted  for  this  resolve,  were  as  fol- 

Maine. — Tii^  D.    Parrls,  Albert  Smith.— 
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after  this,  Congress  proliibited  the 
Slave-Trade  in  the  District ;  and, 
within  twenty-two  yeara,  Slaveiy 
itself,  in  that  District,  was  liLiewise 
aboUshed  hy  a  decided  vote.     Thus 


14T 

discovered  and  ap- 
plied the  true,  enduring  remedy  for 
'  agitation,'  in  hearing  and  heeding 
the  demands  of  Justice,  Humanity, 
and  Freedom. 


TEXAS    AND    HEE  ANN"EX ATION. 


The  name  Texas  onginaUy  desig- 
nated an  ill-deiined  and  mainly  unin- 
habited region  lying  between  the 
French  possessions  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Spanish  on  the  Kio  Grande, 
hut  including  no  portion  of  the  val- 
ley of  either  of  those  great  rivers. 
Though  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  its  soil  appears  to  have  been 
made  hy  La  Salle,  a  Frenchman,  who 
landed  in  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected 
fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavacca,  prior 
to  1687,  he  is  known  to  have  intend- 
ed to  settle  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  have  diifted  so  far  westward  by 
mistake.  The  region  since  known 
as  Texas  was,  even  then,  claimed  hy 
Spain  as  a  part  of  Mexico ;  and  a 
Spanish  expedition  imder  De  Leon 
was  dispatched  to  the  Lavacca  in 
16S9  to  expel  La  Salle ;  but,  on  en- 
tering that  river,  learned  that  he  had 
been  assa^inated  by  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  entire  company  dispersed. 
De  Leon  returned  next  year,  and 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Francis- 
co on  tlie  site  of  the  dismantled  fort 
St.  Louis.  From  that  time,  the 
Spanish  claim  to   the  country  was 

J^iff  iSimpsMre,— Gharlea  G.  Atherton,  Edmund 
Biirfce,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw, — Neui 
York. — Feliemiali  H.  Earie,  John  Fioe,  Na- 
thaniel Jones,  Gouvenieur  Kemble,  Jamea  de  la 
Montanja,  John  H.  Prentiaa,  Tlieron  R.  Strong. 
Petinsylvimia. — Joha  Davis,   Joseph.  TomaQee, 


never  seriously  disputed,  though 
another  French  attempt  to  colonize 
it  w^  mad.6  in  1714,  and  proved  as 
futile  as  La  Salle's.  The  cession  of 
Louisiana  hy  France  to  Spain  in 
1763,  of  course  foreclosed  all  possi- 
bihty  of  collision ;  and  when  Loui- 
siana, having  been  retroceded  hy 
Spain  to  France,  was  sold  to  the 
United  States,  we  took  our  grand 
purchase  without  specification  of 
boundaries  or  guaranty  of  title.  For 
a  time,  there  was  apparent  danger 
of  collision  respecting  our  western 
boundary,  between  our  young,  self- 
confident,  and  grasping  republic,  and 
the  feeble,  decaying  monarchy  of 
Spain ;  but  the  wise  moderation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  manifested  through 
the  action  of  his  subordinates,  so  that 
Gen.  Wilkinson,  our  military  com- 
mander in  Louisiana,  and  Gen.  Her- 
rera,  who  directed  the  small  Spanish 
foi-ce  on  our  frontier,  after  some 
threatening  demonstrations,  cajne  to 
an  understanding  in  October,  1806, 
whereby  the  Sabine  was  practicaJly 
recognized  as  our  western  boundary, 
and  all  peril  of  collision  obviated  by 

James  Gerry,  Geoi^  M'Culloi^h,  David  Petri- 
ken,  William  8.  Ramsay,  Oftio.-— D.  P,  Leadbet- 
ler,  William  Me  dill,  Isaac  Parrish,  George 
Sweeney,  Jonathan  Taylor,  John  B,  Weller, 
Isdiatta. — John  Davia,  George  H.  Proffit, — 
Biinoie. — John  Eeynolda. 
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a  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
behind  the  Arroyo  Honda,  some 
miles  further  west.  The  weakness 
of  Spain,  the  absorption  of  her  ener- 
gies and  means  in  the  desolating 
wars  for  her  independence  into  which 
die  was  soon  after  forced  by  the  ra- 
pacity of  Napoleon,  and  the  conse- 
quent revolutions  in  her  continental 
American  colonies,  whereby  they 
were  each  and  all  lost  to  her  forever, 
afforded  tempting  opportunities  to 
adventurer  after  adventurer,  from 
Burr  to  Laiitte  and  Long,  to  attempt 
the  conqweet  of  Texaa,  with  a  view 
to  planting  an  independent  power  on 
her  inviting  prairies,  or  of  annexing 
her  to  the  United  States.  Two  or 
three  of  these  expeditions  seemed  for 
a  time  on  the  verge  of  success ;  but 
each  in  turn  closed  in  defeat  and  dis- 
aster ;  so  that,  w^hen  Spanish  power 
■was  expelled  from  Mexico,  Texas  be- 
came an  undisputed  Mexican  posses- 
sion without  ccffiting  the  new  nation 
a  drop  of  blood.  About  this  time 
(1819),  our  long-standing  differences 
with  Spain  were  settled  by  treaty, 
whereby  Florida  was  ceded  by  her 
to  this  country,  and  the  Sabine  was 
mutually  acknowledged  and  estab- 
lished as  onr  western  boundary.  In 
other  words,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
region  known  as  Texas  appertained 
not  to  Louisiana,  but  to  Mexico.  Mr. 
Clay — -then  in  quasi  opposition  to 
Mr.  Monroe's  Administration — de- 
murred to  this,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  indicated  dissatisfaction 
with  it ;  but  this  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  was  eo  clearly  right,  and  the 
course  of  the  Administration  in  ne- 
gotiating it  so  wfee  and  proper,  that 
all  dissent  was  speedily  drowned  in 
avowals  of  general  and  hearty  satis- 
faction. 


Mexico  having  practically  ^-indi- 
cated her  independence,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  grasp  Texas  by  force  hav- 
ing proved  abortive,  Mr.  Moses  Aus- 
tin— a  native  of  Connecticut  settled 
in  Missouri — tried  a  new  tack.  Ee- 
presenting  himself  as  a  leader  and 
month-piece  of  a  band  of  Eoman 
Catholics  suifering  from  Protestant 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  this 
country,  he  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  a  grant  of  land,  and 
permission  to  settle  in  the  then  al- 
most unpeopled  wilderness,  vaguely 
known  as  Texas.  His  prayer  was 
granted,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
profit  by  it.  Returning,  in  the  early 
months  of  1821,  from  western  Texas 
to  Louisiana,  he  was  robbed  and  left 
exposed  to  every  hardship  in  that 
uninhabited  region,  thus  contracting 
a  severe  cold,  whereof  he  died  the 
following  June.  His  eon,  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  received  tlie  grant  for 
which  his  father  had  sued,  and  under 
it  made  a  settlement  on  a  site  which 
now  includes  the  city  of  Austin. 

Swarms  of  like  adventurers,  invit- 
ed by  the  climate,  soil,  and  varied 
natural  resources  of  Texas,  from  this 
time  poured  into  it ;  some  of  them 
on  the  strength  of  real  or  pretended 
concessions  of  territory — oliiers  with- 
out leave  or  license.  They  found 
very  few  Mexicans  to  dispute  or 
share  with  them  the  advant^es  it 
presented ;  of  government  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  not  good ;  Texas 
being  a  portion,  or  rather  appendage, 
of  Coahnila,  a  Mexican  State  situated 
on  the  lower  Rio  Grrande,  with  the 
bulk  of  its  population  west  of  that 
river.  Revolutions  succeeded  each 
other  at  short  intervals  in  Mexico,  as 
in  most  Spanish  American  countries  ; 
and  it  was  fairly  a  question  whether 
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the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  govern- 
ment of  last  year,  was.  binding  in 
favor  of  that  whereby  it  had  since 
been  arbitrarily  supplanted. 

In  the  year  1827— Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams  being  President — Mr.  Clay, 
bis  Seeretai'y  of  State,  instructed 
Joel  K,  Poinsett,  our  Minister  to 
Mexico,  to  offer  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  cession  to  us  by  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  of  her  territory  this 
Bide  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Mr,  Poin- 
sett did  not  make  the  offer,  perceiv- 
ing that  it  would  only  irritate  and 
alienate  the  Mexicans  to  no  good 
purpose. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  Gen. 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
stmeted  our  Minister  at  Mexico  to 
make  a  similar  offer  of  four  or  five 
milHona  for  Texas,  including  no  part 
of  the  vaUey  of  the  Kio  Grande,  nor 
of  that  of  the  IlJ'ueees,  this  side  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  no  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co.    Still,  Mexico  would  not  sell. 

Sam  Hocston,  bom  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia,  in  1T93,  had  early 
migrated  to  Tennessee,  settling  very 
near  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Chero- 
Indians,  to  whom  he  speedily 
'.,  living  three  years  among 


them.  More  than  twenty  years 
later — ^having,  meantime,  been  a  gal- 
lant soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  an 
Indian  agent,  a  lawyer,  district  at- 
torney, major-general  of  militia, 
member  of  Congress,  and  Governor 
of  Tennessee — ^he  abruptly  separated 
from  his  newly-married  wife,  and  re- 
paired again  to  the  Cherokees,  now 
settled  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
whom  he  was  welcomed  and  made  a 
chief.  After  living  with  them  three 
years  longer  as  a  savage,  he  suddenly 
left  them  again,  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion— of  the  Arkansas  pattern — set 
out  from  Little  Hock,  with  a  few 
companions  of  like  spirit,  for  the  new 
country  to  which  adventurere  and 
lawless  eharactera  throughout  the 
Southwest  were  silently  tending.  A 
Little  Kock  journal,  noticing  his  de- 
parture for  Texas,  significantly  said : 
"  We  shall  doubtless  hear  of  his  rais- 
ing his  flag  there  shortly."  The 
guess  was  a  perfectiy  safe  one. 

For  the  Slave  Power  had  already 
perceived  its  opportunity,  and  resolv- 
ed to  proiit  by  it.  Houston  and 
other  restless  spii'its  of  his  sort  were 
pushed  into  Texas  expressly  to  seize 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  foment 
a  revolution,'  expel  the  Mexican  au- 


1  In  the  Winter  of  1 830,  the  firs  t  year  of  Jack- 
sou,  rule  ai  "WashingtoQ,  Houston  came  to  that 
dty  from  the  wijda  of  the  far  West,  in  company 
with  a  Isind  of  Indiana,  who  professed  to  have 
business  Uiere.  He  remained  some  weeits  or 
months,  ostensibly  attending  to  this  busiaess, 
and  made  or  renewed  the  acqnnintanco  of  one 
Dr.  Robert  Mayo,  with  whom  he  became  inti- 
mate, and  to  whom  he  imparted  hia  Texas  pro- 
ject ;  and  by  him  it  waa  betrayed  to  President 
Jackson,  who,  very  probably,  had  already  heard 
it  from  Houston  himself. 

"I  learned  from  bim,"  wrote  Mayo,  "tliat  he 
was  oi^anizin^  an  expedition  against  Texas ;  to 
aDTord  a  cloak  to  which,  he  had  assumed  the 
Indian  costume,  habits,  and  associations,  by  set- 
tling among  them  in  tlieneighborhood  of  Texas. 
That  nothing  was  more  easy  to  accomplish  than 


the  conquest  .ind  possession  of  that  extensiTS 
and  ferfile  country,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  recruits 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That, 
in  hia  view,  it  would  hardly  be  uocessary  to 
strike  a  blow  to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico. 
That  it  was  ample  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment from  the  United  States.  That  the  ex- 
pedition would  be  got  ready  with  all  posalble 
dispatch.  That  the  demonstration  would  and 
must  be  made  in  about  twelve  months  from  that 
time.  That  the  event  of  success  opened  the 
most  unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  to  those 
who  would  embark  in  it,"  eta,  etc 

Dr.  Mayo  further  learned  from  one  Hunter, 
a  confederate  of  Houston,  that  there  were  then 
secret  agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  enlisting  men  for  tJie  Teiaa  enterprise. 
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tliorities,  and  prepare  the  region  for 
speedy  Annexation  to  tliis  country, 
as  a  new  make-weight  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's scheme  of  a  perpetual  balance 
of  power  betwen  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  Houston  had  scarcely 
reached  Nacogdoches,  near  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Texas,  when  he  was 
elected  therefrom  a  delegate  to  a 
Convention  called  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution for  that  country  as  a  distinct 
State,  which  met  April  1,  1833, 
and  did  its  predestined  work.  Texas 
proclaimed  her  entire  independence 
of  Mexico,  March  2,  1836.  "War,  of 
course,  ensued — in  fact,  was  already 
beginning — and  Houston  soon  suc- 
ceeded Austin  in  the  command  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  On  the  10th, 
Houston  repau-ed  to  the  camp  at 
Gonzales,  where  374  poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied  men,  were  mustered  to 
dispute  the  force,  5,000  strong,  with 
which  Santa  Anna  had  already 
crossed  the  Kio  Grande  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  frontier  fort,  known  as  the 
Alamo,  held  by  Col.  Travis,  with  185 
men,  who  were  captured  and  all  put 
to  death.  Houston,  of  course,  re- 
treated, hoping  to  be  joined  by  Col. 
Fannin,  who  held  Goliad  with  500 
men,  and  several  pieces  of  artUlery, 
whereas  Houston  had  not  one.  Eut 
Fannin,  while  on  his  way  to  join 
Houston,  was  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  Mexican  de- 
tachment under  Urrea,  by  whom, 
after  two  days'  fighting,  he* was  cap- 
tared  (March  20),  and  all  his  survi- 
vors, 357  men,  treacherously  shot  in 
cold  blood,  Houston,  of  course,  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  pursued  by  Santa 
Anna,  but  having  too  little  to  carry 
to  be  easily  overtaken.  He  received 
some  shght  reenfor cements  on  his 
march,  and  at  the  San  Jacinto,  April 


10,  met  two  guns  (six-pounders),  sent 
him  from  Cincinnati — his  tirst,  Santa 
Anna,  still  eagerly  pressing  on,  had 
burned  Harriebui'g,  the  Texan  capi- 
tal, and  crossed  the  San  Jacinto  with 
the  advance  of  his  army,  the  main 
body  being  detained  on  the  other 
side  by  a  freshet.  Houston  perceiv- 
ed his  opportunity,  and  embraced  it. 
Facing  suddenly  about,  he  attacked 
the  Mexican  vanguard  with  great 
fury,  firing  several  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister  at  short  range,  then 
rushing  to  the  attack  with  clubbed 
muskets  (having  no  bayonets),  and 
yells  of  "  Remember  the  Alamo !" 
"Kemembcr  Goliad!"  The  Mexi- 
cans were  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
persed— the  return  of  630  hilUd  to 
208  wounded,  proving  that  very  lit- 
tle mercy  was  shown  by  the  Texans, 
who  nevertheless  took  730  prisoners 
(about  their  own  number),  who  were 
probably  picked  up  after  the  battle, 
as  their  General  was,  in  the  trees 
and  bushes  among  which  they  had 
sought  safety  in  concealment.  Santa 
Anna's  hfe  was  barely  saved  by 
Houston,  who  was  among  the  twen- 
ty-five wounded,  who,  with  eight 
killed,  formed  the  sum  total  of  Texan 
loss  in  the  fight.  Houston  made  a 
treaty  with  his  prisoner,  in  obedience 
to  which  the  main  body  of  the  Mexi- 
cans retreated  and  abandoned  the 
country,  as  they  doubtless  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  done.  This  treaty 
further  stipulated  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas ;  but  no  one  could 
have  seriously  supposed  that  such  a 
stipulation,  wrested  fi'om  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  imminent  and  well-ground- 
ed fear  of  massacre,  would  bind  his 
country,  even  had  he,  when  free,  had 
power  to  make  such  a  ti'eaty.  The 
victor;',  not  the  treaty,  was  the  true 
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i  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence. 

Gen,  HoiiBton — wlio  had  mean- 
time returned  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  proper  treatment  for  his 
wounded  anMe,  and  to  confer  with 
Gen.  JacltBon  and  other  friends  of 
Texas  - —  was  immediately  chosen 
President  of  the  new  republic,  and 
inaugurated,  October  22,  1836.  In 
March  following,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  other 
nations  in  due  time  followed.  Expe- 
ditions, fitted  out  in  western  Texas, 
were  sent  to  Santa  !F6  on  the  north, 
and  to  Mier  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and 
each  badly  handled  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  captured  the  Santa  Fe  party 
entire,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to 
their  capital ;  but,  within  her  original 
boundaries,  no  serious  demonstration 
was  made  against  the  new  republic 
by  Mexico,  subsequently  to  Santa 
Anna's  disastrous  failure  in  1836, 
Meantime,  her  population  steadily 
increased  by  migration  from  the 
United  States,  and,  to  some  extent, 
from  Europe;  so  that,  though  her 
finances  were  in  woeful  disorder,  and 
her  northern  frontier  constantly  ha- 
rassed by  savage  raids,  there  was 
very  little  probability  that  Texas 
would  ever  have  been  reconquered 
by  Mexico. 

In  August,  1837,  Gen.  Memucan 
Hunt,  envoy  of  Texas  at  "Wf^hing- 
ton,  proposed  to  our  Government 
the  Annexation  of  his  country  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
then  Pr^ident,  with  John  C.  For- 
syth, of  Georgia — an  extreme  South- 
ron— for  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
subject  was  fully  considered,  and  a 
decisive     negative     returned,      Mr, 


Forsyth,  in  his  oflcial  reply  to  Gen. 
Hunt's  proffer,  said : 

"So  long  as  Tesas  shall  remain  at  war, 
while  tlie  United  States  are  at  peace  with 
her  aiiveraary,  the  proposition  of  the  Tesan 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  necessarily  in- 
volves the  qnestion  of  war  with  that  adver- 
saiy.  The  United  States  are  hound  to  Mexi- 
co by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  oommeroe, 
which  will  be  sompnlously  obseryed  on 
their  part  so  long  as  it  can  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform  her  duties 
and  respect  oar  rights  under  it.  The  Unit- 
ed Stat^  might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  dis- 
regard of  the  friendly  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact, if  tie  overture  of  Gen,  Hnnt  were 
to  be  even  reserved  for  future  conMderation ; 
as  this  would  imply  a  dispositjou  ou  our 
part  to  espouse  the  quaiTel  of  Tesas  with 
Mexico— a  disposition  wholly  at  variance 
Witt  the  spirit  of  tlio  treaty,  and  with  the 
uniform  policy  and  the  obvious  welfare  of 
the  United  States, 

"  The  induoementa  mentioned  by  Gen, 
Hunt  for  the  United  States  to  annex  Texas 
to  their  Tenitory  are  duly  appreciated ;  but, 
powerful  and  weighty  as  certainly  they  are, 
they  are  light  when  opposed  in  the  scale  of 
reason  to  treaty  obligations,  aod  respect  for 
that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  distinguish 
themselres  since  the  establishment  of  their 
right  to  cldm  a  place  in  tie  great  family  of 
Nations." 

Gen,  Hunt's  letter  having  inti- 
mated that  Texas  might  be  impelled, 
by  a  discouraging  response  to  her 
advances,  to  grant  special  commercial 
favors  to  other  nations  to  the  preju- 
dice of  this,  Mr,  Forsyth — writing  in 
the  name  and  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  President  —  re- 
as  follows : 


"  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  mo- 
tives by  which  Texas  has  been  governed  in 
making  this  overture,  will  have  equal  force 
in  impelling  her  to  preserve,  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  the  most  liberal  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  Such  a 
disposition  will  be  cheerfully  met,  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit,  by  this  Government.  If  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  has  been  di- 
rected to  give  to  the  proposition  of  Gen. 
Hunt  should,  unfortunately,  evoke  suoh  a 
ohangein  the  sentiments  of  that  Government 
as  to  induce  an  attempt  to  extend  commer- 
cial relations  elsewhere,  npon  terms  preju- 
dicial to  the  United  States,  this  Government 
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will  be  consoled  by  the  reotitade  of  its  inteii- 
liona,  and  a  certainty  that,  although  the  haz- 
ard of  transient  losses  may  be  incurred  by  a 
rigid  adherence  to  jast  principles,  no  lasting 
prosperity  can  be  aeoured  when  they  ai'e 
disregarded." 

This  ended  the  negotiations,  and 
foreclosed  all  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  our  Government  during  Mr.  Yan 
Bnren'a  teiin.  Yet,  so  early  as  1837, 
it  had  become  evident  to  careful  ob- 
eervere  among  ua,  that  intrigues  were 
then  on  foot  for  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  chief  impulse  to  this  was  the 
prospect  of  tliereby  increasing  the 
influence  and  power  of  Slavery  in 
our  Government.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  notorious  from  the  first,  that  this 
purpose  was  cherished  by  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  had  actively 
contributed  to  colonize  Texas  from 
this  country  and  to  fight  the  battles 
of  her  Independence.  Benjamin 
Lundy  saw  and  reported  this  during 
his  repeated  journeys  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Texas,  in  quest  of  a 
region  whereon  to  found  a  colony  of 
free  blacks.  On  this  ground,  he  was 
a  determined  foe  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  Texan  colonization  and  independ- 
ence, regarding  it  but  as  a  new 
device  of  American  Slavery  for  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating  its  power. 
Earnest  Abolitionists  generally  con- 
templated the  events  transpiring  in 
Texas  with  growing  apprehension; 
"while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slave- 
holding  region  was  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  new  re- 
public. Men  were  openly  recruited 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  for  her  slender  armies ; 
while  arms  and  munitions  were 
supplied  irom  our  South-western 
cities  with  little  disguise  or  pretense 
of  payment.     The  Slave  Power  liad 


made  sacrifices  to  wrest  Texas  from 
Mexico — with  what  intent?  Mr. 
Welifiter,  in  his  speech  at  Kiblo's 
Garden,  March  15,  1837,  thus  cau- 
tiously, but  with  majestic  and  impres- 
sive oratory,  gave  utterance  to  tho 
more  considerate  Northern  view  of 
the  subject : 

"Genflemen,  proposing  to  express  opin- 
ions on  the  principal  su'^ecta  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  delicate  question  which  has  arisen 
from  events  which  have  happened  in  the  late 
Mesioan  province  of  Texas.  The  independ- 
ence of  that  province  has  now  been  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  gave  the  President  the  means,  to 
be  used  when  he  saw  fit,  of  opening  a  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  its  government,  and 
the  late  Pi-eaident  immediately  mad©  nse  of 
those  means. 

"I  saw  no  objection,  under  the  eironm- 
atanoes,  tovotingan  appropriation  to  be  used 
when  the  President  should  think  the  proper 
time  had  come;  and  he  deemed  — very 
j^romptly,  it  is  tme, — that  the  time  bad 
already  an-ived.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  the 
histoiy  of  Texas  is  not  a  Uttle  wonderful.  A 
very  few  people,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
established  a  government  for  themselves, 
against  the  auQiority  of  the  parent  state; 
and  tliis  government,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, there  is  little  probability,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  of  the  parent  state  being  able 
to  overturn, 

"  This  government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of 
our  own.  It  is  an  American  constitution, 
substantially  after  the  great  American  model. 
We  all,  therefore,  must  wish  it  snocera ;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  will  more  heartily  re- 
joice than  I  shall,  to  see  an  independent 
community,  intelligent,  industrions,  and 
friendly  toward  us,  sprin^ng  np  and  rising 
into  happiness,  distinction,  and  power,  upon 
our  own  principles  of  liberty  and  govern- 

"  But  it  cannot  be  di^ulsed,  gentlemen, 
that  a  desire,  or  an  intention,  is  already 
manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  mag- 
nitude as  this,  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
pnblio  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should 
feel  myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  opinion ;  ance  all  mnst  suppose 
that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  that 
l  should  be  without  sonte  opmion 

"I  say,  then,  gentlemen,  in  all  fiankness, 
that  I  see  objections — I   think  insurmi 
able  objections— to  the  annexation  of  I 
to  the  United  States.    When  the  Co 
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tBtaon  waa  formed,  it  ia  not  probable  tbat 
either  its  framers  or  tbe  people  ever  looked 
to  tbe  aJmisaion  of  any  States  into  tbe 
XFnioii,  except  suoli  as  then  already  existed, 
and  Bnob  as  sbould  be  formed  out  of  territo- 
ries tben  already  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  howeYor,  the  ease  of  Lou- 
isiana arose.  l^uisiQua  was  obtained  by 
treaty  with  France,  who  bad  already  ob- 
tMned  it  from  Spain  ;  bnt  the  object  of  this 
acquisition,  oertiunly,  was  not  mere  extension 
of  territory.  Other  gi-eat  political  interests 
were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while  she 
possessed  Lonisiana,  bad  held  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Western 
States,  and  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mesioo. 
6he  had  disputed  our  use  of  tiiese  rivers 
already;  and,  with  a  powerful  nation,  in  pos- 
session of  these  ontiets  to  tho  sea,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  commei-oe  of  all  l^e  West  was 
in  danger  of  pei'petual  vexation.  The 
command  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea  was, 
therefore,  the  great  object  mmed  at  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  Lonisiana.  But  tbat  acqui- 
sition necMsarily  bronght  territory  along 
with  it  i  and  three  States  now  exist,  formed, 
out  of  that  ancient  province. 

"  A  similar  polioy,  and  a  similar  necessity, 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  so  urgent,  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

"Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  polioy, 
requires  tlie  annestation  of  Tesas.  The 
accession  of  Texas  to  our  territory  is  not 
necessary  to  the  fall  and  complete  enjoy 
ment  of  all  which  we  already  possess  Her 
case,  therefore,  stands  upon  a  footing  en 
tirely  different  from  tbat  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  There  being  no  necessity  for 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Union  in  that 
direction,  we  ought.  I  think,  foi  numerous 

present  boundai'ies. 

"  Grentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomso- 
ever possessed,  Tesas  is  likely  to  he  a  slave- 
holding  country;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
unwillingness  to  do  anytliing  that  shidl 
extend  the  slnveiy  of  tlie  African  race  on 
this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
States  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  i-e- 
gai-d  Slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  diatingnisbed 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholding 
States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  fa- 
vor or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We 
have  Slavery  already  amongst  us.  The  Oon- 
stitntion  found  it  in  tbe  TJnion;  it  recog- 
nized it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To 
tbe  full  extent  of  those  guaranties,  we  all  are 
bound,  in  honor,  injustice,  and  fay  tbe  Con- 
stitution. AH  the  stipnlations  contained  in 
the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding 
States  which  are  already  in  the  Union,  ought 


to  bo  fulfilled,  in  tbe  fullness  of  th«r  spirit 
and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  beyond  the  reacl 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States 
themselves;  they  have  never  submitted  it 
to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in 
no  act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication 
of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten 
to  interfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of 
tlie  several  States  over  the  subject  of  Slavery 
as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  All 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  plain, 
imperative  duty. 

"But,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting 
new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely 
dilferent  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  different. 

".The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are 
then  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  r^i'eot  Wlien 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into 
this  political  partnership,  the  old  members 
have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  snob  new 
partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  ai'e 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion, 
ihe  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
sent to  bring  into  the  Union  a  new,  vastly 
extensive,  and  slaveholding  country,  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States, 
In  my  opinioD,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to 
conceive  what  possible  benefit  any  pai't  of 
this  country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such 
annexation.  Any  benefit  to  any  part  is  at 
least  doubtful  and  uncertdn ;  the  objections 
are  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited. 
Ibe  Bubjeet  has  not  only  attracted  attention 
as  a  question  of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a 
far  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  talten 
strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He 
is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant 
with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a 
estimate  of  the  character  of 


the  people  of  this  country,  who  supposes 
that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  linfled 
with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause 
itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  he  reasoned 
with;  it  may  be  made  willing — I  believe  it 
is  entirely  willing — to  fulfill  all  existing  en- 
gagements and  all  existing  duties — ^to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, with  whatever  regrets  about  some 
provisions  which  it  does  actually  contort. 
Bnt  to  coerce  it  into  alence,  to  endeavor  to 
restrain  its  free  expression,  to  seek  to  com- 
press and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more 
heated  as  snch  endeavors  would  inevitably 
render  it, — should  this  be  attempted,  I  know 
nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  endangered 
by  the  explosion  which  might  follow. 
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"  I  896,  therefore,  no  political 
the  anaesalion  of  Tejms  to  the  Union, 
adTantages  to  be  derived  frain  it,  and  objec- 
tions to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in,  mj  judgment, 
deciaive  character. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  Union  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  diminution,  and  without  addition." 

William  Henry  Harrison  w^  in 
1840,  elected  ninth  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  after  a  most  animated 
and  vigorous  canvass,  receiving  334 
electoral  votes  to  60  east  for  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival,  Martin  Yan 
Buren,  Gen,  Harrison  was  the  son 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was,  like  his  father,  a  native  of 
Virginia ;  but  he  migrated,  wHle 
still  young,  to  a  point  just  below  the 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  thereafter  re- 
sided in  some  Free-  Territory  or 
State,  mainly  in  Ohio.  "While  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory,  he  had 
favored  the  temporary  allowance  of 
Slavery  therein ;  and  in  1819,  being 
then  an  applicant  for  ofBce  at  the 
bands  of  President  Monroe,  he  had 
opposed  the  Missouri  Eestriction. 
Gen.  Harrison  was,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  acceptable,  per- 
eonally,  to  the  Slave  Power  as  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  and  he  received  the 
TOtes  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana.  He  failed, 
however,  to  win  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  so  had  no  considerable 
support  in  South  Carolina;  which 
State  gave  its  vote,  withont  opposi- 
tion, to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  it 
had  opposed  his  election  as  Vice- 
President  in  '32,  and  as  President  in 
'36.  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri also  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Gen,  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4tli  of  March,  1841,  and  died 
barely  one  month  thereafter. 


John  Tyler-^son  of  a  revolutionary 
patriot  of  like  name,  who  rose  to  the 
Governorship  of  his  State — was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  with  General  Har- 
rison. He  was  originally  a  EepubH- 
can  of  the  Virginia  school,  and  as 
such  had  supported  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and,  in  1834,  "WilKam  H.  Craw- 
ford. Elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  in  1811,  when  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  had  served  re- 
peatedly in  that  body,  and  in  Con- 
gress, before  he  was,  in  1825,  elected 
to  the  Governorship  of  Vii^inia  by 
her  Legislature.  In  March;  1827", 
he  was  ch<^en  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  combined  votes  of  the 
"Xational  Repubhean,"  or  Adams 
and  Clay  members,  with  those  of  a 
portion  of  the  Jaeksonians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  erratic  conduct 
and  bitter  personalities  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  Mr.  Tyler's  com- 
petitor and  predecessor.  Mr.  Tyler 
had  (in  1825)  written  to  Mr.  Clay, 
commending  his  preference  of  Mr 
Adams  to  Gen.  Jackson,  but  had 
afterward  gone  with  the  current  in 
Virginia  for  Jackson — ^basing  this 
pi'eference  on  his  adhesion  to  the 
'  State  Rights,'  or  Strict  Construction 
theory  of  our  Government,  which  was 
deemed  by  him  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Adams's  first  Menage.  In  the  Se- 
nate, Mr.  Tyler  was  anti-Taiiif,  anti- 
Improvement,  anti-Bank,  and  anti- 
Coercion  ;  having  voted  alone  (in 
February,  1833}  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  Gen.  Jackson's  "Porce 
Bill,"  against  South  Carolina's  Nulli- 
fication. He  supported  Mr  Clay's 
Compromise  Tariff.  Being  reelected 
for  a  second  fall  term,  commencing 
December,  1833,  he  opposed  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposits   from 
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the  United  States  Bank  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  supported  Mr,  Clay's 
resolution  censuring  that  removal. 
He  waa  fully  sustained  in  so  doing, 
at  the  time,  by  the  public  opinion 
and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia ;  but, 
two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the 
thorongb-going  supporters  of  G-en. 
Jackson,  having  elected  a  decided 
majority  to  the  Legislature,  proceed- 
ed to  "  instruct"  him  to  vote  for  ex- 
punging from  the  journal  of  the 
Senate  that  r^olution;  whereupon, 
refusing  to  comply,  he  resigned  his 
Beat,  and  returned  to  private  life.  In 
the  desultory  and  tumultuous  Presi- 
dential canvass  that  soon  followed, 
he  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  or 
anti- Jackson  men,  of  the  Slave  States 
for  Vice-President,  and  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
1838,  he  was  elected  as  a  Wbig  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  as 
soth  made  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
IS^ational  Convention,  which  met  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  December,  1339. 
He  there,  along  with  his  Virginia 
colleagues,  zealously  supported  Mr. 
Clay  for  President,  and  was  affected 
to  tears  when  the  choice  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Convention  finally  desig- 
nated Gcu,  Harrison  as  the  Whig 
candidate.  The  next  day,  he  was, 
with  little  opposition,  nominated  for 
Vice-President— the  friends  of  Gen, 
Harrison  urging  this  nomination  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Every  elector  who  voted  for 
Gen.  Harrison  voted  for  him  also. 

If  Mr.  Tyler's  past  political  coui^e 
might,  by  a  severe  critic,  have  been 
judged  unstable,  and  indicative  rath- 
er of  pervading  personal  aspirations 
than  of  profound  political  convic- 
tions, there  was  one   grave   topic — 


that  of  Slavery— on  which  not  even 
■the  harshest  judgment  could  pro- 
nounce him  a  waverer,  or  intirm  of 
purpose.  Bom,  reared,  and  living, 
in  one  of  the  mtst  aristocratic  coun- 
ties of  tidewater  Virginia — that  of 
Charles  City,  removing  subsequently 
to  that  of  Williamsburg — ^by  no  act, 
no  vote,  no  speech,  had  he  forfeited 
the  confidence  or  incurred  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Slave  Power ;  and  his 
fidelity  to  its  behests  and  presumed 
interests,  was  about  to  be  conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

He  soon  contrived  to  quarrel  hn- 
raedicably  with  Mr,  Clay,  and  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  whose 
votes  had  elected  him,  by  vetoing, 
first,  a  National  Bank  bill,  passed  by 
both  Houses,  while  all  the  leading 
provisions  were  suggested  by  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  then, 
Congre^  having  passed  another 
Bank  bill,  based  entirely  on  his  own 
suggestions,  and  conforming  in  all 
points  to  his  requirements,  he  vetoed 
that  also.  Hereupon,  all  the  mem- 
bei«  of  his  Cabinet — which  was  that 
originally  selected  by  Gen.  Harrison 
— peremptorily  resigned  their  places, 
Mr.  Webster  alone  excepted,  who  re- 
tained the  petition  of  Secretary  of 
State  until  May,  1843,  when  he  also 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  ability  and  spotless 
private  character,  but  a  doctrinaire 
of  the  extreme  State  Eights,  Pro- 
Slavery  school,  under  whom  the  pro- 
ject of  annexing  Texas  to  this  coun- 
try was  more  openly  and  actively 
pushed  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 
Mr.  Upshur  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 184i,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  C.   Calhoun,  who  prosecuted 
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the  .  echeme  still  more  openly  and 
vigorously,  and  under  whose  auspices 
a  Treaty  of  Annexation  was  conclud- 
ed April  12,  1844,  but  which  was 
i  in  the  Senate,  and 
.,  receiving  but  fifteen  votes. 
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It  is  not  probahle  that  the  master- 
epirits  of  the  Annexation  intrigue 
were  either  disappointed  or  displeas- 
ed by  this  signal  defeat  of  their  Jii-st 
public  movement.  It  is  very  certain 
that  they  were  not  disconcerted.  For 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1844  was 
now  in  immediate  prmpect ;  and  they 
had  two  darling  objects  to  achieve 
by  the  Annexation  project :  firat,  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  Pe- 
mocratic  !N"ational  Convention ;  next, 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  before  the 
people. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination  was  first  in  order,  and  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
He  had  been  tlie  candidate  of  the  party 
at  the  preceding  election,  and  beaten, 
as  hie  supporters  contended, "  without 
a  why  or  wheretbre,"  by  a  popular 
frenzy  incited  by  disgusting,  though 
artful,  appeals  to  ignorance,  sensual- 
ity, and  every  vulgar  prejudice  and 
misconception.  The  disorganization 
of  the  Whigs,  following  Gen.  Harri- 
son's death  and  Tyler's  defection, 
had  brought  their  antagonists  into 
power  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  they  were  quite  as  confi- 
dent as  the  Whigs  of  their  ability  to 
triumph  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election. 

"  The  sober  second  thought"  of  the 
people  had  been  specially  appealed 
to  by  Mr,  Van  Buren  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  that  appeal  had  been  favorably 
responded  to  by  his  party.      There 


was  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
Democrats  earnestly  desired  and  ex- 
pected his  nomination  and  election. 
To  prevent  the  former  was  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  preternatural 
activity  suddenly  given  to  the  Texas 
intrigue,  which,  never  abandoned, 
had  for  several  years  apparently  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, Mr.  Thomas  "W,  Gilmer,  of 
Va.,  formerly  a  State  Eights  Whig 
member  of  Congress,  now  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Calhoun  and  a  partisan  of 
John  Tyler,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  few  days 
before  he  was  killed  (February  28, 
1844,  on  hoard  the  U.  S.  war  steaK'.er 
Princeton,  by  the  bursting  of  the  big 
gun  already  noticed),  was  the  man 
selected  to  bring  tlie  subject  ircslily 
before  the  public.  In  a  letter  dated 
Washington,  January  10,  1843,  and 
published  soon  after  in  The  Madiso- 
nian,  Mr.  Tyler's  organ,  he  says : 

"  Dear  Sib  : — Tou  ask  if  I  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Tesas  wouid  be  aunesed  to 
the  United  States.  I  answer,  yes;  and  this 
opinion  has  not  been  adopted  Tiithout  reflec- 
tion, nor  witliout  a  careful  observation  of 
causes,  which  I  believe  are  rapidly  bringing 
about  this  result.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
these  causes  have  made  the  same  impression 
on  others;  hut  I  am  persuaded  that  tlie  time 
is  not  distant  when.  tJiey  will  be  felt  in  all 
their  force.  The  exeUement,  which  you  ap- 
prehend, may  arise ;  bnt  it  will  be  temporary, 
and,  in  the  end,  »aluta/ry.  *  *  *  I  am,  aa 
yon  know,  a,  strict  constructionist  of  the 
powers  of  our  Feileral  Government ;  and  I 
do  not  admit  the  force  of  mere  precedent  to 
establish  authority  under  written  constitu- 
tions. The  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution over  our  foreign  relations,  and  the 
repeated  acquisitionB  of  territory  nnder  it, 
seem  to  me  to  leave  this  question  open  as 
one  of  expediency. 

"  But  you  anticipate  ohiections  with  re- 
gard to  the  snbject  of  Slavery,  This  ia, 
indeed,  a  subject  of  extreme  ddicaey,  but  it 
ss  one  on  whieh  the  annexattun  qf  lexos  will 
have  the  most  salutary/  infiuence.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  proposition  would 
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endanger  our  Union.    I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.     I  lielieye  it  will  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  onr  relative  rights  and 
obligations,    *  *  *    Having  acquired  Loni- 
siana  and  Florida,  we  have  an  interest  and 
a  frontier  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  along 
our  interior  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  not 
permit  us  to  close  onr  ejes  or  fold  onr  arms 
with  indifference  to  the  events  which  a  few 
years  may  disclose  in  tJiat  quarter.    We 
have  already  had  one  question  of  boundary 
with  Texas;  other  qnestions  must  soon  arise, 
under  our  revenue  laws,  and  on.  other  points 
of  neoesaary  intercourse,  which  it  will  he  dif- 
ficult to  ftt^uet.     The  iiistitntiona  of  Teaxat, 
and  her  relations  vstth  other  govemmffnU,  are 
yet  in  thai  ctmSibion,  which  inclmet  her  peo 
pie  (who  are  our  countrymen)  to  unite  he 
destiny  with  ours.     This  must  ie  done 
or  not  at  all.     There  are  numerous  trib 
Indiana  along  both  frontiera,  which  can 
ly  become  tlie  cause  or  the  instrumen 
boi'der  wars.     Our  own  population  is  p 
ing  onward  to  the  Paeifio,    No  powe 
restrain  it.    The  pioneer  from  our  Atl 
seaboard  will  soon  kindle  his  fires,  and 
his    cabin,  beyond   the   Rocky   Mount 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  California.    If  Mah.  m  d 
comes  not  to  the  mountain,  the  mountam 
will  go  to  Mahomed.    Every  year  adds  new 
difficulties  to  our  progress,  as  natural  and  as 
inevitable  as  the  cui-rent  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  difficulties  wiil  soon,  like  mountains 
interposed — 

'Make  enemies  of  nations, 
Which  now,  like  kindred  dropa, 
Might  mii^le  into  one.'  " 

Following  immediately  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  the  Legislatures 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  and  prob- 
ably of  other  Southwratem  States, 
were  induced  to  take  ground  in  favor 
of  Annexation ;  with  what  views,  and 
for  what  purpose,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  adopted  by  that 
of  Mississippi  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate: 

"  But  we  hasten  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Eepnblie 
upon  grounds  somewhat  local  in  their  com- 
pletion, but  of  an  import  infinitely  grave  and 
interesting  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
Southera  poi-tion  of  this  confederacy,  where 
it  is  known  that  a  species  of  Pomestic  Slav- 
ery is  tolerated  and  protected  by  law,  whose 
existence  is  prohibited  by  the  legal  regula- 
tions of  other  States  of  this  confederacy; 
which  system  of  Slavery  is  held  by  all,  who 
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are  familiarly  acqudnted  with  its  practical 
effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  infiuenoe 
to  tlie  country  within  wliose  limits  it  is 
permitted  to  exist. 

"  The  Oommittee  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  this  system  is  cherished  by  our  consti- 
tuents as  t/is  very  palladium  of  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness;  and,  whatever  igno- 
rant fanatics  may  elsewhere  coiyecture,  the 
Committee  are  fuUy  assured,  upon  the  moat 
diligent  observation  and  reflection  on  the 
subject,  that  the  South  does  not  possess  udthin 
her  limitB  a  ileeeing  with  wMeh  Oie  aj^ee- 
Uons  qf  her  people  ave  so  closely  entminei 
and  so  completely  er^bered,  and  whose  value 
is  more  higUy  appreciated,  than  that  wiiioh 


one  voting  m  favor  of  the  n 
deed,  Mr.  Webster  has  been  bold  enough,  in 
a  public  speech  recently  delivered  in  New 
York  to  many  thousands  of  oitiaens,  to  de- 
clare that  the  reasons  which  influenced  hia 
opposition  was  his  abhorrence  of  Slavery  in 
the  South,  and  that  it  might,  in  the  event  of 
its  recognition,  become  a  slaveholding  State. 
He  also  spoke  of  tlie  effort  making  in  favor 
of  Abolition;  and  that,  being  predicated 
upon  and  aided  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
religious  feeling,  it  would  become  irresist- 
ible and  overwhelming. 

"  This  language,  coming  from  so  distin- 
guished an  individual  as  Mr.  Webster,  so 
familiar  with  the  feelings  of  the  North,  and 
entertaining  so  high  a  respect  for  publio 

Ij  the  voice  of  the  North  as  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  there  is  enough  good 
sense  and  genuine  love  of  country  among 
our  fellow-conntrymen  of  the  Northera 
States  to  secure  us  final  justice  on  this  sub- 
ject; yet  we  cannot  consider  it  safe  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  people  of  the  8  th  t  n 
tirely  disregard  the  efforts  of  th  f  t  b, 
and  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  'W  b  t  d 

others  who    countenance  au  h  d    g      as 
doctdnes. 

"  The  Northern  States  have  n  t  t 
of  their  own  which  require  any  peci  I  f 
guards  for  their  defense,  save  ly  h  d 
mestic  manufactures ;  and  God  knows  they 
have  already  received  protection  from  Gov- 
ernment on  a  most  liberal  scale;   under 
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■whieli  enoottragement  ttey  have  miproved 
and  flourislied  liejoiid  esampie.  The  South 
kas  iiery  peeuliar  interests  to  presenie,  inter- 
ests already  violently  aasfdied  and  boldly 
threatened. 

"  Your  Committee  are  /ally  persuaded 
that  this  protecHtm  to  her  hest  interests  wiill 
be  afforded  hy  the  A'/mexati/nt  qf  Texas;  an 
equipoise  of  influenee  in  the  halh  of  Con- 
gress iniil  ie  secured,  viMeh  will  furnish  us  a 
permixnent  guarantee  of  protection.'" 

Mr,  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Yirginia, 
of  the  same  political  scliool  with  Gil- 
iner,  in  a  speech  in  the  House,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1843,  said : 

"True,  if  Iowa  be  adde3  on  the  one  side, 
Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other.  But 
there  the  equation  mast  atop.  Let  one 
more  Northern  State  be  admitted,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  gone — gone  forever.  The 
balance  of  interests  is  gone— the  s^egnard 
of  American  property — of  the  American 
Conatitntion — of  the  American  Union,  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  This  mnatbethe  inevit- 
able result,  unless,  by  a  ti'eaty  with  Mexico, 
the  South  can  add  more  weight  to  her  end  cf 
the  lever.  Let  the  South  stop  at  tie  Sabine, 
while  the  North  may  spread  unchecked  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Southeru 
BOale  must  kick  the  beam." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  when 
printed,  was,  by  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  a  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  asking  the 
General's  opinion  thereon.  That  re- 
quest promptly  elicited  the  following 
response: 

"HBKMiTAeE,  February  13,  1843. 

"My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  the  23d  ulti- 
mo has  been  received,  and  with  it  The  Madi- 
sonian,  containing  Gov.  Gilmer's  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States. 

"  You  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  Lave  foi"med  an  opinion  ou  this  interesting 
subject.  /(  occupied  much  ijf  ini/  time  dur- 
ing my  Presidency,  and,  I  am  sure,  has  lost 
none  of  its  importance  by  what  has  since 
transpired. 

"Soon  after  my  election  in  1829,  it  was 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly 
our  minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  that, 
whilst  at  that  Oourt^  he  had  l^d  the  founda- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the 


of  the  Floridas  and  tlie  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western 
limit  of  the  latter  at  the  Eio  Graude,  agree- 
ably to  the  understanding  of  France  ;  that 
he  had  written  home  to  our  Government  for 
powers  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotia- 
tion ;  but  that,  instead  of  receiving  such  au- 
thority, the  negotiation  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  transferred  to  Washingtcn,  and  a 
new  treaty  was  there  coueinded  by  which 
the  Sabine,  and  not  the  Eio  Grande,  was 
recognized  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana. 

"  Finding  that  tliese  statements  wei'e  true, 
and  that  our  Government  did  really  give  up 
that  important  tenitovy,  when  it  was  at  its 
option  to  retain  it,  I  was  filled  with  aston- 
ianment.  The  right  of  the  territory  waa 
obtained  from  France ;  Spain  stood  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  yet 
the  authority  asked  by  our  Minister  to  insert 

the  true  boundary  was  not  only  withheld, 
but,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  limit  was  adopted  which 
stripped  us  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
lying  between  the  two  rivers. 

"  On  such  a  subject,  I  thought,  with  the 
ancient  Romans,  that  it  was  right  never  to 
cede  any  land  or  boundary  of  the  republic, 
but  always  to  add  to  it  by  honorable  treaty, 
thua  extending  the  area  of  freedom ;  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that  I 
gave  our  Minister  to  Mexico  instmclions  to 
enter  upon  a  negoUation  for  the  retrocession 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

"  This  negotiation  failed;  and  I  shall  ever 
regret  it  as  a  misfortune  both  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer's  letter  pre- 
sents many  of  the  considerations  which,  in 
my  judgment,  rendered  the  step  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries  ; 
but  the  point  in  it,  at  that  time,  which  most 
strongly  impelled  me  to  the  course  I  pursued, 
was  the  injustice  done  to  us  by  the  surrender 
of  the  territory,  when  it  was  obvious  tliat  it 
could  have  been  retained,  without  increasing 
the  consideration  afterward  given  for  the 
Floridas.  I  could  not  bat  feel  that  the  sur- 
render of  so  vast  and  important  a  territory 
was  attribntable  to  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  jealousy 
as  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  South  and 
"West. 

"  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
history  of  this  question.  It  is  past,  and  can- 
not now  be  undone.  We  can  now  only  look 
at  it  as  oue  of  annexation,  if  Tezas  presenta 
it  to  us;  and,  if  she  does,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
Union  require  that  it  should  be  accepted. 

"If,  in  a  military  point  of  view  alone,  the 
question  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
most  important  to  the  United  States  to  be  in 
of  the  territory. 
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"Great  Britain  has  already  made  treaties 
with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-aeeing 
nation  neyer  omita  a  ciroumstance,  in.  her 
extensive  interoonrse  with  the  world,  which 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her 
military  resources.  May  she  not  enter  into 
an  alliance  witJi  Texas?  and,  reservinf;,  aa 
she  doabtless  will,  the  North- Western  Boun- 
dary question  aa  the  cause  of  war  with  ns 
whenever  she  chooses  to  declare  it,  let  us 
Bupposa  that,  as  an  ally  with  Texas,  we  are 
to  fight  her!  Preparatory  to  anoh  a  move- 
ment, she  sends  her  20,000  or  30,000  men  to 
Texas ;  oi^anizea  them  on  the  Sabine,  where 
supplies  and  arms  can  be  concentrated  be- 
fore we  have  even  notice  of  her  intentions ; 
makes  a  lodgment  on  the  Mississippi ;  excites 
the  negroes  to  iTisurrection  ;  the  lower  coun- 
try falls,  and  with  it  New  Orleans ;  and  a 
servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South 
and  Test. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  she  ia  also  moving  an 

army  along  the  western  frontier  from  Cana- 
da, which,  in  cooperation  with  the  army 
from  Texas,  spreads  ruin  and  havoc  from 
Uie  Lakes  to  the  (julf  of  Mexico. 

"Who  can.  estimate  the  national  loss  we 
may  sustain,  before  such  a  movement  conld 
he  repelled  with  snoti  forces  as  we  conld 
organize  on  short  notice! 

"Remember  tiiat  Texas  bordere  upon  ns, 
on  our  west  to  42°  ijf  north  laUtude,  and  is 
our  southern  boundary  to  the  Paeijk.  Re- 
member also,  that,  if  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  our  Western  boundary  would  be  the 
Eio  Grande,  which  is  of  itself  a  fortification, 
on  account  of  its  extensive,  barren,  and  unin- 
habitable plains.  With  such  a  barrier  on 
onr  west,  we  are  invincible.  The  whole 
European  world  could  not,  in  combination 
against  us,  make  an  impression  on  oar  (Jnion. 
Our  population  on  the  Pacific  would  rapidly 
increase,  and  soon  be  strong  enough  for  the 
protection  of  oar  eastern  whalers,  and,  in 
the  worst  event,  could  always  be  sustained 
by  timely  aids  from  the  intermediate  conn- 
try. 

"From  the  Eio  Grande,  overland,  a  large 
army  could  not  march,  or  be  supplied,  unless 
from  the  Gulf  by  water,  which,  by  vigilance, 
could  always  be  intercepted;  and  to  march 
an  army  near  the  Gulf,  they  could  be  harass- 
ed by  militia,  and  detained  until  an  organ- 
ized force  could  be  reused  to  meet  them. 

"Bat  I  am  in  danger  of  running  into  un- 
necessary details,  which  my  debility  will  not 
enable  me  to  close.  The  question  is  full  of 
interest  also  as  it  affects  our  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  as  it  may  be.ir  upon  those  of  Mex- 
ico to  us.  I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  it 
out  to  its  consequences  in  those  respects; 
though  I  must  say  that,  in  all  aspects,  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
promises  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  free  insti- 


tutions, and  is  essential  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  lessening  the  probabilities  of 
future  coUision  with  foreign  powers,  and 
giving  them  greater  efficiency  in  spreading 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

"  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter  on  this  subject,  and  subscribe  myself, 
witi  great  sincerity,  your  friend  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  •Andhuw  Jauksos. 

"Hon.  A.  Y.  Beows." 

Tbia  letter  wae  secretly  circulated, 
but  carefully  withheld  from  the  press 
for  a  full  year,  and  finally  appeared 
in  The  Richinond  Enquirer,  "with  its 
dat«  altered  from  1843  to  1844,  aa  if 
it  had  been  written  in  immediate 
support  of  the  Tyler-Calhoun  nego- 
tiation. 

Col.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Tears' 
View,"  directly  charges  that  tlie  let- 
ter was  drawn  from  Gen.  Jackson 
expressly  to  be  used  to  defeat  Jtr. 
Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in- 
stead; and  it  doubtless  exerted  a 
strong  influence  adveree  to  the  for- 
mer, although  Gen.  Jactaon  was 
among  his  most  unflinching  support- 
ers to  the  last. 

Mr.  John  Quiney  Adams  had  unit- 
ed with  Mr.  William  Slade,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  and  ten  other  anti-Slavery 
Whig  members  of  the  SXVIIth 
Congress  (March  3,  1843),  in  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  people  of  the  Free 
States,  warning  them  against  the  An- 
nexation intrigue,  as  by  no  means 
abandoned,  but  still  energetically, 
tliough  secretly,  prosecuted.  In  that 
address,  they  recited  such  of  the  fore- 
going facts  as  were  then  known  to 
them,  saying : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  in  closing  our  du- 
ties to  our  oonstitcents  and  our  country  bb 
members  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress, 
feel  bound  to  call  your  attention,  very  briefly, 
to  the  project,  long  entertained  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  still  perti- 
naciously adhered  to,  and  intended  soon.  Ui  be 
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consnmmatecl :  The  Annexation  of  Texan  to 
this  Union.  In  the  press  of  Ijusinesa  inci- 
dent to  the  last  days  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  not  time,  did  we  deem  it 
necessaiy,  to  enter  upon  ft  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  force  upon  our 
minds  the  eonvietion  that  this  project  is  ij 
no  means  abandoned;  that  a  lai^e  portion, 
of  the  country,  interested  in  tlie  continuance 
of  Domestic  Slavery  and  tlie  SlaVe-Trade  in 
these  Onited  States,  have  solemnly  and  tma!- 
terably  determined  that  it  shall  be  speed- 
ily carried  into  execntion ;  and  that,  hy  this 
admission  of  new  Slave  territory  and  Slavs 
States,  the  nndne  ascendency  of  the  Slave- 
holding  Power  in  the  Government  shall  he 
secured  and  riveted  bej'ond  all  redemption. 

"  That  it  was  with  tiese  views  and  inten- 
tions that  settlements  were  effected  in  the 
province,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
difficulties  fomented  witli  tlie  Ifesican  Gov- 
ernment, a  revolt  brought  about,  and  an 
independent  government  declared,  cannot 
now  admit  of  a  donbt;  and  that,  hitherto, 
oil  attempta  of  Mezico  to  rednce  her  re- 
volted provmce  to  obedience  have  proved 
nnsnccessfc!,  is  to  he  attributed  to  tlie  un- 
lawful aid  and  assistance  of  designing  and 
interested  individnols  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  cooperation  of 
our  own  Governineiit,  mtft  eimilar  views,  is 
not  the  less  certain  and  demonstrable. 

"The  open  and  repeated  enlistment  of 
troops  in  several  States  of  this  Union,  in  md 
of  the  Texan  Revolution;  the  intrusion  of  an 
American  anny,  hy  order  of  the  President, 
far  into  the  territory  of  the  Mesioan  Govern- 
ment, at  a  moment  critical  for  the  fate  of 
the  inaorgents,  under  pretense  of  preventing 
Mexican  soldiers  from  fomenting  Indian 
disturbances,  but  in  reality  in  aid  of,  and 
acting  in  angular  concert  and  c6incidence 
witb,  the  army  of  the  Revolutionists;  the 
entire  neglect  of  our  Government  to  adopt 
any  efficient  measures  fo  prevent  the  most 
unwarrantable  aggressions  of  bodies  of  onr 
own  citizens,  enlisted,  organized,  and  officer- 
ed within  our  own  borders,  and  marched  in 
amis  and  battle  array  upon  the  territory  and 
against  the  inhabitants  of  a  friendly  govern- 
rnent,  in  aid  of  freebooters  and  insurgents ; 
and  the  premature  recognition  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  by  a  snap  vote,  at  the 
heel  of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  that,  too, 
at  the  very  session  when  President  Jackson 
liad,  by  special  Message,  insisted  that  'the 
measure  would  be  conti'ary  to  the  policy  in- 
variably observed  by  the  United  States  in  all 
similar  cases,'  would  he  marked  with  great 
injustice  to  Mexico,  and  peonliarly  liable  to 
the  darkest  suspicions,  inasmuch  as  '' 
Texans  were  almost  all  emigrants  from 
United  States,  and  sought  the  recognition  of 
their  independence  vrith  the  avowed  purpose 


of  obtaining  their  annexation  to  the  United 
States.    *    *    * 

"  The  open  avowal  of  the  Texans  them- 
selves— the  frequent  and  anxious  negotia- 
tions of  our  own  Government— the  resolu- 
tions of  various  States  of  the  Union  —  the 
numerous  declarations  of  members  of  Con- 
gress— the  tone  of  the  Southern  press — as 
well  as  the  direct  application  of  tlie  Texan 
Government  —  mate  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  doubt  that  Annexation,  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  Slaveholding 
States,  were  originally  the  policy  and  de- 
sign of  the  Slaveholding  States  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Nation. 

"  The  same  references  will  show  very  con- 
clusively that  tlie  particular  objects  of  this 
new  acquisition  of  Slave  territory  were  the 
perpetuation  of  Slavery  and  the  continued 
ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power.    *    *    * 

"  "We  hold  tliat  there  ia  not  only  '  no  po- 
htical  necessity'  for  it,  '  no  advantages  to  ha 
derived  from  it,'  but  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tntional  power  delegated  to  any  department 
of  the  SatJonal  Government  to  authorize  it ; 
that  no  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  for  annex- 
ation, can  impose  the  least  obhgation  upon 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  to  submit  to 
such  an  un  waiTantable  act,  or  to  receive  into 
their  family  and  fraternity  sach  misbegotten 
and  illegitimate  progeny. 

"We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Annexa- 
tion, effected  hy  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the 
Federal  Governmeut,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, wotild  be  identical  v>Uh  dissolution. 
It  would  be  ft  violfttion  of  our  National 
compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great 
elementary  principles  which  entered  into 
its  formatioa,  of  a  character  so  deep  and 
fundamental,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to 
eteraize  an  institution  and  a  power  of  a  na- 
ture so  uiyust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  and  abhori'cnt  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  not  only  inevitably  to  result  in  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  h'atfully  tojust^ 
it;  and  we  not  only  assert  feat  the  people 
of  the  Free  States  '  ought  not  to  submit  to 
it,'  but,  we  say  with  confidence,  they  would 
not  submit  to  it.  TVe  know  their  present 
temper  and  spirit  on  this  subject  too  well  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  would  be- 
come partieeps  criminis  in  any  subtle  con- 
trivance for  the  irremediable  perpetuation 
of  an  institution,  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  who  formed  onr  Federal  Constitntion, 
as  well  from  tJie  Slave  as  the  Free  States, 
regarded  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  soon  to  be- 
come estinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to 
be  passed  prohibiting  tlie  Blave-Trade,  and 
the  progressive  influence  of  the  principles  of 
tlie  Revolution. 

"  To  prevent  the  snccesH  of  this  nefarioua 
project — to  preserve  from  such  gross  viola- 
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tion  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  adopt- 
ed expressly  '  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty,' and  not  the  perpetuation  of  Slavery — 
and  to  prevent  the  speedy  and  violent  diaso- 
Intion  of  the  Union — we  invite  you  to  unite, 
without  distinction  of  party,  in  an  immedi- 
ate eiposition  of  your  views  on  this  subject, 
in  Buoh  manner  a&  you  may  deem  heat  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  end  proposed." 

On  the  STth  of  Marcli,  1844,  Mr. 
"Wm.  H.  Hammet,  Representative  in 
from  Mississippi,  and  an 
egate  elect  to  the  ap- 
proaching Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, addressed,  from  his  seat  in 
the  House,  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  asking  an  expression  of 
his  "opinions  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  immediately 
annexing  Tesaa  to  the  United  States, 
so  soon  as  the  consent  of  Texas  may 
be  had  to  such  Annexation."  The 
writer  commended  himself  to  Mr. 
Tan  Bnren  as  "  one  of  your  warmest 
supporters  in  1836  and  1840,  and  an 
unpledged  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention ;"  and,  though  courteous 
in  its  terms,  the  letter  gave  him  very 
clearly  to  understand  that  his  answer 
wotdd  govern  the  codrse  of  the  que- 
rist in  the  Convention  aforesaid,  and 
he  very  likely  to  influence  the  result 
of  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Van  Euren  replied  in  a  very 
long  and  elaborate  letter,  dat«d  Lin- 
denwald,  April  20th,  whereof  the  drift 
and  purport  were  very  clearly  hostile 
to  the  contemplated  Annexation.  He 
fully  admitted  that  Annexation  was 
per  se  desirable ;  encouraging  hopes 
that  he  might  consent  to  it,  aa  a  mear 
snre  of  imperative  self-defense,  rather 
than  permit  Texas  to  become  a  Brit- 
ish dependency,  or  the  colony  of  any 
European  power;  and  intimating  that 
Mexico  might  too  long  persist  "  in  re- 
fimng  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  in  destructive  but 
11 


fruitless  efforts  to  reconquer  that 
State,"  BO  as  to  produce  a  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  An- 
nexation to  the  permanent  "welfare, 
if  not  absolute  safety,  of  all  concern- 
ed. He,  nevertheless,  decidedly  neg- 
atived any  presumption  that  he  could, 
nndOT  existing  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  in  immediate  prospect,  give 
his  support  to  the  scheme,  even  though 
insured  that  his  re-election  to  the  Pres- 
idency depended  thereon.  His  view 
of  the  main  question  directly  present- 
ed, is  fairly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage  of  his  letter : 

"The  question,  then,  recm's,  if,  aa  sensi- 
ble men,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  immediate  Anaesation  of  Texas 
would,  in  all  Imman  probability,  draw  after 
it  a  war  with  Mexico,  can  it  be  expedient 
to  attempt  it  ?  Of  the  conseqnences  of  snch 
a  war,  tiie  chai'floter  it  might  be  made  to 
assnrae,  the  entanglements  with  other  na- 
tions which  the  position  of  a  belligerent 
almost  unavoidably  draws  after  it,  and  the 
undoubted  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted 
on  each,  notwithstanding  the  greatdisparity 
of  their  respective  forces,  I  will  not  say  a 
word.  God  forbid  that  an  American  citizen 
should  ever  count  the  coat  of  amy  appeal  to 
what  is  appropriately  denominated  the  last 
resort  of  nations,  whenever  that  resort  be- 
comes necessary,  either  for  the  safety,  or  to 
vindicate  the  honor,  of  his  country.  There 
is,  I  trust,  not  one  so  base  aa  not  to  regard 
himself,  and  all  he  has,  to  be  forever,  and  at 
all  times,  subject  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
would  a  war  with  Mexico,  brought  ommder 
such  circumstances,  be  a  contest  of  that 
character?  Oould  we  hope  to  stand  per- 
fectly justified  in  tiie  eyes  of  maniind  for 
entering  into  it ;  more  especially  if  its  oom- 
mencement  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  appro- 
priation to  our  own  uses  of  the  territory, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  nations,  one  of  whicli  we  are  to 
join  in  the  struggle?  This,  Sir,  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  gravest  import— one  in  respect 
to  which  no  American  statesman  or  citizen, 
can  possibly  be  indifferent,  ^e  have  a 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  eartli  to 
maintain.  All  oui'  pnblio  functionaries,  as 
well  those  who  advocate  this  measure  as 
tliose  who  oppose  it,  however  much  tliey 
may  differ  as  to  its  effects,  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  equally  solieitons  for  the  performance  of 
this  first  of  duties. 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  oar  pride  and  our 
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boast  that,  whilst  the  luat  of  power,  with 
fraud  and  violence  in  its  train,  has  led  other 
and  differently  constitatwS  GoTernmenta  to 
aggreadon  and  conquest,  owr  moTements  in 
these  respecta  have  always  been  regulated 
bj  reason  and  justice.  A  disposition  to 
detract  from  onr  pretensions  in  this  respect 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  prev- 
alent elsewhere,  and  has,  at  tliis  very  mo- 
ment, and  from  special  canses,  aasnmed,  in 
some  quarters,  the  most  rabid  character. 
Should  not  every  one,  then,  who  sincerely 
loyes  his  oonntry — who  venerates  its  linje- 
tonored  aud  glorious  institutions — who 
dwells  with  pride  and  delight  on  associa- 
tions connected  with  onr  rise,  prepress,  and 
present  condition— -on  the  steady  step  with 
wliich  we  have  advanced  to  our  present 
eminence,  in  despite  of  the  hostility,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  bitter  revilings,  of  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — ■ 
consider,  and  that  deeply,  whether  we  would 
not,  by  the  immediate  Annexation  of  Tesas, 
place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
now  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with 
distrustftil  and  envious  eyes,  that  wonld  do 
ns  more  real,  lasting  injury  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  snch  a  territory,  val- 
uable as  it  undoubtedly  is,  coold  possibly 
repair! 

"  It  is  Bwd,  and  truly  said,  that  this  war  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  has  already  been 
of  too  long  duration.  We  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  annoyed  by  its  prosecution, 
and  have  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, an  interest  in  seeing  it  terminated.  But 
can  we  appeal  to  any  principle  in  the  law 
of  Nations,  to  which  we  practice  a  scmpu- 
Ions  adherence,  that  would,  under  present 
(arcnmatancM,  justify  ns  in  interfering  for 
its  suppression  m  amanner  that  would  una- 
voidably make  ns  a  patty  to  its  further  prose- 
cution! Can  this  position  be  madesufloient- 
iy  clear  to  justify  us  in  committing  the  peace 
iod  honor  of  the  oonntry  to  its  support! 

"  In  regard  to  the  performance  by  us  of 
that  duty,  BO  diffioult  for  any  Government 
to  perform — the  observance  of  an  honest 
nentrahty  between  nations  at  war — we  can 
now  look  throngh  our  whole  career,  since 
our  first  admission  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, not  only  without  a  blush,  but  with 
feehngs  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  way  was  opened  by  President  Washing- 
ton himself,  under  oiroumatances  of  the 
most  difficult  chai'OCter,  and  at  no  less  a 
hazard  than  that  of  exposing  ourselves  to 
plausible,  yet  unjust,  imputations  of  infidel- 
ity to  treaty  stipnlations.  The  path  he  trod 
with  such  unfeltering  steps,  and  which  led 
to  such  beneficial  results,  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  with  unvarying  fidelity  by  every 
one  of  his  auooessors,  of  whom  it  becomes 
me  to  speak." 


The  Whigs  were  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  detciiniiiatioii 
that  no  other  than  Hr,  Clay  should 
be  their  candidate,  and  that  no  other 
than  he  should  be  elected.  He  had 
spent  the  Winter  of  184S^,  main- 
ly in  New  Orleans— then  a  hot-bed 
of  the  Texas  intrigue — ^but  had  left 
it  unshaken  in  hia  opptmtion  to  the 
plot — not  to  Annexation  iteelf,  at  a 
suitable  time,  and  under  satisfactory 
conditions ;  but  to  its  accomplish- 
ment while  the  boundaries  of  Texas 
remained  undetermined  and  disput- 
ed, her  independence  unacknowledg- 
ed by  Mexico,  and  her  war  with  that 
country  unconcluded. 

Mr.  Clay  set  forth  his  Tiew  of  the 
matter  in  a  letter  to  The  National 
InteUigencer,  dated  "  Kaleigh,  N,  O.j 
April  IT,  1844" — three  days  earher 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
letter.  Premising  that  he  had  be- 
lieved and  maintained  that  Texas 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  had,  therefore,  opposed 
the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain,  by 
which  Florida  was  acquired,  and  the 
Sabine  recognized  as  our  western 
boundary,  he  says ; 

"  My  opinions  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
treaty  of  1819  did  not  prevail.  Tlie  coun- 
try and  Congress  were  satisfied  with  it;  ap- 
pTOpriationa  were  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  the  line  of  the  Sabine  was  rec<^ized 
by  us  as  onr  boundary,  in  negotiations  both 
with  Spain  and  Mexico,  after  Mexico  became 
independent;  and  measures  have  been  in 
actual  pi'ogress  to  mark  the  line,  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Red  river,  and  thence  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  thus  fairly  alienat- 
ed our  titie  to  Texas,  by  solemn  National 
compacts,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which  we 
stand  bound  by  good  faith  and  National 
honor.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculous,  if  not  dishonorable,  to  talk  of  re- 
snming  our  title  to  Texas,  as  if  we  had 
never  parted  with  it.  We  can  no  more  do 
that  than  Spain  can  resnme  Florida,  Franca 
Louisiana,  or  Great  Britain  the  thirteen 
colonies  now  comprising  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 
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After  glancing  at  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  continues  : 

"Mexico  has  not  abandoned,  but  perse- 
veres in,  the  assertion  of  lier  rights  hy  ao- 
tnal  force  of  arms,  which,  if  suspeaded,  are 
intended  to  be  renewed.  Under  these  eir- 
cnmstancea,  if  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  to  acquire  Texas,  it  would 
acquire  along  with  it  all  the  encumbrances 
which  Texas  is  under,  and,  among  them, 
the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mexi- 
co and  Texas.  Of  that  consequence,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  Annexation  and  war 
witli  Mexico  are  identical.  Now,  for  one, 
I  certainly  am  not  willing  to  involve  this 
country  in  a  foreign  war  for  the  object  of 
acquiring  Texas,  I  know  thei-e  are  those 
who  regai'd  such  a  war  with  indilFerenoe, 
and  as  a  trifling  affair,  on  account  of  the 
weaiineaa  of  Mexico,  and  her  inabijity  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  this  country.  But 
I  do  not  look  upon  it  thus  lightly,  I  regard 
all  wars  as  great  calamities,  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  and  honoi-able  peace  aa  the 
wisest  and  truest  policy  of  this  country. 
What  the  United  States  most  need  are 
union,  peace,  and  patience.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  weakness  of  a  power  should  form  a 
motive,  in  any  case,  for  indaoing  us  to  en- 
gage in,  or  to  depreciate,  tlie  evils  of  war. 
Honor,  and  good  faith,  and  justice,  are 
equally  due  from  this  country  toward  the 
weak  as  toward  the  strong.  And,  if  an  act 
of  iujustice  were  tt.  be  perpetrated  toward, 
any  power,  it  woald  he  more  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and,  in  ray 
judgment,  less  dishonorable,  to  inflict  it 
npon  a  powerful,  instead  of  a  weak,  foreign 
nation." 

Mr,  Van  Bttren,  in  his  very  long 
letter,  had  studiously  avoided  all 
allusion  to  what,  in  the  cant  of  a 
later  day,  would  have  been  termed 
the  "sectional"  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  earnest  and  invin- 
cible repugnance  of  a  large  portion 
of  oar  people  to  the  annexation  pro- 
posed, because  of  its  nece^ary  tend- 
ency to  extend  and  strengthen 
Slavery.  Mr,  Clay  confronted  this 
view  of  the  case  cautiously,  yet 
manfully,  saying : 

"I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  annexation 
b  attempted  without  the  assent  of  Mexico. 
If  siie  yields  Iter  consent,  that  would  mate- 
rially ^ect  tlie  foreign  aspect  of  the  qaes- 


Ijon,  if  it  did  not  remove  all  foreign  difScul- 
ties.  On  the  assumption  of  that  assent,  the 
question  would  be  confined  to  the  domestio 
considerations  which  belong  to  it,  embrac- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
annexation  is  proposed.  I  do  not  think 
Texas  ot^lit  to  be  received  into  the  Union, 
as  an  integral  part  of  it,  in  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  confederacy.  I  think 
it  far  more  wise  and  important  to  compose 
and  harmonize  the  present  confederacy,  as 
it  now  exists,  tlian  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  and  distraction  into  it.  In 
my  huinble  opinion,  it  should  be  the  con- 
stant and  earnest  endeavor  of  American, 
statesmen  to  eradicate  pr^ndices,  to  culti- 
vate and  foster  concord,  and  to  produce 
general  contentment  among  all  parts  of  our 
confederacy.  And  true  wisdom,  it  seems 
to  me,  points  to  the  duty  of  rendering  its 
present  members  happy,  prosperous,  and 
satisfied  with  each  owier,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  introdnoe  alien  members,  against 
the  common  consent,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  deep  dissafJsfaotion.  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  and  others  believed, 
that  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  add  for- 
eign territory  to  the  confederacy,  out  of 
which  new  States  were  to  be  formed.  The 
acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may 
be  defended  upon  the  peculiar  ground  of 
the  relatJon  in  which  they  stood  to  tlie 
States  of  the  Union.  After  they  were  ad- 
mitted, we  might  well  pause  a  while,  people 
our  vast  wastes,  develop  our  resources,  pre- 
pare the  means  of  defending  what  we  pos- 
sess, and  augment  our  strength,  power,  and 
greatness.  It;  hereafter,  further  temtory 
shonld  be  wanted  for  an  increased  popula- 
tion, we  need  entertaui  no  apprehensiou 
but  that  it  will  be  acquired,  by  means,  it  ia 
to  he  hoped,  fair,  honorable,  and  constitu- 
tional. It  ia  useless  to  di=guise  that  there 
are  those  who  espouse,  and  those  who  op- 
pose, the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
ground  of  the  influence  which  it  would 
exert  on  the  balance  of  political  power  be- 
tween two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  I 
conceive  that  no  motive  for  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate, or  pr^nant  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  one  pai-t  against 
another  pai't  of  the  common  confederacy. 
Such  a  pi'inciple,  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, would  menace  the  existence,  if  it  did 
not  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union." 

He  closed  his  letter—which  is  not 
t[uit«   a  third  so  long  as  Mr,  Van 
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Buren's — with    the  following   sum- 
ming up  of  his  convictions : 

"I  consider  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  at 
thia  time,  without  the  consent  of  Mexico,  as 
ft  measure  compromising  the  National  chai'- 
actei",  involving  bs  certainly  in  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  Pow- 
ers, danfierous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in.  the  present  financial  oondi- 
tion  of  the  coantry,  and  not  called  for  hj 
any  general  expression  of  public  opinion." 

The  Whig  National  Convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  Hay  1 — every  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  fuUy  rep- 
resented. Hehrt  Clay  ■was.  at  once 
nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, and  Theodore  rrelinghuysen 
for  Vice-President  on  the  third  bal- 
lot. The  number  in  attendance  was 
estimated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and- 
the  enthnsiasm  was  immense.  The 
multitude  separated  in  undoubting 
confidence  that  Mr,  Clay  would  be 
our  next  President. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  the  same  city  on  the  2Yth 
of  that  month.  A  majority  of  Its 
delegates  had  been  elected  expressly 
to  nominate  Mr.  Van  Euren,  and 
were  under  expHcit  instructions  to 
support  him.  But  it  was  aheady 
settled  among  the  master-spirits  of 
the  party  that  his  nomination  should 
be  defeated.  To  this  end,  before  the 
Convention  had  been  fully  organiz- 
ed, Gen,  E,  M.  Saunders,  of  ITorth 
Carolina,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Democra- 
tic N"ational  Conventions  of  May, 
1833,  and  May,  1835,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  body ;  his  object  being 
the  enactment  of  that  rule  which  re- 
quired a  vote  of  two-thii'ds  of  the 
delegates  to  nominate  a  candidate. 
After  a  heated  discussion,  the  two- 
thirds  nilewaa  adopted,  on  the  second 


day,  by  148  Teas  to  118  IS'ays,  and 
the  fate  of  Van  Buren  sealed.  On 
the  first  ballot,  he  received  146  votes 
to  116  for  all  others ;  but  he  fell,  on 
the  second,  to  127,  and  settled  gradual- 
ly to  104  on  the  eighth,  when' he  was 
withdrawn — Gen.  Cass,  who  began 
with  83,  having  rnn  up  to  114.  On 
the  next  ballot,  James  K.  Poi-x,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  received  no  vote 
at  all  till  the  eighth  ballot,  and  then 
but  44,  was  nominated,  receiving  333 
out  of  366  votes.  ITiis  was  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Convention,  when 
Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  was  im- 
mediately nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  peremptorily  declined, 
and  Geoi^e  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  selected  in  his  stead.  Mr, 
Polk  Iiad  been  an  early,  and  was  a 
zealous,  champion  of  Annexation,  as 
always  of  every  proposition  or  pro- 
ject calculated  to  aggrandize  the 
Slave  Power.  The  Convention,  in 
its  platform, 

"Beaohed,  That  our  title  to  the  whole"  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble, that  no  poition  of  the  same  ought  to 
be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power; 
ind  that  the  jeoccupatiou  of  Oregon,  and 
the  j-eaunsxation  of  Tesas,  at  tiie  earliest 
practicable  period  are  great  American 
ineaaures,  whiLh  the  Convenljon  recom- 
mends to  the  cuidial  support  of  the  Demo- 
crnoy  of  the  Union." 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  May  6,  had  set 
forth  the  objections  to  Messrs.  Tyler 
and  Calhoim's  Treaty  of  Annexa- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  its  assimiing, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  cede,  and  on  tlie 
other,  to  accept  and  maintain,  the 
entire  teiTitory  claimed  by  Texas,  ia- 
chiding  all  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
in  these  foi-cible  terms : 

"  These  former  provinces  of  the  Mesioiin 


"That  ia,  np  to  64°  40'|  indudiiig  what  i; 
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Yice-royalty,  now  departments  of  the  lissi- 
can  Eepublic,  lying  oa  both  sides  of  the  Eio 
Grande  from  its  head  to  its  moutli,  we  now 
propose  to  incorporate,  so  far  aa  they  lie  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  riYer,  into  our  Union, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  reannesation  with 
Texas.  Let  as  pause  and  loot  at  onr  new 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First :  There  is  tlie  department, 
formerly  the  province,  of  Wew  Mesico, 
lying  on  both  aides  of  the  river  from  its 
head-spring  to  near  the  Pass  del  Norte — 
that  is  to  say,'  half  way  down  the  river. 
This  department  is  studded  with  towns  and 
villages — is  populated,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On  its  left 
hank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  whioh 
■we  propose  to  reannex)  is,  first,  the  fi-ontier 
village  Taos,  3,000  souls,  and  where  the 
custom-house  is  kept  at  which  the  Misaonri 
caravans  enter  their  goods.  Then  comes 
Santa  Fi,  the  capital,  4,000  souls;  then 
Albuquerque,  6,000  souls;  then  some  scores 
of  other  towns  and  villages— all  more  or 
Jess  populated  and  surrounded  by  flocks  and 
fields.  Then  come  the  departments  of  Ohi- 
huahna,  Coahnila,  ai)d  Tamauiipas,  without 
settleraeuta  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
hnt  occupying  the  right  bank,  and  com- 
manding the  left.  All  this — being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments,  now  under  Mexi- 
can Governors  and  Governments — is  perma- 
nently r^annexed  to  this  Union,  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified,  and  ja  actually  reannexed 
from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  according  to  the  President's  last 
Message,  to  remain  bo  until  the  acquisition 
is  r^ected  by  Kgecting  the  treaty  1  The 
one-half  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 
with  its  capital,  becomes  a  territory  of  the 
United  States :  an  angle  of  Ohihnahna,  at 
the  Pass  del  Norte,  faraons  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours;  a  part  of  tlie  departs 
ment  of  Oj5ahnila,  not  populated  on  tlie  left 
bank,  which  we  take,  but  commanded  from 
the  right  bank  by  Mexican  authorities;  the 
same  of  Tamauhpas,  the  ancient  Nnevo  8an- 
tander  (New  St.  Andrew),  and  which  covers 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for 
some  hundred  miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  which  is  in  the  power  and  possession  of 
Mexico.  These,  in  addition  to  old  Teias ; 
tliese  parts  of  fonr  States — these  towns  and 
villages — these  people  and  territory — these 
flocks  and  herds— this  slice  of  the  Eepnblic 
of  Mexico,  two  thonsaud  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  broad — all  this  our  President 
has  ont  off  from  its  mother  empire,  and  pre- 
Bents  to  us,  and  declares  it  ours  till  the 
Senate  rejects  it  1  He  calls  it  Tesas!  and 
the  cutting  off  he  calls  ^annexation !  Hum- 
boldt calls  it  New  Mexico,  Ohihuahna,  OOa- 
huila,  and  Nuevo  Santander — now  Taman- 
lipas;  and  tlie  civiliaed  world  may  qualify 


this  rSannesallon  by  the  application  of  some 
odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demosthenes 
advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to  take, 
hut  to  j-d^ake,  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that  re 
lay  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbeiT'.  Will 
it  be  eqnally  potent  with  ns?  and  will  the 
M  prefixed  to  the  annexation  legitimate  the 
seizure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neigh- 
bor's dominion,  with  whom  we  have  trea- 
ties of  peace,  and  friendship,  and  com- 
merce! Will  it  legitimate  tbis  seizure, 
made  byvirtue  of  a  treatywith  Texas,  when, 
no  Texan  force— witness  the  disasti'ous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 — have 
been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man ! 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
member the  Mexican  Republic  by  seizing 
her  dominions  in  New  Mexico,  Ohilmahua, 
Ooahnila,  and  Tamanlipas.  ITis  ti'eaty,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  is  an  act  of  nnparalleled  outrage 
on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sandmilesofher  territary,  without  a  woi-d  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party. 
Onr  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  the 
United  States  Ohai'gfi  in  Mexico  several 
days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after 
the  Mexican  Minbter  had  withdrawn  ft-om. 
onr  seat  of  Government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
this  outrage;  knew  it  was  war;  and  prof- 
fered volunteer  apologies  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

"  I  therefore  propose,  as  an  additional 
resolution,  applicable  to  the  Eio  del  Norte 
boundary  alone — the  one  which  I  will  read 
an,d  send  to  the  Secretary's  table,  and  on 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  tJie 
vote  of  the  Senate.     This  is  the  resolution : 

"Sesohed,  That  the  incorporation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte  into  the 
American  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  comprehending,  as  the  said  incorpo- 
ration would  do,  a  part  of  the  Mexican  de- 
partments of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  OOa- 
huila,  and  Tamaulipas,  would  be  an  act  of 
direct  aggression  on  Mexico ;  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  United  States  would 
stand  responsible." 

The  opptMition  of  the  Northern 
Democrats  to  the  Annexation  pro- 
ject, though  crippled  by  the  action 
of  their  National  Convention,  was 
not  entirely  suppressed.  Especially  in 
New  York,  where  attachment  to  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tan 
Buren  had  been  peculiarly  strong, 
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Democratic  repugnance  to  thia  mea- 
Biive  was  still  manifested.  Messrs. 
George  P.  Barter,  "William  C.  Bry- 
ant, John  W.  Edmonds,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and 
others,  united  in  a  letter — stigmatiz- 
ed by  annexationists  as  a  "  secret  cir- 
cular"— urging  their  fellow-Demo- 
erats,  while  supporting  Polk  and 
Dallas,  to  repudiate  the  Texas  reso- 
lution, and  to  unite  in  supporting, 
for  Congress,  Democratic  candidates 
hostile  to  Annexation.  Silas  "Wright, 
who  had  prominently  opposed  the 
Tyler  treaty  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  had  refused  to  ihm  for 
Vice-President  with  Polk,  was  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Govern- 
or of  New  Tork,  which  State  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  carried  for 
Polk.  In  a  canvassing  speech  at 
Skaneateles,  Mr.  "Wright  referred  to 
his  opposition  as  unabated,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  never  consent 
to  Annexation  on  any  temis  which 
would  give  Slavery  an  advantage 
over  Freedom.  This  sentiment  was 
reiterated,  and  emphasized  in  a  great 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Her- 
kimer in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  canvass  of  1844  was  opened 
with  signal  animation,  earnestness, 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  who  felt  that  they  should  not, 
and  believed  that  they  could  not,  be 
beaten  on  the  issue  made  up  for  them 
by  their  adversaries.  So  late  as  the 
4th  of  July,  their  prospect  of  carry- 
ing New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  thus  overwhelmingly  electing 
their  candidates,  was  very  flattering. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  however, 
TA^  North  AlabatnitMb  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clay  to  two  Alabama 
friends,  who  had  urged  him  to  make 
a  further  statement  of  his  views  on 


the  Annexation  question.  The  ma- 
terial portion  of  tliat  letter  concluded 
as  follows : 


"I  do  not  think  it  right  to  a 
advance  what  will  he  tlie  course  of  a  future 
AdininistratLon  in  respect  to  a  question  with 
&  foreign  power,  I  have,  however,  no  hesi- 
tation in  sajiug  that,  far  from  having  any 
personal  objection  to  the  AnnesatJon.  of 
Texas,  /  ahoitld  be  glad  to  fee  it — without 
dishonor,  withont  war,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  tlnion,  and  upon  just  and 
fair  terms. 

"I  do  Hot  think  that  the  suhject  of  Slave- 
ry onght  to  affect  the  question,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Whether  Texas  he  independent, 
or  inooi'porated  in  the  United  States,  I  do 
not  helievQ  it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the 
dui'ation  of  that  institution.  It  la  destined 
to  hecome  extinct,  at  some  distant  day,  in 
my  opinion,  hy  the  operation  of  the  inevita- 
hle  laws  of  population.  It  would  he  un- 
wise to  refuse  a  peimanent  acquisition, 
which  will  exist  as  long  as  the  glohe  re- 
mains, on  account  of  a  temporary  institu- 

"  In  the  contingency  of  my  election,  to 
which  you  have  adverted,  if  the  affair  of 
acquiring  Texas  should  hecome  a  suhject  of 
consideration,  I  should  he  goTernefl  by  the 
state  of  facts,  and  the  state  of  puMic  opinion 
existing  at  the  time  I  mifjht  he  called  upon 
to  act,  Ahove  all,  I  should  be  governed  by 
the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  the  Tlnion 
entire,  and  in  harmony,  regarding  it,  as  I 
do,  aa  the  great  gaai-anty  of  every  political 
and  public  blessing,  under  Providence, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy," 

This  letter  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  Mr,  Clay's  adversaries,  whether 
Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  as  evinc- 
ing a  complete  change  of  base  on 
his  part.  It  placed  the  IS'orthern 
advocates  of  his  election  on  the  de- 
fensive for  the  remainder  of  the  can- 
vass, and  weakened  their  previous 
hold  on  the  moral  conTictions  of  the 
more  considerate  and  conscientious 
voters  of  the  Free  States,  These 
were  generally  hostile  to  Annexation 
precisely  or  mainly  because  of  its 
bearings  upon  Slavery;  and  the 
declaration  of  their  candidate  that 
such   considerations   "  ought  not  to 
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affect  the  question,  one  way  or  tlie 
other,"  was  most  embarrassing.  The 
"  Liberty  party,"  so  called,  pushed 
this  view  of  ^e  matter  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason,  inBisting  that 
Mr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  Annexa- 
tion, not  being  fomided  in  anti- 
Slaveiy  conviction,  was  of  no  ac- 
conut  whatever,  and  that  hia  election 
should,  on  that  ground,  be  opposed. 
Mr.  tTamea  Gt.  Birney,  their  candidate 
for  President,  went  still  fiirther,  and, 
in  a  letter  published  oa  the  eve  of 
the  election,  proclaimed  that  Mr, 
Clay's  election  would  be  more  likely 
to  promote  Annexation  than  ilr. 
Polk's,  because  of  Mr.  O.'s  superior 
ability  and  influence  1  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr,  Clay  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  error — if  en-or  it  was — by  a  final 
letter  to  The  National  Intelligencer, 
reasserting  liis  unchanged  and  in- 
vincible objections  to  any  such  An- 
nexation as  was  then  proposed  or 
practicable.'  The  State  of  New 
York  was  carried  against  him  by 
the  lean  plurality  of  6,106  in  nearly 
500,000  votes— the  totals  being, 
Clay,  333,483,  Polk,  237,588,  Bir- 
ney, 15,813 ;— one-third  of  the   in- 


tensely anti- Slavery  votes  thrown 
away  on  Eimey  would  have  given 
the  State  to  Mr,  Clay,  and  elected 
him.  The  vote  of  Michigan  was,  in 
like  manner,  given  to  Polk  by  the 
diversion  of  anti-Slavery  suffrages  to 
Bimey ;  hut  JTew  York  alone  would 
have  secured  Mr.  Clay's  election, 
giving  him  lii  electoral  votes  to 
134  for  Ms  opponent.  As  it  was, 
Mr,  Clay  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Vermont,  !New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— 105  in  all,  being  those  of 
eleven  States;  while  Mi-.  Polk  was 
supported  by  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
sMre,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  CaroHna,  Georgia,  Alar 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas— fifteen  States,  casting  170 
electoral  votes.  The  popular  votes 
throughout  tlie  country,  &&  returned, 
were,  for  Clay,  1,288,533 ;  for  Polk, 
1,337,835;  for  Bimey,  63,263.  So 
the  triumph  of  Annexation  had  been 
secured  by  the  indirect  aid  of  the 
more  intense  partisans  of  AboKtion. 


'  riiia  letter  bears  date  "Ashland,  September 
23,  1844,"  anii  saya; 

"  In  annoanoiog  my  detertninatioii  to  permit 
no  other  letters  to  he  drawn  from  me  on  public 
affairs,  I  think  ic  right  to  avail  myself  of  the 
present  oeoaeion  to  correct  tlie  erroneoiiB  inter- 
pretation of  one  or  two  of  those  -whicli  I  had 
preyioualy  written.  In  April  last,  I  addreased 
to  you  from  Haleigli  a  letter  in  respect  to  the 
propoaed  treaty  anaesing  Texas  to  the  United. 
States,  and  I  have  aince  addressed  two  letters 
to  Alabama  upon  the  same  subject.  Moat  un- 
warranted aliegationa  have  been  made  that 
tliose  letters  are  iucousistent  witb  each  other, 
and,  to  make  it  out,  particular  phrases  or  es- 
preasiona  have  been  torn  from  their  context, 
and  a  meaniiig  attributed  to  me  which  I  never 
entertained. 

"  I  wish  now  diBHGcUy  to  say,  Hiat  there  is 
not  a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  or  sn  opinion,  ex- 
pressed ia  my  Raleigh  letter  to  which  I  do  Eot 
adhere.     I  am  decidedly  oppoaed  to  the  ioime- 


diate  Anneiation  of  Texas  (o  the  United  States. 
I  tliink  it  would  be  diahonorable,  might  involve 
ua  in  war,  would  be  dangeroua  to  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  Union ;  anil,  if  all  these  ob- 
jections were  removed,  eould  not  be  effected 
upon  just  and  admiasible  conditions. 

"  It  was  not  my  intentiou,  in  either  of  the 
two  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Alabama,  ta 
express  any  contrary  opiniom  RepresentationB 
had  been  made  to  me  that  I  was  conaidered  as 
tuGexibly  opposed  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
under  auy  circumstances ;  and  that  my  po^tjou 
was  BO  extreme  that  I  would  not  waive  it,  even 
if  tliere  was  a  general  couseut  to  the  measure 
by  all  Uie  States  of  lie  Unioa  I  replied,  in  mjl 
first  letter  to  Alabama,  that,  personally,  I  had 
no  objection  to  Annexation.  I  thought  that  my 
meaning  waa  sufficiently  obvious,  that  I  had  no 
personal,  indlvidu^  or  private  motives  for  op- 
posing, as  I  have  none  for  espousing,  the  mea- 
sure— my  ju%meut  being  all^^lher  influenced 
by  gener4  and  political  considerstions,  which 
have  ever  been  tliB  guide  of  my  public  conduct" 
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The  Presidential  canvaea  of  ISii 
had  been  not  only  the  most  arduous 
but  the  most  equal  of  any  that  the 
country  had  ever  known,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  1800. 
The  eleetion  of  Madison  in  1812,  of 
Jackson  in  1828,  and  of  Harrison  in 
1840,  had  probably  begn  contested 
with  equal  spirit  and  energy ;  but 
the  disparity  of  forces  in  either  case 
was,  to  the  intelligent,  impartial  ob- 
server, qnite  obvious.  In  the  con- 
t^t  of  1844,  on  the  contrary,  the 
battle  raged  with  uniform  fary  from 
extreme  !North  to  farthest  South — 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  voting 
strongly  for  Polk,  while  Tennessee 
(his  own  State)  went  against  him  by 
a  small  majority,  and  Louisiana  was 
carried  against  Clay  only  by  fraud, 
and  by  a  majority  of  less  than  seven 
hnndi'ed  in  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  votes.  Up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Clay's  luckless  Alabama 
letter,  he  seemed  quite  likely  to  car- 
ry every  great  Fi'ee  State,  including 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Li- 
diana.  Not  till  the  election  (October 
8)  of  Shunk,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  160,759  votes  to  156,562  for  his 
Clay  competitor,  Markle,  did  the 
chances  for  Polk  seem  decidedly 
promising ;  had  Markle  received  the 
full  vote  (161,203)  polled,  some  three 
weeks  later,  for  Clay  himself,  the 
electoral  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Tork,  Indiana,  and  Louisiana,  would 
probably  have  been  cast  for  the  lat- 
ter, giving  him  186,  and  leaving  his 
antagonist  but  90.  As  it  was,  with 
Pennsylvania  carried  for  Polk  at  the 
State  eleetion,  the  vote  of  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States,  choosing  166  of  the  275 
Electors,  was  doubtful    up  to  the 


evening  after  the  election.  So  close 
a  Presidential  race  was  and  remains 
without  parallel.  Mr.  Clay  had  the 
ardent  support  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  native-bom  voters,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  read  the  ballots 
they  cast— of  all  who  had  either  prop- 
erty or  social  consideration,  and 
probably  of  ail  who  had  a  legal  right 
to  vote.  But  the  baleful "  Nativif!m" 
which  had  just  broken  out  in  the 
great  cities,  and  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  riot,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed  in  Philadelphia,  had 
alarmed  the  foreign-bora  population, 
and  thrown  them  almost  unanimous- 
ly into  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries ; 
BO  that,  estimating  the  vote  cast  by 
Adopted  or  to-be  Adopted  Citizens 
at  Half  a  Million,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  of  it  was  cast  for  Polk— not 
with  special  intent  to  annex  Texas, 
but  in  order  to  defeat  and  prostrate 
Nativism.  XTnder  other  auspices, 
Mr.  Clay's  portion  of  this  vote  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  a  fifth. 

The  election  of  Polk  seoured  the 
immediate  Annexation  of  Texas, 
That  event  would  probably  have 
taken  place  at  some  future  day,  had 
Mr.  Van  Euren  or  Mr,  Clay  been 
chosen,  as  their  avowals  fiilly  indica- 
ted. But  Mr.  Polk  was  the  outspok- 
en, unequivocal  champion  of  Annex- 
ation forthwith— Annexation  in  defi- 
ance of  Mexico — Annexation  rege- d- 
less  of  her  protest  and  the  existing 
"War — Aimexation  with  our  unjustifi- 
able claim  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eio 
Grande  ready  to  convert  the  danger 
of  war  with  Mexico  into  a  certainty 
— Annexation  in  defiance  of  the  sus^ 
ceptibilities  and  convictions  of  the 
more  conscientious   and   considerate 
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half  of  the  population  of  the  !FVee 
States  as  to  the  evil  and  peril,  the 
guilt  andshame  of  extending  and  for- 
tifying Slavery  by  the  power  and  un- 
der the  flag  of  our  Union,  No  matter 
■what  the  People  me(mt\ij  electing  him 
President — ^they  had  voted  with  their 
eyes  open ;  and  he,  while  equivocat- 
ing '  and  dissembling  on  the  Tariff 
question,  had  been  franlc  and  open 
on  this.  If  or  had  the  ruling  purpose 
with  which  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
was  pui'sued  been  disguised  hj  its 
champions.  "  It  wiU  give  a  Gibraltar 
to  tlie  South,"  said  Gen.  James  Ham- 
ilton, jr.,  of  S.  C,  an  eminent  disci- 
ple of  Calhoun,  who  had  migrated 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  her  affairs,  in 
furtherance  of  the  project.  Such 
was  the  drift  of  Southern  inculca- 
tion on  this  subject;  and  the  coloni- 
zing, the  revolutionizing,  and  the  an- 
nexing of  the  coveted  region,  were 
but  three  acta  in  the  same  drama,  and 
all  the  work  of  '  the  South,'  When 
a  Tennessee  slaveholder  and  unflinch- 
ing devotee  of  the  Slave  Power,  well 
known  as  an  earnest  and  self-pro- 
claimed Annexationist,  had  been 
chosen  President,  and  thus  invest- 
ed with  the  Executive  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Republic  for  the 
four  yeare  ensuing,  the  speedy  and 


complete   triumph   of   the    measure 
was  rendered  inevitable. 

Ml',  Tyler  was  still  President,  with 
John  C.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  would  so  remain  until  the  4th  of 
JIarch.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  the  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gre^  reassembled,  and  tlie  President 
laid  before  it,  among  otliers,  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1844,  to  Hon.  William  K, 
King,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  instruct- 
ing him  to  represent  to  the  French 
Government  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  Annexation  on  many 
gromids,  but  especially  on  that  of  its 
tendency  to  uphold  Slavery,  primari- 
ly in  Texas  itself,  but  "  ultimately  in 
the  United  Stat^  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  thiscontinent,"  Mr,  Calhoun 
assumed  that  Great  Britain  was  intent 
on  Abolition  generally ;  that  she  had 
destroyed  her  own  West  India  Colo- 
nies in  a  futile  attempt  "  to  combine 
philanthropy  with  profit  and  power,  as 
is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism  ;"  and 
that  she  was  now  employing  all  her 
diplomacy  and  influence  to  drag 
down,  first  Texas,  then  the  residue 
of  this  continent,  to  her  own  degra- 
ded level.     Says  Mr,  Calhoun : 

"In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she 
not  only  seeks  to  revive  (     '   ' 


*  Witness  the  following  letter ; 

"Columbia,  Tbnk.,  Jiim  19, 1844. 

"  Dbah  Sie: — I  have  teoently  received  several 
lettetB  in.  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  Tariff,  and  among  others  yours  of  the  lOtli 
ultimo.  My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been 
often  giveu  to  the  public  They  nra  to  be  found 
in  my  puljlio  acts,  and  ia  the  public  discussions 
in  ■which  I  have  participated. 

"  I  am  ia  favor  of  a  Tari£f  for  revenue,  such 
a  one  as  will  yield  a  sufficient  amount  to  the 
Treasury  to  defray  Uie  expenses  of  Grovemment 
economic^y  admmistered.  In  adjusting  the  de- 
bdls  of  a  revenue  Tariff,  I  have  horetoibre  eano- 
tioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties,  as 
would  produce  tho  smount  of  revenue  needed, 
and  at  the  same  tinie  afibrd  reasonable  incidental 


"In  my  judgment,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extend,  as  far  aa  it  maylse  practi- 
cable to  do  so,  by  its  revenue  laws  and  all  other 
means  within  its  power,  fsjc  and  just  protection 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  Union, 
embracing  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  fulis,   oommeree,  and  navigation.     I 
heartily  approve  Hie  resolutions  upon  this  sub- 
ject aa  passed  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, lately  assembled  at  Baltimore. 
"1  am  with  great  respect, 
"Dear  Sir,  your  ob't  serv't, 
"  James  K,  Polk. 

"  JOHS  EL  KliHE,  Esq.,  Philadelphia." 
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own  capaoitj  to  produce  tropical  prodnc- 
tiona,  bntto  diminish  and  destroy  the  capa- 
city of  thoae  who  have  so  far  ontatripped 
her  in  oonaequenoe  of  her  error.  In  pursuit 
of  the  former,  she  haa  cast  her  eyes  to  her 
East  India  possessions — to  central  and 
eastern  Africa — with  the  Tiew  of  establish- 
ing colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  sub- 
stantially, the  Slave-Trade  itself,  nnder  the 
apecions  name  of  transporting  free  labor- 
ers from  Africa  to  her  West  ludia  posses- 
sions, in  order,  if  poBwble,  to  compete  snc- 
cessfally  with  those  who  have  refused  to 
follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But  these  ail 
afford  bnt  nncertain  and  distant  hopes  of 
recovering  her  lost  superiority.  Her  main 
reliance  is  on  the  other  alternative— to  crip- 
ple or  destroy  the  prodnctiona  of  her  suc- 
cessful rivals.  There  is  bat  one  way  by 
■which  it  can  be  done,  and  fliat  is,  by  abol- 
iehing  Airioan  Slavery  throughout  this  con- 
tinent :  and  that  slie  openly  avows  to  be  the 
constant  object  of  her  policy  and  eseilions. 
It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive, 
it  may  be  done— whether  it  be  done  by 
diplomacy,  influence,  or  force;  by  secret  or 
open  means ;  and  whether  the  motive  be 
humane  or  selfish,  without  regard  to  man- 
ner, means,  or  motive.  The  thing  itself, 
should  it  be  accompiislied,  would  put  down 
all  rivalry,  and  give  her  the  undisputed  au- 
premacy  in  supplying  her  own  wants  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  thereby 
more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she  lost  by  her 
errors.  It  would  give  her  the  monopoly  of 
tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  nest  pro- 
ee«(l  to  show. 

"  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  this 
object  of  her  unceasing  solicitude  and  exer- 
tions should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  throughont  this  continent! 
Some  idea  may  he  formed  from  the  immense 
diminution  of  productions,  as  has  been 
shown,  which  has  folio  fved  abolition  in  her 
West  India  possessions.  But,  as  great  as 
that  lias  been,  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  would  be  the  effect,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  thronghont  this 
continent.  The  experiment  in  her  own 
colonies  waa  made  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  was  brought  about 
gradually  and  peaceably  by  the  steady  and 
firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed 
with  complete  power  to  prevent  or  crash  at 
once  all  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed 
to  maintain,  to  the  full,  the  political  and 
social  ascendency  of  the  former  masters 
over  their  former  slaves.  It  is  not  at  ail 
■wonderfti!  that  the  change  of  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave  tool;  place,  nnder  snch 
circumst^inces,  without  violence  and  blood- 
ebed,  and  that  order  and  peace  should  have 


been  since  preserved.  Very  different  would 
be  the  result  of  Abolition  should  it  be  effect- 
ed by  her  infiuence  and  exertions  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  other  oonntries  on  this  continent 
— and  specially  in  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  BrazU,  the  great  cultivators  of  the  prin- 
cipd  tropical  products  of  America.  To  fonn 
a  coiTcct  conception  of  what  would  be  the 
result  with  them,  we  mnst  look,  not  to  Ja- 
maica, but  to  St.  Domingo,  for  example. 
The  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiv- 
ing hate  between  the  two  races,  and  end  ia 
a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between  tliem 
for  the  Buperiority.  One  or  the  other  would 
have  to  be  subjugated,  estii'pated,  or  expell- 
ed ;  and  desolation  would'  overspread  their 
territories,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which 
it  would  take  centuries  to  recover  The  end 
wonld  be,  tha);  the  superiority  in  cnltivating 
the  great  tropical  staples  would  he  trans 
fevred  fi-om  them  to  the  Britiah.  trojicil 
possessions. 

"These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  thoae  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  poasesaed  ot 
aa  imlimited  amount  of  labor,  standing 
ready,  by  the  aid  of  British  capital,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficit  which  wonld  be  occasioned 
by  destroying  the  tropical  productions  of 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  cultivated  by  Slave  labor  on  this 
continent,  as  soon  as  tiie  increased  prices,  in 
consequence,  wonld  yield  a  profi.t.  It  is  the 
successful  competition  of  that  labor  which 
keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropica!  staples 
so  low  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with 
profit  in  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
by  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor. 

"  If  she  can  deatroy  its  competition,  she 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  these  produc- 
tions. She  has  all  the  means  of  furnishing 
an  imlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  posses- 
sions in  both  Indies,  boundless  command 
of  capital  and  labor,  mid  ample  power  to 
suppress  disturbanoes  and  preserve  order 
throughout  her  wide  domain, 

"It  la  unqneationable  that  she  regard* 
abohtion  in  Tesas  as  a  moat  important  step 
toward  this  great  object  of  policy,  so  mnch 
the  aim  of  her  solicitude  and  exertions ;  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  onr 
Union  aa  indiapensabla  to  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  there.  She  is  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  Slav- 
ery in  the  United  States,  and  how  certainly 
its  abolition  with  us  will  abolish  it  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  thereby  give  her  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  the  great 
tropical  staples,  and  tiie  command  of  the 
commerce,  navigation,  and  mannfacturea  of 
the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascen- 
dency and  political  preponderance.  To  this 
continent,  the  blow  wonld  be  calamitous  be- 
yond description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cultivation  aud  prodnc- 
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tion  of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting 
annually  in  value  to  nearly  $300,000,000,  the 
fond  which  stimulates  and  upholds  almost 
every  other  hranoh  of  its  industry,  cora- 
meroei  navigation,  and  inanufactnrea.  The 
whole,  by  their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly 
spreading  population,  wealth,  improvement, 
and  civilization,  over  the  whole  continent, 
and  vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the  indus- 
try of  Europe,  thereby  increasing  its  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts, 
in  power,  and  in  civilization. 

■"  Such  muat  be  the  result,  should  Great 
Britain  sncoeed  in  accomplishing  the  con- 
stant object  of  her  desire  and  exertions — 
the  Abolition  of  Kwro  Slavery  over  this  con- 
tinent—and toward  the  effeating  of  which 
she  r^ards  the  defeat  of  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  so  important." 

Sueh  were  the  grotmds  on  'whieh 
France  was  asked  to  give  her  sympa- 
thy and  moral  support  to  the  Annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  eountry. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr. 
John  B.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  by  leave, 
introduced  to  the  House  a  joint  re- 
solve, providing  for  the  Annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  which 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  then  also  a  Democrat, 
proposed  (January  10,  1845),  an 
amendment,  as  follows : 

"■Provided,  That,  immediately  after  the 
qneslion  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mexico  shall  have 
been  definitively  settled  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  before  any  State  formed  out  of 
the  territory  of  Texas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  the  said  territory  of  Texas  shall 
be  divided  as  follows,  to  wit;  beginning  at 
a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  midway  be- 
tween the  Nortbern  and  Southern  bounda- 
ries thereof  on  the  coast ;  and  thence  by  a 
line  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  extreme  boundai'y  thereof  so  as  to  divide 
the  same  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  in  that  portion,  of  the  said  terri- 
tory lying  south  and  west  of  the  line  to  be 
run  as  aforestud,  there  shall  be  neither  Sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  paity  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

'^And  provided  fiirther,  That  this  pro- 
vision shdl  be  considered  as  a  compact  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 


the  people  of  the  said  territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
threo-fourtlis  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Hale's  motion  that  the  rules 
he  suspended,  to  enable  him  to  oiicr 
this  proposition,  was  defeated — Yeas 
92  (not  two-thirds)  to  IS'ays  81.  Mr. 
Oharl^  J.  Ingei^oU,  of  Pa.,  reported 
(Jan.  12),  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  a  joint  resolve  in  fa- 
vor of  Annexation,  whieh  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
January  25  th,  the  debate  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  following 
joint  resolution  adopted — that  por- 
tion relating  to  Slavery  having  been 
added  in  Committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Milton  Brown  (Whig),  of  Ten- 
nessee ; 

"Seeolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea  in  Gongreaa  assembled.  That 
Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  in,  and  rightfully  belong- 
ing to,  the  Eepublio  of  Texas,  may  be  erect- 
ed into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  Stat« 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said 
Eepublic,  by  deputies  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, wiUi  Oie  consent  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  States  of  this  TJnion. 

"3.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  tha 
foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  on 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing guai'antees,  to  wit  r 

"First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject 
to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments;  and  the  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Eepublic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the 
let  day  of  January,  1846. 

"Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  afler  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks, 
ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  arm^nents,  and  ah 
other  property  and  means  peri^aiaing  to  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  the  said  Eepub- 
lio of  Tesas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which 
may  belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Ee- 
public ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands,  lying  witiiin  its 
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limits,  tfl  be  applied  to  tlie  payment  of  the 
debts  aad  liabilities  of  said  Eepublie  of 
Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  laads,  after 
discharging  B(dd  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  said  State  maj  direct;  but  in 
no  event  are  Bwd  debts  and  liabilities  to  be- 
come a  obaiT^e  apon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  Few  States,  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in.  ntimiier,  in  addition 
to  snid  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  bj  the  consent 
of  said  State,  be  foniied  out  of  the  territory 
thereof^  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admisisioii, 
under  lire  provisions  of  the  Federal  Oonsti- 
tntion.  AdA  snoh  States  as  may  be  formed 
oat  of  that  portion  of  said  territoiy  lying 
south  of  thirty-^  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  North  latitude,  ■commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as 
the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire  ;  and  io.  such  State  or  States  as 
may  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north 
of  said  Missouri  Compromise  line,  Slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Brown  was 
adopted  by  Teas  118  to  Nays  101— 
the  Yeas  consisting  of  114  Democrats 
and  4  Southern  Whigs  (as  yet)— 
Mi]  ton  Brown,  of  Tennessee ;  James 
Dellet,  of  Alabama ;  Duncan  L. 
Clinch  and  Alexander  Stephens,  of 
Georgia.  The  Nays  were  78  Whiga 
and  23  Democrats  (from  Free  States), 
among  them,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
John  P.  Hale,  Preston  King,  George 
Hathbun,  and  Jacob  Brinckerhoff — 
since  known  as  KepnbKcans.  The 
joint  resolve,  as  thus  amended,  passed 
the  House  by  Teas  120  to  Nays  98— 
the  division  being  substantially  as 
before. 

In  the  Senate,  this  resolve  was 
taken  up  for  action,  February  24th ; 
and,  on  lie  27th,  Mr.  Foster  (Whig), 
ofT  


"And  provided  farther.  That,  in  fixing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  admission,  it 
shall  be  expressly  stipolated  and  declaimed, 
that  the  State  of  Texas,  and  such  other 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  present  ten'itory  lying  south  of 
thirty-sis:  degrees  thirty  minutes  noi-th 
latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri 


Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Unioa  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  so  hereafter  asking  admis- 
sion, may  desire:  Aiid  provided  further- 
more, That  it  shall  be  also  stipulated  and 
declared  that  the  public  debt  of  Tesas  shall 
in  no  event  become  a  charge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." 

This  was  voted  down,  as  were  one 
or  two  kindred  propositions.  Mr. 
Miller  (Whig),  of  New  Jersey,  moved 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
he,  and  he  hereby  is,  anthoiized  and  advised 
to  open  n^otiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas, 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries,  and 
tiie  annexfttJoa  of  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  following  basis,  to  wit : 

"I.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory to  be  in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the 
H^noeea,  and  along  the  highlands  and  moun- 
tain bights  which  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  fi-om  the  waters  of  the  Eio  del 
Korte,   and  to   latitude   tbrty-two   degrees 

"  H.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative 
act,  01-  by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the 
will  of  the  majority,  to  express  their  assent 
to  said  annexation. 

"III.  A  State,  to  be  called  'the  State  of 
Texas,'  with  boundaiies  fixed  by  herself, 
and  extent  not  exceeding  the  largest  State 
of  the  Union,  to  he  admitted  into  the  Union, 
by  virtne  of  this  act,  on  an  eijual  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

"IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tory, to  be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the 
United  States,  aa  one  of  their  Territories,  to 
be  called  'the  South-west  Territory.' 

"V,  The  existence  of  Slavery  to  be  for- 
ever prohibited  in.  Hie  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  said  Territory,  west  of  the 
lOOth  degree  of  lon^tode  west  from  Green- 
wich, so  ais  t-o  divide,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
the  whole  of  the  annexed  councry  between 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States. 

"VI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained 
by  treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boundary, 
or  to  be  dispensed  with  when  the  Congi-ess 
of  tlie  United  States  may  deem  Buch.  as- 
sent to  he  nnneoessary. 

"VII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to 
be  adjusted  by  ti-eaty,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  come  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty- 
making  power." 

This  was  rejected  by  11  Teas — all 
Whigs  from  Free  States — to  33  Kaj's. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
to  add  to  the  House  proposition  an 
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alternative  contemplating  negotia- 
tion as  a  means  of  effecting  the  end 
proposed:  and  this  was  carried  by 
27  Yeas,  to  25  Nays — the  Nays  all 
WMge.  The  measure,  as  thus  amend- 
ed, passed  the  Senate  by  Yeas  27— 
all  the  Democrats  present  and  three 
Whigs,  of  -whom  two  thereupon 
turned  Democrats^ to  25  Nays — 
all  Whigs ; '  and  the  proposition 
being  returned  to  the  House,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  con- 
curred m  by  134  Yeas  to  77  Kays— 
a  party  vote :  so  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  decreed,  in  the  followiiig 
terms : 

i'Eesohed,  ly  fKe  Senate  and  Souse  of 
BepresentatiEes  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  Congress  doth  consent 
that  the  territory  properly  included  within, 
and  rightfnlly  belonging  to,  the  EepuHio  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to 
be  called  Che  State  qf  Texas,  with  a  repub- 
lican form  [if  goTernment,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  said  republio,  by  deputies  in 
Oonveiition  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  government,  in  order  tliat  the 
same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

"&e.  2.  And  ie  it  further  reaolDed,  That 
the  foregoing  consent  of  Congi'eas  is  given 
upon  the  following  conditions,  tuid  with  the 
following  guarantees,  to  wit: 

"  Mrst:  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject 
to  the  adjustment  by  this  Government  of  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  governments ;  and  tlie  Constitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  Eepublic 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  befort 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  oa  or  before 
tl)e  first  day  of  Januwy,  one  Uiousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  six. 

"  Second:  Said  State,  when  admitted  into 
the  Union,  aiter  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barraclis, 

>  On  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate,  Uie  Teas 
— for  the  Proposition  as  amended — wore  as  fol- 
lows— the  names  in  Ualics  being  those  of  Whiga : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buohnnan,  Colciuitt, 
DiobiQSOu,  Dis,  Fairfield,  Eamiega!!,  Haywood, 
Mendffrson,  Huger,  Johriaon,  Lewis,  McDuffle, 
Merrick,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Walker,  Woodbuiy~27. 


forte  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  ta  the 
public  defense,  belonging  to  thesaid  Republic 
of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  public  fimda,  debts, 
taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may 
belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  Eepub- 
lic ;  and  sliall  aW  retain  all  the  vacant  or 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits, 
to  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  said  Republic  of  Texas; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharg- 
ing said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event 
ai'e  said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States  of  convenient  size, 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
the  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  su;^eient 
population,  may  bei'eafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  State,  be  foi-med  out  of  the  territory 
thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  and  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  thirty-sis  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asl!:ing  admission, 
may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
shfjl  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of 
said  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Slavery,  or 
involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  bo  prohibited.. 

[wAtKElt'S   AMENDMENT ADDBD.] 

"And  he  it  farther  resolved^  Tliat  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his 
judgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  ad- 
visable, instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admisMon,  to  negotiate 
with  that  Republio;  then, 

"Be  it  reached,  That  a  State  to  be  form- 
ed out  of  the  present  Republio  of  Texas, 
with  suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and 
with  two  ropi-eseatatives  in  Congress,  until 
the  next  apportionment  of  representation, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  on  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions    of  snch    admission,    and    the 

The  Nats — against  the  proposed  AonesHtioa 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Oboale,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  ISvana, 
Faster,  Francis,  liuntiugtou,  Jarnagin,  MaDgiim, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pesrce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Bives, 
Simmons,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge — 35. 
Teas:  From  Free  States,  13;  Stave  Stales,  14. 
Kayb  ;     "       "        "      12  i      "         "     13. 
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ceaaioa  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory 
to  the  United  Statea,  shall  he  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  Tesas  and  the  United 
States. 

"Andieiffarth^emodted,  That  the  sura 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  he,  and  the 
same  ia  hereby,  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations,  to 
agree  upon  tie  terms  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  or  hy  articles  to  he  submitted  to 
the  two  Honses  of  OougresB,  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

"  Approved,  March  2,  1845," 

President  Tyler  immediately,  on 
tlie  last  day  of  his  term,  rendered 
the  Walker  amendment  nugatory  by 
dispatching  a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
secure  her  assent  to  Annexation,  pure 
and  simple ;  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
thfi  measure  was  secured. 

Tho  pretext  or  show  of  compromise 
with  respect  to  Slavery,  hy  a  partition 
of  territory,  was  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  this  most  objectionable  mea- 
sur«.  So  much  of  Texas  as  lay  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36«  30'  north  lati- 
tude was  thereby  allotted  to  Pree 
labor,  when  Texas  had  never  eon- 
trolled,  and  did  not  at  that  moment 
possess,  a  single  acre  north  of  that 
parallel,  nor  for  two  hundi'ed  miles 
south  of  it.  All  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  her  north  of  that  hne  was  New 
Mexico,  which  had  never  been  for  a 
week  under  the  flag  of  Texas.  While 
seeming  to  cnrtail  and  eh-cimiscribe 
Slavery  north  of  the  above  parallel, 
this  measure  really  extended  it  north- 
ward io  that  parallel,  whitb  it  had 
not  yet  approached,  under  the  flag 
of  Texas,  within  hundreds  of  miles. 
But  the  chief  end  of  this  sham  com- 
promise was  the  involving  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  in  an  indirect 
indorsement  of  the  claim  of  Texas  to 
the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande, 
from  its  mouth  toitSBouree;  and  this 


This  complete  triumph  of  Annexa- 
tion, even  before  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  was  hailed  with  exultation 
throughout  the  South,  and  received 
with  profound  sensation  and  concern 
at  the  North.  It  excited,  moreover, 
some  surprise  ;  as,  three  days  before 
it  occurred,  its  defeat  for  that  session 
appeared  almost  certain.  Mr,  Bag- 
by,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, positively  declared  from  his 
seat  that  he  would  not  support  it ; 
while  the  opposition  of  Messrs,  Niles, 
of  Connecticut,  Dix,  of  !New  York, 
and  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  deemed 
invincible ;  but  the  Alabamian  was 
tamed  by  private,  but  unquestiona- 
ble, intnnations,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
State,  nor  even  to  remain  in  Wasli- 
ington,  if  his  vote  should  defeat  the 
darling  project ;  and  the  repugnance 
of  Messra.  NUes,  Dix,  and  Benton, 
was  somehow  overcome — tlie  Walker 
amendment  serving  as  a  pretext  for 
submission  to  the  party  behest,  when 
no  plausible  excuse  could  be  given. 
Mr.  Polk  was  already  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  mailing  up  his  jew- 
els ;  and  he  had  very  ireely  intima- 
ted that  no  man  who  opposed  Annex- 
ation should  receive  office  or  con- 
sideration at  hie  hands.  The  three 
Tylerized  Wliigs  irom  the  South, 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  had  not 
been  counted  on  as  opponents  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North,  hav- 
ing elected  Mr.  Polk  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle,  and  being  intent  on  tiie 
imminent  distribution  of  the  spoils, 
might  regi'et  this  early  fruit  of  their 
triumph,  but  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed openly  to  denounce  it.  Mr.  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had 
evinced  (as  we  have  seen)  uisubor- 
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dination  in  the  House,  and  who  was 
then  the  regular  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  next  House  in  the  election 
just  at  hand,  was  thrown  off  the 
ticket  unceremoniously,  and  another 
nominated  in  his  stead — who,  how- 
ever, failed  of  success ;  the  election 
rraulting  in  no  choice,  so  far  as  this 
seat  was  concerned.  Three  regular 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  others. 
In  no  other  State  was  there  any  open 
andfonnidable  opposition  manifested 
by  Democrats  to  this  sudden  consum- 
mation of  the  Texan  intrigue. 

The  Whigs  and  Abolitionists  of 
the  Free  States,  of  course,  murmur- 
ed ;  but  to  what  end  ?  What  could 
they  do  ?  The  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration must  hold  the  reins 
for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  its 
decided  ascendency  in  both  Houses 
of  the  nest  Congress  was  already 
amply  secured.  There  were  the 
usual  editorial  thundering ;  perhaps 
a  few  sermons,  and  lees  than  half-a^ 
dozen  rather  thinly-attended  public 
meetings,  mainly  in  JIaseachusetts, 
whereat  ominous  whispers  may  have 
been  heard,  that,  if  things  were  to 
go  on  in  this  way  much  longer,  the 
Union  would,  or  should,  be  dissolved. 
This  covert  menace  was  emphatically 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
of  Boston,  speaking  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  leading  Whigs. 
"  Our  country,  however  bounded," 
was  declared  by  him  entitled  to  his 
allegiance,  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. The  great  majority,  even  of 
the  murmurei^,  went  on  with  their 
industry  and  their  trade,  their  pur- 
suits and  their  aspirations,  as  though 


nothing  of  special  moment  had  hap- 
pened. 

Tet  it  did  not  escape  the  regard 
of  keen  observers  that  our  country 
had  placed  herself,  by  annexing 
Texas  under  the  circumstances,  not 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  ag- 
gressor on  the  rights  of  neighboring 
helplessness,  but  of  a  champion  and 
propagandist  of  Slavery,  as  the  fit, 
beneficent  condition  of  the  producers 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  staples 
throughout  the  world.  The  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  France,  with  one 
or  two  others  of  like  purport,  aimed 
more  directly  at  England,  justified 
and  commended  onr  designs  on 
Texas  expressly  and  emphatically  on 
this  ground.  England,  he  argued, 
was  plotting  the  extinction  of  Slave- 
ry throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  United  States  must 
clutch  Texas,  or  she  would  soon  fall 
a  prey  to  British  intrigue  and  British 
influence — ^being  induced  thereby  to 
emancipate  her  slaves ;  thus  dealing 
a  damaging,  if  not  mortal,  blow  to 
Slavery  throughout  the  New  World. 
To  avert  this  blow,  and  to  shield  the 
social  and  industrial  system  which  it 
menaced,  were  the  chief  ends  of  An- 
nexation. 

Now,  it  was  not  literally  true  that 
our  country  was  thus  presented,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  questionable  at- 
titude of  a  champion  of  Slavery.  In 
our  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  our  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
acting  under  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department,"  had  adroitly 
bound   Great    Britain  to   return  to 


° "  The  negroea  taken  from  the 
States  should  be  returned  to  theit  owners,  or 
paid  for  at  their  full  value.  If  these  Elaveawere 
considered  as  non-comhatanta,  thoy  ought  to  be 
restored;  if  as  property,  they  ought  to  be  paid 


for."  This  stipulation  is,  moreover,  expressly 
mcluded  "in  the  coDditioca  oo  which  you  are 
to  insist  in  the  proposed  n^otjations." — Letter 
of  Instrurtinim  from  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
Slate,  2Slh  January,  181i, 
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tis  Bucli  slaves  as  had  escaped  from 
our  coast  to  her  crnisers,  during  the 
progr^s  of  tlie  war.'  And,  under 
this  treaty,  after  a  tedious  eontroTer- 
sy,  Great  Britain — ^refusing,  of  eoursej 
to  Burrender  persons  ■who  had  fled 
from  her  enemies  to  her  protection — 
was  compelled,  in  1818,  on  the  award 
of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  to  pay  over 
to  ua  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  hedivided  among 
our  bereft  slaveholdei-s.  Before  this 
Bma  was  received  (1826-7),  our  Gov- 
ernment had  made  application  to  the 
Britislj  for  a  mutual  stipulation,  by 
treaty,  to  return  fugitives  from  labor. 
But,  though  Great  Britain,  through 
her  colonies,  was  then  a  slave-holding 
nation,  she  peremptorily  declined  the 
proposed  reciprocity.  The  first  ap- 
plication for  such  a  nice  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  Mi'.  Gallatin,  our 
Minister  at  London,  under  instruc- 
tions from  llr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  June  19, 1836.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  1827,  Mr.  GaUatua  com- 
municated to  his  Government  the 
final  answer  of  the  British  Minister, 
that  "it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  agree  to  the  stipidation  for 
the  surrenderoffngitive  slaves;"  and, 
when  the  application  was  renewed 
through  our  next  Minister,  Mr. 
James  Barbour,  the  British  Minister 
conclusively  replied  that  "  the  law  of 
Parliament  gives  freedom  to  every 
slave  who  effects  his  landing  on  Brit- 
ish ground."  Yet  a  Democratic 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  1828, 
(May  10),  requested  the  President 


rangement,  whereby  fiigitive  slaves,  who 
have  taliea  refuge  in  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  that  Government,  may  be  surreadereil 
by  the  functionaries  thereof  to  tlieir  mas- 
ters, upon  making  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
ownership  of  stud  slaves." 

A  Pr^idential  Election  was  then 
imminent,  and  neither  party  willing 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Slave 
Power:  so  this  disgracefid  resolve 
passed  the  House  without  a  division. 

In  1826,  Jofel  E.  Poinsett,  our  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  acting  under  instme- 
tions  from  Mr.  Clay,  negotiated  witli 
the  Mexican  Government  a  treaty  for 
the  mutual  restoration  of  runaway 
slaves,  but  the  Mexican  Senate  refu- 
sed to.  ratify  it.  In  1831  (January 
S),  the  brig  Comet,  a  regular  slaver 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
her  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  with  a 
cargo  of  164  slaves,  was  lost  off  the 
island  of  Abaco.  The  slaves  were 
saved,  and  carried  into  Sew  Provi- 
dence, a  British  port,  whtee  authori- 
ties immediately  set  them  at  liberty. 
And  in  1838  (Februaiy  4),  the  brig 
Encomium,  from  Charleston  to  Sew 
Orleans  with  45  slaves,  was  also 
wrecked  near  Abaco,  and  the  slaves, 
in  like  manner,  earned  into  New 
Providence,  and  there  declared  free. 
In  ^February,  1835,  the  Enterprise, 
another  slaver  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, proceeding  to  Charleston  with 
78  slaves,  was  driven  in  distress  into 
Bermuda,  where  tlie  slaves  were  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty.  After  long 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  pai-t  of  our 
Government,  the  British  Cabinet  re- 
luctantly consented  to  pay  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
expressly  on  the  grounds  that  Slavery 


' "  Abt.  I.  All  territory,  places,  and  poasea- 
Biona  whateTer,  taken  from  either  party  by  the 
other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken 
after  the  2i|iiiing  of  this  treaty,  sIisU  be  restored 
without  delay;   and  without  eauaing  any  de- 


the  carrying  away  of  the  artillery, 
or  otlier  pviblio  property  orii/iMdly  captu/red  in 
said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  np- 
on  the  escliange  of  the  ratifloationa  of  tins  trea 
ty,  or  anyslanes,  or  other  privite  pi'operty." 
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still  existed  in  the  British  "West  In- 
dies at  the  time  their  elayea  were  lib- 
erated ;  but  refused  to  pay  for  th<«e 
of  tlie  Enterprise,  or  any  other  slaver 
that  might  be  brought  on  British  soil 
exibsequently  to  the  passage  of  ber 
Emancipation  act.  Importunity  and 
menace  were  alike  exhausted  by  our 
diplomatists  down  to  a  recent  period, 
but  to  no  pui-poae.  Great  Britain 
stubbornly  refused  either  to  unite 
■with  us  in  a  reciprocal  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  then'  masters,  or  in 
paying  for  such  as,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, or  through  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  might  emerge  from  Amer- 
ican bondage  into  British  liberty. 

Our  repeated  invasions  of  Florida, 
while  a  Spanisli  colony,  our  purchase 
of  that  colony  from  Spain,  and  our 
unjust,  cratly,  and  discreditable  wars 
upon  her  Aboriginal  tribes,  were  all 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  the  inter- 
eete  and  security  of  the  slaveholders 
of  southern  Ueoi^a  and  Alabama, 
whose  chattels  would  persist  in  fol- 
lowing each  other  out  of  Christian 
bondage  into  savage  freedom.  Gen. 
Jactaon,  in  1816,  wrote  to  Gen. 
Gaines  with  respect  to  a  fort  in 
Florida,  then 


"If  the  fort  hai'bora  the  negroes  of  onr 
citizens,  or  of  friendly  Indians  living  within 
our  territory,  or  holds  out  inducements  to 
the  slaves  of  our  citizens  to  desert  from 
their  owners'  seivice,  it  must  he  destroyed. 
Notify  the  Governor  of  Peiisacola  of  your 
advance  into  his  territory,  and  for  tlie 
espresa  purpose  of  destroying  these  lawless 
baaditti." 

Gen.  Gaines,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  execute  this  order;  but  a  gun- 
boat, sent  up  the  Apalachieola  river 
by  our  Commodore  Patterson,  on  the 
37th  of  July,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  fort  by  firing  red-hot  shot,  explo- 
ding its  maga^ne.  The  result  is  thus 
summed  up  in  the  official  report : 
13 


"  Three  hundred  negroes,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  were  in 
the  fort;  of  these  two  hundred  and  sevenfy 
were  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
mortally  wounded." 

Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  expre^ly  justifies  the  destrac- 
tion  of  this  fort  on  the  ground  of 
its  affording  a  harbor  "  for  rnnaway 
slaves  and  disaffected  Indians;"  add- 
ing, "  tliey  have  no  longer  a  place  to 
ily  to,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to 


The  resistance  interposed  by  Gen. 
Cass,  our  Minister  at  Paris  in  1840- 
41,  to  the  treaty  negotiated  between 
the  Great  Powers,  conceding  a  mutu- 
al right  to  search  on  the  slave-coast 
of  Africa,  witli  a  view  to  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  though  cloaked  by  a  jealousy 
of  British  maritime  preponderance, 
was  really  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
Slave  Power.  The  concession,  by 
our  Government,  of  the  right  to 
search,  since  that  Government  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devo- 
tees of  Slavery,  is  suggestive.  It 
was  American  Slavery,  not  Ameri- 
can commerce,  that  dreaded  the  vis- 
itation of  our  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  central  Africa  by  National 
cruisers,  intent  on  the  punishment  of 
a  crime  which  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced piracy  by  the  awakened 
conscience  of  Christendom. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  more  than  one 
hundred  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen  to  represent,  to  advance,  and 
to  guard,  before  all  else,  the  interests 
of  Slavery,  and  one  hundred  electo- 
ral votes  were  controlled,  primarily, 
by  that  interest,  it  was  morally  impos- 
sible that  our  Government  should  not 
be  warped  into  subserviency  to  our 
National  cancer.     A  '  peculiar  insti- 
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tution,'  creating  and  Tipholding  the 
title  to  a  species  of  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  Millions  of  dollars, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  re- 
spected and  inflnential  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  public  service,  and 
through  every  act  of  the  Federal 
authorities  calculated  to  affect  its 
stability,  its  prosperity,  or  its  power. 
But,  up  to  this  time,  Slavery  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection 
and  championship  of  the  Federal 
Government  expressly  as  a  domestic 
institution — as  an  important  interest 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  American 
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people.  la  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  tlie  reasons  officially  adduced 
theretbr,  it  challenged  the  regai-d  of 
mankind  and  defied  the  consciences 
of  our  own  citizens  as  a  great  Na- 
tional interest,  to  the  protection  of 
which,  at  all  hazards  and  under  all 
circumstances,  our  Government  waa 
inflexibly  committed,  and  with  whose 
fortunes  those  of  our  country  were 
inextricably  blended.  For  the  first 
time,  our  Union  stood  before  the 
nations,  not  merely  as  an  upholder, 
but  as  a  zealous,  unscrupulous  propa^ 
gandist  of  Human  Slavery. 


THE  MISSION"  OF   SAMUEL    HOAR. 


The  Federal  Constitution  (Art. 
iv.  §  2)  provides  that  "  The  citizens 
"  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  aU 
"  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
"  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  is  plainly  condensed  from  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  adopted  in 
1778,  and  thenceforth  our  bond  of 
Union,  until  superseded  in  1787-8 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  afore- 
said.    That  provision  is  as  follows ; 

"Art.  4.  The  battel-  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate mutufll  friendship  and  intercourse 
among  tie  people  of  tbe  different  States  in 
tlie  ftiiou,  the  free  inliabitants  of  eacli 
State  —  panpera,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives 
&oni  justice  excepted  —  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privtl^es  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  eaoh  Btate  shall  have  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade 
and  commerce,  anl^ect  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  respectively." 


"When  this  Article  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  delegates  from  South 
Carolina  moved  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "  xohiW''  between 
"free"  and  "inhabitants;"  which 
waa  emphatically  negatived  —  only 
two  States  voting  for  it ;  so  it  was 
determined  that  States  had,  or  might 
have,  citizens  who  were  not  "  white," 
and  that  these  should  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every 
other  State. 

We  have  seen'  that  Congress,  in 
1821,  resisted  the  attempt  of  Mis- 
soiui  to  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  fi'ee  colored  persons,  deeming  it  a 
palpable  violation  of  that  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution 
above  quoted;  and  would  not  ad- 
mit that  State  into  the  Union  until, 
by  a  second  compromise,  she  wt^  re- 
quired   to  pledge  herself   that  her 
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itare  Bhould  pa^  no  act  "  by 
"  which  any  of  the  citizens  of  either 
"of  the  States  should  be  excluded 
"  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  and  immunities  to  ■wliich  they 
"  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
'*  of  the  United  States."  There  was 
no  question  pending,  no  proscription 
or  exclusion  meditated,  but  that  af- 
fecting colored  persona  only ;  and 
Congress,  by  the  above  action,  clear- 
ly affirmed  their  right,  when  citizens 
of  any  State,  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  all  other 
States. 

The  assumption  that  negroes  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  citizens,  ia  abund- 
antly refuted  by  the  action  of  scToral 
of  the  Slave  States  themselves.  Till 
within  a  recent  period,  free  negroes 
were  not  merely  citizens,  but  electors, 
of  those  States — which  all  citizens 
are  not,  or  need  not  be.  John  Bell, 
when  first  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1827,  running  out  Felix  Grundy,  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  several  colored 
electors,  and  used,  long  after,  to  con- 
fess his  obligation  to  them. 


North  Carolina  allowed  Tiev  free 
negroes,  who  possessed  the  requisite 
quaHfications  in  other  respects,  to 
vote,  regardless  of  their  color,  down 
to  about  1830.  Their  habit  of  vot- 
ing for  the  ^Federal  or  Whig  candi- 
dates, and  against  the  Democratic, 
w^  a  subject  of  frequent  and  jocnlai' 
remark— the  Whigs  itieisting  that 
the  instincts  of  the  negro  impelled 
him  uniformly  to  associate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  more  gentle- 
manly portion  of  the  white  race. 

In  the  year  1835,*  the  Legislatnre 
of  South  Carolina  saw  iit  to  pass  an 
act,  whereby  any  and  eveiy  colored 
person  found  on  board  of  any  vessel 
entering  one  of  her  ports  was  to  be 
forthwith  seized  by  her  municipal 
officera,  and  lodged  in  jail ;  there  to 
remain  until  the  vessel  should  be 
cleared  for  departure,  when  said 
colored  person  or  persons  should  be 
restored  to  said  vessel,  on  payment 
of  the  eiret  and  charges  of  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  subsistence.' 

This  act  necessarily  bore  with 
great  hardship   on  the  colored  sea- 


'  December  lOlh. 

'  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  act  in  ques- 

"  11.  And,  he  ii  farther  ejiacfed  by  the  auihoriiy 
aforesoiid,  That  it  siiall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
free  n^ro,  or  persoii  of  color,  to  come  into  this 
StatOi  on  board  any  vessol.  as  a  mo]r,  steward, 
or  mariuer,  or  in  any  other  empbjment  on 
board  suelt  vessel ;  and,  in  case  any  vessel  shoU 
arrive  in  any  port  or  liorbor  of  this  State,  from 
any  otliBr  State  or  foreign  port,  liaving  on  board 
any  free  Bfigro  or  person  of  color,  employed  on 
board  such  vessel  as  a  cook,  steward,  or  mari- 
ner, or  in  wiy  other  employment,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  such 
port  or  harbor  is  sitoated,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  Buch  vessel,  to  apprehend  such  iVee 
negro  or  person  of  ctitor,  so  arriving  contrary  to 
tiiia  Act,  and  to  confine  him  or  her  closely  in 
jail,  until  such  vessel  sliall  be  hauled  off  from 
the  wharf,  and  ready  to  proceed  to  sea.  And 
that,  wiien  said  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  tlie  cap- 
tain of  the  SMd  vessel  shall  be  bounrt  to  carry 
away  sooii  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  and  to 
pay  tie  expenses  of  hie  or  her  dsteutioa.     And 


in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Uie 
sheriff  afor^aid,  immediately  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  free  negro  or  person  of  color,  to 

ivlth  good  and  sufScient  security,  ■. 
one  li-oasand  dollars,  for  such  fl^e  negro  or 
slave  so  brought  m\a  this  State,  that  he  will 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act;  and 
that,  on  his  neglect,  or  refusal,  or  disability  to 
do  tlie  same,  he  shall  be  compelled  by  the  she- 
riff aforesaid  to  haul  said  vessal  into  the  stream, 
one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  and 
reroain  until  said  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea. 
And  if  said  vessel  shall  not  be  liauled  off  fVom 
the  shore  as  aforesaid  on  tlie  order  of  the  sheriff 
aforesaid,  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of 
said  vessel  shall  be  indicted  therefor,  and,  on 
oonviotioQ,  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  not  exceedii^  sis 
months. 

"IIL  And  ie  itfurtker  enacted  iy  (fte  auihoriiy 
aforesaid,  That  whenever  any  free  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  shall  be  apprehended  or  committed 
to  jail,  as  having  arrived  in  any  vessel  in  the 
capacity  of  cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  otherwise, 
contrary  to  this  Act,  it  sl^l  be  the  duty  of  the 
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men,  pooks,  etc.,  of  Northern  vessels 
trading  to  Charleston.  Massachu- 
setts, therefore,  at  length  resolved, 
through  the  action  of  her  Legisla- 
ture,' to  test  its  constitntionality  by 
instituting  legal  proceedings,  which 
should  bring  it  ultimately  to  an  ad- 
judication by  the  Supreme  Com't  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
Gov,  Brigga  appointed  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Hoar — one  of  her  most  emi- 
nent and  venerable  citizens,  who  had 
served  her  with  honor  in  many  im- 
portant trusts,  including  a  seat  in 
Congress — to  proceed  to  Charleston, 
and  there  institute  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  judgment.  Mr.  Hoar  accepted 
this  new  duty,  and  left  home  accord- 
ingly in  November,  1844,  for  Chai-les- 
ton ;  reaching  that  city  on  the  28th 
of  that  month.  So  utterly  unsuspect- 
ing was  he  of  giving  offense,  or  pro- 
voking violence,  that  his  young 
daughter  accompanied  him. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival.  Mi'. 
Hoar  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,'  announcing 


the  fact,  and  stating  the  purpose  of 
his  mission  to  be,  "the  collecting 
and  transmission  of  accurat-e  informal 
tion  respecting  the  number  and  the 
names  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
who  have  heretofore  been,  or  may 
be,  during  the  period  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  agent,  imprisoned  with- 
out the  allegation  of  any  crime." 
He  further  stated  that  he  wiW  au- 
thorized to  bring  and  prosecute  one 
or  more  suits  in  behalf  of  any  citizen 
so  impi-isoned,  for  the  purple  of 
having  the  legality  of  such  imprison- 
ment tried  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States, 
The  next  morning,  Mr,  Hoar  call- 
ed on  Mr,  Eggleston,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  same  agency  before 
him,  and  requested  of  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Mayor  of  Charleston, 
his  object  being  to  procure  access  to 
the  records  of  ordeiB  or  sentences, 
under  which  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  understood,  had  been 
imprisoned.  Mr.  Eggleston  acceded 
to  his  request,  but  said  it  would  he 
best  that    hs  should  first    see    the 


sheriff,  during  the  conflnement  in  jail  of  such 
fi'ee  negro  or  person  of  color,  to  call  npon  some 
jnstie©  of  the  pence  or  quorum,  to  warn  euch 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  never  to  enter  the 
SDid  State  after  lie  shall  liave  departed  there- 
from ,  and  such  justice  of  the  peace,  or  quorum, 
shall,  at  the  time  of  warnuig  such  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  insert  his  or  hec  name  in  a 
book,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
sheriff,  and  shall  therein  specify  his  or  her  age, 
occupation,  hight,  and  distinguishing  marlis ; 
■which  book  shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence 
to  such  warning ;  and  said  book  shall  be  a  pub- 
lic record,  and  be  subject  and  open  to  the  exam- 
ination of  all  persona  who  may  make  application 
to  &ie  elerli  of  the  court  of  general  sessions,  in 
■whose  office  it  shall  be  deposited.  And  such 
jusitice  shall  receive  the  snm  of  two  dollars,  iiay- 
able  by  the  captain,  of  the  vessel  in  which  sdd 
free  negro  or  person  of  color  shall  be  introduc- 
ed into  this  State,  for  the  services  rendered  in 
mailing  said  entry.  And  every  free  negro,  or 
person  of  color,  who  shall  not  depart  the  State, 
in  case  of  the  captain  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
carry  him  or  her  away,  or,  having  departed, 
BhaU  again  enter  mto  the  limits  of  tlus  State,  by 


land  or  by  water,  after  having  been  warned  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  directs  in  regard  to  persons  of  color, 
who  shall  migrate,  or  be  brougbl^  into  this 
State." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  penally  of 
the  first  section  referred  to,  ia  corporal  punish- 
ment for  the  first  offense :  "  and  if,  after  said 
sentence  or  punishment,  such  free  negro  or  per- 
son of  color  sliall  still  remj^in  in  the  State  longer 
than  the  time  allowed,  or,  having  left  the  State, 
shall  thereafter  return  to  tlie  same,  upon  proof 
and  conviction  thereof  before  a  oonrt,  to  be  con- 
EHtuled  as  hereinbefore  directed,  fe  oi' s7ie  sAaK 
6e  a^ropnakd  and  appUed,  me  hoJf  thereof  to  the 
we  of  &e  SMe,  and  fits  other  half  to  the  tise  of  Ihe 
mfbimer," 
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Mayor,  and  explain  tlie  matter  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  introduction, 
Mr,  Hoar  assented,  and  Eggleston  left 
Mr.  H.  waiting  in  liis  office,  wliile  be 
proceeded  to  confer  -with  the  Mayor, 
After  a  considerable  absence,  he  re- 
turned, and  Btated  that  the  Mayor 
was  at  Columbia,  attending  the  ses- 
eion  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  temporarily  disehai^- 
ed  the  duties  of  the  officer  judged  it 
best  that  all  further  proceedings 
should  await  his  return.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  Mr.  Hoar  waited 
through  the  next  three  days  accord- 
ingly. 

Meantime,  Gov.  Hammond  had 
received  Mr.  Hoar's  letter,  and  com- 
munieated  it  to  the  Legislature,  by 
which  it  was  received  in  high  dudg- 
eon. That  Legislature  proceeded  to 
pass,  by  a  substantially 
vote,  the  following 


^^Sesohed,  1st,  That  tlie  right  to  exclude 
from  their  territories  aediUoiia  persons,  or 
others  whose  presence  may  be  dangerons  to 
their  pea«e,  ia  essential  to  every  independ- 
ent State. 

"  Sesolved,  2d,  That  free  Biid  other  per- 
Bons  of  color  are  iMt  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  confers  upon  the  eitizena  of  one 
State  the  privil^es  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Bererd  States. 

"  Resolved,  3d,  That  the  emviswfy  sent  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  with  the  avowed  piirpoae  of 
interfering  with  her  institutions,  and  dis- 
turbing her  peace,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
character  he  has  assumed,  and  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

"  Sesblved,  ith,  That  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  expel  from  onr 
territory  the  said  agent,  after  due  notice  to 
depart;  and  that  the  Legislature  wiU  s«s 
tain  the  Executive  authority  in  any  meas 
nre  it  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.' 


The  Legislature  proceeded  di- 
rectly thereafter  to  pass  an  act  for- 
bidding and  punishing  such  missions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hoar,  whereof  the 


more  material  provisions  ai'e  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I.  Be  it  exacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  now  met  and  sitting  in 
General  Assembly  and  hy  authority  of  the 
same.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
on  his,  her,  or  their  own  behalf,  or  under 
any  color,  or  in  virtue  of  any  commission 
or  authority  from  anj  State  in  this  Union, 
or  of  any  foreign  power,  come  within  tha 
limits  of  tliis  State  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  intent  to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder 
the  operation  of  such  laws  as  have  been  or 
shall  be  made  by  the  public  authorities  of 
tills  State,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  committed  for  tiial  to  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  district,  by  any  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  or  the 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Oliarleaton,  unless 
admitted  to  boil  hy  the  said  judge  or  re- 
corder; and,  upon  dueconviction  thereof  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  hanishment  from  the  State, 
and  to  snch  fine  and  imprisonment  as  may 
be  deemed  fitting  by  the  court  which  shall 
have  tried  such  offense. 

"  II,  That  any  person  within  this  State 
who  shall  at  any  time  accept  any  commis- 
sion or  authority  from  any  State,  or  public 
authority  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  or  from 


1  power,  1 


D  slaves  o 


free  persons  of  color,  and  who  shall  commit 
any  overt  act  with  intent  to  disturb  the 
peace  or  security  of  this  State,  or  with  in- 
tent to  disturb,  counteract,  or  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 

eublio  authorities  of  this  State,  made  or  to 
e  made,  in  relation  to  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons of  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  competent  court,  shall 
he  sentenced  to  pay,  for  the  first  offense,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year ;  for  the  aeoond  offense,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  seven  years,  and  pay  a  fine 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
banished  from  the  State,  as  the  court  may 
see  fit." 

[The  act  ftirthermore  requires  that  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being  sliall  require 
the  aforesaid  emissary  or  emissaries  from 
another  State,  or  from  a  foreign  power,  to 
depai-t  from  the  limits  of  tlie  Stats  in  forty- 
eight  hours— such  person  or  persons,  neg- 
lecting to  depart  within  the  specified  time, 
to  he  committed  (unless  admitted  to  hail), 
and  to  be  tried  and  punished  ss  befi^re 
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Btated;  and  provides  that  the  Sheriff  shall 
see  that  tbo  sentence  of  banishment  be  exe- 
onted,  and  imprison  suoh  offender  if  he  re- 
turns, unless  hy  nnaroidable  accident.] 

On  Monday,  Deeemljer  2d,  Mr. 
Hoar  was,  for  tte  first  time,  apprised 
of  the  reception  accorded  at  Oolnm- 
bia  to  Ills  mission,  and  of  the  com- 
motion it  had  raised.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  freely  with  those 
around  him,  he  walked  out  for  some 
distance,  and,  returning  at  dark  to 
his  hotel,  he  encountered  three  per- 
sons standing  on  the  piazza.  One 
of  them  stepped  forward  a,nd  asked, 
"  Is  your  name  Hoar,  Sir  ?"  and,  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative, 
announced  himself  as  follows :  "  I 
am  the  Sheriff  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict, and  I  have  some  business  with 
you,  Sir."  He  then  introduced  his 
associates  as  the  acting  mayor  and 
another  alderman  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Iloar  invited  them  to  walk  up  into  the 
parlor  of  the  house.  When  seated, 
the  sheriff  inquired  his  business  in 
Charleston ;  and  was  answered  that 
he  had  already  communicated  it  to 
the  Governor ;  but  he  stated  it  afresh 
to  the  sheriff,  who  said :  "  It  is  sus- 
pected that  you  are  an  Abolitionist, 
and  have  come  bere  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  measures."  After  some 
hesitation,  Mr.  Hoar  assured  him 
that  he  was  no  Abolitionist,  but  had 
been,  for  many  yeare,  a  member  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  The  sher- 
iff intimating  some  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Hoar  was  not  duly  accredited, 
the  latter  exhibited  his  commission 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  gave  permission  to  copy  it,  as 
also  the  resolves  of  the  Le^slature 
on  whicli  it  was  founded. 

The  Sheriff  continued :  "It  is  con- 
sidered a  great  insult  on  South  Caro- 


lina by  Massachusetts  to  send  an 
agent  here  on  such  busine^.  The 
city  is  highly  incensed.  You  are  in 
great  danger,  and  yo-i  had  better 
leave  tlie  city  as  soon  as  possible." 
Mr,  H.  replied  that  he  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts on  lawful  business,  and  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  at  least  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed on  Mm.  The  sheriff  then 
produced  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Attorney-General  of  South 
Carolina,  urging  the  avoidance  of  a 
resort  to  lynching,  as  tliat  would  dis- 
grace the  city,  and  adding  that  the 
person  to  prevent  such  a  procedure 
was  the  eheriff.  That  functionary 
declared  tliat  he  should  endeavor  to 
defend  Mr.  H.,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
liis  own  life,  but  doubted  his  ability  to 
do  it  in  view  of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, and  ui^ed  him,  as  a  fidend,  to 
leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  Mr.  H. 
repeated  his  answer  already  given, 
and  thereupon  his  visitors  left  him. 

The  next  morning,  the  sheriff  re- 
tiimed  and  repeated  his  representa^ 
tions  and  entreaties  of  the  evening, 
"  What  do  you  expect  *"  he  asked ; 
"  you  can  never  get  a  verdict ;  and, 
if  you  should,  the  marshal  would 
need  all  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  judgment." 
Mr.  Hoar  remarked  that  enforcing  the 
judgment  was  no  part  of  his  business, 
and  they  thereupon  separated. 

During  the  day,  several  gentle- 
men called,  making  representations 
substantially  like  the  sheriff's,  and 
setting  forth  the  various  plans  sug- 
gested for  ridding  the  city  of  his 
presence.  He  could  only  reply  that 
he  should  not  voliintarily  leave  until 
he  had  fulfilled  the  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 
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In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  Mr.  Hoar  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction called,  and  said  tte  sher- 
iff had  offered,  in  caee  lie  would 
leave,  to  agree  on  a  case  to  lae  sub- 
mitted to  the  TJ.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
and  tlience  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision.  To  this, 
3Ir.  Hoar  readily  assented,  observing 
that  such  an  agreement  would  very 
much  expedite  his  departure.  He 
had  prepared  himself,  in  Boston, 
with  the  names  of  a  number  of 
colored  seamen  who  had  been  taken 
out  of  Massachusetts  vessels  in 
Charleston,  and  there  imprisoned 
under  the  law  in  question,  and  he 
felt  authorized  by  his  commission  to 
commence  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
either  of  two  of  them.  It  was  ^reed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at 
the  sheriff's  office  next  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting this  arrangement.  At  that 
hour,  Mr.  H.  duly  appeared  at  the 
shei'iff's  office,  but  found  there 
neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  other  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  meet 
him.  Being  informed  by  one  of  the 
clerks  that  the  sheriff  had  just 
stepped  out  on  business,  and  would 
probably  soon  return,  he  waited  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  no 
purpose,  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  the  clerk  said  that,  if  he  would 
name  a  future  hour  when  he  would 
be  there,  he  would  inform  the  sheriff, 
BO  that  he  might  meet  him.  He 
named  twelve  o'clock,  and,  return- 
ing at  that  time,  found  the  sheriff. 
That  personage  now  admitted  that 
the  gentleman  who  had"  conferred 
with  Ml'.  H,  the  evening  previous 
had  correctly  represented  his  pro- 
posal ;  but  said,  that,  on  further  re- 
flection  and   consultation,  he  must 


retract  the  offer;  as  what  he  had 
proposed  might  thwart  the  purposes 
of  the  State ;  that  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  case  which  would 
properly  present  the  question  in 
controversy.  At  all  events,  he  could 
not  abide  by  his  agreement.  He 
added  that  he  had  information  from 
Gov.  Hammond  which  removed  all 
personal  objection,  but  reiterated 
his  former  remarks  about  the  insult 
by  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina, 
and  her  determination  to  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Hoar  by  some  means. 

On  leaving  the  sheriff's  office,  Mr. 
Hoar  was  proceeding  to  make  a  call, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  middle- 
aged,  decently-dressed  man,  who 
presented  a  cane  or  club,  asking,  "  Is 
your  name  Hoar  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the 
answer.  He  then  said,  "  You  had 
better  be  traveling,  and  the  sooner, 
the  better  for  yon,  I  can  tell  you ;  if 
you  stay  here  until  to-morrow  naorn- 
ing,  you  will  feel  something  you  will 
not  like,  I  am  thinking."  Mr.  Hoar 
walked  on,  passing  a  number  of 
young  men  assembled  on  the  street- 
comer,  who  offered  him  no  molesta- 
tion. In  the  evening,  a  Dr.  Whit- 
redge,  to  whom  Mr,  Hoar  had 
brought  a  letter  from  Boston,  called 
upon  him  and  ui^ed  him  to  leave 
the  city  at  the  earliest  moment.  Dr. 
W.  had  been  around  the  city,  had 
just  come  from  the  Council,  and  re- 
garded the  danger  to  Mr.  H.  as  not 
only  great,  but  imminent.  But  a 
word  was  needed  to  bring  on  tlie 
meditated  attack.  Yet  he  thought 
Mr.  Hoar,  should  he  start  at  once, 
might  get  safely  out  of  the  city.  He 
urged  him  to  procure  a  carriage,  and 
go  to  his  (W.'s)  plantation,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  would 
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Ije  hospitably  treated.  Mr.  Hoar 
thanked  him,  hat  concluded  that  he 
could  not  accept  Ms  offer,  hut  must 
remain,  and  ahide  the  consequences. 

The  following  night  p^sed  with- 
out any  disturbance.  The  next  day 
at  noon,  three  leading  citizens  of 
Charleston,  two  of  them  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  third  a  president  of 
one  of  the  city  hanks,  called  on  Mr. 
H.  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  their 
names,  saying  they  had  come  to  see 
if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
the  city. .  After  the  usual  appeals  on 
the  one  side  and  replies  on  the  other 
had  conaumed  half  an  hour,  tlie  hEiiik 
president  gave  Mr.  H.  notice  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  would  call  on 
him  at  two  o'clock  and  conduct  him 
to  the  boat.  Mr.  H.  responded  that 
he  would  he  found  there ;  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  fight  a  whole  city,  and 
was  too  old  to  run,  bo  that  they  could 
do  with  him  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  daughter 
with  him;  on  which  the  bauk  presi- 
dent observed,  "  It  is  that  which  cre- 
ates [or  created]  our  emban-assment." 
They  left  him  about  one  o'clock. 

Mr,  H.  and  his  daughter  now  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  and  waited 
from  two  till  tliree  o'clock,  but  no 
one  came.  He  afterward  learned 
that  an  accident  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  next  day  at  noon.  Dr.  Whitredge 
called  and  informed  Mr.  H,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  had 
the  city  government  to  talie 
to  remove  Mr.  H.  from  his  house,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  impend- 
ing danger.  He  had  never  intimated 
such  a  request  to  Mr.  Hoar,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  it.  But  the  fact 
that  his  host  wished  to  get  lid  of  him, 
and  that  he  could  iiud  no  other  lodg- 


ing without  exposing  whoever  shel- 
tered him  to  annoyance,  if  not  peril, 
created  a  fi'esh  embarrassment.  At 
this  moment,  a  waiter  infonned  Mr. 
Hoar  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  hall.  He  descended, 
and  found  there  the  bank-president 
and  his  associates  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  bevy,  with  an  assem- 
blage about  the  door,  on  the  piazza, 
and  in  the  street,  where  a  number  of 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  The  presi- 
dent announced  that  they  were  there 
to  conduct  him  to  the  boat.  Mr. 
Hoar  now  stated  that  there  was  a  re- 
port in  circulation  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  leave  the  city,  which  was 
not  true.  If  he  left,  it  would  be  not 
because  he  would,  but  because  he 
mvst.  The  bank-president  remarked 
that  tliere  w^  a  misunderstanding ; 
that  he  had  understood  that  Mr. 
Hoar  had  consented  to  leave  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  [or  restormg] 
the  peace  of  the  city ;  but  that,  if  he 
refused,  they  had  no  power  to  order 
him  away ;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
maining. Mr.  H,  repeated  his  lan- 
guage at  the  preceding  interview, 
which  the  pr^ident  did  not  deny  to 
be  accurate,  but  said  that  he  had 
understood  Mr.  H.  as  consenting  to 
leave. 

Hereupon,  several  of  the  party  uni- 
ted in  urging  his  departure  at  once, 
saying  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  remain,  and  that  the  pmposo 
of  his  mission  could  not  be  effected. 
Among  these,  were  two  to  whom 
lie  had  been  specially  commended. 
Finding  that  he  had  but  the  choice 
between  walking  to  the  carriage  and 
being  dragged  to  it,  Mr.  Hoar  paid 
his  biU  at  the  hotel,  called  down  his 
daughter   from  her    room,  and   en- 
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tered  witK  her  the  carriage  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  one  of  the  crowd  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  drive  on.  He 
was  thus  taken  to  the  boat,  which 
w:as  very  soon  bearing  liim  on  his 
homeward  way.  Mr.  Iloar,  in  clceing 
the  official  report  of  his  visit  to  and 
expulsion  from  SoutJi  Carolina,  asted 
the  following  portentous  questions : 

"  Has  the  OonalitnlJon  of  the  United  States 
the  least  practioal  validity  or  binding  force 
In  South  Cftrolinn,  except  where  she  thinlta 
Its  operation  favorable  to  her!  She  prohib- 
its the  trial  of  an  action  in  the  tribunals 
established  under  the  Oonatitntion  for  deter- 
mining each  oases,  iu  which  a'  citizen  of 
Iditssachnsetts  complains  that  a  citizen  of 
South   Carolina  had   done  liim.   an   injury ; 

eajing  that  she  has  herself  already  tried 
that  caiise,  and  decided  i^ainst  tlie  plain- 
tiff. She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  moba, 
but  by  her  Legislatare,  the  residence  of  a 
free  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts  within 
the  limits  of  Sonth  Ooroliua,  whenever  she 
thiaks  his  presence  there  inconsistent  with 
her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  be  regarded  as  the  conquered 
provinces  of  South  Carolina!" 

Such  was  themaimer  in  which  South 
Cai'ohna,  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
her  elaveholding  sisters,  received 
and  repelled  the  attempt  of  Has- 
sachusetts  to  determine  and  enforce 


the  rights,  while  protecting  the  Uh- 
erties,  of  her  free  citizens,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  proposed  no 
appeal  to  her  own  courts,  no  reliance 
on  her  own  views  of  conatitntional 
light  and  duty,  but  an  arbitration 
before,  aud  a  judgment  by,  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  Union,  specially  cloth- 
ed by  our  Federal  pact  with  jui-is- 
diotion  over  "aU  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion." Here  was  the  precise  case 
meditated — a  complaint  by  one  State 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
citizens  were  subverted  by  the  Isigis- 
lation  of  a  sister  State ;  here  was  the 
tribunal  created  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  trial  of  such  issues.  South 
Carolina  repudiated  its  jurisdiction, 
as  she  had  previously,  with  regard  to 
the  Tariff,  repudiated  the  authority 
of  Congress,  or  any  other  that  should 
contravene  her  own  sovereign  will. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  North 
failed,  some  years  later,  to  evince  suf- 
ficient alacrity  in  elave-catcbing,  let 
these  facta  be  freshly  remembei'ed. 


THE    WILMOT    PEOYISO. 


Mr.  Polk  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler  as 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Karch  4,  18i5.  No  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  former  with  regard  to 
Annexation  was  made,  or,  with  rea^ 
son,  expected.  The  agent  so  hastily 
dispatched  to  Texas  by  Mr,  Tyler  to 
speed  the  consummation  of  the  de- 
creed union,  was  not,  of  course, 
reeaUod.     The   new   President  was 


to  find  his  pre- 
destined work,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  encounter  some  impedi- 
ments at  the  hands  of  Northern 
members  of  his  own  party,  so  nearly 
completed  to  his  hand.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  joint  resolutions,  giving 
their  final  consent  to  Annexation, 
passed  both  Houses  of  tlie  Congress 
of  Texas  bv  a  unanimous  vote;  and 
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tills  action  was  ratified  "by  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People  of  Texas  on  the 
ensuing  ith.  of  July. 

TIio  XXIXth  Congress  met  at 
Wasliington  December  1, 1845,  with 
a  strong  Democratic  majority  in 
either  branch.  John  W.  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  130  votes  to  72  for  Samnel 
F.  Yinton  (Whig),  of  Ohio,  and  18 
scattering.  On  the  16th,  a  joint  re- 
solve, reported  on  the  10th  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories  hy  Jlr. 
Dowglaa,  of  Illinois,  formally  ad- 
mitting Texas  as  a  State  into  our 
Union,  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  141  to  56;  The  Senate  con- 
curred, on  the  22d,  by  31  Teas  to  13 
Nays. 

Thus  far,  the  confident  predictions 
of  War  with  Mexico,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  annexing  Texas, 
had  not  been  realized.  Technically 
and  legally,  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  have  been  at  war  ever  since 
we  had  determined  on  Annexation 
practically  and  in  fact,  we  were  not. 
No  belligerent  action  on  tlie  part  of 
Mexico  directly  followed  the  decisive 
step,  or  its  official  promtilgation. 
Our  commerce  and  our  flag  were 
still  welcomed  in  the  Mexican  ports. 
The  disposable  portion  of  our  little 
army,  some  1,500  sti'ong,  mider  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  commander  of  the 
Southwestern  department,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  "Washington, 
embarked  (Jidy,  1845)  at  New  Or- 


leans, and  landed,  early  in  August, 
at  Corpus  Christi,  on  Aransas  Bay, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  which 
the  extreme  western  limit  of 
Texan  occupation.'  The  correspond- 
3  between  tlie  Secretaiy  of  War 
(Gov.  Marcy)  and  Gen,  Taylor, 
which  preceded  and  inspired  this 
movement,  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
Polk  and  his  Cabinet  desired  Gen. 
Taylor  to  debark  at,  occupy,  and 
hold,  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  though  they  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  giving  an  order 
to  that  effect,  hoping  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor would  take  a  hint,  as  Gen.  Jackson 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  Plorida 
operations,  and  do  what  was  desired 
in  such  manner  as  would  enable  the 
Government  to  disavow  him,  and 
evade  the  responsibility  of  his  course. 
Gen.  Taylor,  however,  demanded  ex- 
plicit instructions,  and,  being  there- 
upon directed  to  take  petition  so  as 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  the  soil  of 
onr  new  acquisition  "  to  the  extent 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,"  he  stopped  at  the 
Nueces,  as  aforesaid.  Here,  though 
no  hostilities  were  offered  or  threatr 
ened,  3,500  more  trooj®  were  sent 
him  in  November.  Official  hints 
and  innuendoes  that  he  was  expected 
to  advance  to  the  E.io  Grande  con- 
tinned  to  reach  him,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  ;  and  at  length,  about 
the  1st  of  March,  he  received  positive 
orders   from    the  President    to   ad- 


'  Hon.  Charles  J.  Ingeraoll,  a  leading  Demo- 
cradc  representatiTe  in  Congress  ftom  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  B,  sealous  Annei^ticaiisl,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House,  Janoaiy  3, 1846,  stud: 

"The  territorial  Dmits  are  marked  in  the  con- 
figuration of  this  ooDtinent  by  an  Almighty  hand. 
The  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  Kid  the 
MiEsissippi  Riyers  *  *  •  these  are  natnr- 
aSly  our  waters,  with  lieif  estuaries  in  the  Baj- 
of  Mealoo.    The  stupendous  deserts  between 


the  ITueces  and  the  Bravo  rivers,  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  llie 
Mauritanian  races.  Tliere  ends  the  valley  of 
the  West.  There  Meiico  begins.  *  •  «  We 
ought  to  stop  there,  because  interminable  con- 
flicts must  ensue,  either  on  our  going  South  or 
their  coming  ITorth  of  that  gigantic  boundary. 
While  peace  is  cherished,  that  boundary  wiU  be 
kept  sacred.  Sot  (all  the  spirit  of  conquest 
rages,  wll  the  people  on  clthur  side  molest  or 
niJT  with  each  other." 
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Vance.  He  accordingly  put  hia  col- 
umn in  motion  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  crossing  the  arid  waste,  over 
one  hundred  miles  wide,  that  stretch- 
es south-weatward  nearly  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  reached  the  hank  of  that 
river,  opposite  Matamoraa,  on  the 
2Sth.  Here'he  erected  Fort  Brown, 
commanding  ifatamorta — the  Mexi- 
cans, under  Ampudia,  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  throwing  up 
batteries  on  their  side.  These  being 
completed,  Ampudia  (April  12th)  ad- 
dressed Gen.  Taylor,  reijuiring  him 
to  return  to  the  Nueces  forthwith, 
there  to  remain  "while  our  Govern- 
ments are  regulating  the  pending 
question  relative  to  Texas ;"  with  a 
wai-ning  that  Ms  refusal  would  be 
regarded  hy  Mexico  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  Gen,  Taylor  courteously  re- 
plied that  he  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tions that  were  incompatible  with  the 
Mexican's  requirement.  Ampudia 
was  soon  after  superseded  by  Arista, 
who,  eai'ly  in  May,  crossed  the  Itio 
Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  men, 
and,  on  the  8th,  attacked  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's 2,300  at  Palo  Alto,  and  waa 
badly  defeated.  Retreating  to  a 
strong  position  at  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma,  a  few  miles  distant,  he  was  tliere 
attacked  nest  day  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  routed  his  forces,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  and  drove  them  in  disorder 
across  the  river.  The  Mexican  lo^ 
in  these  two  affairs  was  1,000  men, 
with  eight  gnns,  and  a  large  amoxmt 
of  baggage.  The  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the 
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;  the  "  spoils 


Rio  Grande  wai 
of  victory." 

President  Polk  (May  11th)  commu- 
nicated some  of  these  facts  to  Con- 
gress in  a  Special  Message,  where- 
in he  averred  tiiat  the  Mexicans 
had  "  at  last  invaded  ow  terntory, 
and  shed  the  hlood  of  c 


two  days  afterward,  responded,  by 
the  passage  of  an  act,  caQing  out 
60,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  struggle  thus  begun,  with  a 
preamble,  running, 

"Whereas,  liy  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexieo,  a  state  of  wai'  esiats  between  that 
Govemiiient  and  the  United  States,  Be  it 
enacted,'''  eto. 

Only  14  votes  in  the  House,  and 
2  in  the  Senate  were  east  against  this 
bill,  though  several  members  (among 
them  Mr.  Calhoun)  refused  to  vote 
on  it  at  all;  and  a  motion  in  the 
House  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
was  sustained  by  nearly  every  mem- 
ber elected  as  a  Whig, 

Congre^  remained  in  session  tUl 
the  10th  of  August ;  before  which 
time,  it  had  become  evident  that 
Mexico,  distracted  and  enfeebled  by 
so  many  revolutions,  conld  make  no 
effective  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  our  arms.  President  Polk,  not 
without  reason,  believed  tliat  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  negotiated  wiii 
her  rickety  government,  whereby,  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on 
our  part,  not  only  the  boundary  of 
the  Eio  Grande,  but  a  very  consider- 


'The  following  ia  eztracted  from  a  letter 
imtten  by  one  of  our  ofHcers,  soon  after  Gen. 
Taylor's  arrival  on  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and  before 
tlie  outbreak  of  actual  hostiUIJea ; 

"  Camp  opposite  MATiiioBAs,  April  19,  1 846. 

Eight  in  the  enemj's  country,  actually  occupy- 
ing flieir  com  and  cotton  ields,  Uie  people  of 


the  soil  leaving  their  homes,  and  we,  with  a 
small  handful  of  men,  marching  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  drums  beating,  right  under  tiie  very 
guns  of  one  of  their  principal  cities,  displaying 
the  star-apfingled  banner,  as  if  in  defiance^  un- 
der their  very  nose,  aiid  they,  with  an  army 
twice  om'  size,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down,  and 
make  not  the  least  resistauce,not  the  first  eSbrtto 
drive  the  invaders  offi   There  is  no  parallel  to  it." 
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atle  acquisition  of  hitherto  Mexican 
territory  beyond  that  river,  might  be 
secured.  He  accordingly  (August  8) 
sent  a  Special  Message  to  Ctmgresa, 
asking  that  a  considerable  sum  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  these  pur- 
poses. A  bill  was  immediately  re- 
ported and  considered  in  Committee 
of  .the  Whole,  making  appropriations 
of  $30,000-  for  expenses  of  negotia- 
tions, and  $2,000,000,  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Pr^ident,  in 
making  such  a  treaty.  This  bill 
seemed  on  the  point  of  passing 
through  all  its  stages  without  serious 
opposition. 

But  what  should  be  the  Social  or 
labor  system  of  the  territori^  abont 
to  be  acquired  ?  This  question  could 
be  no  longer  postponed  nor  evaded. 
Hitherto,  Slavery  had  entered  upon 
each  succeeding  straggle  for  a  new 
territory  with  the  great  advantage  of 
prior  possession.  Virginia,  which 
claimed  the  ownership  of  most  of  the 
territory  North- west  of  the  Ohio, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  a  Slave  State,  and  her 
outlying  territories,  it  might  fairly  be 
argued,  inherited  her  domestic  insti- 
tutions; Alabama  and  Mississippi 
were,  in  like  manner,  constructively 
slaveholding  at  the  outset,  hy  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  !N"orth  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  from  which  States  they 
were  cut  off.  Louisiana  (including 
Missouri)  had  come  to  us  slavehold- 
ing from  France;  so  had  Florida 
from  Spain ;  while  Texas  had  been 
colonized  and  revolutionized  mainly 
by  Southerner,  who  imprinted  on  her 
their  darling  "institution"  before  we 
had  any  voice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
case  of  each,  it  had  been  plausibly 
and  suceesafLilly  contended  that  their 
Slavery  was   no  concern  of  oure — 


that  it  was  establislied  and  legalized 
before  we  were  empowered  to  speak 
in  the  matter,  and  must  be  upheld 
until  those  more  immediately  inter- 
ested should  see  fit  to  abolish  it. 
This  consideration  had  prevailed 
even  in  tlie  recent  instance  of  Texas, 
where  all  partitionhad  been  refused, 
all  real  compi'omise  scouted,  on  the 
a^umption  that  Slavery  was  already 
in  possesion,  and  did  not  care  to  di- 
vide what  was  wholly  its  own. 

The  case  was  now  decidedly  alter- 
ed. Mexico  had  utterly  abolished 
Slavery  some  twenty  years  before ; 
and  every  acre  that  she  should  cede 
to  us  beyond  the  Rio  Grrande  would 
come  to  ua  free  soil.  Should  it  so 
remain,  or  be  surrendered  to  the 
domination  and  uses  of  Slavery  ?  It 
was  well  known  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  elaborated  a  new  dogma  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigency,  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  held  to  carry 
Slavery  into  every  rood  of  Federal 
tenitory  whence  it  was  not  excluded 
by  positive  law.  In  other  words, 
every  citizen  of  any  State  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  migrate  into  any 
territory  of  the  Union,  carrying  with 
him  whatever  the  law  of  his  own 
State  recognized  as  property ;  and 
this  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  and 
defended  as  his  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  of  and  within  said  ter- 
ritory. Should  this  view  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  some  decided  protest,  some 
positive  action,  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  President  Polk,  with  every 
suce^sor  of  hke  faith,  would  adopt 
it,  and  that  the  vast  and,  as  yet, 
nearly  unpeopled  regions  about  to 
be  acquired  from  Mexico  would  thus 
he  added  to  the  already  spacious  do- 
minions of  the  Slave  Power. 

There  was  a  hasty  consultation,  in 
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default  of  time  or  opportunity  for 
one  more  deliberate,  among  those 
Democratic  members  from  Free 
States  who  felt  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  juBtifiahle  or  tolerable  con- 
cession to  Slavery  had  already  been 
reached ;  wherein  Messrs.  Haralin, 
of  Maine,  George  Eathbun,  Martin 
Grover  and  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylva^ 
nia,  Jacob  Brinckerhoff  and  Jamea 
J.  Faran,  of  Ohio,  McClelland,  of 
Michigan,  and  others,  toot  part ;  as 
the  result  of  which,  Mr.  Wilmot 
moved  to  add  to  the  first  section 
of  the  hill  the  following  : 

^'■Provided,  That,  as  an  express  and  fnnda- 
meiital  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
torritory  from  the  Eeputlio  of  Mexico  hy  the 
United  States,  hy  vu-tue  of  ajiy  treaty  tliat 
may  be  negotiated  between  liem,  and  to 
the  use  by  the  Exeontive  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated,  neither  Slayery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitnde  shall  ever  esist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  esoapt  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  coa- 
vioted." 

This  Proviso  was  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee by  80  Ays  to  64  Noes  —  only 
three  members  (Democrats),  it  was 
said,  from  the  Free  States,  passing 
through  the  tellers  in  response  to  the 
call  for  the  Koes.  The  bill  was 
thereupon  reported  to  the  House ; 
and  Mr.  Eathbnn,  of  New  York, 
moved  the  Previous  Question  on  its 
engrossment  (so  as  to  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  this  Proviso).  This 
was  met  by  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  motion  that  the  bill  do  Ue 
on  the  table — in  other  words,  that  the 
original  measure,  hut  a  moment  since 
deemed  so  vital,  be  voted  down,  in 
order  to  kUl  the  Proviso,  This  was 
defeated  on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Nays— aJl  the  members  from  Slave 
States  but  Messrs.  William  P.  Thom- 
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asson  and  Henry  Grider  (Whigs),  of 
Kentucky,  voting  to  lay  on  the  table, 
with  Messrs.  John  Pettit,  of  Indiana, 
and  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  John  A. 
McClemand  (Democrats),  of  Illinois, 
and  Robert  0.  Sdienck  (Whig),  of 
Ohio,  making  79;  while  the  Yeas 
(comprising  all  the  Whigs  but  one, 
and  nearly  all  the  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  with  the  two  Kentucky 
Whigs  aforesaid),  were  93.  The  hill 
was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a  third  reading  by  85  Yeas  to 
80  Nays,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  then  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
ee^on.  On  its  being  taken  up,  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama  (a  close 
adherent  of  Mr.  Calhoun),  moved 
that  the  Proviao  aforesaid  be  Btriek- 
en  out ;  whereupon  Mr.  John  Davia 
(Whig),  of,  Massachusetts,  rose  to  de- 
bate, and  persisted  in  speaking,  as 
though  against  time,  until  noon, 
which  had  been  concmTently  fixed 
as  the  hour  of  adjournment ;  so  the 
session  terminated,  and  the  bill  and 
proviso  failed  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  President  Polk  would  have 
vetoed  the  biU,  because  of  the  Proviso, 
had  they  then  passed. 

Mr.  Davia  died'  not  many  years 
afterward,  and  no  explanation  of  his 
course  in  this  instance  was  ever  given 
to  the  public.  He  may  have  desired 
only  to  defeat  some  obnoxious  meas- 
ure which  would  have  come  up  and 
which  would  probably  have  passed  if 
this  bill  had  been  promptly  disposed 
of  It  is  cei'tain  that  Gen.  Cass,  then 
a  Senator,  complained,  on  liis  home- 
ward journey,  of  Mr.  Davis  having 
defeated  a  measure  which  should  have 
been  passed,  so  as  to  preclude  aU  fur- 
ther controveray  with  regard  to  the 
Extension  of  Slavery. 


Jt  Wori^ester,  lliisa.,  April  19tli, 
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More  than  a  year  thereafter,  with  a 
Baltimore  OoiiTention  and  a  Presiden- 
tial election  in  immediate  prospeet, 
Gen.  Oass  was  interrogated  by  Mr, 
A.  O.  Pi  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee, 
with  regard  to  his  opinion  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  In  his  reply ,^  Gen. 
C.  BajB ; 

"  The  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been  before  the 
country  for  some  time.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public 
press.  I  am  strongly  irapresaed  witli  the 
Opinion  that  a,  great  eha/nge  has  been  going 
on  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  snbjeot,  in 
my  ovm  as  well  aa  otJiers,  and  that  doubts  are 
resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that 


people  of  the  confederacy  in  their  respective 
locfd  governments." 

This  letter  is  notable  as  the  first 
clear  enimciation  of  the  doctrine 
termed  Popidar  (otherwise  squatter) 
Sovereignty — that  is,  of  the  lack  of 
legitimate  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
its  territories.  Gen,  Cass's  position 
was  thoroughly  canvassed,  six  months 
after  it  was  taken,  hi  a  letter '  from 
Martin  Van  Buren  to  H".  J.  "Water- 
bury  and  other  Free  SoU  Democrats 
of  his  State,  wherein  he  said : 

"  The  power,  the  existence  of  which  is  at 
this  late  day  denied,  is,  in  my  giinion,  fully 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Its  language,  the  oiroumstanoea  nnder  which 
it  was  adopted,  the  recoMed  eaplanations 
■which  aooompanied  its  formation — the  con- 
struction it  has  received  from  our  highest 
judicial  tribnnals,  and  the  very  solemn  and 
I'Cpeated  confirmations  it  has  derived  from 
the  measures  of  the  Government— leave  not 
tlie  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  ray  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  Cougrera  to  exer- 
cise the  power  in  question.  This  is  not  a 
new  opinion  on  my  part,  nor  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  it  has  been  avowed.  While 
-  the  candidate  of  my  friends  for  the  Presi- 
dency, I  distinctly  announced  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  t«  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  al- 
though I  was,  for  reasons  which  were  then, 


and  are  still,  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  its  esercise  there. 
The  question  of  power  ia  oertainly  as  ciear 
in  respect  to  the  Territories  as  it  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  District ;  and,  as  to  the  Terri- 
tories, my  opinion  was  also  made  known  in 
a  still  more  solemn  form,  by  giving  the 
Eseootive  approval  required  by  Uie  Consti- 
tution to  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Iowa,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
that  Territory," 

The  XXXth  Congress  assembled 
December  6th,  1847,  when  Robert 
0.  Winthrop  (Whig),  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  by  a  majority  oSone;  and,  on 
the  28th  of  February  ensuing,  Mr. 
Harvey  Putnam,  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing moved  an  independent  resolve 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  Mr.  Eichard  Brodhead, 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
same  do  lie  on  the  table,  whicli  pre- 
vailed—Yeas 105,  Nays  93 — twenty- 
live  Democrats  and  one  '  Native'  (L, 
G.  Levin)  from  the  Free  States 
voting  with  the  entire  South  to  lay 
on  the  table ;  all  the  Whigs  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Democrats 
from  Free  States  against  it. 

Peace  with  Mexico  having  been 
made,*  a  bill  providing  a  TemtoriaJ 
Government  for  Oregon  being  be- 
fore Congi-ess,  at  this  session,  and 
referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  Select 
Committee,  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  from  that  Committee, 
reported  it  with  amendments  estab- 
lishing Territorial  Governments  also 
for  New  Mexico  and  California.  An 
iriginal  feature  of  this  biU  was  a 
iroposition  embodied  therein  that  all 
questions  concerning  Slaveiy  in  those 
Territories  be  refeiTed  directly  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,     This  u 


■>  Dated  Wa8hingt( 

'  Dated  Lindanwald,  Jui 
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passed  the  Senate  by  the  strong  vote 
of  33  Yeas  to  22  Nays— all  from 
Free  States — ^but,  on  its  reaching  the 
House,  Mr,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Greorgia,  moved  that  it  do  lie  on  tfte 
tcil>le,  which  prevailed;  Yeas  112 
(30  of  them  Democrats  from  Free 
States ;  8  "Wliigs  from  Slave  States ; 
and  74  "Whigs  from  Free  States) ; 
Nays  97 ;  (21  Democrate  from  Free 
States,  with  all  the  Democrats,  and 
all  but  8,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  "Wliige, 
from  Slave  States).  As  the  Court 
was  then  constituted,  there  was  little 
room  for  doubt  that  its  award  would 
have  been  favorable  to  Slavery  Ex- 
tension ;  hence  this  vote.  Mr.  C9ay- 
ton's  Compromise,  thus  defeated,  was 
never  revived. 

The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion for  1848  assembled  at  Baltimore 
on  the  22d  of  May.  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  received  125 
vot^  for  President  on  the  firet  bal- 
lot, to  55  for  James  Buchanan,  53 
for  Levi  "Woodbury,  9  for  John  C. 
Calhoun,  6  for  Gen.  "Worth,  and  3 
for  Geo.  M.  Dallas.  On  the  fourth 
ballot,  Gen.  Cass  had  179  to  75  for 
all  otliei-s,  and  was  declared  nomi- 
nated. Gen.  William  O.  Bdtler, 
of  Kentucky,  received  114  votes  for 
Vice-Prraident  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  was  unanimously  nominated  on 
the  third.  Two  delegations  from 
New  York  presenting  themselves  to 
this  Convention — that  of  the  Free 
Soilers,  Kadicals,  or  "  Barnburners," 
whose  leader  was  Samuel  Young, 
and  that  of  the  Conservatives  or 
"  Hunkers,"  whose  chief  was  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson — the  Convention  at^ 
tempted  to  split  the  difference  by 
admitting    both,    and    giving    each 

'August 


half  the  vote  to  wliich  the  State  was 
entitled.  This  the  "  Barnburners" 
rejected,  leaving  the  Convention  and 
refusing  to  be  boimd  by  its  con- 
clusions. The  great  body  of  them 
heartily  united  in  the  Free  Soil 
movement,  which  culminated  in  a 
National  Convention  at  Buffalo,' 
whereby  Maetin  Vab  Bitrbn  was 
nominated  for  President,  with 
Chaeleb  Fkancis  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  Vice-President. 

The  regnlar  Democratic  or  Casa 
and  Butler  Convention  reiterated 
most  of  the  resolves  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors, adding  two  or  three  in  com- 
mendation of  the  War  with  Mexico ; 
warmly  congratulated  France  on  her 
recent  return  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  ambiguously  in- 
dorsed the  new  Popular  Sovereignty 
as  follows:  * 


"  Reached,  That  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  grand  pohtioal  truth,  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  oapaeity 
for  self-government,  which  is  prostratjng 
thrones  and  erecting  republioa  on  tte  ruina 
of  despotism  in  tlie  Oid  "World,  we  feel 
that  a  high  and  sacrwl  duty  is  devolved, 
with  increased  responsibility,  npott  the 
DemocratJo  party  of  this  country,  as  the 
party  of  the  People,  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  us  Constitutional  Liberty,  Eqnality 
and  Fraternity,  by  conlinmng  to  resist  sll 
monopolies  and  eseluaive  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  espeuse  of  the 
many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  consistent  ad- 
herence to  those  principles  and  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  which  are  broad 
enongh  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
nphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  fnll  expansion 
of  tbeenei^esand  capacity  of  this  great  and 
progressive  people." 

At  this  Convention,  the  Calhoun 
or  extreme  Southern  dogma  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  slave- 
holder to  remove  with  Iiis  slaves 
into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  hold 
them  there  in  defiance  of  Congress 
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or  any  local  authority,  was  STibmit- 
ted  by  Mr.  "William  L.  Yancey,  of 
Alabama,  in  the  following  gnise : 

"■Sesoked,  That  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interierence  witli  the  rights  of  propertj  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  tliis  couied- 
eraoy,  he  it  in  the  States  or  TeiritorieB 
thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  ia- 
terestod  in  tliem,  is  the  tme  Eepnhlican 
doctrine  recognized  hy  this  body." 

The  party  was  not  yet  ready  for 
such  strong  meat,  and  this  resolve 
was  rejected :  Naj^  316  ;  Yeaa  36— 
South  Carolina  9 ;  Alabama  9 ; 
Geoi^a  9  ;  Arkansas  3  ;  Florida  3 ; 
Mar^'land  1 ;  Kentncty  1 ;  Tcnncs- 

The  "Whig  M"ational  Oonvention 
a^emhled  in  Philadelphia,  June  7th. 
Gen,  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louis- 
iana, had  on  the  first  ballot  111 
votes  f(Sr  President  to  97  for  Heniy 
Clay,  43  for  General  Scott,  23  for 
Mr.  Webster,  and  6  scattering.  On 
the  fourth  ballot  (next  day),  Gten, 
Taylor  had  171  to  107  for  all  others, 
and  was  declared  nominated.  Mii.- 
LAEtD  FiLLMOEE,  of  Jfcw  York,  had 
115  votes  for  Vice-President,  on  the 
first  ballot,  to  109  for  Abbott  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts,  and  50  scat- 
tering. On  the  second  ballot,  Hr. 
Pillmore  had  173,  and  was  nomi- 
nated. No  resolves  afBrmiug  dis- 
tinctive principles  were  pa^ed;  re- 
peated efforts  to  interpose  one 
affirming  the  principle  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  being  met  by  success- 
ful motions  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Buffalo  or  Eree  Soil  Conven- 
tion was  as  frank  and  explicit  m  its 
declarat-on  of  principles  as  its  more 
powerful  rivals  had  been 
or  reticent.  The  following 
most  material 


"  Sesolved,  That  the  Proviso  of  Jefferson, 
to  proliibit  the  existence  of  Slavery  aftei' 
1800,  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  Sonthernand  Northern;  the  vot«s 
of  six  States  and  sixteen  dei^ates,  in  tlia 
Congress  of  1784,  for  the  Proviso-,  to  throe, 
States  and  seven  delegates  aswuat  it;  the 
actual  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  the  North- 
western Territory,  hy  lie  Ordinance  of 
1787,  unanimously  adoptad  hy  the  States  in 
Congress ;  and  the  entii-e  history  of  that 
period,  clearly  show  that  it  waa  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or 
encourage,  bnt  to  limit,  localize,  and  dis- 
courage Slavery;  and  to  this  policy,  which 
should  never  have  been  departed  flrom,  the 
Government  ought  to  return. 

"  Sesohed,  That  our  fathers  ordained  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  order, 
among  other  great  National  objects,  to  '  es- 
tablish justice,  promote  the  genefal  welfere, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;'  bnt  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  they  created,  all  oonatitutional  power 
to  deprive  any  pereon  of  life,  liberty,  or 
propei-ty,  without  due  legal  process. 

^''  Besolned,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Convention,  Congress  has  no  more  powerto 
nialje  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  more 
power  to  institute  or  establish  Slavery,  than 
to  institute  or  establish  monarchy :  no  such 
power  can  be  found  among  those  speoiiioaUy 
oonferi'ed  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived 
hy  just  implication  &om  fchem. 

"■^  Seaohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  relieve  itself  from 
ail  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  eon- 
tinuanoe  of  Slavery,  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment possesses  constitutional  authority  to 
legislate  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence. 

'■'■Euohed,  That  the  true,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  tliis  Convention,  the  only  safe 
means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  Slavery 
into  territory  now  Free,  is  to  prohibit  its 
extension  in  all  such  tei'ritory  hy  an  act  of 

In  the  event,  Gen,  Taylor  was 
chosen  President,  receiving  the  votes 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thirteen  other  States,  choosing  IGS 
Electors.  The  strong  Free  Soil  vote 
for  Tan  Euren  ensured  to  Gen.  Cass 
the  votes  of  Ohio,  and  of  every  other 
State  xNorth-west  of  tlie  Ohio,  most 
of  them  by  a  plurahty  only  over 
Taylor.  G^n.  Cass  carried  fifteen 
States,  choosing  137  Electors.  Jlr. 
Tan  Buren  carried  no  Electors,  but 
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received  a  respectaljle  support  in 
every  Free  State,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Jersey  excepted,  New  York, 
Massaclii^ettfi,  and  Vermont,  eaeli 
gave  a  larger  popular  vote  to  liim 
than  to  Gen.  Cass;  "Wisconsin  gave 
liim  nearly  as  many  as  Gen,  Taylor. 
The  entire  popular  vote  (South  Caro- 
lina not  easting  any)  stood — Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  1,360,752;  Cass  and 
Butler,  1,319,0(!2 ;  Tan  Buren  and 
Adams,  291,342.  ■  Gen.  Taylor  had 
a  majority  of  the  Electoral  and  a 
plurality  of  the  Popular  vote,  both 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States 
respectively. 

The  Btniggle  for  tlio  organization 
of  tlie  territories  was  resumed  in 
Congress  the  ensuing  Winter;  and, 
though  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  of  raemhere,  there  had  been 
a  very  coi^iderable  change  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats from  Free  States.  They  indig- 
nantly felt  that,  by  the  vote  east  for 
Gen.  Taylor  in  tlie  South,  the  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  their  party  had 
been  ungratefully  requited.  That 
eight  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States 
should  cast  tlieir  votes  for  the  Wliig 
candidate  for  President,  leaving  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to 
be  carried  against  him  by  the  very 
leanest  majorities,  was  not  the  enter- 
tainment to  wluch  they  3iad  been  in- 
vited when  they  risked  their  ascend- 
ency at  home,  and  their  seats,  by 


voting  for  Gag-Hules,  and  against 
the  establishment  by  law  of  Freedom 
in  the  Territories.  Some  of  (hem 
were  pennanently  alienated,  though 
the  far  greater  number  were  but  tem- 
porarily estranged,  from  the  connciSs 
of  their  Southern  chiefs.  But  the 
change  was  made  evident,  soon  after 
the  assembling  of  the  XXXth  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  when, 
(December  13, 1848),  on  motion  of 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Itoot,  of  Ohio,  the 


"  Eesohed,  Tliat  tlie  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories be  instructed  to  report  to  this  llouse, 
with  iia  little  delay  as  praoticable,  a  bill  or 
bills  pn>Tiding  a  territorial  government  for 
each  of  the  Territories  of  Hew  Mexico  aad 
California,   and    excluding    Slavery  there- 


This  passed  by  Teas  108,  includ- 
ing every  Whig,  and  all  but  eight  of 
the  Democrats'  from  Free  States; 
INays  80 — all  from  the  Slave  States 
but  the  eight  aforesaid. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  House  was  alforded, 
when,  a  few  daj^  thereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing was,  during  the  moraing 
hour,  moved  by  Mr,  Daniel  Gott,  of 
New  York :  ■ 

'^Whereaey  the  trafflo  now  prosecuted  in 
this  metropolia  of  the  Eepubl.o  in  Jiuniint 
beings,  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice,,  and  the  fuadamental  principles  of 
our  political  system,  is  iiotorioiialy  a  re- 
proach to  onr  country  throughout  t  hristen- 
dom,  and  ft  serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  liherty  among  tlie  na- 
tions of  the  earth:  Therefore, 

'■liegohed.  That  tlie  Committee  on  tie 
District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report. 


'  The  members  fTOm  Free  States  (all  Demo- 
crats), who  had  voted  at  the  last  session  to  lay 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  on  tie  table,  and  who  now 
voted /(w  the  principle  as  above,  were  as  follow: 

Mauie. — Asa  W.  H.  Clapp,  James  S.  Wiley 
— 2.  Kbw  Yokk, — Frederick  W.  Lord — 1. 
Onio. — Thomas  Eichey — I.  Indiana. — Charles 
W.  Cathcart,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  John  L.  Robin- 
aon,  ■VVilliam  W.  Wick — i.  Illikois. — Eoljert 
13 


Smith — I.  MeBsrs.  Clark  and  11.  Willianis,  of 
Maine,  Birdsall  and  Maday,  of  New  York, 
Bradhesd  and  Mann,  of  rennsylvama;  Pettily 
of  Indiana ;  Fieklin  and  MeClemaBd..of  Illinois, 
who  voted  with  the  South  at  tlie  former  session 
—now  failed  to  vote.  Mr.  D.  S.  JoeliBon,  of  New 
York,  who  then  voted  with  the  Soutti,  had  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  IL  Groeli^,,  who  voted  witlii 
the  iNorth, 
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The  Previous  Question  having 
heeu  required  and  ordered,  tliis  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  Yeaa  98  to 
Hays  88.  Hereupon  there  was  a  call 
for  the  Southern  members  to  leave 
the  Hall,  and  various  demonstrations 
of  the  sort,  which  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  members  .from  the  Slave 
States ;  ivhieh  resulted  in  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  drafted  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Calhonn  ;  which  re- 
sulted ill  nothing.  The  House  Oom- 
naittee  on  the  District,  being  Pro- 
Slavery,  of  course  toot  good  care  not 
to  report  as  instmcted  above. 

The  Territorial  bill  for  California, 
foreshadowed  and  commended  by 
Mr.  Hoot's  resolve,  was  reported  by 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  on  the 
20th,  and  that  for  New  Mexico  fol- 
lowed on  the  3d  of  January,  1840. 
An  effort  (January  15),  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
malte  the  former  a  special  order,  fail- 
ed, lacking  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber fi-oin  the  Free  States — 114  to  71. 
The  bill  was  finally  taken  out  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  36th  of 
February,  and  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  next  day ;  when  Mr.  B.  K. 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  it  do 
lie  on  the  table,  which  was  decisive- 
ly negatived  ;  and  then  the  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  by  136  Teas  to  87  Kays. 
Mr.  Aylett  Euckner  (Whig  of  Ken- 
tucky), who  had  made  a  forcible  and 
thoroiTgh-going  speech  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding Slavery  from  the  Territories, 
voted  with  his  Whig  colleague.  Green 
Adams,  and  all  the  Whigs  and  all  but 
four '  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Free 


'  Messrs.  Samuel  A,  Britigos  of  PeiinHjlvania,     William  Sawyer,  of  Ohio.    Messrs.  Cliiis.  Bro 
d  William  Kecnon,  jr.,  Jolm  E,  Miller,  and     Chas.  J.  IngersoU,  and  other  eucli,  did  not  tc 


States,  in  the  affirmative ;  while  all 
the  members  present  from  the  Slave 
Stat^  but  Messrs.  Adams  and  Buck- 
ner  voted  in  the  negative ;  so  tliat  the 
House  divided  very  nearly  on  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  But  Mr.  Buckner 
paid  for  his  speech  and  vote  on  this 
occasion  with  his  seat.  Ho  had  suc- 
ceeded in  1847,  over  his  Democratic 
opponent,  by  3S6  majority ;  he  was 
thrown  out  in  1849  by  1140  majority. 
Mr,  Adams  did  not  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion. And  the  bill  thus  passed  was 
not  even  considered  in  the  Senate— 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  (February 
28),  that  it  be  taken  up  for  reference, 
having  been  promptly  voted  doivn  by 
23  Nays  to  25  Yeaa. 

For  the  Pro-Slavery  majority  in 
that  Senate  had  already  resolved  on 
their  course,  and  it  did  not  He  at  aU. 
in  this  direction.  They  believed  that 
their  opportunity  waa  at  hand ;  that 
the  more  especial  friends  of  tlie  in- 
coming Administration  wei'e  anxious 
to  have  the  Slavery  qneution  settled 
— that  is,  the  opposition  to  Slavery 
Extension  defeated  or  withdrawn, 
that  being  the  way  such  questions 
were  usually  settled  —  in  order  to 
make  matters  smootli  and  pleasant 
for  the  powers  soon  to  be ;  and  they 
knew  that  the  irritation  of  the  North- 
em  Democrats  against  the  South  for 
giving  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  Gen. 
Taylor  as  against  Gen.  Casa  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  pres- 
sure of  social  influences  and  of  party 
necessities.  They  believed  that,  if  a 
proper  issue  were  made,  the  North- 
ern repugnance  to  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  in  profound  silence 
as  to  Slavery,  might  be  overcome. 
They  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
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fasten  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  bill,  a  "  rider,"  oi^an- 
izing  the  new  Territories  with  no 
restriction  on  or  impediment  to  tlie 
iatroduction  of  Slavery,  calculating 
that  a  sufficient  nnmljer  of  the  North- 
ern friends  of  the  Administration 
■would  permit  this  to  pass  rather  than 
see  the  Government  crippled  and  the 
President' constrained  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress — always  a  portent 
of  evil  to  the  pai-ty  in  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  great  Appropriation 
biU  having  passed  the  House,  and 
been  reported  to  and  several  daya 
debated  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Walker, 
of  ATisconsin,  moved  to  add  a  section 
extending  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  "  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Pebmary 
22,  18i8,"  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  "  prescribe  and  establish  aU 
proper  and  needful  regulations  for 
the  enforcement"  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  in  said  Territory ;  as  also 
"  to  appoint  and  commission  such 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister such  laws,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
passed  the  Senate  by  29  Yeas'"  to  27 
Nays;  but  the  bill  being  thus  re- 
turned to  the  House,  the  Senate's 
amendment  was  tliere  (March  2)  re- 
jected :  Yeas  100  (thirteen  of  them 
from  Free  States)  to  Nays  114  (all 
from  Free  States).  The  bill  was  then 
returned  in  its  original  shape  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendment,  and  ashed  a  conference, 
which  was  granted,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  Committee  reported  to 
either  House  its  uiability  to  agree, 
and  was  discharged. 

Mr,   MeClemand  (Democrat),   of 

.  '"  Including  only  Messrs.  Dickinson,  of  Uc 
fork,  A.  0.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas  of  lUicoi 


lUinois,  now  moved  that  the  House 
de  from  its  non-concurrence  in 
the  Senate's  amendment,  which  pre- 
vailed— Yeas  111 ;  Nays  106 ;  where- 
upon Mr,  Uichard  W,  Thompson 
(Whig),  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the 
House  do  concur  with  the  Senate 
with  an  aniendment,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate's  pro- 
ject, and  of  which  the  gist  was  a  pro- 
vision that  "  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1850,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner 
provide  for  the  govenraient  of  said 
Territories,  ih^  existing.  It 
shall  he  retained  and  obeerved"- 
other  words,  tliat  the  laivs  of  Mexi- 
co, whereby  Slavery  was  abolished 
thronghout  her  entire  area,  should 
continue  in  force  in  said  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  The 
Senate's  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
then  agreed  to :  Yeas  110 ;  Nays  103. 
And  thus  the  bill,  late  at  night  of  whafc 
was  necessarily  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  was  returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  majority  of  that  body  were 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare. 
They  had  vociferously  protested  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
providing  for  the  government  and 
qniet  of  the  new  territories ;  and 
had  threatened  to  defeat  the  General 
Appropriation  bill  and  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment penniless  if  this  were  not 
acceded  to  by  the  House.  And  here 
was  the  bill  proposing  to  do  just  what 
they  had  insisted  must  be  done,  and 
could  not  with  safety  be  postponed. 
Itwasonlyobjectionable  in  that  it  pro- 
vided (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana andFlorida)  that  the  social  con- 
ditions wliich  had  existed  prior  to  our 
acquisition  should  remain  unchanged 
until  Congress,  or  the  People  more 

Fiti^rald  of  Michigan,  and  Hannegan  of  Indi- 
ana (all  Demoorata),  from  Free  States, 
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immedjately  interested,  sliould  Bee  fit 
to  change  them.  But  this  was  exactly 
what  the  majority  determined  should 
not  he,  and  were  working  to  prevent. 
Tet  thoy  did  not  care  to  make  up  an 
issue  with  the  House  majority  on  tliis 
point,  and  go  to  the  countiy  on  the 
defeat  of  tlie  chief  Appropriation 
bill,  and  consequent  embarr^sment 
of  the  Government,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  House  had  refused 
to  Tmite  in  opening  the  Territories  to 
Blayerj"-.  And  so,  af^er  spending  most 
of  tlie  night  in  heated  diaeu^ion — 
much  of  it  mere  talking  against  time 
— the  Senate,  toward  morning,  struck 
oiit  of  the  Appropriation  hill  its  ma- 
terially amended  amendment,  and 
passed  the  hill  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  House— at  all  events,  with 
no  provision  for  the  organization  or 
government  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  And  thus  ended  the 
Administration  of  Mr,  Polk,  along 
with  the  XXXth  Congress. 

Tot5  action  of  the  ZXIXth  and 
SXXth  Congresses  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
though  proceeding  simultaneonaly 
with  the  incidents  already  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  and  involving  essen- 
tially identical  principles,  requires  dis- 
tinct presentation,  that  thetwo  diverse 
and  somewhat  conflicting  threads 
of  narrative  may  not  be  blended  in 
hopeless  entanglement.  That  action, 
briefly  snmmed  np,  was  as  follows : 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXIXth 
Congress,  ilr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
reported  to  the  House  (August  6, 
1846)  a  hill  organizing  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  whereof  the  northern 
boundary  had  just  been  fixed  at  lati- 
tude iO"^  by  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The    bill, 


silent  respecting  Slavery;  but,  while 
under  discussion  in  Committee  of 
tlie  "Whole,  the  following  amend- 
ment was  added : 

"And  neither  Slavery  nor  involnntary 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  iu  said  Tej-ritory, 
except  for  orirne,  whereof  the  party  ahali 
have  been  duly  convicted. " 

In  the  House,  on  coming  out  of 
Committee,  the  Yeas  and  IRays  were 
demanded  on  this  amendment,  which 
was  sustained:  Yeas  108;  Nays  4i 
— only  three  or  four  North ei'n  Demo- 
crats and  five  or  six  Southern  "Whigs 
being  found  among  the  Kays,  where- 
of the  rpsidue  were  Southern  Demo- 
crats. The  bill,  a3  thus  amsndod, 
pa^ed  the  House,  but  went  to  the 
Senate  so  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion that,  though  referred  to  '  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, no  further  action  was  had 


On  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress for  its  second  session,  Mr. 
Dougltm  again  reported  to  the  Ilonso 
a  bin  to  provide  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment for  Oregon,  which  was  read 
twice,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  "Whole ;  where  it  was  debated 
through  the  11th,  12th,  and  14th  of 
January,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
out  of  Committeo  on  the  15th.  On 
that  day.  Gen.  Armistead  Burt,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  (having  al- 
ready done  so  in  Committee  of  the 
"Whole)  this  addition  to  the  clause 
inhibiting  Slavery,  as  above  given : 

"Inftsmuch  as  the  whole  of  tiie  said  Ter- 
ritory lies  north  of  tliirty-sis  degrees  thirty 
iiiiniites  north  latitude,  known  as  the  line 
of  the  Missouri  Oompromiso." 

The  object  of  tliis  amendment  was 
to  obtain  from  the  House  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  parallel  36°  30'  as  a  divid- 
ing line  between  Slave  and  Fi-ee 
territory  across  the  entire  continent, 
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or  BO  fur  as  our  possessions  might  ex- 
tend. The  House  voted  down  Gen, 
Burt's  proposition :  Yeas  82 ;  Nays 
114 — -every  member  from  tlie  Slave 
States,  "with  four"  Democrats  from 
Free  States,  voting  in  the  affirma^ 
tive ;  while  every  Whig  from  the 
Free  States,  with  every  Democrat 
from  those  States  but  tlie  four  afore- 
said, voted  in  the  negative.  The 
bill  thereupon  passed  the  House  by 
134  Yeas  to  35  Nays — all  from  Slave 
States ;  but,  on  reachmg  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred,  reported,  sent  bacli 
again,  and  finally,  on  the  last  day  of 
tlie  session,  laid  on  the  table — Yeas 
26 ;  Nays  18 — there  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death. 

In  the  next  (XXXth)  Congress, 
Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  (Whig),  of  In- 
diana (since  Secretai'y  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  President  Lincoln),  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories ;  and  a  bill  creating  a  Territo- 
rial Government '  for  Oregon,  and 
prohibiting  Slavery  therein,  was  re- 
poiied  by  him  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848.  This  bill  was  made  a 
special  order  five  weelis  thereafter, 
but  was  so  pertinaciously  resisted  by 
the  Slavery  Extensionists  that  it 
could  not  be  got  out  of  Committee  till 
August  1 ;  when  an  amendment  made 
in  Committee,  striking  out  that  clause 
of  the  original  bill  whereby  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ordinance  of  '87  were 
extended  to  this  Territory-^in  other 
words,  Slavery  was  prohibited  tliere- 


114.     On  this  division,  Mr.  John  W. 
Houston  (Whig),  of  Delaware,  voted 

"  PENNsyiiViHiA. — Charles  3,  Ingersoll — 1. 
Illinois, — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Robert  Smiih 
—2.    Iowa.— a  C.  Hastings— 1.     In  all,  4. 

''New York. — Auslim-n Birdsdl — 1.  Ohto, — 
William  Kennon,  jr.,  Jolm  K.  Jliller — 2.    Illi- 


with  the  majority,  which  was  other- 
wise entu-ely  composed  of  members 
from  Free  States ;  eight'*  Democrats 
from  Free  States  voted  in  the  minor- 
ity, otherwise  composed  of  all  the 
members  from  Slave  States  present, 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  excepted. 
The  bill  then  passed  the  House  by  a 
"  sectional"  vote — Yeas  128 ;  Naya 
71. 

In  tho  Senate,  Mr,  Douglas" 
promptly  (August  5tli)  reported  this 
bill  with  amendments,  and  a  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
that  it  "  do  lie  on  the  table,"  was  de- 
feated by  15  (ultra  Southern)  Yeas  to 
36  Nays.  Among  the  amendments 
reported  by  Mr,  Douglas  was  a  repro- 
duction in  substance  of  Gen.  Burt's, 
de^'jated  the  year  before  in  the 
House,  which  now  received  but  two 
votes-^those  of  Messrs.  Blight  and 
Douglas.  Mr.  Douglas  thereupon 
moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  insert- 
ing as  follows : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  ininutea  of  noi'th  latitude,  known  as 
the  Miasouri  CorapromiBe  line,  iis  defined  ia 
the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled,  'Aa 
Act  to  antborize  the  people  of  the  Misaonii 
Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  for  the  admiHsion  of  snoh 
State  into  the  Union,  on  an  eqaaJ  footing 
with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  Territories,  approved 
March  0,  1820,'  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
declared  to  extend  to  tiie  Paoiflc  Ocean; 
and  the  said  eighth  secljon,  together  with 
the  compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby 
revived,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force,  and 
binding,  for  the  future  oi'ganization  of  tha 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  witli  the  same  nnderetand- 
ing,  with  which  it  was  generally  adopted." 

This  was  carried  by  33  Teas— in- 

KOIS. — Orlando  B.  Picklin,  John  A.  MeOlprnand, 
William  A.  Riohardsoa — 3.  Inbiaha. — JobnL 
Robinson,  William  W.  Wick— 2. 

'"  Recently  transferred  from  the  House;  oow 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  TGrri. 
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eluding  Kessrs.  CaUioim,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Jolin  Bell,  Benton,  and  every 
member  present  from  the  Slave 
States,  -witli  Messrs.  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Douglas,  of  minois; 
Bright,  of  Indiana;  DicMnson,  of 
New  York  ;  and  Fitzgerald,  of  Michi- 
gan, from  Free  Statea— to  21  Nays, 
including  Messrs.  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Dix, 
of  New  York,  and  Breese,  of  Illi- 
nois. The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  by  33  Yeas  to  33  Nays.  ' 
But  tlie  Honse,  on  its  return,  thus 
amended,  utterly  refused  (August 
11th)  to  concur  in  any  such  partition 
of  the  territoriea  oi  the  Union,  on 
the  line  of  36"  30',  between  Free 
and  Slave  Labor.  The  proposition 
of  Mr,  Douglas,  above  cited,  was  -e- 
jected  by  the  decisive  majority  ot 
39  :  Yeas  82 ;  Nays  121— only  three" 
members  from  Free  States  voting  in 


the  minority.  So  the  bill  was  re- 
turned to  tlie  Senate  with  its  amend- 
ment struck  out;  and  that  body 
thereupon  receded — Yeas  29 ;  Naya 
35 — from  its  amendment,  and  allow- 
ed the  bill  to  become  a  law  in  the 
shape  given  it  by  the  House.  On 
this  memorable  division,  Messrs, 
Benton,  Bright,  Cameron,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Fitzgerald,  Hannegan, 
Spruance,  of  Delaware,  and  Hous- 
ton, of  Texas,  voted  to  yield  to  the 
Hoiise,  leaving  none  but  Senators 
from  Slave  States,  and  not  all  of 
them,  insisting  on  the  partition  de- 
manded. So  Oregon  became  a  Ter- 
ritory, consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
witliout  compromise  or  counterbal- 
ance ;  and  the  Free  States  gave 
fair  notice  that  they  would  not  divide 
with  Slavery  the  vast  and  hitherto 
free  territories  then  just  accLuired 
from  Mexico. 


TEE    COMPROMISE    OF    18  5  0. 


Gen,  Zachaet  Tatlob  waa  inau- 
gurated as  President  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1849.  He  had  received,  as 
we  have  seen,  botli  an  electoral  ma- 
jority and  a  popular  plurality,  ahke 
in  the  Free  and  in  the  Slave  States, 
mainly  by  reason  of  his  persistent 
and  obstinate  silence  and  reserve  on 
the  vexed  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.  He  had  written  letters 
— ^not  always  wise  nor  judicious — 
during  the  canvass,  mainly  in  its 
early  stages ;  but  they  were  not  cal- 
culated, decisively,  to  alienate  eitlier 
the  champions  or  tlie  opponents  of 


Slavery  Itestriction.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  canvass  that  he, 
some  time  in  1848,  received  a  letter 
from  a  planter  running  thus :  "  Sir : 
I  have  worked  hard  and  been  frugal 
all  my  life,  and  the  results  of  my  in- 
dustry have  mainly  taken  the  form 
of  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a 
hundred.  Before  I  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
candidate  I  support  vidll  not  bo  act 
as  to  divest  me  of  my  property," 
To  which  the  General,  with  a  dex- 
terity that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 


'■"New  Yoke. — Ausburn  Bicdaall — 1.    PEssaYLrAsiA,— Gbarles  Brown,  Charles  J.Ingersoll — 2. 
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exceedingly  useful  to  Mr.  Clay,  re- 
sponded :  "  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  yon  that  /,  too,  have  been  all 
my  life  iudastrious  and  frugal,  and 
that  the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly 
invested  in  slaves,  of  whom  I 
own  three  hundred.  Yours,"  etc. 
South  Carolina  did  not  see  fit  to 
repose  her  faith  in  him ;  no  more 
did  Texas :  his  own  son-in-law,  Jef- 
ferson Davie,  went  against  him :  so 
did  the  great  hody  of  Slavery  Propa- 
gandists ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  he  received  many  more  votes  at 
the  South  than  would  have  been 
given-  for  Mr.  "Webster,  or  even  Mr. 
Clay. 

In  the  Free  States,  very  many 
Northern  Whigs '  had  refused  to  sup- 
port him,  and  given  their  votes  to 
Van  Euren  as  an  open,  uneqiiivocal 
champion  of  Slavery  Itratrietion ; 
and  it  was  by  the  votes  thus  diverted 
from  Gen.  Taylor  that  Ohio,  with 
perhaps  Indiana  and  "Wisconsin  also, 
were  given  to  Uen.  Cass.  The  great 
body  of  the  Northern  "Whigs,  how- 
ever, had  supported  the  nominees  of 


their  party,  not  fully  satisfied  with 
Gen.  Taylor's  position  on  the  Slavery 
question,  hut  trusting  that  the  influ- 
ence necrasarily  exerted  over  his 
Administration  by  the  desires  and 
convictions  of  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  its  supporters,  whether  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  led  hy  such  de- 
termined Slavery  Eestrictionists  as 
Mr.  Webster  and  Gov.  Seward, 
M'ould  insure  his  political  adhesion 
to  the  right  side.  Many  acted  or 
voted  in  accordance  with  tliis  view 
who  were  not  exactly  satisfied  with 
it ;  and  the  Whig  canvassers  were 
doubtless  more  decided  and  thorough 
in  their  "Free  Soil"  inculcations 
than  they  would  have  been  had  their 
Presidential  candidate  been  one  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Webster '  claimed 
"  Free  Soil"  as  a  distinctive  Whig 
doctrine,  and  declared  that,  were  the 
Whigs  to  join  the  pecnliar  "  Free 
Soil"  organization,  they  would  only 
make  that  the  Whig  party  wii/b 
Martin  Van  Bitren  at  iU  head. 
Gov,  Seward '  declared  the  Slavery 
question  the  great,  living,  and  pre- 


1  Among  those  Whigs  who  took  tliia  course  in 
Kew  Tork  City,  the  names  of  Willis  Hall,  Joseph 
I.  Whltfl,  Philip  W.  Engs,  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 


'  The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Wel)- 
Bter's  Bpeecli  at  Abingdon,  Maas.,  Oct.  9, 1848 ; 

"The  gentlenien  who  have  Joined  thia  new 
party,  from  among  the  Wliigs,  pretend  that  they 
are  gieater  lovera  of  Liberty  and  greater  hatera 
of  Slavery  than  tiiose  tliej  leave  bellied  them. 
I  do  not  admit  it.  I  do  not  admit  any  aoch 
thing.  [Applause.]  I  think  we  are  as  good 
Free  Soil  men  as  they  aro,  though  wu  do  not  eet 
up  any  auch  great  preeminence  over  our  neigh- 
bors. *  *  *  There  was  an  actual  outbreak, 
Sirs  ago,  between  tliese  two  parties  of  the 
moeracy  of  New  Tork,  and  this  '  Earnburn- 
ing'  party  existed  long  before  tliere  waa  any 
'question  of  Free  Soil  among  them — long  hefore 
there  was  any  question  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
or  any  opposition  by  that  party  to  the  oitension 
of  Slavery.  And,  up  to  the  Annexation  of 
Texas,  every  man  of  the  party  went  straightfor- 
AvBi'd  for  that  Annexation.  Slavery  Estension 
and  all. 


"But  the  Wliiss,  and  they  alone,  raised  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  aay  the 
H  higa  alone — for  nobody  else,  either  in  the 
East,  West,  South,  or  North,  stirred  a  finger  ia 
tlie  cause — or,  at  least,  made  so  small  an  effort 
tJiat  it  eould  not  be  discerned  until  iJie  Whigs 
roused  the  people  to  a  sentiment  of  opposition 
to  the  further  spread  of  the  Slave  Poiver.  Then 
this  portion  of  die  New  Tork  Loco-Focos,  tliese 
Barnburners,  seized  upon  this  Whig  doctrine, 
and  attached  to  it  their  pohcy,  merely  to  give 
them  the  predominance  over  their  rivals.  «  «  *. 

"  In  this  Buffalo  platform,  this  Collect  of  the 
new  school,  tliere  ia  nothing  new.  *  *  • 
Suppose  all  the  Whiga  should  go  over  to  the 
!Pree  Soil  party :  It  would  only  be  a  elianga  oi 
name;  tlie  prindplea  would  bIjII  be  the  same. 
But  there  would  be  one  change  which,  I  admit, 
would  be  monstrous — U  wmld  tnake  Mr.  Van 
Biiren  the  lieadofihe  Whig paiiy.     [Laughter.]" 

>  In  his  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
26,  1B48,  Gov.  Seward  said: 

"  A  sixth  principle  is,  that  Slavery  must  tie 
abolished.     I  think  these  are  the  principles  of 

the  Whigs  of  the  IVestern  Keserve  of  Oluo.    J 
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dominant  issne  between  the  two 
Kational  pai'tiea,  and  urged,  the  duty 
of  abolialiing  Slavery  as  a  reason  for 
supporting  Gen,  Taylor.  Mr,  Wash- 
ington Hunt '  wrote  an  elaborate  let- 
ter to  Ohio,  ui^ing  the  duty  of  stand- 
ing by  Whig  principles  by  electing 
Gien.  Taylor,  and  by  choosing  at  the 
same  time  members  of  Congress  who 
would  iufiexibly  resist,  and  legislate 
to  prohibit,  the  Extension  of  Slavery. 
At  no  time  previously,'  had  Whig  in- 
culcations throughout  the  Free  States 
been  so  decidedly  and  strongly  hostile 
to  the  Extension  of  Slavery,  and  so 
determined  in  requiring  its  inhibition 
by  Congress,  as  during  the  canvass 
of  1848. 
Among  the  results  of  that  canvass 
have  seen — a  temporary 


alienation  of  many  Northern  Demo- 
crats from  their  former  devotion  to 
Southern  ideas  and  docility  to  South- 
ern leadei^hip.  This  alienation  was 
further  evinced  in  the  coalitions 
tbrmed  the  next  summer  between 
the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties 
of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  which 
in  Vermont  proved  too  weak  to  over- 
come the  Whig  ascendency,  but  in 
Massachusetts  ultimately  triumphed 
in  the  election  of  George  S.  Boutweh 
(Democrat),  as  Governor,  and  Charles 
Sumner  (Free  Soil),  as  Senator.  In 
New  York,  a  fusion  was  with  diffi- 
culty effected  (in  1849)  of  the  parties 
which  had  in  18i8  supported  Van 
Buren  and  Cass  respectively- — ^the 
nominal  basis  of  agreement  being  a 
resolve*  of  mutual   hostility  to  the 


am  EOt  now  to  say  for  the  first  time  that  tbay 

"  There  are  two  Mitagonistic  elements  of 
Bociety  in  America,  Freedom  tind  Slavery. 
Freedom  ia  Ie  harmony  viih  our  eystem  of 
government,  aocl  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
is ,  therefore  passive  and  quiescent.  Slavery  is 
in  conflict  with  tliat  system,  with  justice,  and 
with  humanity,  aod  ia  tiierefore  organized, 
defensive,  active,  and  perpetually  nggressive. 

"  Freedom  insists  on  the  enmncipatLon  and 
development  of  labor ;  Slavery  demands  a  sod 
moistened  with  tears  and  blood— Freedom  a 
soil  l^at  exulfs  under  the  elastic  tread  of  man 
in  his  native  majesty. 

"These  elemenls  divide  and  classify  the 
American  people  into  two  parties.  Eadi  of 
these  parties  has  its  court  and  its  scepter.  The 
throne  of  one  is  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ;  the  throne  of  the  other  is  reared  on 
the  sands  of  Sonth  CaroUna.  One  of  these 
parties,  the  party  of  Slavery,  regards  disunion 
BS  among  the  means  of  defense,  and  not  always 
the  last  to  be  employed.  The  other  maintains 
tlie  Union  of  the  States,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever,  aa  the  high^t  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  to 

"The  party  of  Freedom  aeelts  complete  and 
universal  emancipation." 


'  Mr.  James  Brooks,  Effitor  of  The  Jfeto  York 
Exfmss,  reported  to  the  Few  Tork  Whig  State 
Convention  of  1847  {October  eth),  an  Address 
condemning  tlie  objeate  of  the  Mexican  War 


"Fellow  Gitizena:  IHaguiae  the  Mexican  War 
as  sophistry  may,  the  great  truth  cannot  be  put 
down,  nor  lied  down,  tliat  it  eiists  because  of  ths 
Annexation  of  Texas ;  that  from  such  a  cause 
WB  predicted  such  a  consequence  would  follow ; 
and  that,  but  for  that  cause,  no  war  would  have 
esisted  at  aU.  Disguise  its  intents,  pui'posea 
and  consequences,  as  sophistry  may  stru^le  to 
do,  the  further  great  truth  cannot  be  hidden,  that 
its  main  object  is  the  conquest  of  a  mariset  for 
slaves,  and  that  the  flag  our  victorious  legioua 
rally  around,  figlit  under,  and  fall  for,  is  to  be 
desecrated  from  its  holy  character  of  liberty  and 
Emandpation  int^  an  errand  of  Bondage  and 
Slavery.  *  *  *  We  protest,  too,  in  the  name 
of  the  rights  of  Man  and  of  Liberty,  against  the 
further  extension  of  Slavery  in  North  America. 
The  oarse  which  our  mother  country  inflicted 
upon  us,  in  spile  of  our  fathers'  remonstrances, 
we  demand  shall  never  bUght  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  North  Paciflo.  *  *  *  *  We  will  not 
pour  out  tlie  blood  of  our  countrymen,  if  we  can 
help  it,  to  turn  a  Free  into  a  Slave  soil ;  we  will 
not  spend  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  mUHons  of  dol- 
lars per  year  to  malte  a  Slave  market  for  any 
portion  of  our  countrymen.  *  *  •  T},e 
Dnioo  as  it  ia,  tho  viliile  Union,  and  'aothing  Tmt 
the  Union,  we  will  stand  by  to  the  last — but  So 
Mare  Ibritary  is  out  watciiword— unless  it  be 

'  The  last  Convention  of  the  Cass  Democrats, 
or  "Hunkers,"  whioli  was  held  at  Syracuse  in 
September,  1849,  proposing  a  conciliatory  course 
l^vratdtiie  "Barnburners,"  as  an  overture  to- 
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Extension  of  Slaveiy,  THere  were 
local  exceptions;  but  in  the  main 
the  Democratic  party  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  rapid  and  gen- 
eral disintegration  of  the  Free  Soil 
party,  and  by  the  apparent  falling 
away  of  the  "VVhigs  of  the  Tree  States 
from  a  decided,  open,  inflexible  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  Slavery 
Eestriution,  Gen.  Taylor's  election 
had  exhausted  the  personal  popular- 
ity based  on  his  achievements  as  a 
soldier ;  his  attitude  as  a  slaveholder, 
and  his  .tacit  negation  of  the  princi- 
ple aforesaid,  were  awhwaM  facts; 
and,  though  the  President  himaelf 
could  not  be  justly  accused  of  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  clearly  objection- 
able, yet  each  anecessive  State  elec- 
tion of  184:9  indicated  a  diminished 
and  declining  popularity  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Administration. 

IN'either  Mr.  Webster  nor  Gov.  Sew- 
ard had  a  seat  in  Gen,  Taylor's  Cabi- 
net, though  either,  doubtless,  might 
have  had,  had  he  desired  it.  Mr. 
"Webster  remained  in  the  Senate, 
where  Messrs,  Clay  and  Calhoun  still 
lingered,  and  Gov,  Seward  first  tooli: 
his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  day  of 
Gen.  Taylor's  inaugnration. 

The  proper  oi^anization  of  the 
Bpacious  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico  necessarily  attracted 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  President  and  his  official 
counselors.  It  could  not  he  justifi- 
ably postponed ;  for  the  military  rule 
that  had  thus  far  been  endured  by 
those  territories,  exceptional  at  best, 
had  been   rendered   anomalous   and 


indefensible  by  the  lapse  of  a  year 
since  the  complete  restoration  of 
peace.  Meantime,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  already  at- 
tracting swarms  of  adventurers  to 
that  country  and  rendering  its  speedy 
and  extensive  colonization  inevitable. 
That  it  should  soon  receive  a  suitable 
and  legitimate  civil  government  was 
imperative.  New  Mexico,  liliewise, 
having  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand, mainly  native-bom,  and  div^t- 
ed  by  our  conquest  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment substantially  of  her  own  choice, 
had  a  right  to  expect  an  early  and 
complete  deliverance  from  military 
rule. 

The  new  Administration  appears 
to  have  promptly  resolved  on  its 
course.  It  decided  to  invite  and 
favor  an  early  organization  of  both 
Oaliforaia  and  New  Mexico  (includ- 
ing all  the  vast  area  recently  ceded 
by  Mexico,  apart  from  Texas  proper) 
as  incipient  States,  and  to  ui^e  their 
admission,  as  such,  into  the  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  Of 
course,  it  was  understood  that,  being 
thus  organized,  in  the  absence  of 
both  slaveholders  and  slaves,  they 
would  almost  nec^sarily  become 
Pree  States. 

According  to  this  programme,  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler  King '  was  dispatch- 
ed to  California  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1849,  as  a  special  ^ent  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, witli  instructions  to  favor  the 
early  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion and  Government.  The  President, 
in  a,  Special  Messj^e  to  Congress  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1850,  replying 
to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  from  the 


■wards  a  neutral  liosis  of  reunion,  -with,  thea, 
adopted  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are,  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  to  the  free  territories  of  the 
United  States ;  but  wo  do  not  regard  the  Slavery 


question,  in  any  form  of  its  station,  or  any 
opinion  in  relation  thereto,  as  a  tost  of  political 
faith,  or  as  a  rule  of  party  action." 

'  Por  mostof  the  tenyoara  preceding,  aWbig 
member  of  Congrcaa  from  Georgia. 
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House,  stated  that  he  had  sent  Mr. 
King  "  aa  bearer  of  dispatches,"  and 
added : 

"  r  dill  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  temtories  my  desire  that  each 
territory  should,  it'  prepared  to  comply  with 
the  reqnisitioaa  of  the  Uonatitution  of  tlie 
United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  State  oonsti- 
tatioa,  tuid  suhmit  tlie  same  to  Coogresa, 
with  a  prayer  for  admiasioa  into  the  Union 
fig  a  State;  but  1  did  not  anticipate,  Buggest, 
nor  anthorize,  the  establishment  <if  any  such 
government  without  the  assent  of  Congress; 
cor  did  I  authorize  any  government  agent 
or  of&cer  to  interfere  witli,  or  esercise  any 
influence  orcontrol  over,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, or  over  any  convention,  ia  mailing  or 
modifying  their  domestic  institute 
of  the  provisions  of  their  pi'opiiB< 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  tie  instri 
en  by  my  orders  were,  liiat  all  i 
domestic  policy  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Califomia  must  originate  solely  with  them- 
selves; and,  wliile  ihe  Esecutive  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  was  dewi-ons  to  protect  them  in 
the  fonnation  of  any  government,  republican 
in  its  character,  to  be,  at  the  proper  time, 
submitted  to  Uongress,  yet  it  was  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  tlie  plan  of  sucli 
government  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
result  of  their  nwn  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Execnlire." 

Ill  Lis  Animal  Message,  transmitted 
some  weeks  previously,  tiie  President 
had  said ; 

"Wo  eivU  government  having  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  California,  the  people 
of  that  territory,  impelled  by  the  necessities 
of  their  political  condition,  i-ecently  met  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
constitntion  and  State  government,  which, 
the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to  suppose, 
has  been  accomplished ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sove- 
reign State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to 
tlie  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
"United  States,  I  recommend  their  application 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congrest". 

"The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it 
is  believed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  present 
themsslTes  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Prepsi'atory  to  the  admission  of  Oalifornia 
and  Kew  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will 
have  instituted  for  themselves  a  republican 
form  of  government,  '  laying  its  foundations 
in  such  jiiinoiples,  and  organ i/'.ng  its  powers 


in  such  form,  as  to  Uiem  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  elTect  their  safety  and  happiness.' 

"By  awaiting  their  acUon,  all  causes  of 
uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  harmony  aJid  tranqnillity  so 
dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duction of  tiiose  exciting  topics  of  a  sectioa- 
iJ  character  which  have  hitherto  produced 
painful  apprehensions  in  the'  public  mind; 
and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first 
and  moat  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
against  furnishing  '  any  ground  for  ehai'- 
acterjidng  parties  by  geographical  discrimi- 
nations.' " 

It  would  seem  that  this  programme 
might  have  secured  tlie  support  of  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  commanded 
the  assent  of  tlie  country.  It  insured, 
almost  inevitably,  to  the  champions 
of  Free  Labor  a  practical  triumph 
in  the  organization  and  future  char- 
acter of  the  vast  territories  recently 
acquired,  while  according  full  scope 
to  that "  Popular  Sovereignty"  where- 
of Gen,  Cass,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  otJier 
Democratic  chiefs,  were  such  resolute 
champions. 

But  Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  with  favor  any  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration ; 
wliile  the  Slave  Power  was  fully  de- 
termined, maugre  any  theory  or  pro- 
fession, to  exact  a  partition  of  the 
newly  acquired  territori^,  or  a  con- 
sideration for  surrendering  the  al- 
leged right  to  plant  Slavery  therein. 
There  was  an  Oppraition  majority  in 
the  Senate ;  and  the  House,  after  a 
tedious  contest,  wherein  the  especial 
"  Free  Soil"  or  Buffalo  Platform 
membera  refused  to  support  either 
Mr.  Winthrop  (Whig),  or  Mr.  Cobb 
(Democrat),  for  tlie  speakership,  was 
finally  organized  under  the  Plurality 
rule,  whereby,  after  taking  tliree 
more  ballots,  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  to  elect.  This  rule  was 
adopted,"  by  113  Teas  to  106  Kays. 


B  December  22, 1849. 
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after  nearly  tliree  weeks'  fruitless 
balloting,  and  under  it  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  was  chosen  Speaker  on 
the  G3d  ballot,  receiving  102  votes 
to  99  for  Winthrop,  and  20  Bcattering 
(mainly  on  the  Buffalo  platform).  Mr, 
Cobb  °  waa  one  of  the  most  determined 
Democratic  advocates  of  Slavery  Ex- 
tension, and  constituted  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  accordingly. 

Gen.  B.  Itiley,  tlie  MiHtary  Govern- 
or of  California,  had  issued '"  a  Proc- 
lamation calling  a  Convention  of  the 
People  of  California  to  frame  a  State 
Constitution.  Such  Convention  was 
accordingly  held,  and  formed  a  State 
Constitution  whereby  Slavery  was 
expressly  prohibited.  State  officers 
aud  members  of  Congress  (all  Demo- 
crats) were  in  due  course  elected  un- 
der it ;  and  Gen.  Taylor  communi- 
cated "  the  Constitution  to  Congress, 
at  whose  doors  the  membera  elect 
from  the  new  State  stood  for  many 
ensuing  months  patiently  awaiting 
their  admiseion  to  seats.  For,  among 
the  various  propositions  introduced  at 
this  session,  looking  to  the  same  end, 
Mr.  Clay  had  already  submitted  "  the 
following  basis  of  a  proposed  Com- 
promise of  all  differences  relating  to 
the  territories  and  to  Slavery : 

"  1.  EeioUcd,  That  Oalifoi'nia,  with  Bnita^ 
ble  boundariei',  ought,  upon  her  application, 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  tlils 
Union,  withoat  the  imposition  by  Congress 
of  any  restrictJon  in  respect  to  the  exclusion 
or  introduolion  of  Slavery  within  those 
.boundaries. 

"2.  Eesoked,  That,  as  Slavery  does  not 
exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  the  teiTit,ory  acquired  by 
the  TJuited  States  from  the  Eepnbho  of  Mexi- 
co, it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  provide 
by  Jaw,  either  for  its  introduction  into,  or 
exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said  terri- 
tory ;  and  that  appi-opriate  teiTitorial  gov- 
eruiaents  ought  to  be  established  by  Coa- 

'  Since,  a  Confederate  Major-General. 

1"  June  3,  1849.  "  Februai7  13, 1850. 


gress  in  all  tlie  said  territory  not  assigned 
as  witliin  tiie  boundaries  of  the  pi-oposed 
State  of  Oaliibrnia,  without  the  adoption  of 
any  reatrictioa  or  condition  on  the  sLibjcct 
of  Slavery.'^ 

"  5.  Bemloed,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  Distrlot  of  (Jokimbia, 
whilst  the  institution  continues  to  exist  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  District,  and  without  just  ci>m- 
pensation  to  the  owners  of  Slaves  within, 
the  District. 

"  6.  But  Senohed,  Tliat  it  w  expedient  to 
prohibit,  witliin  the  Distriot,  ttie  Slave- 
Trade  ia  slaves  brought  into  it  from  States 
or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  District, . 
either  to  be  sold  ttierein  aa  merchandise,  or 
to  be  trnnsported  to  other  markets  without 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"7.  Scaohned,  That  more  effectual  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  by  law,  aecoi'ding  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Ooustitution,  Ibi-  the 
restitution  or  delivery  of  persons  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  SUite,  who  may  es- 
cape into  any  other  State  or  Territory  in 
tie  Union.    AncT, 

'■  8.  Seaohed,  That  Congress  has  no 
pow.er  to  prohibit  or  obstmct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  slaveholding  States,  but 
that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  slaves 
brought  fi'om  one  into  another  of  them,  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  their  own  particular 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  of 
compromise  was  opened  by  Southern 
Democrats,  all  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment of  its  leading  suggestions,  or  in 
scarcely  qualified  opposition,  to  the 
whole  scheme.  Mr.  H.  S,  Foote,  of 
M^i^ppi,  condemned  especially  the 
proposition  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
abohsh  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  implying  a  rig/ii  in 
Congress  to  legislate  on  that  subject, 
which  he  utterly  denied.  He  con- 
demned still  more  emphatically  the 
assertion  that  "Slavery does  not  now 
exist  by  law  in  the  territories  recent- 
ly acquired  from  Mexico ;"  insisting 
that  the  mere  fact  of  Annexation 
carried  the  Constitution,  with  all  its 
to  all  the  territories  ob- 


1' January  2!),  1850. 
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tallied  hy  treaty,  and  secured  the 
privilege  to  any  "  Southern  slave- 
holder to  enter  any  part  of  it,  attend- 
ed byhia  slave  property,  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  therein,  free  from  all  molest- 
ation OP  hindrance  whateoever."  He 
also  condemned  the  resolve  relating 
to  the  honndElnea  of  Texas,  contend- 
ing that  "  her  riyht  to  that  part  of 
Hew  Mexico,  lying  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  ■n-as  fuJl,  complete,  and  unde- 
niable," Eut  lie  did  not  object  to 
abolishing  the  Slave-Trade  in  the 
District,  "provided  it  is  done  in  a 
delicate  and  judicioiis  manner  ;"  and 
he  wonld  consent  to  the  admission 
of  California,  "ahove  the  line  of  36° 
30',"  "  provided  another  new  Slave 
State  can  be  laid  off  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Texas,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  pi'csent  equiponderance  between 
the  Slave  and  Free  States  of  the 
Union,  and  provided  further,  all  this 
is  done  by  ^way  of  compromise,  and 
in  order  to  save  the  Union — as  dear 
to  me  as  any  man  living."  Mr.  J. 
M,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  though  anx- 
ious to  do,  his  utmost  for  "  adjusting 
these  unhappy  differences,"  still 
more  pointedly  dissented  from  Mr. 
Clay's  scheme.     He  said ; 

"  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  read  these  resolu- 
tions, tiiere  is  but  one  proposilaon  to  ■which 
I  can  give  a  hearty  assent,  and  that  ia  the 
res'tltttion  which  proposes  to  organize  terri- 
torial governments  at  once  ia  these  territo- 
nes,  without  a  declaration  one  way  oi  the 
other  as  to  then  d  iiestic  institiitions. 
But  theie  IS  auDther  whi:,ii  I  deeply  regret 
fo  see  irtroduccd  into  tJ  is  Senate  hv  a 
Senator  fiora  a  blav  holing  State  it  ia 
that  whieli  ossnmes  tl  at  Slaveiy  docs  not 
now  ex  st  by  law  m  tho«e  oountnes  1  un- 
derstand one  of  these  propositions  to  de- 
clare that,  by  law,  Klaveiy  is  now  abolished 
in  New  Mesico  and  California.  That  was 
tjie  very  proposition  advanced  by  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  at  the  last  Session ; 
combated  and  disproved,  as  I  thonj:ht,  by 

"That  of  Mr.  Clayton— Lid  on  the  talils  ul'  ti 


gentlemen  from  the  Slaveholding  E 
and  which  the  Ooniproiiiise  bill "  was 
ed  to  test,  tio  far,  I  regarded  the 
of  law  as  disposed  of;  and  it  was  very 
oleai-ly  and  satisfactorily  sliown  to  bo 
against  the  spirit  of  tiie  resojntion  of  tlia 
Senator  of  KoQtuoky.  If  tbe  contrary  ia 
true,  I  presume  tlie  Senator  from  Keutacliy 
would  declare  that,  if  a  law  is  now  valid  in 
the  ten'itoriea  abolishing  Biavei'y,  it  could 
not  be  introduced  thei'e,  even  if  a  law  was 
passed  creating  the  institution,  or  repealing 
the  statutes  &eady  existing — a  doctrine 
never  assented  to,  so  iar  as  I  know,  nntil 
now,  by  any  Senator  representing  one  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  Sir,  I  hold  the 
very  opposite,  and  with  sucli  confidence, 
tliat,  in  tlie  last  Oongress,  I  was  willing, 
and  did  vote  for  a  bill  to  test  this  quration 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  this  resolution 
assumes  the  other  doctrine  to  be  true,  and 
our  assent  is  challenged  to  it  as  a  proposi- 
tion of  law." 


Mr,  Jefferson  Bavis,  o 
^"ith  equal  energy,  objected  to  i 
much  of  Mr.  Clay's  propositions  as  re- 
late to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  to  the 
Slave-Trade  in  t!ie  Federal  Dbtrict, 
and  to  the  concession  that  Slavery 
does  not  exist  by  law  in  tiie  newly 
acquired  territories.     He  added ; 

"  But,  Sir,  we  ai-e  called  npon  to  receive 

nieasui-e  in  which  we  of  the  minority  are  to 
receive  something.  A  measure  of  com- 
promise I  I  loo^  upon  it  a£  but  a  modest 
mode  of  taking  that,  tlie  claim  to  wliich  has 
been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others;  and, 
that  I  may  be  understood  upon  this  ques- 
tjon,  and  5iat  my  position  may  go  forUi  to 
the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  con- 
vey tlie  sentimontg  of  the  Senator  from 
Eentucky,  I  here  asseit,  that  never  will  I 
take  less  than  the  Jlissouri  Compromise 
hue  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
the  apeoiflo  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold 
Slaves  in  the  teiTitory  below  that  line ;  and 
that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be 
taken  there  fcoin  any  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  option  of  the  owners,  I  can  never 
consent  to  give  additional  power  to  a  ma- 
jority to  commit  further  aggressions  upon 
the  minority  in  this  Union;  and  I  will 
never  consent  to  any  proposition  which  will 
have  snch  a  tendency,  without  a  full  guar- 

)  llouho,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Ciay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis, 
spoke  as  follows : 

"I  am  estremelj  sorry  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  say  that  he  requires, 
fii'St,  the  ostensiou  of  the  MiBsonri  Oora- 
promise  line  to  the  Pacitio ;  and,  also,  that 
he  ia  not  satisfied  with  that,  bat  requires,  if 
I  imderstund  Lira  correctly,  a  positive  pro- 
Tiaioii  fur  the  admisBion  of  Slavery  south  of 
that  line.  And  nnw.  Sir,  coming  from  a 
Slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myaelf,  I 
owe  it  to  tinth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to 
Btat«  that  no  eai-t!ily  power  coald  induce 
me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  in- 
troduotioa  of  Slavery  whi^re  it  had  not  be- 
fore existed,  either  south  or  north  of  that 
line.  Coining,  as  I  do,  from  a  Slave  State, 
itiamysolemn,  deiiberate,  and  well-matured 
determination  that  no  power — no  earthly 
power — shall  com]iel  me  to  vote  for  the 
positive  introduction  of  Slavery,  either 
soatli  or  north  of  that  liue.  Sir,  while  you 
reproMch,  and  jastly,  too,  our  British  ances- 
tors, fur  the  introdnotion  of  this  inatitntion 
npon  the  continent  of  America,  I  am,  for 
one,  nuwilling  that  the  posterity  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  California  and  Ifew 
Mexico  sliftll  reproach  iw  for  doing  just 
what  we  reproach  Gi'eat  Britain  for  doing 
to  ns.  If  the  citizens  of  those  territories 
choose  to  establish  ^lavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  £uch  provisions  in  their 
Constitutions;  hut  then  it  will  betheirown 
TTork,  and  not  onrs ;  and  their  posterity 
will  have  to  reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for 
foi'ming  Constitutions  allowing  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  to  exist  among  them.  These 
are  my  views,  Mr ;  and  I  choose  to  express 
them ;  and  I  care  not  how  estensivelj  and 
nniversnlly  they  ai-e  known.  The  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Vli^nia  (Mr.  Mason)  has 
espressnd  his  opinion  that  biavery  exists  in 
these  territories;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
opinion  is  sincerely  and  honestly  entertained 
bj  him;  irnd  I  would  say,  with  equal  sin- 
cerity and  honesty,  that  /  helieve  that 
Slavery  nowhere  exists  witliin  any  portion 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico. 
He  holds  a  directly  contrary  opinion  to 
mine,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  t()  do ;  and 
we  will  not  quarrel  about  that  difference  of 
opinion."    . 

Messrs,  "William  E.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, Downs,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Butler,  of  South  Cai'olina,  swelled 
the   chorna  of  denunciation.     Tiiey 


could  see  nothing  in  Mr,  Ciay's 
proposition  that  looked  like  compro- 
mTse ;  nothing  hut  concession  and 
surrender  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  territories.  In  their 
view,  it  was  only  a  skillful  and 
plausible  device  for  reconciling  the 
South  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  rights, 
and  to  a  concession  of  all  the  new 
territories  to  Free  Labor.  They 
were,  therefore,  utterly  averse  to  it. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  eli- 
cited by  these  resolves  was  that  of 
Mr.  Webster,"  wherein  he  took 
groimd  against  the  Abolitionists ; 
against  the  assumed  liight  of  Instrnc- 
tion ;  against  further  legislation  pro- 
hibitory of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ; 
against  Seeeesion  or  Disunion ; 
against  whatever  seemed  calculated 
to  produce  imtation  or  alienation 
between  the  North  and  the  South; 
and  in  favor  of  liberal  grants  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  the  colonization 
by  Slave  States  of  their  fiee  colored 
population.  His  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing any  prohibitive  legislation  with 
regard  to  Slavei'y  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories were  set  forth  as  follows ; 

"Kow,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico, 
I  hold  Slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those 
teiTJtories  by  a  law  even  soperior  to  that 
■whidi  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas.  I 
mean  the  law  of  uattn-e,  of  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 
That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength 
beyond  all  tenns  of  human  enactment,  that 
Slavery  cannot  exist  ia  California  or  New 
Mesieo.  Understand  me,  Sir ;  I  mean 
Slavery  as  we  regard  it ;  the  Slavery  of  the 
colored  race  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  point,  but 
leave  it  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  haVe 
undei'takon  to  discuss  it;  but  I  suppose 
there  is  no  Slavery  of  that  description  ia 
California  now.  I  understand  that  pe<fmsr)i, 
a  Bort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  and 
his  offepring  for  debt—an  aiTangoment  of  a 
peculiar  nature  known  to  the  Inw  of  Mexico. 


"March  7,  JS50. 
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Bat  what  I  mean  to  saj  is,  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible that  African  Slavery,  aa  we  see  it 
amoQg  na,  shonld  find  its  way,  or  be  intro- 
duced, into  California  and  New  Mexico,  as 
any  other  nataral  impossibility.  California 
and  New  Mesico  are  Asiatic  in  their  forma- 
tion &nii  aoenery.  They  are  composed  of 
vast  ridgea  of  mountains,  of  great  hight, 
with  broken  ri^ea  and  deep  vaiieya.  The 
flidea  of  these  raountains  are  entirely  barren ; 
their  topa  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There 
mny  be  in  California,  now  made  free  by  its 
constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  aome 
tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  ao  in 
New  Mesioo.  Pray,  what  is  the  evidence 
which  every  gentleman  mnat  have  obtained 
on  this  aubject,  from  information  sought  by 
himself  or  eoramnniftated  by  others!  I 
have  inquired  and  read  all  I  could  find,  in 
order  to  acquire  information  on  this  import- 
ant subject.      What  is  tbere  in  New  Mexico 

that  could,  by  any  possibility,  induce  any 
body  to  go  therewith  slaves!  There  are 
Bome  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the 
borders  of  the  rivers ;  hut  the  rivers  them- 
selves dry  up  before  midsummer  is  gone. 
Ail  that  the  people  can  do  in  that  r^ion  ia 
to  raise  some  little  ai'ticlcs,  some  little  wheat 
for  their  tartiUa»,  a,ni  that  by  irrigation. 
And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black 
men  oulfivating  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anything  else,  on  lands  in  New  Mexico 
made  fertile  only  by  irrigation  ? 

"  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  fact, 
to  use  the  current  expression  of  thft  day, 
that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are 
destined  to  be  free,  bo  far  as  they  are  set- 
tled at  ail ;  which  I  believe,  in  regard  to 
Hew  Mexico,  will  be  but.  partially  for  a 
grept  length  of  time;  free  by  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  things  ordained  by  the  Power  above 
us.  I  have,  therefore,  to  say,  in  this  respect 
also,  that  this  country  is  fixed  for  freedom, 
to  as  many  persons  aa  shall  ever  live  in  it, 
by  a  lew  repealable  law  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  holding  of  slaves  in  Texas; 
and  I  will  say  further,  that,  if  a  resolution 
or  a  hill  were  now  before  us  to  provide  a 
Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into 
it  whatever.  Such  a  prohibition  would  be 
idle,  as  it  i-espeots  any  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  Territory ;  and  I  would  not  take 
p«QS  uselessly  to  rSafflnn  an  ordinance  of 
nature,  nor  to  reenaet  the  will  of  God.  I 
would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I 
would  put  into  it  no  evidence  of  tlie  votes 
of  superior  power,  exercised  for  no  purpose 
but  to  wound  the  pride,  whether  a  just  and 
"rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  1  have  no 
such  object,  no  such  purpose,  They  would 
think  it  a  taunt,  an  indignity;  they  would 


think  it  to  be  an  act  taking  away  from  them 
what  they  i-egard  aa  a  proper  equality  of 
privilege.  Whether  tiiey  expect  to  realize 
any  benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think 
it  at  least  a  plwn  theoretic  wrong ;  that 
something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their 
character  and  their  rights  had  taken  place, 
I  propose  to  inflict  no  such  wound  upon 
any  body,  unless  something  eaaentially  im- 
portant to  the  country,  and  efficient  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  fi-eedom,  is  to  be 
effected.  I  repeat,  therefore,  Sir.  and,  na  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  the  Senate  oftea 
upon  this  subject,  I  repeat  it  because  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  if  a  proposition  were  now 
here  to  establiah  a  government  for  New 
Mexico,  and  if  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision for  the  prohibition  of  Slavery,  I 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

"Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  and  any  body  should 
propose  a  Wilinot  I'rovisi,  I  should  treat  it 
exactly  as  Mr,  folk  treated  that  provision 
for  esclndiiig  Slavery  from  Oregon.  Jfr. 
folk  was  known  to  be,  in  opinion,  decidedly 
averse  to  the  Wiimot  Proviso ;  but  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  government 
for  the  territory  of  Oregon,  The  I'roviso 
was  in  the  bill ;  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  desoribable,  no  tangible,  no  appre- 
ciable right  of  tiie  South;  he  said  he  would 
sign  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a  law  to 
form  a  government  in  that  Territory,  and  let 
tiiat  entirely  useless,  and.  in  that  connection, 
entirely  senseless,  proviso  rem^n.  Sir,  we 
hear  occasionally  of  tlie  AnnexFition  of  Cana- 
da; add,  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the 
Northern  Demooracy,  or  any  one  of  tlie  Free 
Soil  party,  who  supposes  it  necessary  to  insert 
a  WiliDOt  Proviso  in  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,  that  man  would,  of  course, 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  iieoeaaary  to  protect 
the  everlaating  snowa  of  Canada  from  the  foot 
of  Slavery  by  the  same  oversproadinsf  wing 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there 
is  a  substantial  good  to  be  done,  wherever 
there  ia  a  foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  slave  territory,  I  am  ready  to  as- 
sert the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  Slavery. 
I  ara  pledged  to  it  from  the  year  1837;  I  have 
been  pledged  to  it  Bgain  and  agiun;  and  I 
will  perform  those  pledges;  but  I  will  not 
do  a  thing  unnecessarily  that  wounds  the 
feehngs  of  others,  or  that  does  disoreilit  to 
my  own  understanding," 

It  aeems  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  "Webster's  strength 
should  have  traversed  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy  so  thoroughly 
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in  a  epeech  inevitably  calculated  to 
excite  deep  dissatisfaction  among  the 
great  ma^of  his  constituents,  without 
once  considering  or  even  touching  this 
question:  "What  need  exists  for  any 
compromise  whatever?"  Admitting 
the  correctness  of  his  views  and  gen- 
eral positions  with  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,  why 
not  permit  each  subject  demanding 
legislation  to  be  presented  in  its  order, 
and  all  questions  respecting  it  to  be 
decided  on  their  intririsic  merits?  He, 
of  course,  contended  throughout  that 
liis  position  was  unchanged,  that  his 
views  were  siibstantially  those  be  bad 
always  held;  yet  tiie  eageme^  and 
satisfaction  wherewith  bis  speech 
was  received  and  reprinted  at 
Kichmond,  Charleston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  throughout  the  South, 
should,  it  seems,  have  convinced 
him,  if  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasiu-e  of  his  constituents  did  not, 
that  eitlier  lie  bad  undergone  a  great 
transformation,  or  nearly  every  one 
else  had.  His  speech,  though  it  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  referring  di- 
rectly to  the  compromise  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  its  ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr.  Douglas  having  reported"  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union,  as  also  one  to  estab- 
lish ten'itorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  Col.  Benton  mov- 
ed "  that  the  previous  orders  be  post- 
poned, and  the  Oalitbrnia  bill  taken 
up,  Mr.  Clay  proposed  the  laying  of 
this  motion  on  the  table,  which  was 
carried  by  27  Teas  to  Si  Nays,  The 
Senate  now  proceeded,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  to  constitute 
a  Select  Committee  of  thirteen,  to 
"*Maro!i  25,  ISJO.  ' 


consider  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Clay's  proposition,  and  also  by  re- 
solves submitted  a  month  later  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Tenne^ee ;  and  on  the  19th 
this  Committee  was  elected  by  ballot 
and  composed  as  follows : 

Mr.  Henry  Claj,  of  Kentuekj-,  Cliairman. 

itessra.  DickinEon,  of  N.  Y,  Cooper,  of  Pii., 

Phelps,  of  Vt,  DowQB,  of  La., 

Bell,  of  Tenn..  King,  of  Ala., 

Cass,  of  Mieh.,  Mangaai,ofH.  0., 

WebBler,  of  Masa.,  Mason,  of  Ta., 

Berrien,  of  Ga,  Brjghl,  of  Ind. 

Mr,  Clay  reported''  from  said  Com- 
mittee a  recommendation,  substan- 
tially, of  his  original  proposition  of 
compromise,  save  that  he  now  pro- 
vided for  organizing  TJtah  as  a  dis- 
tinct Territory.  His  report  recom- 
mended the  following  bases  of  a 
general  Compromise : 

"1.  The  adtniasbn  of  any  new  State  or 
States  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be  postponed 
until  they  shall  liereailor  present  themselves 
to  be  received  into  tbe  Union,  when  it  will 
be  the  doty  of  Congress  fwrly  and  faithfully 
to  execute  the  compact  with  Texas,  by  ad- 
mitting snoh  ni'W  Stat©  iir  Stntes. 

"3.  The  ftdraission  foi-thwith  of  Califor- 
nia into  the  Union,  with  the  boundaries 
whieh  she  has  proposed, 

"  3.  The  establishment  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments, without  the  "Wilniot  Proviso,  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embraoinjf  all  the 
territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  not 
contained  in  the  boundaries  of  Callfomia, 

"4,  The  combination  of  tbeie  two  last 
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e  bill. 


"5.  Theestablishnientof  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  the  exclu- 
sion from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico, 
with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  apecuniaiy  equiv- 
alent; and  the  section  for  that  puipose  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California, 
and  establishing  Territorial  Governments  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"  6:  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to 
secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  who  escape  into  another  State ; 

"7-  Aljstaining  from  abolishing  Slavery, 
hut,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the 
Slave-Trade,  in  the  Distriot  of  Oolnmbia." 
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And  still  the  debate  went  on, 
hardly  interrupted  hj  the  death 
(July  10th)  ol'  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the 
accession  of  Yice-President  Pillmore 
to  the  Presidency.  Repeated  efforts 
to  cnt  off  from  California  all  her 
territory  south  of  36'^  30' ;  to  send 
hack  her  constitution  to  a  new  con- 
vention of  her  people,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  by  Southern  ultras,  but  defeat- 
ed ;  and  finally "  the  bill  to  admit 
California  passed  the  Senate  by  34 
Teas  to  18  Nays — all  Southern — 
and  tli3  hill  organizing  the  Territo- 
ries of  Nqw  Mexico  and  Utah,  as 
proposed,  likewise  passed  two  days 
thereafter :  Yeas  27 ;  If  ays  10.  The 
other  measui-es  embraced  in  the  pro- 
position of  compromise  were  in  Hke 
manner  successively  carried  with  lit- 
tle serious  opposition. 


When  these  measures  reached  the 
House,  they  encountered  a  spirited 
opposition;  but  the  bill  organizing 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
added  as  an  amendment  or  "  rider" 
to  the  hill  defining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  paying  her 
ten  millions  for  assenting  to  sueh  de- 
markation.  This  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Linn  Boyd  (Democrat),  of  Kentucky, 
and  prevailed  by  Yeas  107,  Naja 
99.  The  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
was  first  defeated — Ye^  9&;  Naya 
107 ;  but  Mr,  Howard,  of  Texas, 
who  had  voted  in  tlie  negative,  now 
moved  a  reconsideration,  which 
was  carried — Yeas  123;  Nays  84; 
whereupon  the  Previous  Question 
was  seconded — -Yeas  115  ;  Nays 
97;  and  the  bill  passed™  as  amended 
—Yeas  108  ;  Nays  97.  The  Califor- 
nia   hill  was  next"'   taken   up   and 

"  August  iZih.  >*  September  4th, 


passed—Yeaa  150;  Nays  56— (all 
Southern) ;  and  then  the  Utah  bill 
was  in  like  maimer  passed — Yeas  97 ; 
Nays  85 — (mainly  Northern  Free 
Soil).  The  hills  providing  more 
effectually  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive Slaves,  and  abolishing  the  Slave- 
trade  in  the  District,  were  likewise 
passed  by  decided  majorities;  and 
the  Senate"  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  whereby  two  of  its  mea- 
sure had  been  welded  together — 
Yeas  31 ;  Nays  10  (Northern  Free 
Soil).  So  all  the  measures  originally 
included  in  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
of  eouipromise  became  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  propelling  force,  whereby 
these  acts  were  pushed  through  Con- 
gress, in  defiance  of  the  original  con- 
victions of  a  majority  of  its  members, 
or  at  least  the  lubricating  oil  where- 
with the  ways  were  rendered  passa- 
ble, was  contained  in  that  article 
of  the  bill  proposing  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her 
Northern  boundary,  which  reads  : 

"Ibitrlh,  The  United  Ptates,  in  ciinsider- 
ation  of  smd  estalilislimeut  of  buundariea, 
cession  of  elaiins  to  territory,  and  relin- 
quishment of  olnims,  will  pay  to  the  State 
of  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  doJlora, 
in  n  stock  hearing  five  jier  cent,  interest, 
andredeera.ibjeat  theend  of  foui'teen years; 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  Troa- 
sary  of  the  United  States." 

By  this  article,  the  public  debt  of 
Texas,  previously  worth  in  market 
but  some  twenty  to  thirty  per  tent, 
of  its  face,  was  suddenly  raised  near- 
ly or  quite  to  par,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  its  holders — many  of  them 
members  of  Congress,  or  tlieir  very 
intimate  friends.     Corruption,  thinly 
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diB^ised,  haunted  the  purKeus  and 
stalked  through  the  halls  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  numbers,  hitherto  in  needy 
circumstances,  suddenly  found  them- 
selvea  rich.  The  great  majority,  of 
course,  were  impervious  to  such  in- 
fluences ;  hut  the  controlling  and 
controllable  minority  were  not.  This 
was  probably  the  first  instance  in 
which  measures  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  country  were  carried  or  de- 
feated in  Oongre^  under  the  direct 
spur  of  pecuniary  interest. 

Political  compromises,  though 
they  have  been  rendered  nnsavoiy 
by  abuse,  are  a  necessary  incident  of 
mixed  or  balanced  governments — 
that  is,  of  all  but  simple,  unchecked 
despotisms.  Wherever  liberty  exists, 
there  diversities  of  judgment  will  he 
developed ;  and,  unless  one  will  domi- 
nates over  all  others,  a  practical 
mean  between  widely  differing  con- 
victions must  sometimes  be  sought. 
If,  for  example,  a  legislature  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bodies  or  houses, 
and  they  differ,  as  they  occasionally 
will,  wiUi  regard  to  the  propriety  or 
the  amount  of  an  appropriation  re- 
quired for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
neither  is  disposed  to  give  way,  a 
partial  concession  on  either  hand  is 
often  the  most  feasible  mode  of  prac- 
tical adjustment.  Where  the  object 
contemplated  is  novel,  or  non-essen- 
tial to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
public  service — such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  railroad,  canal,  or  other 
public  work — the  repugnance  of 
either  house  should  sufBce  entirely 
to  defeat,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it; 
for  neither  branch  has  a  right  to  ex- 
act from  the  other  conformity  with 
its  views  on  a  disputed  point  as  the 
price  of  its  own  concurrence  in  mea- 
14 


eures  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Government.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  the  Senate  of  February- 
March,  1849,  to  dictate  to  the  House, 
"  You  shall  consent  to  such  an  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  as  we 
prescribe,  or  we  will  defeat  the  Civil 
Appropriation  hill,  and  thus  derange, 
if  not  arrest,  the  most  vital  machin- 
ery of  the  Government,"  was  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Yet  this  should  not 
blind  us  to  tlie  fact  that  differences 
of  opinion  are  at  times  developed  on 
questions  of  decided  moment,  where 
the  rights  of  each  party  are  equal, 
and  where  an  ultimate  concurrence 
in  one  common  line  of  action  is  es- 
sential. Without  some  deference  to 
adverse  convictions,  no  confederation 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  was  attain- 
able— no  Union  of  the  States  could 
have  been  effected.  And  where  the 
Executive  is,  by  according  him  the 
veto,  clothed  with  a  limited  power 
over  the  making  of  laws,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  some  deference  to  his 
views,  his  convictions,  should  be 
evinced  by  those  who  fa^ion  and 
mature  those  laws.  Under  this  a&- 
pect,  compromise  in  government  is 
sometimes  indispensable  and  lauda- 
ble. 

But  what  is  known  in  State  legis- 
lation aa  log-TolUng  is  quite  another 
matter.  A.  has  a  bill,  which  he  is 
intent  on  passing,  but  which  has  no 
intrinsic  worth  that  commends  it  to 
his  fellow-memhers.  But  E.,  C,  D., 
and  the  residue  of  the  alphabet,  have 
each  his  "little  biU';"  not,  perhaps, 
specially  obnoxious  or  objectionable, 
hut  such  as  could  not  be  passed  on 
its  naked  merits.  All  alike  must 
fail,  unless  carried  by  that  reciproci- 
ty of  support  suggested  by  their  com- 
mon need  and  peril.   An  understand- 
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ing  is  effected  between  their  several 
backers,  bo  that  A.  votes  for  the  bills 
of  B.,  0.,  D.,  etc.,  as  Uie  indispensable 
means  of  sectiring  the  passage  of  his 
own  darling  ;  and  thns  a  whole  litter 
of  biUs  become  laws,  whereof  no  sin- 
gle one  was  demanded  by  the  public 
interest,  or  could  have  pa^ed  without 
the  aid  of  others  as  unworthy  as  it^- 
self.  Such  is  substantially  the  pro- 
cess wJiereby  our  statute-books  are 
loaded  with  acts  which  subserve  no 
end  but  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  few, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  or  the 
iatereste  of  the  inany. 

It  was  entirely  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  at  once  for  the 
temporary  government  of  all  the  ter- 
ritories newly  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico ;  and  there  was  no  radical  objec- 
tion to  doing  this  in  one  bill,  if  that 
should  seem  advisable.  As  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  boundaiy  be- 
tween !New  Mexico  and  Texas  was 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  and 
security  of  the  Territory,  that  object 
might  fairly  be  contemplated  in  the 
act   providing    a    civil    government 


therefor.  But  why  Texas  should  be 
paid  Ten  Milliona  of  doUars  for  relin- 
quishing her  pretensions  to  territory 
never  possessed  by,  nor  belonging  to, 
her — territory  which  had  been  first 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  forces 
and  then  bought  of  her  by  the  mon- 
ey of  the  Union  —  is  not  obvious ; 
and  why  this  payment,  if  made  at  all, 
should  be  a  make- weight  in  a  bargain 
covering  a  variety  of  arrangements 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  connec- 
tion, is  BtUi  le^  explicable.  And 
when,  on  the  back  of  this,  was  piled 
an  act  to  provide  new  facilities  for 
slave-catching  m  the  Free  States,  os- 
tensibly balanced  by  another  which 
required  the  slave-traders  of  Wash- 
ington to  remove  their  jails  and  auc- 
tion-rooms across  the  Potomac  to  that 
dull  old  dwarf  of  a  city  which  had  re- 
cently been  retroceded  to  Virginia,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  facilitate  this  arrange- 
ment, the  net  product  was  a  corrupt 
monstrosity  in  legislation  and  morals 
which  even  the  great  name  of  Henry 
Clay  should  not  shield  from  lasting 
opprobrium. 


THE    EEA   OF    SLA YE-IIUN"TING. 


But,  whatever  theoretic  or  practi- 
cal objections  may  be  justly  made  to 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  and  rati- 
fied hj  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,  whether  in  the  IS^orth  or  in 
the  South.  They  were  intent  on  busi- 
ness—  then  remarkably  prosperous 
— on  planting,  building,  ti-ading,  and 
getting  gain — and  they  hailed  with 


joy  the  announcement  that 
all  the  differences  between  the  diverse 
'sections'  had  been  adjusted  and  set- 
tled. The  terms  of  settlement  were, 
to  that  majority,  of  quite  subordinate 
consequence ;  they  wanted  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  nowise  inclined 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  and  bum 
each  other's  houses  in  a  quan-el  con- 
cerning (as  they  i-egarded  it)  only  the 
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status  of  negroes.  The  Compromise 
had  taken  no  money  from  their  pock- 
ete ;  it  had  imposed  upon  them  no 
pecnniary  hardens ;  it  had  exp<ffied 
them  to  no  personal  and  palpable 
dangers:  it  had  rather  repelled  the 
gannt  specter  of  Civil  War  and  Dis- 
imion  (Tiabitually  conjured  up  when 
Slavery  had  a  point  to  carry),  and 
increased  the  facilities  for  making 
money,  while  opening  a  boundless 
vieta  of  National  greatness,  security, 
and  internal  harmony.  Especially 
by  the  trading  class,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  dwellers  in  seaboard 
cities,  was  this  view  cherished  with 
intense,  intolerant  vehemence. 

The  Compromise  bad  been  violent- 
ly opposed  alike  from  the  South 
and  from  the  North — of  coarse,  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  "  Fire-Eat- 
ers,"  or  disciples  of  llr,  Calhoun, 
regarded  it  aa  surrendering  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  in  diapute— 
tlie  newly  acquired  territories  —  to 
the  North,  while  amusing  the  South 
with  a  mere  shadow  of  triumph  in 
the  waiver  of  any  p<«itive,  peremp- 
tory exclusion  of  Slavery  therefrom. 
They  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it,  but 
to  rouse  their  section  at  first  to  the- 
oretical, ultimately  to  forcible,  resist- 
ance. To  this  end,  a  direct  issue  was 
made  against  the  Compromise  in  Jlis- 
sissippi — next  to  South  Carolina,  the 
most  intensely  Pro-Slavery  State  in 
the  Union — ^by  nominating  a  "  State 
Eights"  ticket,  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  for  Governor— Mr.  Davis  hav- 
ing oppraed  the  Compromise  in  the 
Senate  with  determined  pertinacity. 
His  adversaries  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  nominated  a  "  Union" 
ticket  in  opposition,  headed  by  Hen- 


ry S.  Foote  for  Governor— Mr.  Foote, 
as  Mr.  Davis's  colleague,  though  he 
demurred  to  Mr.  Clay's  programme 
at  the  outset,  having  supported  the 
Compromise  to  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  election  occurred  early  in 
November,  1851;  when  the  "Union" 
party  won  a  complete  trinmph-— the 
vote  being  the  largest  ever  yet  polled, 
and  Mr.  Foote  elected  by  over  1,000' 
majority.  The  r^t  of  the  "  Union" 
State  ticket,  with  a  strongly  "  Union" 
Legislature,  succeeded  by  still  larger 
majorities.  Alabama,  likewise,  chose 
a  "  Union"  Legislature,  and  a  "  Uni- 
on" majority  of  Congressmen.  Loui- 
siana, this  year,  elected  a  "  Whig" 
Auditor  and  Legislature  —  meaning 
much  the  same  thing.  And  even 
South  CaroHna — ^having  been  sum- 
moned by  her  chieftains  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn being  now  dead)  to  elect  a 
Convention,  whereby  her  course  in 
the  exigency  should  be  determined— 
gave  a  "Cooperation"  majority  of 
over  7,000  on  the  popular"  vote, 
electing  114  "  Cooperationists"  to  5i 
unqualified  "  Secessionists."  In  oth- 
er words,  she  voted  not  to  attempt 
Secession  without  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  her  Southern  sisters — 
this  being  the  shape  wherein  she  could, 
with  least  sacrifice  of  pride  or  consis- 
tency, indicate  her  dispc^ition  not  to 
rush  madly  upon  the  perils  of  Die- 
union  and  Civil  "War,  Thus  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Compromise  in  the  Slave 
States  was  complete ;  for  it  was  felt 
to  be  preposterous  to  make  the  issue 
in  any  other  States  if  it  could  not  be 
upheld  in  these. 

Li  the  North,  likewise,  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  Compromise  was  gen- 
eral and  decisive ;   though  here,  too, 


These  totals  are  obtaiced  by  adding  up 
3S  for  delegates  in  the  several  "parishes.!'' 
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some  of  its  cardinal  provisions  pro- 
voked strenuous  opposition.  The 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Law  proved 
especially  obnoxious,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  a  large  and 
earnest  minority.  It  had  been  ori- 
ginally drafted  by  Senator  Mason, 
of  Virginia — a  man  conspicuously 
charged  with  that  pro-Slavery  venom 
whidi  has  since  made  him  a  leading 
Rebel — and  who  had  already  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  eiforts  to  render 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  impos- 
sible on  any  otlier  terms  than  those 
of  the  most  utter  and  abject  devotion, 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  the  m<Bt 
extreme  Pro-Slavery  aspirations  and 
policy  of  the  Sonth.  He 
wehave  seen,  Mr.  Clay' 
compromise,  as  entirely  too  favorable 
to  the  North ;  he  had  been  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Southern  ultras 
in  defeating  that  programme  in  its 
primitive  shape;  and  he  had  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  Free  State,  unless  and 
until  paid  for  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  North.  Yet  his  draft 
a  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
by  the  great  Compromise  Committee, 
and  ultimately  n^ed  through  the 
two  Houses  with  little  consideration 
and  less  scrutiny.  When  it  was 
reached  in  its  order  in  tlie  lower, 
Judge  James  Thompson'  obtained 
the  iloor  * — doubtless  by  prearrange- 
ment  with  Speaker  Cobb — ^and  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  measure  as  just  and 
necessary,  clewing  his  remarks  by  a 
demand  of  the  Previous  Question, 
This  was  sustained  by  a  majority; 
and  the  bill — with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head,  and  vrithout  afford- 
ing any  opportunity  for  amendment — 


was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by 
109  Teas  to  TS  Nays— every  member 
from  a  Slave  State  who  voted  at  all, 
voting  Yea,  with  28  Democrats  and 
3'  "Whigs  from  Free  States.  From 
the  Free  States  33,  from  the  Slave 
States  15  members  were  absent,  or 
withheld  their  vot^ ;  and,  as  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  stood  21  for  to  12 
against  it,  with  21  absent,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  passed  either  House 
by  the  votes  'of  a  decided  minority 
of  the  members  thereof.  Still,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that,  had  every 
member  been  present  and  voted,  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

This  me^ure,  so    inconsiderately 


to  the  humaner  instincte  of  the  Free 
States  in  these  partieulare  : 

1.  It  directed  and  provided  for  the 
surrender  to  the  claimant  of  each 
alleged  fugitive  from  Slavery  with- 
out allowing  such  alleged  fugitive  a 
ti-ial  by  jury;  though  the  Federal 
Constitution '  expressly  provides  that 

"  In.  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  Id  controversy  shall  esceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  he 
preserved :" 

So  that,  while  any  person,  of  whom 
damages  are  claimed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  doUara,  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  of  the  issue  by  jury,  he  whose 
liberty,  or  whose  wife  and  children, 
are  in  jeopardy,  is  especially  denied 
that  i-ight  by  this  act.  He  may  be 
entirely  and  unimpeachably  white — 
for  this  act  knows  nothing  of  color ; 
he  may  be  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
the  Bishop  of  a  great  Church ;  he 
may  be  General-in-Chief  of  the  arm- 
ies of  the  Union,  engaged  in  a  mo- 
mentous war ;  but,  if  any  one  chooses 
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to  swear  that  he  is  a  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  his  owner's  service, 
he  cannot  require  a  trial  by  jury 
of  the  issue  so  raised,  although 
the  judge  or  commissioner  before 
whom  the  claimant  sees  fit  to  bring 
him  may  be  in  league  with  that 
claimant  to  get  him  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  into  the  power 
of  his  deadly  enemies.  And,  it  is 
specially  provided  by  this  acf  that 

"In  no  trial  or  hearing  under  this  act 
Bball  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive 
be  admitted  in  evidence." 

2.  It  did  not  even  allow  him  a 
bearing  before  a  judge ;  but  author- 
ized the  captor  to  take  him  at  onCe 
before  any  commissioner  appointed 
to  take  depositions,  etc.,  by  a  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  who  was 
clothed  by  this  act  with  plenary 
power  in  the  premises;  on  whose 
rendition  and  certificate  he  might 
be  hunied  off  at  once  into  Slavery, 
without  stay  or  appeal. 

3.  Said  commissioner  was  to  re- 
ceive SIO  for  his  services  in  ease  he 
directed  the  surrender  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  but  only  $5  in  case  he,  for 
any  cause,  decided  against  the  claim- 
ant. The  act  thus,  in  effect,  offered 
him  a  bribe  to  decide  against  the 
person  charged  with  owing  "service 
or  labor."  * 

4.  The  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arresting  the  alleged  fugitives 


were,  m  every 


instance,  authorized 
and  empowered  by  the  act  to  "  sum 
mon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bj 
standers,  or  posse  nnutatus  of  the 
proper  county,"  to  aid  them  m  their 
work;    "and   all   good  citizens  aie 


for  tliia,  imported  that  the  lahor  of  raakms  o 
the  nacesaary  papers  wsi  groster  in  l  bp  of 
rendition  than  in  the  altenut  ve 


hereby  eomimanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  this  law." 

Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  in  a  letter' 
to  a  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
opponents  of  tliis  law,  while  admit- 
ting the  right  to  reclaim  and  the 
duty  of  surrendering  fugitives  from 
Slavery,  condemned  the  enactment 
in  all  its  more  important  features : 
first,  as  an  assumption  by  Congress 
of  a  duty  properly  devolving  on  the 
Stat^,'"  and  to  be  rightfuliy  executed 
by  State  laws,  tribunals,  and  function- 
aries. The  demurrer  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  "  adveraely 
to  this  position  was  met  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  follows : 


"  By  this  decision,  jndges  in  determining 
the  question  of  authority  would  probably 
be  conoluded.  But,  in  a  populw  discussion 
of  tlie  propriety  of  a  law,  with  a  view  to  its 
repeal  or  modiflcalion,  I  suppose  we  are  at 
liberty  to  believe  in  opposition  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Even  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  deny  its  au- 
thority to  bind  them.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  Law 
was  constitutional,  and  Matthew  Lyon  waa 
imprisoned  under  it.  The  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  par- 
doned Mr.  Lyon.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  Congress  oonld  constitutionally 
charter  a  Ban!!  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  doing  so 
were  to  be  judged  by  Congress.  The 
President,  Gen.  Jackson,  decided  that  such 
an  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  vetoed  it. 
"With  these  examples  before  me,  I  feel  au- 
thorized to  espress  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain,  that  the  ITugitive  Slave  Act  is 
unconstitutional,  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject." 

With  regard  to  the  denial  by  this 
act  of  all  semblance  of  a  jury  trial  to 
persons  claimed  under  it  as  fugitive 
slaves,  Mr,  Van  Buren  was  equally 

'  Dated  New  Yort,  April  4,  1861. 

10  This  view  was  also  takes  by  many  South- 
rons of  the  "  State  Eights"  school,  especially  by 
several  eminent  South  Carolinians. 

"  In  the  case  of  Prigg  against  Pennsylrania- 
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decided  and  forcible,  aa  is  evinced  by 
these  fitrtlier  extracts  from  Ms  letter : 

"  But,  to  those  who  regard  the  deoision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  coiicInsiFe,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  other  ohjeotions  to  the 
act.  Conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  this  enbjeot,  I  think  the  act 
in  question  is  nnoonstitntional,  beoanse  it 
does  not  give  the  person  seized  a  ti-ial  by 
jury  at  the  pla«e  where  he  is  so  seized,  and 
before  he  is  put  in  the  custody  of  the  olMm- 
aat,  with  a  warrant  to  transport  him.  *  *  * 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  claim  of  aerviee 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  if  it  requires  a 
law  to  enforce  it,  and  if  Congress  can  paaa 
such  a  law,  can.  only  be.  provided  for  by  an 
act  which  secnrea  the  triid  of  a  question,  in 
a  regulai'  enit  before  a  jury.  The  seventh 
amendTneat  to  the  OonatitTition  provides 
that,  'in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  conti-oversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  tlie  right  of  trial  by  jnij  shall  be 
preserved,'  eto.  This  amendment,  as  well 
as  tJie  litth,  which  declares  that  'no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty, witliout  due  process  of  law,'  grew  ont 
of  the  opposition  manifested  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  because  it  did  not,  in 
terms,  provide  for  the  ti'ial  by  juiy  m  civil 
cases.  It  is  needless  toremind  an  American 
of  the  ansiety  with  which  this  institntion 
has  been  watched.  It  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Parsons  iw, 
Bedford,  3  Peters,  446.  Justice  Story  also 
esplaiuB  what  is  meant  by  'a  suit  at  com- 
mon law,'  in  the  section  quoted,  It  covers 
all  suits  except  those  of  equity,  admiralty, 
or  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  ttie  Judiciary 
Act  of  1Y89  (chapter  20,  sections  S,  12,  and 
13),  carries  this  constmction  into  practical 
operation.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that 
Congress  can  take  a  case  which  entitles  a 
paity  to  a  jury,  and  deprive  him  of  a  jury 
by  converting  it  into  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, or  that  tJiey  can,  in  tlie  same  way,  de- 
prive him  of  his  libeiiy  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  If  they  could  do  this, 
the  trial  by  jury  and  the  due  process  of  law 
secured  by  the  Constitution  become  a  mock- 
ery. Treating  this  as  a  mere  question  of 
property  ezceeding  twenty  dollars  in  value, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  case  where 
a  jury  trial  is  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  seized  can 
try  the  question  of  his  right  to  freedom,  by 
a  jury  at  the  place  whence  he  fled.  This  is 
a  cousolatiou,  to  be  sure,  to  a  man  whose 
ireedom  has  been  destroyed  by  seizure  and 
transportation  from  his  home;  and,  if  he 
could  get  his  witnesses  to  the  place  where 
the  claimant  concludes  to  take  him,  he 
could  have  a  trial.  But  the  act  in  question 
provides  no  jury  trial  anywhere ;  there  is  ao 


obligation  ou  the  claimant  to  talte  the  per- 
son he  seizes  to  any  particular  place ;  and  if 
I  have  a  right  to  try  the  question  of  title  to 
property  I  hold  at  the  place  where  the  prop- 
erty is,  and  where  the  demand  is  made, 
how  can  it  he  ai-gned  that  I  have  no  such 
right  when  the  demand  made  is  for  my 
thews  and  sinews? 

"  It  is  urged  that  juries  would  not  render 
verdicts  ia  favor  of  claimants,  where  the 
right  was  established.  This  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  observation  of  jury  trials. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  prejudice  jurors 
may  feel  against  the  law,  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  tliem  to  iaS.  in  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  Court  upon  a  point  of  law. 

"  it  is  also  suggested,  ttiat  the  expense  of 
recovering  a  fugitive  by  this  mode  would 
amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  right.  K 
such  an  evil  exists,  it  is  incident  to  this  un- 
fortunate   relation.     It    eai-tainly    furnisliea 

no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  be 
violated,  and  a  safeguard  broken  down  ia 
reference  to  the  liberty  of  a  human  beiug, 
which  13  secured  to  him  in  defending  a 
horse  or  a  bale  of  cotton." 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  harsh  and  cruel  is  certain ;  but 
that  any  act  providing  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitives  from  Slavery  could 
have  been  at  once  humane  and  effi- 
cient, is  not  obvious.  And,  as  the 
capture  and  rendition  of  alleged 
slaves  under  this  act  claimed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  during  the 
three  or  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  passage,  while  the  r^idue 
of  the  Compromise  measures  evoted 
no  special  excitement,  and  had  none 
other  than  a  noiseless,  passive  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  remarkable  tliat  greater 
success  in  slave-hunting,  with  greater 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
States  in  ministering  to  such  success, 
seemed  to  the  general  Northern 
mind  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
"  being's  end  and  aim,"  of  the  Com- 
promises of  1850.  And,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Administration,  wliereof  Mr. 
Fillmore  remained  the  oiScial  head, 
and  Mr.  Webster  became  the  ani- 
mating soul,  gave  prominence  and 
emph^is  to  the  exertions  of  its  Bub- 
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ordinates  in  aid  of  siave-catching, 
the  alienation  from  it  of  anti-Slavery 
Whigs  became  more  and  more  decid- 
ed and  formidable. 

Numerous  arrests  of  alleged  fti- 
gitives  were  made  in  various  •  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  with  uniform 
suoeesa.  In  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  marts  lai^ely  en- 
gaged in  Southern  trade,  no  serious 
resistance  was  offered ;  though  in  one 
case  a  black  man  remanded  to  Mary- 
land as  a  fugitive  was  honorably  re- 
jected and  set  at  liberty  by  the 
claimant,  as  not  the  slave  for  whom 
he  had  been  mistaken.  In  Boston, 
serious  popular  repugnance  to  ren- 
dition w^  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  in  one  case  a  negro  known  as 
Shadrach,  who  had  been  ai'rested  as 
a  fugitive,  was  i-escued  and  escaped. 
In  other  eases,  however,  and  con- 
spicuously in  those  of  Thomas  Sims " 
and  Anthony  Bums,''  the  State  and 
City  authorities,  the  Judiciary,  the 
Military,  the  merchants,  and  proba- 
bly a  decided  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, approved  and  aided  the  suri'en- 
der.  There  were  cases,  however, 
wherein  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  hunted 
blacks— as  was  evinced  at  Syracuse," 
!N.  Y.,  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry  Logaen, 
an  alleged  fugitive,  from  the  hands 
of  tlie  authorities,  and  his  protection 
by  alternately  hiding  and  forward- 
ing him  until  he  made  his  escape 
iiito  Canada.  At  Christiana,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,'^  where  a  considerable 
number  of  negro^  were  compactly 
settled,  Edward  Gorsuchj  a  Mary- 
land slaveholder,  who  attempted, 
with  two  or  three  accomplices,  to 
seize  his  alleged  slaves,  four  in  nnm- 
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her,  was  resisted  by  the  alarmed,  in- 
dignant blacks,  and  received  a  ball 
from  a  musket  fired  by  one  of  them 
which  proved  fatal ;  and  his  son, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  was 
wounded.  And.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Sherman  M.  Booth  having  been  con- 
victed in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Joshua  Glo- 
ver, a  fugitive  from  St.  Louie,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  on  a 
habeas  corpus  sued  out  in  his  behalf, 
decided  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  un- 
constitutional and  void,  and  set  him 
at  liberty.  This  decision  was  over- 
ruled, however,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  unani- 
mous decision  affirming  the  validity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  di- 
recting that,  though  a  State  Court 
might  properly  grant  a  habeas  corpzis 
in  behalf  of  a  person  imprisoned 
under  Federal  authority,  yet  that  the 
custodian  in  such  case  had  only  to 
make  return  that  he  was  so  held,  and 
that  this  return,  being  proved  truth- 
ful, must  be  accepted  by  the  State 
Court  as  sufficient  and  conclusive — 
the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions 
being  each  sovereign  within  its  pro- 
per sphere,  and  each  entitled  to 
entire  respect  from  the  other,  though 
operative  over  the  same  territory. 
And  this  remains  to  this  day  the  ad- 
judicated law  of  the  land. 

The  activity  and  universality  of 
slave-hunting,  under  the  act  of  1850, 
were  most  remarkable.  That  act 
became  a  law  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
a  negro  named  James  Hamlet  had 
been  seized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  very  summarily  dispatched  to  a 
woman  in  Baltimore,  who   claimed 


n  October  1,  185L 


"■  September  11,  li 
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him  as  her  slave.  Before  tlie  act  was 
a  month  old,  there  had  been  several 
arrests  under  it,  at  Harrisburg  and 
near  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  Detroit,  and  in  other  places. 
Within  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
more  persona,  probably,  were  seized 
as  fugitive  slaves  than  during  the 
preceding  sixty  years.  Many  of  these 
seizures  were  made  under  circum- 
stances of  great  aggravation.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia,  Euphemia  "Williams, 
who  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  in 
freedom  all  her  life,  as  she  affirmed, 
and  had  there  become  the  mother  of 
Bis  living  children,  of  whom  the  old- 


1851  as  the  slave  of  a  Marylander 
named  Pnmell,  from  whom  she  was 
charged  with  escaping  twenty-two 
years  before.  Her  six  children  were 
claimed,  of  course,  as  also  the  prop- 
erty of  her  alleged  master.  Upon 
a  full  hearing.  Judge  Kane  decided 
that  she  was  not  the  person  claimed 
by  Bumell  as  his  slave  Mahala,  But 
there  were  several  instances  in  which 
persons  who  had  lived  in  unchalleng- 
ed fi^edoni  from  iifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  were  seized,  surrendered, 
and  carried  away  into  life-long  Sla- 
very. 

The  needless  brutality  with  which 
these  seizures  were  often  made,  tend- 
ed to  intensify  the  popular  repug- 
nance which  they  occasioned.  In 
repeated  instances,  the  first  notice 
the  alleged  fugitive  had  of  his  peril 
was  given  him  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  sometimes  with  a  heavy  club 
or  stick  of  wood  ;  and,  being  thus 
knocked  down,  he  was  carried,  bleed- 
ing and  insensible,  before  the  facile 
commissioner,  who  made  short  work 
of  identifying  him,  and  earning  his 
ten  dollars,  by  remanding  him  into 


Slavery.  In  Columbia,  Pa.,  March, 
1852,  a  negro,  named  William 
Smith,  was  seized  as  a  fugitive  by  a 
Baltimore  police  officer,  while  work- 
ing in  a  lumber-yard,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  the  officer  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  him  dead.  In  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  a  deputy  marshal  and  three 
or  four  Virginians  suddenly  came 
upon  a  nearly  white  mulatto  waiter 
at  a  hotel,  and,  tailing  upon  him 
from  behind  with  a  club,  partially 
shackled  him.  He  fought  them  off 
with  the  hand-cuff  which  they  had 
secured  to  his  right  wriet,  and,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  rushed  from  the 
house  and  plunged  into  the  Susc[ue- 
hanna,  exclaiming :  "  I  wiU  be 
drowned  rather  than  taken  alive!" 
He  was  pursued  to  the  river-bank, 
and  thence  fired  upon  repeatedly,  at 
a  very  short  distance,  as  he  stood  in 
the  water,  up  to  his  neck,  until  a  ball 
entered  his  head,  instantly  covering 
hia  face  with  blood.  The  by-stand- 
ers,  who  had  by  this  time  collected, 
were  disgusted  and  indignant,  and 
the  hunters,  feai"ing  their  interposi- 
tion, retired  for  consultation.  He 
thereupon  came  out  of  the  water, 
apparently  dying,  and  lay  down  on 
the  shore.  One  of  his  pursuers  re- 
marked that  "  dead  niggers  were  not 
worth  taking  South."  His  clothes 
having  been  torn  off  in  the  scuffle, 
some  one  brought  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, and  put  them  on  iiim,  and  he 
was  helped  to  his  feet  by  a  negro 
named  Eex ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
hunters  returned  and  presented  their 
revolvers,  driving  him  again  into  the 
river,  where  he  remained  more  than 
an  hour,  with  only  hia  head  above 
the  water.  His  claimants  dared  not 
come  within  his  powerful  grasp,  as 
he  affcenvard  said,  "he  would  have 
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died  contented,  could  he  have  car- 
ried two  or  three  of  them  down  with 
him."  And  the  hunters  were  deter- 
red or  shamed  by  the  spectators  from 
further  firing.  Preparations  heing 
made  to  arrest  them  as  rioters,  they 
absconded ;  whereuponj  their  victim 
waded  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
and  was  soon  after  tbuitd  by  some 
women,  lying  flat  on  his  face  in  a 
corn-field,  insensible.  He  was  then 
duly  cared  for,  and  his  wounds 
drrased,  which  was  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  him.  His  assailants  were 
afterward  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
on  a  charge  of  riot,  on  a  warrant 
issued  on  due  complauit  by  a  State 
magistrate ;  but  Justice  Grier,  of  the 
TJnited  States  Supreme  Court,  arrest- 
ed the  -proceedings  as  an  unauthor- 
ized interference  with  Federal  offi- 
cers in  the  dischai'ge  of  their  duty. 
In  his  opinion,  discharging  the  pris- 
oners, he  stud : 

"  We  are  unable  to  perceive  in  this  trans- 
action anything  worthy  of  blame  ia  the 
conduct  of  these  officers,  in  their  unsuccess- 
fiil  endeavors  to  fulfill  a  most  dangerous  and 
disgusting  duty;  except,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  sufficient  courage  and  peraeverftnoe  in 
the  attempt  to  exeente  the  writl" 

Of  course,  a  law  affording  Buch 
facilities  and  temptations  to  kidnap- 
ping was  not  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved by  the  numerous  villains  who 
regarded  negroes  as  the  natural  and 
lawful  prey  of  whites  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. T/ie  Kentucky  Yeo- 
man, a  Democratic  pro-Slavery 
organ,  once  remarked  that  the  work 
of  arresting  fugitives  had  become  a 
regular  business  along  the  border 
line  between  the  Slave  and  Free 
States,  and  that  some  of  those  engag- 
ed in  it  were  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  the  previous  slavery  or  freedom  of 
those  they  arrested.     How  could  it 


be  expected  that  they  should  be  ?  In 
many  instances,  free  colored  girls 
were  hired  for  household  service  at 
some  point  distant  from  that  wliere 
they  had  previously  resided,  and 
were  known ;  and,  being  thus  unsus- 
pectingly spirited  away  from  all  who 
could  identify  them,  were  hunied 
off  into  Slavery,  Sometimes,  though 
not  often,  negroes  were  tempted  by 
heavy  bribes  to  betray  their  brethren 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave-hunters. 
In  one  instance,  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  western  New  York, 
who  was  of  full  age,  a  member  of  a 
church,  and  had  hitherto  borne  a  re- 
spectable, character,  hired  two  colored 
boys  to  work  for  him  in  a  hotel  in 
Ohio,  and  on  his  way  tliitlier  sold 
them  aa  fugitive  slaves  to  three  Ken- 
tnckians,  who  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved his  representations.  One  of 
the  intended  victhns,  detecting  the 
plot,  escaped  from  the  cars,  knocliing 
down  the  Kentuckian  who  under- 
took to  prevent  him.  The  other  was 
sold  for  $750  to  an  honorable  slave- 
holder in  Warsaw,  Ky.,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  outrage,  promptly  and 
cheerfully  returned  him  to  freedom. 
One  girl,  who  was  hired  from  New 
York,  to  live  as  a  servant  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  taken  directly  tlirough 
liTewarfc  to  Washington,  and  there 
offered  to  a  slave-trader  for  $600,  but 
not  accepted ;  when  she,  having  be- 
come alarmed,  appealed  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  for  protection ;  whereupon 
the  kidnappers  abandoned  her,  but 
were  ultimately  arrested  at  Ellicott's 
Mills,  Md.,  and  i-eturned  to  New- 
York,  where  the  husband  was  con- 
victed, and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
In  one  instance,  a  n^ro,  near  Ed- 
wardsville.  His.,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  capturing  ecv- 
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eral  alleged  fugitives,  finally  met  a 
white  man  on  tlie  highway,  present- 
ed a  pistol,  and  arrested  him  as  a 
runaway  slave,  for  whom  a  reward 
of  $300  had  heen  offered.  The 
white  man  happened,  however,  to  be 
acquainted  in  Edwardsville,  and  was 
thiis  enabled  to  establish  his  right  to 
himself. 

The  business  of  slave-hunting  be- 
came so  proiitable  that  the  sheriif  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  received,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  a  letter  from  a  police  offi- 
cer and  constable,  in  Frederick,  Md., 
making  him  this  tempting  proposi- 
tion : 

"  Vast  nunibei'a  of  Blaves,"  says  the  Frede- 
rick official,  "  escaping  from  tlieir  masters  or 
owners,  succeed  in  reaching  your  Provinces, 
and  are,  therefore,  without  the  pale  of  the 
'Fugitive  Slavs  Law,'  and  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  cunning,  together  with  skill. 
Large  rewards  are  offered,  and  will  be  paid, 
for  their  return;  and,  could  I  find  an  effi- 
cient person  to  act  with  me,  a  great  deal  of 
money  could  he  made,  as  I  would  equally 
divide,  *  *  '»  The  only  apprehension 
we  have  of  approaching  too  far  into  Canada 
is  the  fear  of  being  arrested ;  aud,  had  I  a 
good  assistant  in  your  city,  who  would  in- 
duce the  negroes  to  the  frontier,  I  would  he 
there  to  pay  the  cash.  On  your  answer,  I  can 
fnrnish  names  and  descriptions  of  negroes," 

Some  of  the  judicial  decisions 
evoked  by  this  carnival  of  man-hunt- 
ing were  most  remarkable.  In  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  four  men  and  women, 
with  several  cliildren,  were  seized 
from  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  De- 
troit, by  one  who  claimed  to  be  their 
owner.  Mr.  Rush  E.  Sloane,  a  law- 
yer, was  employed  to  act  as  their 
counsel.  As  no  one  claimed  custody 
of  these  persons,  or  produced  any 
right  or  warrant  justifying  their  de- 
tention, Mr.  Sloane  declared  to  the 
bystanders  that  their  seizure  seemed 
to  be  unjustifiable ;  whereupon,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  door.  A  man 
who   had  Ititherto   been  silent,  now 


said ;  "  Here  are  the  papers ;  I  own 
the  slaves ;  I  will  hold  you  individu- 
ally responsible  for  their  escape." 
They  did  escape,  and  Mr.  Sloane 
was  thereupon  prosecuted  for  their 
value,  and  compelled  by  (he  judg- 
ment of  a  Federal  Court  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $3,950  and  costs.  In  Califor- 
nia, then  completely  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Slave  Power,  which 
was  especially  strong  in  the  selection 
of  judges,  matters  were  carried  with 
a  very  high  hand.  In  several  instan- 
ces, masters  who  had  migrated  or  sent 
their  sons  to  that  region  attended  by 
slaves,  undertook  to  reclaim  them  as 
fugitives  and  return  them  by  force  to 
the  bants  of  the  lower  Mississippi ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
became  their  accomphces  for  this 
purpose.  The  violation  of  law  to 
this  end  was  so  palpable  and  shame- 
less as  to  excite  general  remark,  if 
not  general  indignation.  In  one 
leading  ease,  the  Court  ruled,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  petitioner  being  young, 
in  bad  health,  and  probably  unadvis- 
ed of  the  constitutional  provision  of 
that  State  malting  all  its  inhabitants 
free,  "is  permitted  to  take  Archy 
back  to  Mississippi."  An  old  lawyer 
dryly  remarked,  while  all  aTonnd 
were  stigmatizing  this  decision  as 
atrocious,  that  "  he  thought  it  a  very 
fair  compromise,  since  it  gave  the 
law  to  the  !North  and  the  negro  to 
the  South." 

On  Sunday,  January  27, 1856,  two 
slaves,  with  their  wives  and  four  chil- 
dren, escaped  from  Boone  County, 
Ky.,  drove  sixteen  miles  to  Coving- 
ton, and  crossed  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
ice.  They  were  missed  before  night- 
fall, and  the  master  of  five  of  them 
followed  rapidly  on  horseback.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours'  inquiry,  he  traced 
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them  to  the  iiouse  of  a  negro  named 
Kite,  and,  procuring  the  necessary 
warrants,  with  a  maxshal  and  assist- 
ants, proceeded  thither  on  Hondaj, 
He  aummoned  them,  to  surrender. 
The/  refosed,  "Whereupon  the  offi- 
cers broke  in  the  door,  and  were 
assailed  with  cluhs  and  pistols  hy 
the  desperate  fugitives.  Only  one  of 
the  marshal's  deputies  was  struck, 
and  he  not  seriously  injured ;  the 
negroes  heing  disai'med  before  they 
could  reload. 

On  a  first  survey  of  the  premises 
they  had  captured,  a  hon'ible  sight 
met  the  officers'  eyes.  In  one  comer 
of  the  room,  a  child  nearly  white  lay 
bleeding  to  death,  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  A  scream  from  an 
adjoining  room  drew  their  attention 
thither,  when  a  glance  revealed  a  ne- 
gro woman  holding  a  knife  dripping 
ivith  gore  over  the  heads  of  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  crouched  upon  the 
floor,  uttering  cries  of  pain  and  terror. 
Wresting  the  knife  from  her  hand, 
they  discovered  that  the  children 
were  cut  across  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, but,  though  bleeding  freely,  not 
dangerously  wounded.  The  woman 
proclaimed  herself  the  mother  of  the 
dead  child,  as  also  of  these,  whom  she 
desired  also  to  kiU  rather  than  see 
them  returned  to  Slavery.  All  were 
secured  and  taken  to  the  marshal's 
office,  where  they  sat  quiet  and  de- 
jected, answering  all  questions  in 
monosyllables,  or  not  answering  at 
all.  An  excellent  character  was 
given  to  the  adults  by  their  owners. 
The  mother  of  the  dead  child,  Mar- 
gai'et  Gamer,  a  dark  mulatto;  twenty- 
three  yeai-s  of  age,  seemed  simply  stu- 
pefied and  dumb  from  excess  of  agony ; 
but,  on  being  complimented  on  tlie 
looks  of  her  little   bov  beside  Jmr, 


quickly  replied,  "  You  should  have 
seen  my  Httle  girl  that — that — that 
died.  That  was  the  bird  I"  That  girl 
was  almost  white,  and  of  rare  beauty. 
The  mother  alleged  cruel  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  master,  and 
said  she  had  resolved  to  kill  all  her 
children  and  then  herself,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  Slavery,  A 
coroner's  jury  having  rendered  a  ver- 
dict, in  the  case  of  the  dead  cluld, 
that  it  was  killed  by  its  mother, 
Margaret  Gamer,  with  a  knife,  great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  State  au- 
thorities to  hold  her  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  All  the  adult 
slaves  declared  that  they  would  go 
dancing  to  tlie  gallows  rather  than  be 
sent  back  to  Slavery.  But  Judges 
McLean  and  Leavitt,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  decided  that  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the 
habeas  corpus  of  a  State  Court,  whe- 
ther under  a  civil  or  criminal  process ; 
so  tliey  were  all  returned  to  Slavery. 
The  owner  of  Margaret  pledged  him- 
self to  hold  her  subject  to  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  answer 
the  charge  of  crime ;  but  he  failed  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  sent  her,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  down  the 
river  for  sale,  where  all  trace  of  her 
was  lost.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  this  single  rendition 
was  about  $22,000,  whereof  at  least 
$20,000  was  shamefully  squandered 
or  embezzled,  as  $2,000  would  have 
amply  sufficed. 

The  suri'ender  of  Anthony  Bums 
probably  excited  more  feeling  than 
that  of  any  other  alleged  fugitive,  in 
that  it  attained  unusual  publicity, 
and  took  place  in  New  England  after 
the  Iforth  had  begun  to  feel  the  first 
throbs  of  the  profound  agitation  ex- 
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cited  by  the  repudiation  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  tiie  passage  of 
tlie  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. " 

In  tliis  protracted  and  angry  con- 
troversy respecting  the  surrender  of 
Fugitive  Slaves,  the  advocates  of 
such  surrender  tmiformly  treated  it 
as  a  high  moral  and  political  duty. 
Mv,  "Webster,"  in  announcing  liis  de- 
termination to  vote  for  Mr,  Mason's 
Fugitive  Slave  bUl,  used  this  strong 
languf^: 

"I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
sober-minded  men  at  the  North,  of  all 
oonsoientious  men,  of  all  toen  who  are 
not  oarrieil  away  by  some  fanatioal  idea, 
or  Bome  falae  impression,  to  their  oonsti- 
tntioual  obligations.  I  put  it  to  ai!  the 
sober    and    sound   minds    at    the    North 


as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  iinestioo.  of 
consoienoe,"  etc,  etc. 

And  on  this  theme  he  discoursed 
every  variation,  in  speeches,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  personal  intercourse, 
daring  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
And  every  "  conservative"  pulpit 
and  rostrum  resounded  with  feebler 
and  duller  imitations,  in  drift  and 
substance,  of  this  language — the  pur- 
port of  all  being  that  whoever  failed 
to  do  "  with  alacrity,""  whatever  he 
could  toward  securing  the  I'eturu  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  was 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  breach,  not  only 
of  constitutional,  but  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 


's  On  the  2d  of  June,  1851 — the  repudiation 
of  ibe  Missouri  compact  having  recently  been 
consammated  ia  the  passage  and  PresidenlMl 
approval  of  the  Kaoaas-lfebraBlca  bill — Anthony 
Bums  having  been  adjudged  a  fugilJvB  at  Bos- 
ton, President  Pierce  ordered  the  V.  S.  cutter 
Morris  to  take  him  from  that  city  to  life-long 
bondage  in  Virginia.  The  foEowinff  spirited 
Btanzas  thereupon  appeared  (June  13th)  in  The 
Xeia  Torh  IHImne: 

HAIL  TO   THE  STARS  AHD   STRirES. 

Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  1 

The  boastful  flag  all  hall  I 
The  tyrant  trembles  now, 

And  at  tlie  siglit  grows  pale ; 
The  Old  World  gi 


Andti 


d  groans  in  paiji, 


Hail  to  the  Stars  and  SkipasI 

Hope  beams  in  every  ray  j 
And,  shining  throiigh  the  bars 

Of  gloom,  points  out  the  way: 
The  Old  World  sees  the  light 

Tliat  shall  her  cells  illume ; 
And,  sbrinking  baolt  to  night, 

Oppression  reads  her  doom. 
Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

They  float  in  every  sea; 
The  crystal  waves  speed  on 

The  emblem  of  the  Free  I 
Blnealh  the  azure  sky 

Of  soft  Italia's  dime, 
Or  where  Auroras  die 

In  solitude  sublime. 


The  Stripes  are  bloody  sears, 

A  lie  the  flaunting  hymn  1 

It  shields  the  pirate's  deck, 

'        It  binds  a  man  in  chains ; 

It  yokes  the  captive's  neck, 

And  wipes  the  bloody  sfeuns. 
Tear  down  the  fiavinting  Lie  I 

Half-mast  the  starry  tiag  I 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  Hate's  poUute 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  ci 


>sl 


It  bears  a  fellow-ir 

To  groan  with  ft 
Awake  the  burning  scotu  1 

The  vengeance  long  and  deep, 
That,  tiU  a  better  morn, 

Sliall  ueilher  Ure  nor  sleep  I 
Swear  once  again  the  vow, 

O,  freeman  t  dare  to  dol 
Cod's  wIU  is  ever  Kowl 

May  His  ihy  will  renew  I 
Enfuil  the  boasted  lie  1 

TiU  JTreedom  lives  again. 
To  reign  once  more  in  trulji 

Among  untrammeled  men  I 
Roll  up  the  starry  sheen — 

Conceal  its  bloody  st^ns ; 
For  in  its  folds  are  seen 

The  stamp  of  rusting  ohains. 
Be  bold,  ye  heroes  all  1 

Spurn,  spurn  the  flaunting  Lie, 
Till  Peace,  and  Truth,  and  liove 

Shall  fill  the  bending  sky; 
Then,  floating  in  the  air, 

O'er  hilt,  and  dale,  ar.d  sea, 
'T  will  stand  forever  fair, 

The  emblem  of  the  Free  1 

"  In  his  7th  of  March  speech.     "^Ibid. 
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In  the  South,  where  every  adult 
white  male  was  accustomed  to  join 
instinctively  and  eagerly  in  the  hunt 
for  a  fugitive  slave,  precisely  as 
though  he  were  some  domestic  ani- 
mal that  had  escaped  from  his  own- 
er's inclosure,  and  taken  to  the  high- 
way or  the  woods,  such  language 
might  have  been  used  with  consisten- 
cy ;  In  the  Korth,  it  was  otherwise ; 
and  for  this  reason :  The  essence  of 
obedience  to  law  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  obligation,  not  in  its  letter 
merely,  but  in  its  spirit.  In  other 
words,  he  only  can  render  fuU,  effect- 
ive obedience  to  a  law  who  recog- 
nizes in  such  obedience  the  fuliill- 
ment  of  an  iiitrinsio  obligation — of 
a  Divine  requirement.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, now,  that  Mr.  Webster,  while 
riding  on  one  of  the  highwaj-s  near 
Boston,  or  near  Washington,  had  en- 
countered a  black  mother  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  fleeing  on  foot, 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  had  seen 
in  the  distance  three  or  four  white 
men,  mounted  and  armed,  fiercely 
pursuing.  He  would,  of  course,  have 
comprehended  at  once  that  the  wo- 
man and  child  were  presumptively 
fugitive  slaves,  and  that  the  pursuera 
were  her  master,  or  his  agent,  with 
assistants,  in  quest  of  her.  But  would 
he  have  thereupon  attempted,  "with 
alacrity,"  to  stop  the  fleeing  woman, 
and  forcibly  detain  her,  until  they 
should  overtake  and  seize  her  ?  Way, 
if  he  had  seen  her,  while  in  a  hollow 
out  of  their  sight,  make  a  dexterous 
plunge  into  a  wood,  so  as  to  throw 
them  completely  off  her  track,  would 
he  have  ridden  to  tell  them  where 
she  had  left  the  road,  and  how  they 

"  It  is  withic  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
writer  that  politicians  who  declaimed  loudly  in. 
public  of  our  constitutional  obligalioi^  to  surren- 


must  vary  their  course  to  catch  her  ? 
It  would  be  a  libel  on  hia  memory 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  any  such 
baseness."  He  might  have  refrained 
from  giving  the  woman  a  liint,  by 
nodding  or  linger-pointing,  as  to  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  leave  the 
road;  he  probably  would  have  re- 
frained from  misleading  her  pursuers, 
by  wink  or  sign,  as  to  the  course  she 
had  actually  taken;  but  he  would 
have  rendered  them  no  positive  aid. 
His  soul  would  have  instinctively  re- 
volted from  becoming  a  volunteer 
personal  accomplice  of  the  woman- 
hunters.  Yet  to  refuse  this  was  to 
withhold  a  genuine  and  hearty  obe- 
dience to  the  vaunted  constitutional 
obligation,  that  fugitives  from  Slave- 
ry "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim" 
of  their  masters.  It  was  to  repudiate 
in  acts  what  he  so  stoutly  affirmed 
in  words.  It  was  to  "keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to 
the  hope."  And  hence — for  this  dis- 
crepancy was  general  and  obvious — 
the  yard-stick  clamor  throughout  the 
IN'orth  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  calculated  rather  to  disgust  than 
conciliate  the  Slave  Power,  every 
day  quietly  inclining  more  and  more 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  Dis- 
union, It  widened  and  deepened 
the  Southern  impression  that  the 
North  was,  at  heart,  thoroughly  anti- 
Slavery,  but  would  profess  or  do  any- 
thing base  in  ite  own  eyes  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  immense  pecu- 
niary advantages  derived  by  it  from 
the  Union, 

The  National  Conventions  of  the 

der  fugitives,  and  reproached  their  neighbors  for 
infidelity  tliereto,  privately  gave  money  to  aid 
the  escapa  of  fugitive  slaves  to  Canada. 
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rival  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
for  1852  were  not  lield  till  very  late 
—convening  in  Eaitimore,  the  Demo- 
cratic on  the  1st,  and  the  Whig  on 
the  16th  of  June.  But  it  had  alrea- 
dy been  made  manifest  that  a  new 
article — ^acquiescence  in  the  Com- 
promise of  1850 — was  to  he  interpo- 
lated into  the  creed  of  one  or  both 
of  these  parties,  if  the  strength  of 
its  champions  should  he  found  suiS- 
cient.  Indeed,  a  public  pledge  had, 
several  months  before,  been  signed 
by  Henry  Clay,  Howell  Oohb,  and 
some  fifty  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  either  party,  that  they  would 
support  no  candidate  thereafter  who 
did  not  approve  and  agree  to  abide 
by  that  Adjustment,  And  this  Com- 
promise, according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion now  put  upon  it  by  its  leading 
supporters,  was  in  essence  a  compact 
to  refrain  from  and  oppose  all  future 
"agitation"  or  discussion  adverse  to 
the  security,  or  the  presumed  inter- 
ests, of  Human  Slavery. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, on  the  first  ballot  for  a 
Presidential  candidate,  Gen.  Cass  re- 
ceived 117  votes,  Mr,  Buchanan  93, 
and  there  were  78  scattered  among 
eight  others,  of  whom  Gov.  Marcy 
and  Kr,  Douglas  were  foremost.  On 
the  third  ballot,  Gen.  Cass  received 
119 ;  but  he  then  began  to  decline ; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  his  vote  had 
sunk  to  99,  while  Mr.  Douglas's  had 
risen  to  50,  and  his  friends  had  high 
hopes.  On  the  fourteenth  ballot, 
Mr.  Douglas's  vote,  which  had  risen 
gradually,  was  92 ;  while  Gen,  Oaas's 
had  settled  to  S3.  On  the  next  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  time 
fell  off;  the  result  announced  being — 
Douglas  92 ;  Buchanan  83 ;  Cass  64 ; 
all  others  53.     On  the  thirty-third, 


Gen.  Cass  ran  up  again  to  133 ;  and 
on  the  thirty-fifth  to  131,  which  was 
his  highest — Mr.  Douglas  dropping 
to  60  on  the  thirty-third,  and  to  53 
on  this.  Feahkiin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  first  named  on  tliis 
ballot,  receiving  15  votes.  He  ran 
up  to  30  on  the  next ;  fell  back  to  29 
on  the  following ;  and  there  aXaoA 
till  the  forty-sixth,  when  he  received 
44 ;  while  Gov.  ICarcy  received  97 ; 
Gen.  Caas  78;  Mr.  Buchanan  28; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  32,  with  8  scatter- 
ing. On  the  forty-eighth.  Gen. 
Pierce  received  55,  and  on  the  next 
233  votes — ^being  all  that  were  east 
bnt  six — and  was  declared  the  candi- 
date. For  Vice-President,  William 
R,  KiHG,  of  Alabama,  received  126 
on  the  first  ballot,  to  174  scattered 
among  nine  rivals ;  and  on  tlie  se- 
cond ballot  he  had  277  to  11  for  Jefc 
ferson  Davis,  and  was  nominated. 

This  OonventioUj  beside  reaffirm- 
ing the  moiNj  essential  propositions 
of  its  three  predecessors,  and  one  or 
two  others  condemning  Nativism,  in- 
dorsing the  famous  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Eesolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  etc.,  etc.;  with  reference  to 
Slavery, 

"  ifowftiei^  That  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  Oonstitutioit  to  interfere  with  or 
control  the  doineatic  institntions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  tliat  such  States  are  the  sole 
and  proper  judges  of  everything  appertain- 
ing to  their  oivn  affairs,  and  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of 
Abolitionists  or  others,  wade  to  indnoe  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  quesUons  of  Slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto, 
are  oaloalated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  oonseqneoces ;  and  that  all 
such  efforts  have  an  ineritable  tendency  to 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of 
the  Union,  and  oughtnot  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  oiu-  political  institntion'u 

"  Resolved,  That  the  forgoing  proposition 
covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  Slavery  agitation  in  Con- 
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gress ;  and,  therefore,  the  Democratic  portj 
of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  National  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adliere  to  a  faithful 
execation  of  the  acts  tnown  aa  the  Corapro- 
mise  measures  settled  by  the  last  Congress 
— the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  ironi  ser- 
vice or  labor  inolnded ;  which  act,  being  de- 
signed to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of 
the  Oonatitntion,  cannot,  with  fidelity  there- 
to, be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  its  effloiency. 

"Beeahal,  That  the  Democratic  party 
will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  fie  Sla- 
very question,  under  whatevei'  shape  or  col- 
or the  attempt  may  be  made." 

The  Whig  National  Convention 
met  in  Baltimore  two  weeks  later 
than  its  rival,  and  a  cauens  of  the 
Soxithem  delegates,  held  the  night 
before  its  organization,  imanimonsly 
resolved  to  insist  on  making  the  wis- 
dom and  finaUty  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850  a  plank  in  the  Whig  plat- 
form to  he  constructed  by  the  Con- 
vention. They  agreed  upon  a  fall 
draft  of  what  they  believed  the  Whig 
plattbrm  should  be ;  which,  on  being 
presented  to  the  iriends  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  accepted  by  them,  and  thus 
had  a  majority  of  the  Convention 
pledged  to  it  in  advance  of  any  gen- 
eral consultation  on  the  subject. 

.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  Mr.  Hlhnore  had  133 
votes,  Q-en.  Scott  131,  Mr.  Webster 
39,  On  the  nest,  Gen.  Scott  had  133, 
and  Mr.  Fillmore  but  131.  These 
proportions  were  nearly  preserved 
through  three  or  four  days— Gen. 
Scott  gaining  slightly  and  unsteadily 
on  Mr.  Fillmore — till,  on  the  fiftieth 
ballot.  Gen.  Wotfield  Scott  receiv- 
ed 143,  and  on  the  fiftj-eecond  148. 
On  the  next,  he  was  nominated ;  hav- 
ing 159  votes  to  112  for  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  21  for  Mr,  Webster.  William 
A.  Geahah,  of  North  CaroKna,  was, 
on  the  second  ballot,  nominated  for 
Vice-President . 


The  Southern  platform  had  already 
been  imposed  on  the  Convention — 
the  Slavery  plank  by  a  vote  of  164 
Yeas  to  lit  Nays.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Eighth,  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the 
SSXist  Congress  known  as  Oie  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  18B0— the  act  known  aa 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  included— are  re- 
ceived and  acquiraced  in  by  the  Whig  party 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 
esciting  questions  which  they  embrace  ;  and, 
HO  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  main- 
tain them,  and  insist  on  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, antil  time  and  experience  shall  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to 
guai-d  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  abnse  of  their  powers  on 
the  other — not  impairing  their  present  efl- 
ciency  \  and  we  deprecate  aU  further  agita- 
tion of  the'qneslion  thus,  settled,  as  danger- 
ous to  onr  peace,  and  wiU  disconntenance  all 
efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation, 
whenever,  wherever,  or  however,  the  at^ 
tempt  may  be  made;  and  we  will  main- 
tain this  system  as  essential  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union." 

Gen.  Scott  made  haste  to  plant 
himself  unequivocally  and  thoroughly 
on  the  platform  thus  erected,  which 
was  in  undoubted  accordance  with 
his  own  feelings  and  convictions.  Bat 
his  success  in  the  canvas  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends.  Many  of  the 
anti-Slavery  Whigs,  by  whose  efforts 
he  had  been  nominated,  supported 
him  coldly  becaose  of  the  platform ; 
while  the  intense  _^o-Slavery  section 
of  the  party  did  not  support  him  at 
all — distrusting,  not  him,  but  the  in- 
fluences which,  they 
might  guide  his  councils. 

The  "Free  SoU  Democracy,"  who 
yet  maintained  a  National  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  open  and  thorough 
hn^tility  to  Slavery  Extension  and  all 
pro-Slavery  compromises,  held  their 
nominating  Convention  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  August ; 
presented  John  P.  IIale,  of  New 
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HamiBliire,  for  President,  and  Geosge 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and,  thougli  they  carried  no 
State,  they  polled  a  far  stronger  vote 
tlian  they  would  or  conld  have  done 
but  for  the  Whig  platform  aforesaid ; 
^d  they  made  their  gain  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  Gen.  Scott.  When  the 
polls  were  closed  and  the  result  made 
manifest,  it  appeai'ed  that  he  had 
carried  only  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee— four  in  all,  choosing  42  Elec- 
tors; while  Gen,  Pierce  had  carried 
twenty-seven  States,  choosing  254 
Electors.  Never  before  was  there 
BHch  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  a  par- 
ty that  had  hoped  for  success.  Even 
Httle  Delaware  had,  for  the  first  time 
— save  only  in  the  reelection  of  Mon- 
roe— voted  for  a  '  Democratic'  Presi- 


dent. Bnt  quite  a  number  of  States 
had  been  carried  for  Gen.  Pierce  by 
very  close  vot^ ;  so  that  the  popular 
preponderance  of  his  party  waa  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  electoral  result 
would  seem  to  indicate.  In  all  the 
States  except  South  Carolina  (where 
the  Electors  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  where  there  was  no  seri- 
ous opposition  to  Pierce  and  King) 
the  popular  vote  siunmed  up  as  fol- 
lows: For  Pierce,  1,601,274;  for 
Scott,  1,386,580 ;  for  Hale,  165,825 ; 
Pierce  over  Scott,  214,694;  over 
Scott  and  Hale  together,  58,896. 
And,  whatever  else  the  Election 
might  have  meant,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  popular  verdict  was 
against  '  Slavery  agitation,'  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  Compro- 
Tuise  of  1850.™ 


THE    NEBEASKA-KAKSAS    STRUGGLE. 


Feanklesi  Piekok  was  inaugurated 
President  on  the  4th  of  Mai'ch,  1853. 
N^ever  were  the  visible  omens  more 
auspicious  of  coming  years  of  poHti- 
cal  calm  and  National  prosperity. 
Though  a  considerable  Public  Debt 
had  been  incaiTed  for  the  prosecution 
and  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  yet 
the  Finances  were  healthy  and  the 
Public  Credit  unimpaired.  Industry 
and  Trade  were  signally  prosperous. 


The  Tariff  had  ceased  to  be  a  theme 
of  partisan  or  sectional  strite.  The 
immense  yield  of  gold  by  California 
during  the  four  preceding  years  had 
stimulated  Enterprise  and  quickened 
the  energies  of  Labor,  and  its  volume 
showed  as  yet  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And,  though  the  Fugitive  Slave  law 
was  stiR  denounced,  and  occasionally 
i'esisted,  by  Abolitionists,  in  the  Free 
States,  while  Disunionists  stilt  plot^ 


™  On  the  day  before  that  of  the  choice  of  Pres- 
idaaiaal  Electors  by  the  people,  the  writer  met 
an  old  friend  whom  ha  hEid  cot  before  seen  for 
years,  but  whom  he  had  formerly  known  as  an 
nrdent  imd  active  Whig.  Speaking  to  lilm  of 
the  morrow's  contest,  in  the  undoubting  conS- 
aeace  of  a  political  compatriot,  he  was  met  at 
first  by  blanic  reserve,  and  tiien  a  frank  asser- 
tion:   'I  shall  not  vote  this  year  as  I  formerly 


did.'  'What  does  that  msonf  'Why,  I  have 
been  down  South  siooe  I  last  saw  you,  and  I 
don't  ihinJt  Slavery  so  bad  as  I  once  did.'  No 
question  of  Slavery  had  ever  been  broached  be- 
tween us ;  and  there  was  now  no  Slavery  issue 
betiveen  the  great  National  parties ;  yet  an  in- 
stinct stronger  than  logic  had  taught  him  that,  if 
he  would  uphold  and  maintain  Slavery,  he  must 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
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ted  in  secret,  and  more  openly  pre- 
pared in  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
ventions (having  for  their  ostensible 
object  the  establishment  of  a  general 
exchange  of  the  great  Southern  sta- 
ples directly  from  their  own  harbors 
with  the  principal  European  marts, 
instead  of  circnitously  by  way  of 
New  York  and  other  Northern  At- 
lantic ports),  there  was  still  a  goodly 
majjority  at  tbe  South,  with  a  still 
larger  at  the  IS'orth  and  Northwest, 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union, 
and  preserving  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable measure  of  cordiahty  and  fra- 
ternity between  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States,  substantially  on  the 
basis  of  tlie  Compromise  of  1850. 

The  region  lying  directly  westward 
and  northwestward  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  stretching  thence  to  the 
Koeky  Mountains,  was  vaguely  known 
as  the  "  Platte  Country"  (from  the 
chief  river  intei^eeting  it),  and  its 
eastern  frontier  was  mainly  covered 
by  .  Indian  reservations,  on  which 
whites  were  forbidden  to  settle,  down 
to  a  period  so  late  as  1850.  Two 
great  lines  of  travel  and  trade  stretch- 
ed across  it  —  one  of  them  tending 
Bouthwestwardj  and  crossing  the 
Arkansas  on  its  way  to  Santa  Te 
and  other  villages  and  settlements 
in  New  Mexico ;  the  other  leading 
up  the  Platte,  North  Platte,  and 
Sweetwater,  to  and  through  the 
South  Pass  of  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  divides  —  one  trail 
leading  thence  northwestward  to  the 
Columbia  and  to  Oregon  ;  the  other 
southwestward  to  Salt  Lake,  the 
Humboldt,  and  Cahfomia.  The 
western  boundary  of  Missouri  was 
originally  a  line   drawn    due   north 


as  well  as  south  irora  the  point  where 
the  Kansas  or  Kaw  river  enters  the 
Missouri ;  but  in  1836  a  considerable 
section  lying  west  of  this  line,  and 
between  it  and  the  Kissouri,  was  qui- 
etly detached  from  the  unorganized 
territory  aforesaid  and  added  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  forming  in  due 
time  the  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
ties of  Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew, 
Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Atchison,  which 
contained  in  1860  70,505  inhabitants, 
of  whom  6,699  were  slaves.  This 
conversion  of  Free  into  Slave  territo- 
ry, in  palpable  violation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  was  effected  so 
dexterously  and  quietly  as  to  attract 
little  or  no  public  attention. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXXIId 
Congress  (1851-3)  petitions  were  pre- 
sented for  a  territorial  organization 
of  the  region  westward  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  but  no  action  was  had 
thereon  until  the  next  session,  when 
Mr.  Willard  P.  Hall,  of  Missouri,Bub- 
mitted '  to  the  House  a  bill  oi^anizing 
the  TerritoTj'  of  Platte,  comprising 
this  region.  This  hill  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  Mr. 
WUKam  A.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
from  said  Committee,  reported  *  a  bill 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Mehraska 
{covering  the  same  district);  which 
bill,  being  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
the  "Wliole  and  considered  therein, 
encountered  a  formidable  and  unex- 
pected Southern  opposition,  and  was 
reported'  from  said  Committee  with, 
a  recommendation  thatit  be  rejected.. 
An  attempt  by  Mr.  John  Letcher,  of ' 
Virginia,  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  was. 
defeated  by  a  call  of  the  Teas  and- 
Nays ;  when  it  was  engrossed,  read! 
a  third  time,  and  passed:  Teas  98;; 
Nays  43. 


15 
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The  bill  HOW  went  to  tlie  Senate, 
witli  ample  notice  that  a  pro-SIaveiy 
cabal  had  been  secretly  formed  to  re- 
sist the  organization  of  a  new  Territo- 
ry on  soil  consecrated  to  Free  Labor, 
as  this  had  solemnly  been,  until  a 
cotmterpoise  could  be  found  or  devis- 
ed, through  the  partition  of  Texas  or 
otherwise.  It  reached  the  Senate  on 
the  11th,  and  was  sent  to  the  Ooni- 
mittee  on  Tenitories,  from  which  Mr. 
Stephen  A,  Douglas  reported  it  on 
the  ITth  withont  amendment.  On 
the  2d  of  March  (being  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  session),  he  moved 
that  it  be  taken  up ;  which  was  re- 
sisted and  beaten ;  Yeas  20 ;  Nays 
25  —  the  Nays  neai'ly  all  from  the 
South.  He  tried  again  next  day, 
when  Mr,  Solon  Borland,  of  Ark- 
ansas, moved  that  _jj;  do  lie  on  the 
td>le,  which  prevailed :  Yeas  23 ; 
iNaya  IT — a*  before.  So  the  South 
defeated  any  organization  at  this 
time  of  a  territjjry  west  of  Missouri. 
N"o  Senators  from  Slave  States  but 
those  from  Missouri  sustained  the 
bill;  and  Mr.  Atchison,  of  that 
State,  in  supporting  a  motion  to 
take  np  the  bill,  to  which  Mr.  Kask, 
of  Texas,  had  objected,  said : 

"  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  this  matt«r. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  question  than 
the  State  of  Misaonri.  If  not  the  largest,  I 
will  aay  the  heat  portion  of  that  Territory — 
perhaps  the  only  portion  of  it  that  in  half  a 
oentnry  will  become  a  State — lies  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  State  of  Kissoari.  It  is 
only  a  qaestion  of  time,  whether  we  will  or- 
gamze  Wie  Territory  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, or  whether  we  will  do  it  at  the  nest 
sesdon;  and,  for  my  o«ti  part,  I  acknow- 
ledge now  that,  as  the  Seoator  from  Illinois 
well  knows,  when  I  oame  to  this  city,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  I  wns  perhaps  as 
much  opposed  to  the  proposition  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  bow  is.     The  Senator  from 


Iowa  [Mr.  A.  0.  Dodge]  knows  it;  and  it 
■mc^for  reasons  I  will  not  not  now  meiitiim, 
or  suggest.  But,  Sir,  I  hare,  from  reflection 
and  investigation  in  my  own  mind,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  others  —  my  constitnents, 
whose  opinions  I  am  bonnd  to  respect  — 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  organization  of  this  Territory.  It  is 
the  most  propitions  time.  The  treaties  with 
the  various  Indian  tribeB,  the  titles  to  whose 
possessions  must  be  estingnished,  can  better 
he  made  now  than  at  anyfntnre  time;  for,  as 
the  question  is  agitated,  and  as  it  is  under- 
stood, white  men,  speculators,  will  interpose 
and  interfere,  and  tiie  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  we  will  have  to  fear  from  them, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  wii!  be  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  in  that  oonntry,  and  the  hard- 
er tiie  terms  to  be  imposed.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  reason,  withont  going  into 
detail,  I  am  willing  now  that  the  qnestion 
should  be  taken,  whether  we  wUI  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  or  not." 

Here  was  a  distinct  intimation,^ 
from  a  leading  propagandist  of  Sla- 
very, that  he  was  aware  of  a  South- 
ern conspiracy  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization, westward  of  the  Missouri,  of 
a  new  Territory  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  Free ;  but  he  bad  no  faith  in 
its  succ^s,  and  was  anxious,  for  ui'gent 
local  reasons,  to  have  the  organization 
proceed.  But  he  was  overborne,  and 
the  bill  defeated. 

The  XXXIIId  Congress  met  De- 
cember 5, 1853.  There  waa  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  in 
either  branch.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Ken- 
tueky,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  President  Pierce,  as  he  in 
his  InaugT-iral  had  been  most  em- 
phatic in  his  commendation  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  in  insisting 
that  "  the  rights  of  the  South"  should 
be  upheld,and  "that  the  laws  to  en- 
force them  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
not  with  reluctance  encouraged  by 
abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propri- 
ety in  a  different  state  of  society,  but 
cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  de- 
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eisions  of  tlie  tribunalto  which  theii- 
exposition  belongs,"  bo  now,  in  his 
iirst  Annnal  Message,  he  reiterated 
these  recomniendations,  and  added : 

"  Notwithstaading  differences  of  opinion 
and  aentiment  which  then  existed  in  relation 
to  details  and  specific  provisions,  the  acqui- 
escence of  distinguished  citizens,  whose  de- 
votion to  th.e  Union  can  never  he  donhted, 
has  given  renewed  vigor  to  onr  institutions, 
and  restored  a  senso  of  repose  and  security 
to  the  pnbho  mind  throughout  the  confeder- 
BOy.  That  thia  repose  is  to  miffm-  no  shock 
during  my  official  term,  if  T  Jtaoe  power  to 
amrt  it,  those  iJ>ho  placed  me  here  may  lie  as- 
sured.'" 

Mr.  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 
submitted '  to  the  Senate  a  bill  "to 
organize  the  Territory  of  ^Nebraska," 
embracing  (as  before)  the  region  lying 
westward  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories ;  from  which  Mr.  Dong- 
las,  of  Illinois,  reported'  it  with 
amendments.  Still,  no  word  in  this 
bill  proposed  to  repeal  or  meddle 
with  the  interdict  on  Slavery  in  this 
region  laid  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Douglas's  Keport  accompanying  the 
bill,  while  it  raised  the  question 
of  the  original  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri Restriction  aforesaid,  contained 
no  hint  that  said  Restriction  had 
been  removed  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  The  material  portion  of  that 
Report  is  as  follows : 

"  A  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  tie 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Tenitory  of  H"e- 
hraska,  when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  oonntry  thrown  open  to  emi- 
gration and  settlement.  By  the  8th  section 
of  'an  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri Tei-ritory  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  certain  territories,'  approved  March 
6,  1820,  it  was  provided;  'That  in  all  that 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 

t  Dec.  14,  1853. 


lies  north  of  33  degi'eoa  80  minutes  north  kti- 
tade,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  (iiiil 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  ttian  in  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  prohibited  r  Provided  always,  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  olwmed  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  fogitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  persons  cldming  his  or  hor 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid.' 

"  Under  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  tho 
Mexican  law  in  ITew  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  Slavery  is  prohib- 
ited in  the  Nebraska  oonutrj  by  ■Bolid  enact- 
ment. The  decision  of  this  question  involves 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  presorifaing  and  regulating  the  domestic 
institutions  of  ttie  various  Territories  of  tho 
Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invest- 
ed with  no  rightful  authority  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  is  null  and 
void ;  while  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
large  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable 
right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Territories 
with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  de- 


tee  do  not  feel  themselves  oalled  upon  to  en- 
ter upon  the  disensaion  of  tliese  controverted 
questions.  They  involve  the  same  grave  is- 
sues which  prodnoed  the  agitation,  the  sec- 
tional stiife,  and  the  fearful  struggle,  of 
1850.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  pm- 
dent  to  refrain  from  deciding  the  matters  in 
controversy  then,  either  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  de- 
claratory of  the  tme  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  proteclaon  afforded 
by  it  to  Slave  property  in  the  Territories,  so 
your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occaaon,  either  by  affirm- 
ing or  repealing  the  8th  section  of  the  Mis- 
souri act,  or  hj  any  act  declaratory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Oonstitntion  in  respect  to  the 
legal  points  in  dispute." 

This  would  seem  eoncliasive;  yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  add  the  following, 
from  near  the  close  of  the  Report ; 

"  Prom  these  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  CompTOmise  measures  of  1850  affirm,  and 
rest  upon,  the  following  propositions : 
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"First, — Tliat  all  qtiostions  pertaming  to 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  tlie  people  residing  tliere- 
in,  liy  their  appropriate  representatiyea,  to 
be  chosen,  by  them  for  that  purpose." 

The  "bill  thus  reported  was  soon  after, 
on  Mr.  Douglas's  motion,  recommit- 
ted, and  on  the  23d  reported  again  by 
liim  from  his  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, with  material  alterations.  For, 
meantime,'  Mr.  Archibald  Dixon,'  of 
KentTickj,had  given  due  notice  that, 
whenever  this  bill  should  come  np,  he 
would  offer  the  following  amendment : 
"  Sbo.  22.  A-nd  he  itfwrther  enacted,  That 
ao  mnoh  of  the  8th  eection  of  an  act  approv- 
ed ilai-ch  6,  1820,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  people  of  the  Hissouri  Territory 
to  form  a  coastitution.  and  State  govem- 
menf,  and  for  the  admissioa  of  such  State 
into  the  Union,  oa  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
oertflin  territoriea,'  aa  declares  '  That,  in  all 
that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
which. liesnorth  of  30  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  Slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  orimea  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  foi'over  pro- 
hibited,' shall  not  he  m  construed  as  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Territory  contemplated  hy  this 
act,  or  to  any  other  Territory  of  the  United 
States;  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  or  Territories  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
take  and  hold  theii-  slaves  within  any  of  the 
Territories  or  States  to  be  foi-med  there- 
from, as  if  the  said  act,  entitled  as  aforesaid, 
and  approved  as  aforesaid,  had  never  been 
passed." 

This  blunt  proposition  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  bo  far  as  its 
stipulations  favored  the  consecration 
of  the  Territories  to  Free  Labor,  be 
utterly  repudiated,  now  that  so  much 
of  it  ^  strengthened  Slavery  had 
taken  full  and  vigorous  effect,  was 
received  -with  more  surprise  than  sat- 
isfaction by  the  engineers  of  the  origi- 
nal measure.  The  Union,  then  the 
Democratic  organ  at  Washington, 
promptly  denounced  it  as   a  WTiig 
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device  to  divide  and  disorganize  the 
Democratic  party.  It  received  no 
hearty  welcome  from  any  q^nartcr — ■ 
certainly  none  from  Mr.  Douglas,  or 
any  supporter  of  hie  Prraidential  as- 
pirations. It  had  evidently  been  ex- 
pected by  them  that  his  proposal  to 
organize  these  territories,  so  expressly 
contemplated  and  covered  by  the  in- 
hibition of  bondage  contained  in  tlie 
Missouri  act,  in  blank  silence  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  would  be  deemed 
a  concession  to  Southern  prejudices, 
if  not  to  Southern  interests.  Tet,  in 
the  presence  of  this  bolder,  stronger, 
larger,  and  more  practical  concession, 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas  dwindled  by  con- 
trast into  insigniflcance. 

Mr.  Douglas,  thus  outbid,  resolved 
to  start  afresh.  On  the  23d  aforesaid, 
he  reported  from  his  Committee  a  bill 
so  different  from  its  predecessor  as 
hardly  to  resemble  it,  save  that  it 
contemplated  the  same  region.  In- 
stead of  one  Territory,  to  be  called 
ISTebraska,  and  stretching  from  the 
parallel  of  36'^  30'  north  latitude 
on  the  south  to  that  of  43°  30'  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the 
east  to  the  crests  of  the  Itocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west,  he  now  proposed  to 
create  hoo  Territories,  one  to  be  eom- 
pceed  of  so  much  of  said  region  as 
was  directly  west  of  tlie  State  of 
Missouri,  to  be  known  as  Kahsas  ; 
the  other  to  comprise  the  residue,  and 
be  known  as  Nebraska.  (The  south 
line  of  Kansas  was  moved  nortliward 
fromlatitude  36°  30'  to  latitude  37°,  in 
order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  boun- 
dary between  the  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  those  of  the  Osages.)  And, 
with  reference  to  Slavery,  the,  new 
bill  contained  these  provisions : 

"  }i;iootoa  as  a  Whig — afterward  a  Doraoorat. 
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"Sho.  21.  And  he  it  further  enacted, 
That,  in  order  to  avoid  all  misconstruction, 
it  ia  herehy  declared  to  be  tha  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  Slavery  is  concerned,  to  carry 
into  practical  operation  the  following  prop- 
oaitioos  and  principles,  established  by  the 
Comprmmse  measures  of  (me  thousand  eigM 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  wit : 

"First,  That  all  qneslJonspBrtmning  to  Sla- 
very in  the  Tenitories,  and  in  the  new  States 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  he  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein, 
through  their  appropriate  representatives. 

"Second.  That  'all  cases  involving  title 
'  to  slaves,'  and  '  questions  of  personal  free- 
'dom,'  are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Thttd.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  fogitivea  from  service,  are  to  be 
carried  into  faithftil  execution  in  all  the 
'organized  Territories,' the  same  as  in  the 
States." 

Proceeding  to  that  section  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  a  delegate 
to  Oongresa  from  Kansas,  instead  of 
the  original  stipulation — 

"  That  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable, shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elaewliere 
in  the  United  States" — 

The  following  impoi-tant  reserva- 
tion wa^  now  added : 

"Escept  the  section  of  the  act  preparar 
tory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  approved  March  B,  1830,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  Legisla- 
tion of  1850,  commonly  called,  the  Compro- 
mise meaacres,  and  is  declared  inoperative," 

The  section  which  authorized  Ne- 
braska to  send  a  delegate  was  amend- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Dongl^  called  up  his  new  bill 
for  consideration  next  morning;  when 
not  only  Messrs,  Chaae  and  Sumner, 
bnt  Mr.  Norris,  of  IN'ew  Hamp- 
shire, Gen.  Caas,  and  other  Demo- 
crats, desired  that  time  be  given  to 
consider    the  grave  changes  which 
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had  just  been  made  in  the  vitfd 
character  of  the  measure.  On  the 
other  band,  Messrs.  Dawson,  of 
Geoi^a,  and  Dixon,  of  Kentucky, 
were  ready  to  sustain  Mr.  Douglas 
throughout.  Mr.  Dixon,  expressing 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  new 
shape  given  to  the  bill,  said ;  ^ 

"  I  think  it  due  to  the  Senate  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding 
precisely  the  hearings  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  recently  incor- 
porated into  the  bUl,  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Committee — I  mean  tliat  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  alludes  to  Slavery 
within  the  .Territories  to  be  organized — Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  Bo  far  as  I  am  individ- 
ually concerned,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  which  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  bUl.  If  I  understand  it, 
it  reaches  a  point  which  I  am  most  anxious 
to  attain — that  is  to  say,  it  virtually  repealB 
the  act  of  1830,  commonly  called  tiie  Mis- 
souri Compromise  act,  declaring  that  Slavery 
should  not  exist  north  of  the  Ime  of  86°  80' 
north  latitude. 

"I  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  merely 
with  a  view  of  placing  myself  right  before 
the  Senate,  that  X  tliink  my  position  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  has  been  somewhat 
misunderstood. 

"  I  have  been  charged,  throi^h  one  of 
the  leading  joni'nate "  of  this  city,  with  hav- 
ing proposed  the  amendment  which  I  noti- 
fied the  Senate  I  intended  to  offer,  with  a 
view  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  partj. 
It  was  said  that  I  was  a  "Whig  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  me  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  opposite  party.  Sir,  I  merely  wish 
to  remark  that,  upon  the  question  of  Slavery, 
I  know  no  Whiggeiy,  and  I  know  no  De- 
mocracy. I  am  a  pro-Slavery  man.  I  am 
from  a  slaveholding  State ;  I  represent  a 
alaveholding  constituency;  and  I  am  here 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  that  people 
whenever  they  are  presented  before  the 
Senate. 

"The  amendment  which  I  notified  the 
Senate  that  I  should  offer  at  the  proper 
time,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  into  the  hHi  which  he  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as  now 
amended,  meets  my  views,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  aid  and  assist 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  otheis  who 
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are  OExions  to  cari'v  tlironglitliia  proposi- 
tion, with  the  feeble  abilities  I  may  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  I  think  it  due  to 
myself  to  make  this  esplanatioii,  heoanse  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  niiderstood  that,  upon 
a  ciaestion.  like  this,  I  have,  or  coald  haTS, 
aay  motive  except  that  which  should  infiu- 

lieves  to  be  a  great  principle — tiiat  is,  Oon- 
gfessional  non-interference  in  all  the  Ter- 
ritories, so  far  as  this  great  questioa  of 
Slavery  is  concerned. 

"  I  never  did  believe  in  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  thought 
it  waa  the  resnlt  of  necessity.  I  never 
thought  that  the  great  Senator  icoia  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Olay),  when  he  advocated  tliat 
measure,  did  so  because  his  judgment  ap- 
proved it,  bnt  beoftuse  it  waa  tiie  result  of  a 
combination  of  oiroumstanoes  which  drove 
him  to  the  position  he  oaaamed ;  and  I 
have  never  thought  that  that  measure  re- 
ceived the  sanction  either  of  his  heait  or  of 
his  head. 

"The  amendment,  then,  which  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  propose — aud  which  I 
intended  to  have  proposed,  if  it  had  not 
"been,  rendei-ed  wholly  unnecessary  by  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois,  from  liie  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  Chairman — I 
intended  to  offer,  under  the  firm  convioiion 
that  I  waa  carrying  out  the  prinoiples  set- 
tled in  the  Compromise  acts  of  1850;  and 
which  leave  the  whole  quesrion  of  Slavery 
with  tlie  people,  and  without  any  Congres- 
sional interference.  For,  over  tlie  subject 
of  Slavery,  either  in  the  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  always  believed, 
and  have  always  contended,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  whatever,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  act  of  1820,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  is  uncon- 
stitutional; and,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  Senate  and  the 
country  of  the  truth  of  tliese  propositions." 

To  which  Mr.  Douglas  responded 
as  follows : 

"As  this  discussion  has  begun,  I  feel  it 
to  ho  my  duty  to  say  a  word  in  esplanation. 
1  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky say  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
accomplishes  all  that  he  desired  to  accom- 
plish by  his  amendment,  hecansehis  amend- 
ment seamed  to  myself,  and  to  some  with 
whom  I  have  consulted,  to  mean  more  than 
what  he  now  explains  it  to  mean,  and 
what  I  am  glad  he  did  not  intend  it  should 

'■  We  supposed  that  it  not  only  wiped  out 
the  legislation  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore adopted,  excluding  Slavery,  but  that  it 


aiflnnatively  legislated  Slavery  into  the 
Territories.  The  object  of  tlie  Committee 
was  neither  to  legislate  Slavery  in  or  out  of 
the  Territories;  neither  to  introduce  nor 
exclude  it;  but  to  remove  whatever  ob- 
stacle Congress  had  put  there,  and  apply 
the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-interven- 
tion, in  aocordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  al- 
low the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased  upon 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  affecting 
their  interests. 

"The  esplanation  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Kentucky  shows  that  his  mean- 
ing was  not  what  many  supposed  it  to  be, 
who  judged  simply  from  tlie  phraseology  of 
the  amendment,  I  deem  this  explanation 
due  to  the  Senator  and  to  myself." 

MesBi^.  Webster,  Olay,  and  Cal- 
lionn  had  all  passed  from  the  earth 
siuoe  the  ineepfcion  of  Mr,  Clay's 
Compromise  in  1850.  Not  one  of 
tliem  lived  to  hear  that  that  Compro- 
mise had  lifted  the  interdict  of  Sla- 
very from  the  whole  region  solemn- 
ly guaranteed  to  Free  Labor  forever 
by  the  Compromise  of  1820.  Mr. 
"Wehster,  certainly,  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  when  he  vehemently 
denounced,  as  insane,  malignant  fol- 
ly, the  attempt  to  f^ten  a  like  pro- 
hibition on  the  bill  organizing  New 
Hexico — as  an  effort  to  debar  slave- 
holding  on  snowy  crags  and  arid 
deserts  where  no  slave  could  be  sub- 
sisted— as  a  supereerviceable  attempt 
to  "  reenact  the  laws  of  God,"  as  if 
their  Author  wei'e  unequal  to  the 
task  He  had  undertaken. 

In  the  accord  of  Messrs.  Douglas 
and  Dixon,  an  undertone  of  discord 
may  be  detected.  Mr,  Dixon  repu- 
diates the  restrictive  provision  of  the 
Compromise  of  1820  as  void  cib  in- 
itio, for  want  of  conatitiitional  power 
to  enact  it.  Congress  could  7wi  law- 
fully exclude  Slavery  from  the  Fed- 
eral domain — therefore,  did  not^  to 
any  purpose.  Mr.  Clay  consented 
to  that  Restriction  because  he  must, 
not   because  he  would — (as   if  this 
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were  not  always  the  case  in  com- 
promises^— ^each  party  conceding 
sometliing  he  would  gladly  retain, 
in  order  to  secure  something  else 
that  is  otherwise  beyond  liis  reach.) 
But  that  Mr.  Clay  deliherately  bar- 
gained to  Becnre  what  he  greatly 
desired  (the  admission  of  Missouri), 
hnowing  that  the  stipulated  consid- 
eration was  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress,  therefore  a  blank  nul- 
lity— thai,  Hr,  Dixon  did  not  assert, 
nor  would  any  true  friend  of  the 
great  Eentnckian's  memory  insinu- 
ate it.  Whatever  Mr.  Dixon's  be- 
lief on  the  subject,  it  ia  certain  that 
Mr.  Clay  deemed  the  Missoiui  Com- 
promise a  valid  contract,  and  that 
he  never  dreamed  that  it  was  either 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
superseded  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  No  champion,  no  adversaiy, 
of  this  latter  arrangement  ever  sug- 
gested, whether  as  an  ailment  for, 
or  an  objection  to,  this  scheme,  that 
one  of  its  effects  or  incidents  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Re- 
striction, and  a  consequent  opening 
to  Slavery  of  the  region  sti'etching 
westward  and  north-westward  from 
Missouri, 

Ml'.  Douglas,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
dorses none  of  Mr.  Dixon's  assump- 
tions. He  had  misunderstood  Mr. 
Dixon's  original  proposition,  suppo- 
sing that  it  intended  to  "legislate 
Slavery  into  the  Territory."  Heconld 
mean  by  tliis  notliing  more  nor  other 
than  that  he  misunderstood  Mr.  Dix- 
on's as  a  proposition  to  legislate  Slave 
lay} — that  is,  law  under  which  slaves 

'  "  Is  it  not  hard,"  aslted  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  "if  I  Ehould.  choose  to  emigrate  to 
Kansas,  that  I  should  lie  forbidden  to  tal;e  my 
old  mammy  [slaTe-narse]  along  with  me?" — 
"The  Senator  entirelj  miatalcea  our  position," 


could  be  legally  held  to  service — into 
saidTenitory ;  the  act  of  planting  Sla- 
very in  foot  there,  being  one  which 
legislation  might  facilitate  and  invite,- 
hut  which  individual  action  must  initi- 
ate and  aciiieve.  And  he  did  not  now 
contend  that  the  legislation  of  1850 
had  even  removed  the  obstacle  to 
such  establishment,  but  only  that  tlie 
action  he  propraed  was  "  in  accord- 
ance with  ihB  prindpleg  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  of  1850" — ^that  is 
to  say,  it  applied  to  Kans^  and  Ne- 
braska— Territories  secured,  upon  due 
consideration,  to  Free  Labor,  by  sa- 
cred agreement  in  1830 — a  principle 
which  Congress  had,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  applied  to  New 
Mexico — a  most  unlike  and  peculiar 
region — ^in  1850. 

Mr.  Dison,  it  will  be  remarked, 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ultimate 
orthodoxy  of  the  South  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  slaveholdera  in  the 
Territories.  He  only  held  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  exclude  them 
with  their  human  chattels.'  That  it 
was  bound  to  recognize  and  protect 
their  property  in  slaves,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  conld  have 
no  right,  prior  to  their  organization 
as  a  State,  to  exclude  or  inhibit  Sla- 
very, were  dogmas  as  yet  confined  to 
the  more  ardent  devotees  of  Calhoun- 
ism,  and  so  far  from  being  accepted, 
that  tliey  were  seai'ceiy  comprehend- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Compromise. 

The  amended  bill,  thus  reported 
by  Mr.    Douglas,   was    debated    at 

'responded  Mr.  Wade,  of  Otiio.  "We  have  not 
the  least  objection,  and  woiild  oppose  no  obsta- 
cle, to  the  Senator's  migrating  to  Kansas,  and 
taking  his  'old  mammy'  along  with  him.  We 
only  insist  that  he  siiall  not  be  empowered  to  sell 
her  after  taking  her  tliece." 
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length,  and  ably,  by  Mesars.  Donglas  ' 
and  several  others  in  favor,  and  by 
Messrs.  Chase,  Seward,  Sumner  ,Wade, 
and  others,  in  opposition.  Bat  the 
disparity  in  numbera  between  its  sup- 
porters and  its  opponents  was  too  great 
■ — nearly  three  for  to  one  against  it — 
to  allow  much  interest  to  attach  to  the 
sucoessive  discussions  and  divisions, 
save  as  they  serve  to  east  light  on  tihe 
real  chai-acter  of  the  measure,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  Slavery.  A 
few  of  these  will  here  be  noted. 

Ml'.  Chase,  having  attempted'"  to 
strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  last 
quoted  as  declares  the  Restriction  of 
1820  ■"  superseded"  by  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  and  been  beaten  by  30 
Nays  to  13  Teas,  Mr.  Douglas"  him- 
self moved  that  said  clause  be  stricken 
out,  and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"  Which  being  iticonsiatent  mth  the  prin- 
ciple of  Hon-lDtervenlion  by  Congress  with 
Slavery  in  the  States  aod  Territories,  aa  rec- 
ognized by  the  l^slatiOQ  of  1850  (eommonly 
called  the  Compromise  measnreB),  is  hereby 
declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  Slavery  into  any  TeiTitory  or  State, 
nor  to  eselude  it  thei'efrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulftte  their  domestic  institntions  in  thdr 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

This,  of  course,  prevailed:  Teas 
■35 ;  !Nays  10 :  whereupon  Mr.  Chase 
moved  "  to  add  thereto  as  foUo^ro : 

"Under  wMbIi,  thepeopU  of  the  Territory, 
through  their  appropriate  r^reaentatites, 
ma/y,  if  they  tee  fit,  prohiiit  the  existence  of 
Slavery  therein." 

This  touchstone  of  the  true  nature 
and  intent  of  the  measure  was  most 
decisively  voted  down ;  the  Teas  and 
Nays  being  as  foUows ; 

Yeas — Fessenden  and  Hamlin,  of  Jfoine; 
Sumner,  of   Massachusetts:    Foot,    of  Ver- 


•"  February  6Ui. 
''March  2d. 


Febi-uary  1 5th. 
.Teiitor  of  "Popular  Sove. 


riiont;  Smith,  of  Connecticut;  Fish  and 
Seward,  of  New  York ;  Chase  and  Wade,  of 
Ohio;  Dodge  (Hemy),  of  Wisconsin— 10. 

Kats — Norris  and  Williams,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Toucey,  of  Connecticut ;  Brod' 
head,  of  Pennsylvania;  Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware; Stuart,"  of  Michigan;  Pettit,  of  Indi- 
ana; Douglas  and  Shields,  of  Illinois;  Dodge 
(A.  0.)  and  Jones,  of  Iowa ;  Walker,  of  Wis- 
consin; Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Vii^inia; 
Pratt,  of  Maryland;  Badger,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Butler  and  Evans,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dawson,  of  Georgia;  Fitzpatriek  and  0.  0. 
Clay,  of  Alabama;  Adams  and  Brown,  of 
Mississippi;  Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louis- 
iana ;  Morton,  of  Florida ;  Houston  and  Eusk, 
of  Tesas;  Dixon,  of  Kentucky;  Bell  and 
Jones,  of  Tennessee ;  Atchison,  of  Missonii ; 
Sebastian  and  Johnson,  of  Arkanaaa;  Gwin 
and  WeEer,  of  California— 36. 

So  the  Senate  decisively  voted  that 
the  people  of  the  new  Tenitoriea, 
formed  by  this  act  from  tlie  region 
shielded  from  Slavery  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1820,  should  not  have  the 
right,  under  this  organization,  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery,  should  they  see  fit. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  of  N'orth 
Carolina,  it  was  further  (Teas  35, 
Nays  6) 

"  Primided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law 
or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to 
the  act  of  6th  of  Marcli,  1 820,  either  protect- 
ing, establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing 
Slavery." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del- 
aware, it  was  further  provided  that  im- 
migrants from  foreign  coimtries  who 
had  merely  declared  their  intention 
to  become  naturalized  citizens  should 
not  he  votere  in  these  Territories.  On 
this  proposition,  the  Teas  were  23 
(all  from  Slave  States) ;  the  Nays  31 
(all  from  Free  States). 

Mr.  Chase  now  moved  an  amend- 
ment fixing  a  day  of  election,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  lay  off 
Counties,  etc.,  etc.,  and  enabling  the 

reignty,"  who  was  in  his  seat  and  votedjuat  be- 
fore, did  not  respond  to  the  call  of  his  name  ott 
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people  of  these  Territories  to  choose 
their  own  Governor  as  well  aa  Legis- 
lature,— which  was  rejected;  Yeas 
10 ;"  ISfays  30. 

So  far,  the  bill  had  been  acted  on 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On 
coming  out  of  Committee,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's amendment,  above  mentioned, 
was  disagreed  to — 22  to  20 — and  the 
bill  engrossed  for  its  third  reading  by 
39  to  12 — and,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night'' — or  rather,  morning — ^passed : 
Teas  31;  Ways"  14:  whereupon  the 
Senate,  exhausted  by  stru^le  and 
excitement,  adjourned  over  from  Fri- 
day to  the  following  ~ 


In  the  House,  this  bill  was  not 
taken  up  for  more  than  two  months 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  There 
were  scruples  to  vanquish,  objections 
to  remove  or  to  soften,  and  machineiy 
to  adjust,  in  order  to  give  the  meas- 
ure a  chance  of  snecess.  Meantime,, 
the  hum  of  pubHc  di^atisfaction  rose 
louder  and  louder,  and  members  who 
were  soon  to  face  Northern  constituen- 
cies were  reaaonably  reluctant  to  vote 
for  it,  unless  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties in  their  districts  were  well-nigh 
impregnable. 

A  House  bill  (nearly  a  copy  of 
that  of  Mr,  Doiiglas)  having  been 
reported"  by  Mr.  Eiehai'dson,  of  Il- 
linois, from  the  (committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Mr,  English,  of  Indiana— -a 
most  unflinching  Democrat — irom 
the  minority  of  said  Committee,  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  clause  which 

Nor 

—10. 

>'  Maroli  3d. 
■     '"  MesBrs.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Houston,  of  Tos- 
aa,  and  "Walker,  of  Wiaconsia,  who  had  voted 
Bgaiast  Mr.  Chase's  amonlmant  above  cited,  and 
Mr.  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  not  voted 


we  have  seen  reported  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las to  the  Senate,  and  adopted  by 
that  body,  repeahng  the  8th  section 
of  the  Missouri  act,  and  insert  instead 
the  following : 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  thia  act  shall 
he  so  conBtmed  as  to  prevent  the  people  of 
sidd  Territory,  through  the  properly  consti- 
tuted legislative  antliority,  from  passing 
Buoh  laws,  in  relation  to  die  institution  of 
Slavery,  aa  thay  may  deem  beat  adapted  to 
their  locality,  and  most  conducive  to  their 
happiness  and  welfare ;  and  ao  much  of  any 
existJug  act  of  Congress  aa  may  conflict 
with  the  above  right  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  domestic  institntioEs  in  their 
own  way,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed," 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
proposition  could  not  have  been  de- 
feated on  a  call  of  the  Yeas  and 
Jfaya  in  the  House — which  was 
doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was 
never  acted  on.  The  House  bill  was 
never  taken  up,  save  at  a  late  day," 
so  as  to  enable  the  Senate  bill  to  be 
moved  as  an  amendment. 

There  was  a  violent  i 
the  House  for  and  against  < 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  and  it 
was  finally  agi'eed  that  said  debate 
should  terminate  on  Saturday  the 
30th.  And  now,  Mr.  Alex,  H.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  originated,  and 
was  enabled  to  execute,  a  parlia^ 
mentary  maneuver  which,  if  recog- 
nized aa  legitimate,  must  prove  an 
important  aid  to  party  •' 
and  a  screen  to  vicious  ' 
through  all  future  time.  The  right 
of  a  majority  to  prescribe  a  reason- 
able Hmit  to   discufision — to   afford 

on  it  at  all,  now  voted  Fay.  Messrs.  Bayard, 
of  Delftware,  Cass,  of  Miohigan,  Thompson,  of 
Kentucky,  Geyer,  of  Misaouci,  Thomson,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  did  not  vote  for  or  against  Gov. 
Chase's  amendment,  whereon  we  have  given  the 
Teas  and  Nays,  were  now  present  and  voted  for 
the  bill. 

"  January  31st.  "  May  eth. 
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fair  opportunity  for  debate,  but  in- 
sist that  it  shall  close  at  a  definite 
and  not  too  dfetant  day  and  hoTir — 
has  become  a  part  of  our  parliament- 
ary' law.  But  the  right  of  a  minority 
to  seek  to  improve  what  it  deems  a 
Ticious  and  mistaken  measure — to 
soften,  if  it  may,  objectionable  fea- 
tni-ea  which  it  is  unable  wholly  to 
remove — ^is  still  sacred;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  estabHshed,  after 
mach  experience  of  tlie  evils  of  the 
opposite  rule,  that  even  a  vote  of  the 
Hoxiae,  enfoi-cing  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion on  a  reluctant,  struggling  mi- 
nority, does  not  cut  off  amendments 
which  may  have  ah'eady  been  pro- 
posed, but  only  arrests  debate  and 
brings  the  House  to  vote  successively 
on  all  the  propositions  legitimately 
before  it,  including,  it  may  he,  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill.  But  Mr. 
Stephens,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
the  debate  in  Committee  had  arrived, 
moved  that  the  enacting  da/use  of  ike 
hill  1)6  stricken  out,  which  was  carried 
by  a  preconcerted  and  uncounter- 
acted  rally  of  the  unflinching  friends 
of  the  measure.  Of  coui'se,  all  pend- 
ing amendments  were  thus  disposed 
of — the  bill  being  reported  as  dead. 
Having  thus  got  the  bill  out  of 
Committee  and  before  the  House, 
Messrs,  Stephens  &  Co.  voted  not  to 
agree  to  the  report  of  the  Com/rrhUtes 
of  the  Whole-^"  thus  bringing  the 
House  to  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
engrtffisment  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Kich- 
ardson  now  moved  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (being, 
in'  effect,    the    Senate's    bill),   and 


thereupon  called  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded :  Yeas 
116 ;  Nays  90 ;  when  his  amend- 
ment was  adopted — Yeas  115 ;  Nays 
95 ;  the  hill  ordered  to  be  engrt^sed 
—Yeas  112 ;  Nays  99 ;  the  Previous 
Question  again  ordered  and  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  bill  finally-  passed : 
Teas  113;  Nays  100.  Thus  the 
opponents  of  the  mes^ure  in  the 
House  were  precluded  from  pro- 
posing any  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations whatever,  when  it  is  morally 
certain  that,  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  some  such  amendment 
ae  Grov.  Chase's  or  Mr,  English's 
would  have  been  carried. 

The  Free  States  eontiibuted  4A 
votes— aU  cast  by  Democrats — to  the 
support  of  this  measure.  From  tlie 
Slave  States,  13  Whigs  and  57  Dem- 
od'ats  sustained  it.  Against  it  were 
91  members  from  Free  States,  of 
whom  44  were  chosen  as  Whigs, 
three  as  "  Free  Soil"  proper,  and  44 
as  Democrats.  So  that  precisely  as 
many  Democrats  from  Fi'ee  States 
voted  for  as  against  the  final  passage 
of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Only  nine*' 
members  from  Slave  States  opposed 
it,  of  whom  but  two"  had  been  re- 
garded as  Democrats;  and  of  these 
Col-  Benton  was  not  so  regarded 
thereafter.  Of  the  Whigs  who  so 
voted,  but  two  "  were  returned  to  the 
next  House. 

The  bill  had  thus  passed  the  House 
in  form  aa  an  original  measure  of 
that  body,  although  it  was  in  essence 
the  amended  Senate  bill.  Being 
senf^  to  the  Senate  as  such,  an  at- 


1'  Teas  {for  agreeing)  91 ;  Nays  117. 

*>  ViB&rNiA,— John  S,  ilillsoD — 1.  North 
OabOLINA. — Ricliard  C.  Puryear,  Sioa  H.  Eog- 
ers — 2.  Tewnesseb. — Robert  M.  Bu^,  William 
Cullom,  ICmerson  Etiieridge,  Nathaniel  G.  Tay- 
lor— 4.      toUHiiSi. — Theodore    G.    Hunt — 1- 


MlssouRl.^ThomaB    H.    Benton — 

SouTHBRS  States. — None.     Total— 

SI  Messrs.  MillBon,  of  Virginia,  s 
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tempt  to  amend  it  was  voted  down, 
and  tlie  bill  ordered  to  be  cngrcssed, 
by  35  Teas  to  13  Nays.  It  was  im- 
mediately passed,  and,  being  ap- 
proved by  President  Pierce,  became 
a  law  of  the  land. 

The  struggle  which  ensued  for  tlie 
practical  possession  of  Kansas  was 
one  which  Congress  had  thus  cleai'ly 
provoked  and  invited. 

When  the  bill  organizing  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  wae  first  submitted  to 
Congrras  in  1853,  all  that  portion  of 
Kansas  which  adjoins  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  aU  the 
accessible  portion  of  both  Territories, 
was  covered  by  Indian  reservations, 
on  which  settlement  by  whites  was 
strictly  forbidden.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  in  favor  of  Government 
agents  and  religions  missionaries ; 
and  these,  especially  the  former,  were 
neai'ly  all  Democrate  and  violent 
partisans  of  Slavery,  Among  the 
missionaries  located  directly  on  the 
border  was  the  Kev.  Thomas  John- 
son, of  the  Methodist  Church  Sonth, 
who  was  among  the  few  who  had 
already  introduced  and  then  held 
slaves  m  the  territory  which  is  now 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  the  Missouri 
Hestriction, '  He  was  a  violent  poh- 
tician  of  the  Miasonri  border  pattern, 
and  in  due  time  became  Pr^ident 
of  the  Council  in  the  first  Territorial 
Legislatui'e  of  Kansas — elected  al- 
most wholly  by  non-resident  and 
frandulent  votes.  "Within  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas  bill  aforesaid, 
treaties  were  quietly  made  at  "Wash- 
ington with  the  Delawares,  Otoes, 
Kickapoos,  Kaskaskias,  Shawn  ees. 
Sacs,  Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  where- 
by the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of 


lying  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Missouri  border 
was  suddenly  opened  to  "White  ap- 
propriation and  settlement.  These 
simultaneous  purchases  of  Indian 
lauds  by  the  Government,  though 
Httle  was  known  of  them  elsewhere, 
were  thorouglily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Missomians  of  the 
"Western  border,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  organizing  "  Blue  Lodges," 
"  Social  Bands,"  "  Sons  of  the  South," 
and  other  societies,  with  intent  tq 
take  pcBsession  of  Kansas  in  behalf 
of  Slavery.  They  were  well  assured, 
and  they  fuUy  believed,  that  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  desired,  in 
lifting,  by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  the  interdict  of  Sla^ 
very  from  Kans^,  was  to  authorize 
and  facilitate  the  legal  extension  of 
Slavery  into  that  region.  Within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  hundreds 
of  leading  Missourians  crossed  into 
the  adjacent  Territory,  selected  each 
his  quarter-section  or  larger  ai'ea  of 
land,  put  some  sort  of  mark  on  it, 
and  then  united  with  his  fellow-ad- 
venturers in  a  meeting  or  meetings 
intended  to  estabheh  a  sort  of  Mis- 
souri preemption  upon  all  this  re- 
gion. Among  the  resolves  passed 
at  one  of  these  meetings,  were  the 
following : 

"That  we  will  affoi-d  proteotioa  to  no 
abolitionist  as  a  settler  of  thia  TeiTitorj. 

"  That  we  recognize  the  institution  of 
Slayei7  as  already  existing  in  this  Territory, 
and  advise  slaveholders  to  introduce  their 
property  as  early  aa  possible." 

Information  being  received,  soon 
after  this,  that  associations  were  be- 
ing formed  in  the  Eastern  States, 
designed  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  migration    of  citizens   of  those 
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■with  intent  to 
make  lier  a  Preo  State,  a  violent 
and  general  indignation  of  the  bor- 
derers was  thereby  excited.  Among 
othere,  a  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
port,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  1854,  which 
adopted  the  following : 

"  Sesohted,  Tliat  this  assooiatioa  will, 
wbeaever  called  upon  hy  any  of  the  citi- 
aens  of  Zonsaa  Tenitory,  hold  itself  in 
readiness  together  to  asdst  and  remove 
any  and  all  emigrants  who  go  there  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies. 

"  Seaohed,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
citizens  of  other  Counties,  particnlarly  those 
bordering  on  Klansas  Territory,  to  adopt 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  to  iadicate  their  readiness  to 
cSoperate  in  the  ohjeots  of  this  first  reso- 
lution." 

Before  the  passage  of  these  re- 
solves, at  least  one  person,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  Territoiy  with  intent 
to  settle  there,  and  who  was  unable 
to  convince  the  "Border  EufBans," 
aheady  in  possession,  that  he  was 
one  with  them  in  faith  and  spirit, 
was  seized  by  them,  placed  in  a 
canoe  without  oars,  and  sent  float- 
ing down  the  Missouri. 

The  first  company,  about  thirty 
in  number,  of  Eastern  emigrants, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  J^ew  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Aid  Society,  reached 
Kansas  before  the  end  of  July,  and 
located  on  the  site  now  tnown  as 
Lawrence.'*  Two  weeks  later,  they 
were  joined  by  a  second  and  larger 
company,  numbering  sixty  or  sev- 
enty. While  these  were  still  living 
in  tenta,  but  busily  employed  in 
erecting  temporally  houses,  they  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  Missonrians, 
one  hundred  strong,  who  were  re- 
inforced next  day  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  who  pitched  their 
camp  jnst  aCTOBS  a  ravine  from  the 


young  canvas  city,  and  sent  over 
formal  notification  that  "  the  Abo- 
htionists  must  leave  the  Territory, 
never  more  to  return  to  it."  The 
settlem  must  have  all  their  efieets 
gathered  together  preparatory  to 
leave  by  ten  o'clock.  The  time  was 
afterward  extended  to  one  o'cloek, 
with  abundant  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Yankees,  meantime,  had  organ- 
ized and  armed  as  a  militia  company, 
and  were  quietly  drilling  amid  their 
tents,  sending  civil  but  decided  an- 
swers to  the  repeated  messages  sent 
to  them.  Finally,  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  could  only  pre- 
vent bloodshed  by  letting  the  Yan- 
kees alone,  and  going  about -their 
own  busings,  the  ruffians  broke  up 
their  camp  by  piecemeal  and  stole 
away,  at  evening  and  during  the 
night,  back  to   their   dens  in  Mis- 


President  Pierce  appointed  An- 
drew 11.  Eeeder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor,  and  Daniel  Woodson,  of 
Arkansas,  Secretary  of  Kansas,  with 
judicial  officers  of  whom  a  majority 
were  from  Slave  States — one  of  them 
taking  a  number  of  slaves  with  him 
into  the  Territory.  The 
reached  Kansas,  and  i 
Territorial  Government  there,  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  All  of  them  were, 
of  course,  Democrats ;  but  Gov. 
Beeder's  soundness  on  the  ^'itai  ques- 
tion was  early  suspected  at  the 
South.  The  Union  (Washington), 
President  Pierce's  immediate  organ, 
promptly  rebuked  these  suspicions, 
as  follows ; 


^  So  namod  after  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Tre: 
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Pierce  in  the  South  lay  particular  stress  upon 
lis  appointinent  of  Gov.  Eeeder  aa  proof  of 
his  willingness  to  .favor  Free-Soilers,  and 
asks  us  whetlier,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Gov.  Eeeder  was  regarded  as  a  sound 
national  Democrat.  It  is  in.  our  power  to 
answer  thia  question  with  entire  confidence, 
and  to  say  that,  down  to  the  time  that  Gov. 
Eeeder  went  to  Kansas  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Governor  of  the  Temtory,  there  had  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  or  so  far 
as  the  President  ever  heard,  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion aa  to  his  entertaining  Free-Soil  senti- 
ments. He  was  appointed  under  the  strong- 
est assm-onoes  that  he  was  atriotly  and  hon- 
estly a  national  man.  We  are  able  to  state, 
furlJiBr,  on  very  reliable  authority,  that, 
■loMkt  Gov.  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  conversed 
with  Southern  gentlemen,  on  the  ^ijeet  qf 
Slavery,  and  aseured  th^m  that  he  had  no 
more  aoruplea  in  ivyirtg  a  glome  &an  a  horse, 
and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  numei/  to 
purchase  a  number  to  carry  with,  him  to 
Kansas.    We  have  understood  that  he  re- 

Ced  tie  same  sentiments  on  his  way  to 
sas.  We  will  repeat  what  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  more  than  once  before  —that 
no  man  has  ever  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  to  ofHce  who  was  not  at  the 
time  understood  by  him  to  be  a  fwthful  ad- 
herent to  the  Baltimore  platform  of  1853, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  If  any  appoint- 
ment was  made  contrary  to  this  rale,  it  was 
done  imder  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment. We  may  add  that  the  evidences 
of  Gov.  Eeeder's  soundness  were  so  strong 
that  President  Pierce  was  slower  than  many 
others  to  believe  him  a  Free-Soiler  after  he 
had  gone  to  Kansas.  It  is,  tbei'efore,  the 
grossest  injastice  to  refer  to  Gov.  Eeeder's 
appointment  as  proof  of  the  President's 
;s  to  favor  Fi-ee-Soilers." 


An  election  for  Delegate  from 
Kansas  was  held  near  the  close  of 
Kovember.  There  were  probably 
less  than  two  thousand  adult  white 
males  then  resident  in  the  Territory ; 
yet  2,871  votes  were  cast,  whereof 
1,114  were  afterward  ascertained  to 
have  been  legal,  while  1,729  were 
cast  by  resident  of  Missouri.  At 
one  poll,  known  as  "  110,"  604  vot^ 
were  cast,  of  which  30  were  legal 
and    684  were    illegal.      John  "W. 


Whitfield,  "*  an  Indian  agent,  the 
Missouri  candidate,  had  597  of  them. 
He  received  2,268  in  all,  to  570  for 
all  others.  David  K.  Atchison,  then 
a  U.  S.  Senator  from  M^aouri,  in  a 
speech  in  Platte  County,  Mo.,  a  few 
weelis  before  the  election,  said : 

"  When  you  reside  within  one  day's  jonr- 
ney  of  the  Territory,  and  when  jonr  peace, 
your  jaisi,  andyonr  property,  depend  npoa 
your  aetion,  you  can,  withont  any  exertion, 
send  five  hnndred  of  yonr  young  men  who  will 
vote  in  favor  of  yonr  institvitions.  Should 
each  county  in  the  State  of  Miasonri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  qnestion  will  be  decided  quietly 
and  peaceably  at  the  baJlot-boz.  Jf  we  are 
defeated,  then  Missouri  and  the  other  Sonth- 

ern  States  will  have  sbown  themselves  i-acre- 

ant  to  their  interests,  and  will  deserve  their 
f^te." 

The  city  of  Atchison,  named  after 
this  distingnished  Senator,  was  found- 
ed .'^  about  this  time  by  gentlemen  of 
his  feith,  who  established  The  Squat- 
ter Sovereign  as  their  organ.  One  of 
its  early  issues  contained  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraph : 

"We  can  tell  the  impertinent  scoundrels 
of  The  TVihme  that  they  may  eshaust  an 
ocean  of  ink,  their  Emigrant  Aid  Societies 
spend  their  millions  and  billions,  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  spout  their  heretical 
theories  till  doomsday,  and  his  Excellency 
appoint  abolitionist  (iter  free-soUer  as  oni 
Governor,  yet  we  will  continne  to  lynch  and 
hang,  tar  and  feather  and  drown,  every 
white-livered  abolitionist  who  dares  to  pol- 
lute onr  soiL" 

Gov,  Beeder,  in  the  early  months 
of  1855,  had  a  census  of  the  Territo- 
ry taken,  which  showed  a  total  pop- 
Illation  of  8,501,  whereof  2,905  were 
voters  and  242  slaves.  He  thereupon 
ordered  an  election  for  a  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  and  for  certain 
county  officers,  to  be  held  on  the 
30th  of  March,  which  took  place  ac- 
cordingly. All  of  border  Missouri 
was  on  hand;   and  the  invaders  had 


last  heard  from  i 


Confederate  army. 


s"  On  llie  Kansas  bank  of  the  Missouri ; 
thirty  miles  above  Leavenworth. 
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lioen  SO  nicely  apportioned  and  di- 
rected to  the  several  districts  and 
polls  that  they  elected  all  the  meia- 
bers,  with  a.single  exception,  in  either 
House — the  two  Free-Soilers  heing 
chosen  from  a  remote  inland  district 
which  the  Missourians  had  overlook- 
ed or  did  not  care  to  reach.  Al- 
though but  831  legal  electors  voted, 
there  were  no  less  than  6,320  votes 
polled.  Even  at  Lawrence,  where 
there  were  but  369  votera  in  all,  and 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  pro-Slavery, 
the  vote  returned  was — pro-Slavery, 
781;  Free  State,  353.  At  Marjsville, 
where  there  were  24  legal  voters,  328 
votes  were  returned,  all  pro-Slavery. 
There  was  no  disguise,  no  pretense 
of  legality,  no  regard  for  decency. 
On  the  evening  before  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  election,  nearly  a 
thousand  Missourians  arrived  at  Law- 
rence, in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
well  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
bowie-knives,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non loaded  with  musket  halls.  They 
had  tents,  music,  and  flags,  and  en- 
camped in  a  ravine  near  the  town. 
They  held  a  meeting  the  night  before 
the  election  at  the  tent  of  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson."  IFincUng  that  they  had 
more  men  than  were  needed  to  caiTy 
the  Lawrence  district,  they  dispatch- 
ed companies  of  one  to  two  hundi'ed 
each  to  two  other  districts.  Meeting 
one  of  the  judg^  of  election  before 
the  poll  opened,  they  questioned  him 
as  to  his  intended  course,  and,  learn- 
ing that  he  should  insist  on  the  oath 
of  rfesidenee,  they  first  attempted  to 
bribe  and  then  threatened  to  hang 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  threat, 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  poU,  and 
a  Missourian  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.     One  of  the  remaining  judges, 

''  Democratic  Governor  of  Miaaouri,  elected  id 


refusing  to  receive  Missouri  votes, 
resigned  under  duress,  and  was  re- 
placed by  another  who  made  no  ob- 
jection. One  Missourian  voted  for 
himself  and  then  for  his  son,  ten  or 
eleven  years  old.  Three  of  those 
they  thus  elected  to  the  Legislature 
were  r^idents  of  Missouri  at  the 
time.  These  details  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  but  it  is  needless. 
The  Missourians  voted  at  other  poUs 
with  less  eircomspection,  easily  di'iv- 
ing  off  all  who  objected  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  doing  as  they 
chose.  The  Weston  Jl^)orter  (Mis- 
souri), of  the  day  before,  had  said : 

"  Onr  ininds  are  already  made  lip  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election  in  Eansas  to-mor- 
i:ow.  The  pi-o-Slavery  party  will  he  trium- 
phant, we  presume,  in  nearly  every  precinct. 
Should  the  pro-Slavery  party  fail  in  this 
contest,  it  win  not  he  heoause  Missonri 
has  failed  to  do  her  duty  to  aasist  her 
friends.  It  is  a  safe  calculation  that  two 
thousand  squatters  have  passed  over  into 
the  promised  land  from  this  part  of  tli^ 
State  witiiin  four  days." 

The  Platte  Atyus  (Missouri),  in  its 
next  issue,  said : 

"  It  is  to  he  admitted  that  they — the  Mis- 
sonrians — have  conquered  Kansas.  Our 
advice  is,  let  them  hold  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt." 

A  week  or  two  thereatbsr,  rumors 
were  in  circulation  that  the  Gover- 
nor did  not  indorse,  in  all  respects, 
the  legahty  of  this  election ;  where- 
upon The  Brunswicker  (Missouri) 
said : 

"  "We  learn,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  that 
Reedei'  has  rel'used  to  give  certificates  to 
four  of  the  Oouncilmen  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  He  has  oi-dered  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  their  places  on  tlie  23d  of  May, 

"This  infernal  scoundrel  wiU  have  to  be 
hsmped  yet." 

The  ParJcville  Luminary,  issued 
in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  was  the 
only  journal  on  that  aide  of  the  bor. 

L8G0 ;  died  a  Eebel  refugee  in  Arkansas,  IBsa. 
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der  that  dared  and  ehose  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  Free-State  settlers  of 
Kansas,  maintaining  their  rigbte  un- 
der the  organic  law.  Though  guard- 
ed and  careful  in  its  language,  it  eonld 
not  escape  the  discipline  meted  ont  in 
that  region  to  all  who  favored  "  Abo- 
lition." On  the  14th  of  April,  1855, 
lis  office  and  mateiials  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  mob,  and  its  editor  constrain- 
ed to  flee  for  his  life. 

WilUam  Phillips,  a  Free-State  law- 
yer of  Leavenworth,  saw  fit  to  sign 
the  protest  against  the  wholesale 
frauds  whereby  the  election  at  that 
place  was  earned.  A  few  days  there- 
after, he  was  seized  by  a  crowd  of 
Hissonri  rufflans,  taken  by  force  to 
Weston,  llo.,  eight  miles  distant, 
and  there  tarred  and  feathered,  rid- 
den on  a  rail,  and  finally  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  a  negro,  who  was  compelled 
to  purchase  him. 

Gov.  Reeder  did  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion in  the  only  six  districts  from 
which  protests  were  seasonably  for- 
warded to  him,  with  distinct  proof  of 
frauds;  whereupon,  new  elections 
were  held  in  those  districts,  and  ail 
of  them  but  Leavenwoi'th  were  car- 
ried Free-Soil.  Leavenworth,  being 
directly  on  the  Missouri  border,  was 
canied  pro-Slavery  by  fi'aud  and  vio- 
lence, as  usnal.  The  Free-State  men 
elected  at  this  second  election  were 
refiised  seats  by  the  pro -Slavery 
majority,  and  the  pro-Slavery  men 
chosen  on  the  regular  day  of  election 
duly  installed  in  their  places. 

The  Legislature  was  called  to  meet 
at  Pawnee  City  on  the  Kansas  river, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  west  from 
the  border.  It  was  immediately  ad- 
journed, over  the  Governor's  veto,  to 
Shawnee  Mission,  directly  on  the  line 
of  Missouri.      It  proceeded  to  pass 


one  act  whereby  the  laws 
ri  generally  were  adopted  and  de- 
clared laws  of  Kansas,  and  other 
acts  specially  upholdiBg  and  fortify- 
ing Slavery,  whereof  the  following 
are  but  specimens : 

"  8ho.  1,  Se  a  enacted  iy  &e  OoD&mor 
and  Legislntive  Aesemblj/  <jf  JTanaas,  That 
erery  person,  bond  or  free,  ■who  Bliall  be 
convicted  of  rtdsing  a,  rebellion  or  inamrec- 
tion  of  Blavea,  free  negroea,  or  mulattoeB,  in 
this  Territory,  shall  suffer  death. 

"  8bo.  3.  Every  iree  person,  who  shall  iu.d 
or  assist  in  any  rebellioa  pr  inaurreotiou  of 
slaves,  free  negroes,  01' mulat  toes,  or  shall  for- 
nlsh  arms,  or  do  any  other  act  in  further- 
ance of  SQoh  rebellion  or  insurreotion,  shall 
stiffer  death. 

"Seo.  8.  If  any  free  pei'son  shrill,  by 
speoking,  irriting,  or  printing,  advise,  per- 
suade, or  induce,  any  slaves  to  rebel,  conspire 
against,  or  murder,  any  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
toi7,  or  shall  biing  into,  print,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  oii'Qiilate,  or  oanae  to  be  brought  mto, 
■written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated,  or 
shall,'  knowingly,  aid  or  assist  in  the  bring- 
ing into,  printing,  wKting,  publishing,  or 
circulating,  in  the  Territory,  any  book,  paper, 
magazino,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  iaoiting  insurrection,  rebellion, 
revolt,  or  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves,  free  negraes,  or  mnlattoes,  against 
the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  or  any  part 
of  them,  BUoh  person  sliall  aaffer  death. 

"Seo.  4.  If  anypersonshall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  this  Territory,  any 
slave  belonging  to  another,  ■with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the 
services  of  snoh  slare,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  laroeny,  and,  on  conviction 
tiiereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hai'd  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years, 

"8ko,  5.  If  any  person  sliall  aid  or  asaiat 
in  enticing,  decoying,  or  persuading,  or  car- 
rying away,  or  sending  out  of  this  Territory, 
any  slave  belonging  to  another,  ■with  the  in- 
tent to  procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such 
slave,  or  deprive  the  owners  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  acljud^ad 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"  Saa  13.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking 
or  ■writing,  shall  assert  or  maintain  that  per- 
,eons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shall  iiitroduce  into  this 
Territory,  pririt,  publish,  write,  circulate, 
or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  writteii,  printed,  published,  and 
circulated  in  this  Territory,  any  book,  pa- 
ppr,  magaaine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  con- 
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taioing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Temtory,  such  pei'soa 
Bhali  b&  deemed  guilty  oifelonpy  and  pim- 
ished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years, 

"Seo.  13.  Ifo  person  who  is  conscienti- 
ously opposed  to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does 
not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this 
Territory,  shall  sit  aa  a  juror  on  the  trial  of 
any  prosecution  for  any  violation,  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  this  act." 

Another  act  of  this  remarkaMe 
entitled  "  An  act  to 
ons  decoying  slaves  from, 
their  masters,"  has  this  unique  pro- 
vision : 

"  Sec.  3.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy, 
or  carry  away,  out  of  any  State  or  other 
Territory  of  tae  United  States,  any  slave 
belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure or  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  or 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  serrioea 
of  Buch  slave,  and  shall  bring  snch  slave 
into  this  Territoi-y,  lie  shall  be  a^udged 
guilty  of  grand  lai'oeny,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  slave  had  been  enticed,  de- 
coyed, or  carried  away,  out  of  this  Terri- 
tory ;  and  in  such  ease  the  larceny  may  be 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any 
connty  of  this  Territory,  into  or  through 
■which  such  slave  shall  have  been  bronght 
by  such  person,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
the  person  offeuding  shall  suffer  death." 

This  Legislatnre,  whose  acts  were 
systematically  vetoed  by  Gov.  Reed- 
er,  bat  passed  over  liis  head,  memori- 
alized the  President  for  his  removal, 
which  was,  in,  due  time,  effected. 
Wilson  ShaJinon, '°  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  On  his  way  to 
Kansas,  he  stopped  at  "Westport,  Mo., 
the  headquarters  of  border  niffian- 
iam,  and  made  a  speech  to  those 
who  crowded  about  him.  In  that 
speech,  he  declared  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Legislature  which  had  re- 
cently ad,jonmed  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion a  legal  assembly,  and  regarded 
its  laws  as  "binding  on  the  authorities 
and  on  every  citizen  of  the  Teni- 
tory.     He  added : 


"To  one  subject,  however,  he  would  al- 
lude— Slavery.  Hia  ofBcial  life  and  chai'ac- 
ter  were  not  unknown  to  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  citizens  of  Kansas.  Ke  had  no  in- 
tention of  changing  his  pohtioal  faith.  He 
thought,  with  reference  to  Slavery,  that,  as 
Missouri  and  Kansas  were  a^oining  States, 
—as  much  of  that  immense  trade  up  the 
Jfissonri,  which  was  already  rivaling  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
some  foreign  countries,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  great  trade  and  perpetual  intercourse 
between  them,— it  would  be  well  if  their 
institutions  should  harmonize;  otherwise, 
there  would  be  continual  quarrels  and  bor- 
der feuds.  Se  was  for  Slameru  m  Kansas 
(Joud  cheers)." 

The  actual  settlers  of  Kansas  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  impu- 
dent and  hostile  usurpation  which 
had  seized  their  ballot-boxes  and  im- 
posed on  them  a  fraudulent  Legislar 
ture.  They  held  a  mass  convention 
at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, wherein  they  repudiated  the  laws 
and  officers  imposed  on  Kansas  hy  the 
Border-Ruffian  election  and  Legisla- 
ture, and  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
They  further  resolved  not  to  vote  at 
the  election  for  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, which  the  bogus  Legislature 
had  appointed  to  he  held  on  the  1st 
of  .October.  They  called  a  Delegate 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Topeka  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  whereat  an 
Executive  Committee  for  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory was  appointed,  and  an  election 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  appointed  for 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  Gov. 
Keeder  was  nominated  ior  Delegate. 
So,  two  rival  elections  for  Delegate 
were  held  on  diiferent  days,  at  one  of 
which  Whitfield  (pro-Slavery),  and 
at  the  other  Eeeder  (Free-Soil),  was 
chraen  Delegate  to  Congress.  And, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  chcffien  by  the  set- 
tlers under  the  Free-State  organiza- 
tion aforesaid,  assembled  at  Topeka, 


^^  Elected  Democratic  Governor  of  Ohio  over  Thomas  Corwio,  m  1342, 
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and  formed  a  Free-State  Conatitu- 
tjon,  under  which  they  asked  admis- 
sion into  the  Tlnion  as  a  State. 


The  XXXIYth 
hied  at  Washington,  December  3d, 
1855,  no  party  having  a  majority  in 
the  House.  Several  weeks  were 
consumed  in  fruitless  ballotings  for 
Speaker,  until,  finally,  a  majority 
vo^fd— Yeas  113,  Nays  lOi— that  a 
plurality  should  suffice  to  elect  after 
three  more  ballots.  Under  this  rule, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chuaette,  received  103  votes  to  100 
for  William  Aiten,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  11  scattering.  It  was  there- 
upon resolved— Teas  155,  Nays  40^ 
that  Mr.  Banks  had  been  duly  elected 
Speaker.  The  House,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  resolved — Yeas  101,  Naya 
93— to  send  a  Special  Committee  to 
Kansas,  to  inquire  into  the  anarchy 
by  this  time  prevailing  there.  That 
Committee  was  composed  of  ilessrs. 
William  A.  ^loward,  of  Kichigan, 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Morde- 
cai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  who  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Kansas,  and  there 
spent  several  weeks  in  taking  testi- 
mony ;  which  the  majority,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  summed  up  in 
an  able  and  searching  Report.  Their 
conclusions  were  as  followe : 

"Mrat:  That  eaeh  election  in  the  Terri- 
tory, heM  ander  the  organic  or  alleged  Ter- 
ritorial law,  haa  been  carried  by  organized 
invasions  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  been 
prevented  from  exerciang  the  rights  secured 
to  them,  by  the  organic  law. 

"Second:  That  the  alleged  Territorial 
Legislatnre  was  an  illegally  constituted  body, 
and  had  no  power  to  pass  valid  laws ;  aod 
their  enactments  are,  therefore,  nnll  and  void. 

"Third:  That  these  alleged  laws  have 
not,  as  a  genera!  thing,  been  used  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  and  to  pimish 
wrong,  but  for  unlawful  purposes. 

'^Fourth:  That  the  election  under  which 
16 


the  sitting  delegate,  John  W.  Whitfield, 
holds  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of 
any  valid  law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
only  as  the  expression  of  the  dioice  of  those 
resident  oitizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"lyt/i:  That  the  election  under  which 
the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  H,  Eeeder, 
claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  only  as 
the  expression  of  the  choice  of  the  resident 
citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Sixth :  That  Andrew  H.  Eeeder  received 
a  greater  nitmher  of  votes  of  resident  citizens 
than  John  W.  Wbitfleld.  for  Delegate. 

"Seventh:  That,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  TeiTitory,  a  ftdr  election  cannot  he 
held  without  a  new  census,  a  stringent  and 
well-guarded  election  law,  the  selection  of 
impartial  judges,  and  Uie  presence  of  United 
States  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

"  Eighth :  That  the  various  elections  held 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  the  State  Government,  have 
been  as  r^ular  as  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  Territory  would  allow ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution framed  by  the  Convention,  held  in 
parsnance  of  said  elections,  embodies  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people." 

Whitlield  held  his  seat,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  end  of  the  Congress, 
strenuous  efforts  by  tlie 
.can  members  to  oust  him ; 
and  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a 
State  under  her  Free  Constitution 
was  first  defeated  in  the  House  by 
106  Teas  to  107  Nays,  but  afterward 
reconsidered  and  passed  by  99  Yeas 
to  97  Nays.  In  the  Senate,  which 
was  strongly  pro-Slavery,  it  was 
promptly  defeated. 

Meantime,  the  settled  antagonism 
in  Kansas  between  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  the  Territorial  function- 
aries and  enactments  recognized  and 
upheld  by  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  great  mass  of  her  people  on  the 
other,  had  resulted  in  great  practical 
disorders.  On  the  91st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  William  Dow,  a  Free- 
State  settler  on  the  Santa  Fe  road, 
near  Hickory  Point,  was  shot  dead 
in  open  day  by  one  Coleman,  a  pro- 
Slavery  neighbor,  in  plain  sight  of 
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several  persons.  Dow  was  nnanned, 
and  was  set  npon  by  tliree  armed 
pro-Slavery  men,  who  had  no  cause 
of  qnarrel  with  him  but  their  differ- 
ence in  politics,  although  they  made 
a  pretense  of  claiming  the  land  on 
which  he  had  settled.  The  murderer 
fled  to  Missouri,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  Shawnee  Mission,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Gov,  Shannon, 
hnt  was  allowed  to  go  at  lai'ge.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man  lay  in 
the  road  from  noon  till  evening, 
when  Jacob  Branson,  the  Free-State 
settler  with  whom  he  boarded,  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  went  after  and  re- 
covered it.  Five  days  thereafter,  a 
meeting  of  Free-State  men  was  held 
at  Hickory  Poiiit,  at  which  the  mur- 
der and  its  authors  were  forcibly 
denounced,  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  mvurderei^  to 
justice.  This  meeting  was  made  the 
pretext  for  bringing  on  a  colhsion 
between  the  people  and  the  authori- 
ties, Branson  was  soon  after  arret- 
ed on  an  affidavit  of  one  of  the  three 
armed  men  who  had  compassed  the 
death  of  Dow,  who  swore  that  he  was 
in  fear  of  Ms  life.  The  arrest  was 
made  by  a  party  headed  by  Samuel 
J.  Jones,  postmaster  at  Westport, 
Mo.,  and  one  of  tlie  foremost  in 
the  conspiracy  by  which  Kansas  had 
been  so  far  enbjugated  to  "  Border- 
Ituffian"  mle  through  the  wholesale 
corruption  of  her  ballot-boxes.  For 
his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  this  work, 
the  fi-audulent  Legislatm'e  at  Shaw- 
nee ITission  had  made  him  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County,  wherein  are  Law- 
rence and  Hickory  Point.  Of  course, 
the  "  Free-State"  settlei^,  constitut- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  important  county,  scouted  his 
assumption  of  official  authority,  re- 


garding him  as  a  deadly  and  danger- 
ous foe.  His  fosse  was  made  up  of 
pro-Slavery  men,  including  two  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  and  abetted 
the  murder  of  Dow,  though  Coleman 
— however  active  in  I'aising,  fitting 
out,  and  arming  the  party — ^had  been 
persuaded  not  to  accompany  it. 
Branson  was  found  by  them  asleep 
in  his  bed,  and  taken  out  by  Jones, 
who  professed  his  intent  to  take  him 
to  Lawrence  for  examination.  Whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  entertain  that 
purpose,  he  lingered  and  drank  by 
tlie  way,  so  that  a  party  of  the  neigh- 
boring Free-State  settlers,  fifteen  in 
number,  was  hastily  collected,  by 
which  Jones  and  his  party  were  in- 
tercepted near  Blanton's  Bridge  over 
the  Wakarusa,  and  Branson  rescued 
from  Jones's  custody.-  There  was  no 
actual  collision — not  even  a  gun 
snapped— but  the  Free-State  men 
formed  across  the  road  in  a  bright 
moonlight  evening,  and  called  Bran- 
son to  come  over  to  them,  which  he 
did,  notwithstanding  free  threats  of 
shooting  on  the  part  of  Jones  and 
his  followers,  answered  by  a  cocking 
of  Sharpe's  rifies  and  revolvers  on 
the  other  side.  Jones,  who  had  been 
speaking  daggers  up  to  this  time, 
wisely  concluded  to  use  none,  though 
his  party  was  well  armed,  and  decid- 
edly the  more  numerous,  Branson 
and  Ids  rescuers  moved  off  toward 
Lawrence,  the  citadel  of  Free-State 
principles,  which  the  discomfited  sher- 
iff protested  he  would  soon  visit  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
"  wipe  out."  He  accordingly  called 
on  Gov.  Shannon  to  oi'der  out  three 
thousand  nulitia,  to  enable  him  to 
"execute  the  laws,"  and  sent  to 
President  Pierce  an  affidavit  that  he 
had  been  resisted  by  "  forty  abolition- 
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ists."  The  call  was  promptly  made 
"by  proclamation  from,  tJie  governor, 
and  the  whole  Missouri  hoi'der  came 
over  to  execute  vengeance  on  Law- 
rence and  the  Free-State  men.  This 
army  encamped  at  Franklin,  a  pro- 
Slavery  settlement,  a  few  miles  from 
Xawrence,  and  there  remained  seve- 
ral days,  during  which  Thomas  W. 
Barher,  a  Free-State  man,"^ returning 
from  Lawrence. to'  hie  home,  seven 
mUes  off,  was  shot  dead  by  some  of 
them,  but  no  other  serious  damage 
done.  Finally,  articles  of  negotiation 
and  adjustment  were  agreed  up- 
on between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the 
Free-State  leaders,  in  La-wrenee, 
which  suspended  the  feud  for  the 
present.  The  JStissourians  dispereed, 
and  the  troubled  land  once  more  had 
peace. 

In  the  Spring  of  1856,  the  pro- 
Slavery  party  on  the  Kansas  border 
were  reenforeed  b.y  Col.  Buford,  from 
Alabama,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  wild  young  men,  mainly  recruited 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
They  came  in  militaiy  array,  armed, 
and  witli  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  Kansas  a  Slave  State  at  all 
hazards.  On  one  of  their  raids  into 
Kansas,  a  party  of  Baford's  men, 
who  were  South  Carolinians,  took  a 
Mr.  idler  prisoner,  and,  finding 
that  he  was  a  Free-State  man,  and  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  they  grave- 
ly tried  him  for  ti'eason  to  his  native 
State !  He  was  found  giiilty,  and 
escaped  with  his  hfe  only,  losing  his 
horse  and  money. 

Kansas  now  swarmed  with  the 
minions  of  the  Slave  Power,. intent 
on  her  subjugation ;  their  pretext 
being  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  fraudulent  Legislature, 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 


May,  1856,  Lawrence  was  surrounded 
and  surprised  fay  various  parties  of 
enemies,  part  of  them  under  Gen. 
Atchison,  who,  with  the  "  Platte 
County  Bifles,"  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  approached  fi'om  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  west,  wldle  another  force, 
composed  in  good  part  of  the  volun- 
teers from  lie  Atlantic  Southern 
States,  under  Ool.  Buford,  beleaguer- 
ed it  on  the  east.  They  biistled  with 
■weapons  from  the  United  States  Ar- 
mory, then  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
officers  in  Kansas.  Kearly  all  the 
pro-Slavery  leaders  then  in  Kansas, 
or  hovering  along  the  Missouri  bor- 
der, were  on  hand;  among  them. 
Col.  Titus,  from  Florida,  Col.  Wilkes, 
from  South  Carolina,  Gen.  String- 
fellow,  a  Virginian,  Ool.  Boone, 
hailing  from  Westport,  and  many 
others  of  local  and  temporary  fame. 
The  entire  force  was  about  800 
strong,  having  possession  of  Mount 
Oread,  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  pretext  for  this  raid  was 
a  desfre  to  serve  legal  processes  in 
Kansas,  although  deputy  marshal 
Fain,  who  held  a  part  of  those  pro- 
cesses, had  been  in  Lawrence  the 
evening  before,  and  served  two  widta 
without  a  sign  of  resistance,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions.  He  now 
rode  into  the  town  with  ten  men, 
and  arrested  two  leading  Free-State 
citizens,  no  one  making  objection. 
Meantime,  the  jposse,  so  called,  were 
busy  in  the  suburbs,  breaking  open 
houses  and  robbing  their  inmates. 
Fain  remained  in  town  until  after- 
noon, eating  dinner  with  his  party  at 
the  principal  hotel,  but  neglecting  to 
pay  for  it;  then  retnmed  to  the 
camp  on  the  hill,  and  was  succeeded 
by  "  Sheriff  Jones"  of  that  county, 
whose  aiithority,  being  derived  from 
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the  eliam  Legislature,  the  people  did 
not  recognize.  Jones  rode  into 
town  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  at 
three  P.  M,,  and  demanded  tliat  all 
the  arms  should  be  given  np  to  him, 
on  pain  of  a  homhardraent.  The 
people,  unprepared  to  resist,  consent- 
ed to  surrender  their  artillery,  eon- 
sistiug  of  a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
and  four  smooth-bore  pieces,  carrj-ing 
each  a  pound  ball.  All  these  had 
been  buried  some  days  before,  but 
were  now  dug  np  and  made  over  to 
Jones.  A  few  "^  muskets  were  like- 
wise surrendered  by  their  owners. 
The  pro-Slavery  army  now  marched 
down  the  hiU,  and  entered  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  where  Atchison 
made  a  speech  to  them,  declaring 
that  the  Free-State  Hotel  and  the 
two  Free-State  printing-offices  must 
be  destroyed.  "Sheriff  Jones"  de- 
clared that  he  had  an  order  to  that 
effect  iroTQ  Judge  Lecompte,  of  the 
Federal  Court.  The  whole  force  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  town,  destroyed  the  printing-offi- 
ces, and  fired  some  fifty  rounds  from 
their  cannon  at  the  Free-State  Hotel, 
which,  being  soKdly  built  of  stone, 
was  not  much  damaged  thereby. 
Four  kegs  of  gun-powder  were  then 
placed  in  it  and  fired,  but  only  two 
of  them  exploded,  making  little  im- 
pression. Fire  was  now  apphed  to 
the  building,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
hare  and  blackened  walls.  The 
dwelling  of  Gov.  Kobinson''  was 
next  set  on  fire,  and,  though  the 
flames  were  twice  extinguished,  it 
was  finally  consumed.  Tlie  total  loss 
to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  by  that 
day's  robbery  and  ai^on  was  estimat- 

*'  Blacted  Governor  under  tie  embryo  organi- 
zation, by  the  great  body  of  her  settlers,  of 
Katisaa  aa  a  Free  State. 


ed  at  8150,000.  None  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  but  one  of  the 
ruffians  shot  himself  badly,  and 
another  was  killed  by  a  briek  or 
stone,  knocked  by  one  of  their  can- 
non from  the  upper  story  of  the 
Free-State  Hotel. 

Snch  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  "  Kansas  War,"  a  desultory, 
wasteful,  but  not  very  bloody  con- 
flict, which  continued,  with  alterna- 
tions of  activity  and  quiet,  through- 
out the  next  yeai-.  One  of  its  most 
noted  incidents  is  known  as  the 
"  battle  of  Black  Jack,"  wherein  28 
Free-State  men,  led  by  old  John 
Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  fought  and 
defeated,  on  the  open  prairie,  56 
"  border  rufHans,"  headed  by  Capt. 
H.  Clay  Pate,  from  Tirginia,  who 
professed  to  be  an  officer  under  Mar- 
shal Donaldson.  It  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  Pate  and  all  that 
remained  of  his  band,  twenty-one 
men,  beside  the  wounded,  with 
twenty-three  horses  and  mules,  wag- 
ons, provisions,  camp-equipage,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder, 
obtained  just  before  by  sacking  a 
little  Free-State  settlement, known  as 
Palmyra. 

Tlie  Legislature  chosen  under  the 
Free-State  Constitution  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Topeka  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1856,  and  its  membei-s  as- 
sembled accordingly,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  organize,  Col.  Sumner,"" 
with  a  force  of  regulars,  dispersing 
them  by  order  of  President  Pierce. 

The  villj^  of  Osawatomie,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  was 
sacked  and  burned  on  the  5th  of 
June  by  a  pro-Slavery  force,  headed 

'x  Since  known  M  Maj.-Gen,  Edwin  V.  Sum- 
ner :  fougtt  bravely  in  several  Ijattlua  of  llie 
War:  died  at  Syracuae,  N,  Y.,  early  in  18G3. 
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by  Gen.  WhitfieM.  But  few  of  tie 
male  citizens  were  at  home,  and 
thei'e  was  no  reeistance. 

Leavenworth,  heing  directly  on 
the  border,  and  easily  accessible  from 
a  populous  portion  of  Missouri,  was 
especially  exposed  to  outrages.  It 
was  long  under  the  control  of  the 
pro-Slavery  party,  being  a  mihtary 
post,  and  a  point  whence  overland 
trains  and  mails  were  dispatched, 
and  at  which  a  vast  Federal  patron- 
age was  concentrated.  The  office  of 
The  Territorial  Beg^ister  (Free-State) 
was  destroyed  by  a  Missouri  band, 
December  20,  1855.  Many  colHaions 
and  murders  occurred  here,  and  in 
the  vicinity,;  and  at  length,  on  the 
recurrence  of  tlie  municipal  election 
(September  1,  1856),  a  large  force, 
mainly  of  Missourians,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town ;  and,  under  the 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  plun- 
dered and  ravaged  ae  they  chose. 
William  PhiUija,  a  lawyer,  refused 
to  submit  to  their  search,  and  stood 
on  his  defense.  .  He  tilled  two  of 
his  assailants,  but  was  finally  killed 
himself;  while  his  brother,  who  aid- 
ed him  in  his  defense,  had  his  arm 
shattered  by  a  bullet.  Phillips's 
house  was  burned,  with  several 
others,  and  every  known  Free-State 
man  put  on  board  a  steamboat  and 
sent  down  the  river.  It  was  boasted 
by  the  Missouri  journals  that  not  a 
single  "abolition  vote"  was  cast  at 
that  election  1 

Meantime,  the  emigrants  flocking 
to  Ka6saa  from  the  Free  States  were 
arrested  on  their  passive  through 
Missouri  and  turned  back:  cannon  be- 
ing planted  along  the  Missouri  river 
to  stop  the  ascending  steamboats 
for  this  purpose.  Notmanyof  these 
emigrants  were  actually  plundered. 


save  of  their  passage-money,  which 
was  in  no  case  returned.  A  large 
party  was  finally  made  up  of  those 
whose  progress  to  their  intended 
homes  had  been  thus  obstructed,  who 
proceeded  thither  slowly  and  toil- 
somely, by  a  circuitous  roiite  through 
Iowa  and  If  ebraska ;  but  who,  on  en- 
tei-ing  Eansae,  were  met  by  a  Fede- 
ral military  force,  and  all  their  arms 
taken  from  them. 

Yet  the  immigration  continued ;  so 
that,  while  the  office-holders,  the 
military,  and  all  the  recognized 
power  and  authority,  were  on  the 
side  of  Slavery',  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance among  the  settlei-s  con- 
stantly increased.  The  pro-Slavery 
forces  made  strong  incursions  or  raids 
into  the  Territory  from  time  to  time, 
but  subsided  into  Missouri  after  a 
few  days ;  and,  while  a  good  share 
of  the  fighting,  with  most  of  the 
burning  and  plundering,  was  done 
by  them,  nearly  all  the  buUding,  the 
clearing,  the  plowing,  and  the  plant- 
ing, were  the  work  of  Free^tate  men. 
Meantime,  dissipation,  exposure,  and 
all  manner  of  irregularities,  were 
constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
pro-Slavery  voiunteets  from  the 
South,  while  many  of  the  better  class 
among  them,  disgusted  and  remorse- 
ful, abandoned  their  evil  work,  and 
shrank  away  to  some  region  wherein 
they  were  less  generally  detested. 
Under  all  its  persecutions  and  deso- 
lations, Kansas  was  steadily  maturing 
and  hai'deniug  into  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  Fi'ee  State  not  only,  but 
of  one  fitted  hy  education  and  expe- 
rience to  be  an  apostle  of  the  gospel 
of  Universal  Freedom. 

The  Democratic  Jifational  Conven- 
tion for  185(3  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  2d  of  June.  Jolm  E.  Ward,  of 
G-eoi^a,  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions. On  the  first  ballot,  its  votes 
for  Presidential  candidate  were  cast, 
for  James  BcoHAjefAH,  135 ;  Pierce, 
122;  Douglas,  33;  Cass,  5.  Bu- 
chanan gained  pretty  steadily,  and 
Pierce  lost ;  so  that,  on  the  ninth 
ballot,  the  vote  stood :  Buchanan, 
147  ;  Pierce,  87 ;  Douglas,  56 ;  Oass, 
7.  On  the  sixteenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
bad  168 ;  Mr.  Douglas,  121.  And, 
on  the  seventeenth,  Mr.  Buchanan 
received  the  whole  number,  296 
votes,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Yice-Preaident,  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  ITissi^ippi,  received 
the  highest  vote — 59 ;  but,  on  the 
second,  his  name  was  withdrawn, 
and  JoHF  0.  Beeckinridqe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  unanimously  nominated. 
The  Convention,  in  its  platform, 
after  adopting  nearly  all  the  material 
"  its  two  immediate  prede'- 
.,  unanimously 


"  1.  Sesohed,  That,  dfuming  fellowsliip 
with  and  desiring  the  coSpei'ation  of  all 
who  regard  the  preseryation  of  the  Union 
under  the  Oonstitntion  as  the  paramount 
isaiie,  and  repudiating  all  seolJonal  parties 
and  platforms  oonEerning  domestic  Slavery, 
which  seelc  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite 
to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in 
the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose, 
if  oonaummated,  mnst  end  in  civil  wai'  iuid 
disunion,  the  American  Demooracy  recog- 
nize and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in 
the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nehrasta,  as  embodying  the 
only  Bound  and  safe  solution  of  the  Slavoiy 
question,  upon  which  the  great  Hational 
idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  ia  ila  determined  conservation 
of  the  [Tnion,  and  non-interference  of  Con- 
gress with  Slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in 
Sie  District  of  Colnmbia, 

"3.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Compro- 
inssea  of  I8B0,  confirmed  by  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  "Whig  partiesin  National  Conyen- 
tiona ;  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election 
of  1853,  and  rightly  applied  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territories  in  1854. 

''8.  Tbjit,  by  the  uniform  application  of  tlie 


Democratic  principle  to  the  organization  of 
Territories,  and  the  admission  of  new  States 
with  or  without  domestio  Slavery,  as  they 
may  elect,  the  equal  rights  of  aD  the  Statea 
will  be  preserved  intact,  the  original  oom- 

iiacts  of  the  Constitution  maintained  invio- 
ate,  and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion  of 
tlie  Union  insured  to  its  utmost  capacity  of 
embracing,  in  peace  and  harmony,  eveiT' 
future  American  State  that  may  be  consti- 
tuted or  annexed  with  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party, 
commenced  by  the  imposition  of  the 
Southern  platform  on  its  National 
Convention  of  1852, was  consummated 
by  the  eager  participation  of  most  of 
its  Southern  membera  of  Congress  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise by  the  passage  of  the  Eansaa- 
Il"ebrasta  bill.  Those,  of  whatever 
party  in  the  past,  who  empliatically 
condenmed  that  repudiation,  and  who 
united  on  that  basis  to  ignore  past 
politieal  denominations,  with  a  view 
to  united  action  in  the  future,  were 
first  known  simply  as  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka," but  gradually,  and  almost  spon- 
taneously, assumed  the  designation 
of  "  Kepublicans."  As  such,  they 
carried  most  of  the  Free  State  elec- 
tions of  1854,  but  were  less  decidedly 
Buccessful  in  those  of  1855.  Their 
first  National  Convention  wt^  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1856 ;  but  no  nominations 
were  there  made.  Their  nominating 
Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  17th  of  June,  Col.  Henry  S. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  pr^iding,  Johh 
0.  Febmont,  of  California,  was  nom- 
inated for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, receiving  359  votes  to  196  for 
John  McLean,  of  Oliio.  Wilt.tam 
L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  received 
259  votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  to 
110  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  180 
scattering,  tor  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Dayton  was  thereupon  unanimously 
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nominated.  The  more  material  re- 
solves of  this  Convention  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


That,  ivith  ou  e}ub]  a 
fathers,  we  hold  it  to  bo  a  It  evide  t 
truth,  that  all  men  are  endo  ed  w  th  the 
inalieiiahle  rights  to  life,  1  berty  an  1  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  that  1  e  p  unary 
object  and  ulterior  design  of  our  Pede  ^ 
G^emment  were,  to  eecure  th  ae  r  f,htB  to 
all  persons  within  Ita  esclaaiTe  jurisdiction ; 
that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  thej 
had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  National 
territoiT',  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  procesa  of  law,  it  becomeB  oiu' 
duty  to  mwntiun  tliis  provision  of  the  Oon- 
atitulion  agiunst  all  attempts  to  violate  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Slavery  in 
any  territory  of  the  TTnited  States,  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  prohibiting  its  existence 
and  extension  therwn.  That  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, of  any  individual  or  association  of 
individnala,  to  give  legal  esistenoe  to  81a- 
veiy  ia  any  Territory  of  tlie  United  States, 
while  the  present  Constitution  shall  be 
raaintained. 

"SesclBed,  That  the  Oonatitntion  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
TeiTitories  of  the  United  States  for  then' 
govei'nment ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Teri-itoriea 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — Polygamy 
and  Slavery." 

An  "American"  National  Con- 
vention was  lield  at  PhiladelpMa  on 
the  22d  of  Februaiy ;  all  the  States 
represented  hut  Maine,  Termont, 
GJeorgia,  and  South  Carolina.  An 
"American"  National  Council  (seeret) 
had  met  three  dajs  before  in  the 
same  place,  and  adopted  a  platform. 
The  following  plank  is  the  most 
essential : 

"The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native- 
born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  peiinanentiy  residing  in  any  Tei'ri- 
tory  thereof,  to  frame  their  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  regulate  their  domestic  and 
social  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  sulgect 
only  to  the  piMvisions  of  the  Federal  Oon- 
stittttion,  with  the  privilege  of  admission 
into  the  TJnion  whenever  they  have  the 
requisite  population  for  one  Representative 
in  Congress;  Pro'oided,  always,  that  none 


but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  TJnited 
States,  under  tlie  Constitution  and  laws 
thereof,  and  who  have  a  flsed  residence  in 
any  snoh  Territory,  ought  to  participate  in 
tte  fom  ation  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  the 
en    t    eut   of  laws,  foi    said   Tei-ntory  or 

Tlos  Coimcil  proceeded  to  con- 
lemn  the  National  Administration, 
am  ng  other  thinge,  for  "  reopening 
sectional  agitation  hy  the  repeal  of 
the  Hisaonri  compromise."  Tliia  waa 
not  satisfactory  to  the  "  anti-Nebras- 
ka" members  of  the  nominating  Con- 
vention ;  on  whose  behalf,  Mr,  Kil- 
Knger,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the 
following ; 

"  Smolwd^  That  the  National  Oounoil  has 
no  authority  to  pi-eseribe  a  Platform  of  prin- 
ciples for.tWs  Nominating  Convention ;  and. 
that  we  will  nominate  for  President  and 
Vice-President  no  men  who  are  not  in  favoi" 
of  interdicting  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  territory  north  of  88°  80'  by  Congres- 
sional action." 

This  resolve  was  laid  on  the  table, 
by  141  votes  to  59.  The  "  anti-Ne- 
braslia"  delegate,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  Convention.  On  the  lu'st  ballot 
for  President,  Millaed  Fillmoke,  of 
New  York,  received  71  votes ;  George 
Law,  of  N.  Y.,  27;  and  there  were  45 
scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr, 
Eillmore  received  179  to  64  for  all 
otiiers,  and  was  nominated.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  Tice-President,  Ah- 
DEEW  Jackson  Donblson,  of  Tennes- 
see, received  181  votes  to  24  scatter- 
ing, and  was  unanimously  nominar- 
ted. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  ratified  by  a  Whig  Convention, 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  17th 
of  September — Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri, presiding. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  absent  in  Europe 
when  the  American  nomination  was 
made ;  but,  returning  early  in  Jnly, 
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took  grotmd  emphatically  against  the 
Kepublican  organization  and  effort. 
In  his  speech  at  Albany,  he  said : 

"  We  see  a  political  party  presenting  can- 
didatSiS  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
denoy,  selected,  for  the  first  time,  from,  tlie 
Free  States  alone,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  electing  these  candidates  by  the  suffrages 
of  one  pait  of  the  Union  only,  to  rule  over 
the  whole  United  States.  Can  it  he  posaible 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  meas- 
ure can  have  seriously  reflected  apon  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow, 
in  case  of  success  ?  Can  they  have  the  mad- 
ness or  the  folly  to  belieye  that  our  Soath- 
em  brethren  wonld  submit  to  he  governed 
by  such  a  Chief  Magistrate!  "Would  he  be 
required  to  follow  the  same  rnie  prescribed 
by  those  who  elected  him  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments? If  a,  man  living  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  be  not  worthy  to  be 
Preeideat  or  Vice-President,  wonld  it  be 
proper  to  select  one  fi-ora  the  same  qaarter 
as  one  of  bis  Cabinet  Council,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  nation  in  a  foreign  country !  Or, 
indeed,  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  administer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States!  If  not,  what 
new  rule  ia  the  President  to  adopt  in  select- 
ing men.  for  office  that  the  people  them- 
selves disoai-d  in  selecting  Aim  t  These  are 
serious  but  praolieal  questions ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  appreciate  them  fiilly,  it  ia  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  tables  upon  ourselves.  Sup- 
pose that  the  South,  having  the  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they 
would  only  have  elaveholders  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  should  elect  such  by 
their  exclusive  suffrages  to  rule  over  as  at 
the  Worth.  Do  yoa  think  we  woald  sub- 
mit to  it?  Wo,  not  for  a  moment.  And  do 
you  believe  that  your  Southern  brethren  are 
less  sensitive  on  this  subject  than  you  are, 
or  less  jealous  of  then-  rights?  If  yon  do, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  And, 
therefore,  you  must  see  that,  if  this  sectional 
party  succeeda,  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  beautiful  fabric,  reared  by 
our  forefathers,  cemented  by  their  blood,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritanoe." 
This  speech  is  memorable  not 
merely  for  its  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  grounds  and  motives  of 
■the  Eepiibliean  movement — repre- 
senting its  piirpoees  as  yiolent,  ag- 
gressive, and  sectional,  when  they 
date  back  to  1784,  and  trace  their 
paternity  to  Jefferson,  a  Southron 
and  a  daveholder— but  because  this 
waa  the  first  declaration  by  a  North- 


em  statesman  of  mart  that  the  sue- 
ee^  of  tlie  Itepublicans  would  not 
only  incite,  but  justify,  a  Southern  re- 
bellion. The  facts  that  the  "Na- 
tional Kepublicans,"  in  1828,  sup- 
ported John  Q.  Adams  and  Eichard 
Rush — ^both  from  Free  States — while 
their  antagonists  supported  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  0.  Calhoun,  both 
slaveholders,  and  thus  secured  nearly 


conveniently  ignored  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 
The  Presidential  contest  of  1856 
was  ardent  and  animated  up  to  the 
October  elections,  wherein  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  were 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  rendering 
the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
inridge a  moral  certainty.  In  de- 
spite, however,  of  that  certainty,  the 
RepubKcana  carried  New  York  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000,  with  the  six  New 
England  States,  and  Ohio,  Michigan, 
"Wisconsin,  and  Iowa — giving  Gen. 
Fremont  114  electoral  votes,  Mr. 
Buchanan  carried  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  California, 
with  all  the  Slave  States  but  Mary- 
land, which  voted  alone  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more. New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, gave  each  a  plurality  only, 
not  a  majority,  of  her  popular  vote 
for  the  successful  candidate.  In  the 
Mr.  Buchanan  received 
1,169  votes ;  Col.  Fremont 
1,341,264;  and  Ml-.  Fillmore  874,534: 
so  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  he 
had  a  very  decided  plurality,  lacked 
377,629  Yotes  of  a  majority  over  both 
his  competitors.  Of  the  electors, 
however,  he  had  174 — a  clear  ma- 
jority of  60,  Major  Breckinridge 
was,  of  course,  chosen  Yice-President 
by  the  same  vote. 

The  disturbed  and  distracted  con- 
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ditioii  of  Kansas,  resulting  from  the 
efforts  of  her  Missouri  neighbors  to 
force  Slavery  xipoii  her  against  her 
■will,  necessarily  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  Mr,  Buchanan's  Admin- 
istration. John  W.  Geary— the  third 
or  fourth  of  her  Territorial  Govern- 
ors— had  recently  resigned  and  left 
in  disgust,  and  the  selection  of  a  snc- 
eessor  was  an  obvio\is  and  urgent  duty. 
The  President's  choice  fell  on  Hon. 
Hobert  J.  Walker,  formerly  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Polk, 
who  accepted  the  post  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  Frederick  P.  Stan- 
ton, for  ten  years  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  was  ^soci- 
ated  with  him  as  Secretary, 

Meantime,  the  double-headed  ac- 
tion in  Kansas  proceeding,  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  settlers, 
though  prevented  by  Federal  force 
from  effecting  such  an  organization 
as  they  desired,  utterly  refused  to 
recognize  the  Legislature  chosen  by 
the  Missouri  invaders,  or  the  officers 
thereby  appointed :  consequently, 
each  party  held  its  own  conven- 
tions and  elections  independent  of 
the  other.  The  pro-Slavery  Legisla- 
ture called  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1857,  which  met ,  at  Lecomp- 
ton  on  the  iii'st  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber. That  Convention  proceeded,  of 
course,  to  form  a  pro-Slavery  Consti- 
tution, which  thej  pretended  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  at  an  election  held 
on  the  Slst  of  December  following. 
But  at  this  remarkable  election,  held 
expressly  to  ratify  or  reject  a. State 
Constitution,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  against  that  Constitution.  The 
vote  was  to  be  taken  "  For  the  Con- 
stitution with  Slavery"  or  "  For  the 
Constitution  without  Slavery"  ^ — ^no 


othera  to  be  allowed  or  counted.  It 
was  accordingly  so  taken,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  return : 


So  the  Oonstitution  -with  Slavery 
was  adopted.  But,  meantime,  an 
election  had  been  held,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  under  the  bogus  laws  ; 
and  at  this  election  most  of  the  Free- 
State  men,  trusting  to  the  assurances 
of  Gov.  Walker,  had  voted.  Over 
11,000  votes  were  polled,  of  which 
1,600  were  taken  at  a  little  precinct 
known  as  Oxford,  on  tlie  Missouri 
border,  where  there  were  but  43  vot- 
ers; and  1,200  were  returned  from 
McGee  Coimty,  where  no  poU  was 
opened.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormoxiB  frauds,  the  Free-State  pre- 
ponderance was  so  decided  that  it 
carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  This  Legisla- 
ture, whose  legality  was  now  unqu^- 
tioned,  passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Lecompton  Oonstitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  or  against  it,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1858.  This  Consti- 
tution provided  that  "  the  rights  of 
pi-operty  in  slaves  now  in  the  Terri- 
tory shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered 
with,"  and  precluded  any  amendment 
prior  to  the  year  1864;  after  which, 
amendments  could  be  made  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  amajority  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thus,  whUe  the  people 
had  not  been  allowed  to  vote  against 
the  Constitution,  their  seeming  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  it  without  Slavery 
WM  a  delusion.  In  any  case,  Slavery 
was  to  have  been  protected  and 
perpetuated.  But,  at  the  election 
authorized  by  the  new  Legislature, 
whiiih  the  Missourians  did  not  choose 
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to  recognize  as  valid,  and  therefore  did 
not  come  over  to  vote  at,  the  full  poll 
was  returned  as  follows : 

For  the  Lscomptna  Constitntion  mi!!  Slavery, 
Aeainst  llifl  Lecompton  OonaUtntion,  1 

giving  a  majority  of  over  10,000 
against  the  eaid  Constitution  in  any 


The  SXXYth  Congress  organized 
at  Waaliington,  December  1,  1857, 
There  being  a  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority, Col.  James  L.  Orr,  of  S.  C,  was 
elected  Speaker.  Mr.  Buchanan,  hi 
his  Annual,  as  also  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,^' ni-ged  Congress  to  accept  and 
ratify  the  Lecompton  Constitntion. 
Senator  Douglas  took  strong  ground 
against  it.  The  Senate"  passed— 
Yeas  33,  Nays  25 — a  bill  accepting 
this  Constitution.  But  the  House  '^ 
adopted  a  substitute,  prepared  by 
Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
proposed  in  the  House  hj  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, a  Douglas  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania,  This  substitute  re- 
quired a  resubmission  of  that  Con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  Kansas, 
Tinder  such  provisions  and  precau- 
tions aa  should  insure  a  iair  vote 
thereon.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill  —  Yeas,  92  Republicans,  22 
Douglas  Democrats,  6  Americans — 
total  120;  Nays,  104  Democrats,  8 
Americans — total  113.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  who 
a;sked  a  Ooraiuittee  of  Conference ; 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  English,  of 
Indiana,  who  had  thus  far  acted  with 
the  Douglas  men,  was  granted  by  109 
Yeas  to  108  Nays.  The  bill  reported 
from  the  Conference  Committee  pro- 
posed a  submission  to  the  people  of 

"  February  3,  1853.  ^5  Jtarcli  23,  1S53. 


Kansas  of  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  limit  and  curtail 
the  grants  of  public  lands  and  oth- 
er advantages  stipulated  in  behalf 
of  said  State  in  the  Lecompton.  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  case  of  their  vot- 
ing to  reject  said  proposition,  then 
a  new  Convention  was  to  be  held 
and  a  new  Constitution  framed. 
This  bill  passed  both  Houses ;  ^  and 
under  it  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  voted,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  reject  the  pro- 
position: whichwas,in  effect,  to  reject 
the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  had 
now  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Free-State  party,  and, 
under  its  guidance,  a  new  Constitution- 
al Convention  assembled  at  Wyandot 
on  tlie  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1859  ; 
the  people  having  voted,  by  a  major- 
ity of  3,881,  to  hold  such  Convention. 
The  attempt  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave 
State  was  now  formally  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  effort  to  organize  it  as 
a  Democratic  IVee  State.  This,  how- 
ever, failed — the  Convention  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  Eepiiblicans  to 
seventeen  Democrats,  A  Fi-ee- State 
Constitution  was  duly  framed,  where- 
by the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
was  fixed  at  the  twenty-third  paral- 
lel of  longitude  west  from  Washing- 
ton, Tliis  Constitution  w^  adopted 
at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October,  whereat  the  majority 
for  ratification  was  about  4,000.  The 
fii'st  imdisputed  State  election  was 
held  under  it  on  the  6th  of  December 
following,  when  liepubHean  officers 
and  member  of  Congress  were  elect- 
ed on  a  light  vote,  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  2,000  to  2,500. 

The   Constitution  framed  by  the 


»=  April  1,  1858. 
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Convention  at  Wyandot  wae  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  February  lOth,  1860. 
On  the  ISth,  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, introdnced  a  hill  for  the  admis- 
Bion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union ; 
■which  waa  read  a  first  and  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territori^.  This  biU  was  report- 
ed to  the  House  from  that  Commit- 
tee, and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  it 
passed,  nnder  the  Previous  Qxiestion : 
Yeas  134 ;  Nays  73.  But  the  Senate, 
which  was  very  strongly  Democratic, 
Btubbomly  refused  (32  to  27)  to  talte 
it  up,  and  adjourned,  leaving  Kansas 
still  a  Territory :  so  that,  thougli 
every  way  qualified  for  and  entitled 
to  admission,  she  was  remanded  into 
territorial  vassalage  by  tlie  very  men 
who  had  been  so  eager  to  admit  her, 
two  years  before,  when  her  popula- 
tion and  every  other  element  of 
strength  and  stability  were  consider- 
ably less.  She  was  thus  denied  a 
voice  in  the  election  for  President  in 


1860.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, however,  her  apphcation  was 
renewed ;  and  on  the  same  day  ^  that 
Messrs.  Jeiferaon  Davis,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Fitzpatrict,  MaUory,  and  others, 
abandoned  their  seats  and  the  Capitol 
to  take  part  in  the  Southern  Eebel- 
lion,  a  bill  admitting  her  as  a  Free 
State  under  the  Wyandot  Constitu- 
tion was  called  up  by  Gov.  Seward, 
and  passed  the  Senate :  Teas  36 ; 
Nays  16.  One  week  later,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  taken  up  in  the  Honse,  out  of 
order,   by  119  to  -42,   and 


And  thus,  on  the  very  tliresliold  of 
our  great  struggle — no  serious  effort 
having  beeii  made  by  the  slaveholders 
to  colonize  or  conquer  Nebraska — the 
arduous  contest  opened  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Kestrietion,  was  closed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Free  Kansas  as  the  thirty- 
fourth  State  of  our  Federal  Union, 


THE    DEED    SCOTT   CASE. 


Deed  Scott,  a  negro,  was,  previ- 
ously to  1834,  held  as  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri by  Dr.  Emerson,  a  snrgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Ai-my,  In  that  year,  the 
doctor  was  transferred  to  the  military 
post  at  Eoeb  Island,  in  the  State  of 
Hlinois,  and  took  -his  slave  with  Lim; 
Here,  Major  TaKaferro  (also  of  the 
army)  had,  in  1835,  in  his  service  a 
black  known  as  Harriet,  whom  he 
likewise  held  as  his  slave.  The  ma- 
jor was  transferred  that  year  to  Fort 


Snelling,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sippi,  in  what  is  now  known  as  Min- 
nesota, but  was  then  an  unorganized 
territory  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressly covered  by  the  Slavery  Pro- 
hibition included  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Dr.  Emei^on 
was  likewise  transfen'ed  to  Fort  Snel- 
ling in  1836,  and  here  bought  Har- 
riet of  Major  Taliaferro,  and  held  her 
and  Dred  as  his  slaves;  they  being 
married  to  each  other  with  his  con- 


^  January  21,  1861. 
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sent  eoon  aftei'  liis  arrival  at  tlie 
Fort.  Two  children  were  born,  to 
them;  Eliza,  in  18S8,  on  board  the 
steamboat  Gipsy,^  on  their  way  down 
the  ilississippi,  but  still  north  of  the 
MissoTiri  line;  Lizzie,  seven  years 
later,  at  Jefferson  Bari-aeka,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  doctor,  with 
Dred,  Harriet,  and  Eliza,  returned 
thence  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  there  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  as  his  slaves, 
until  ho  sold  them,  several  years 
later,  to  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  of 
the  State  and  City  of  New  York, 
Finally,  Dred  brought  suit  for  his 
freedom,  on  the  above  state  of  facts, 
in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor. 
But  this  was  reversed  by  a  judgment 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  from  which  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  case  came  to 
tiial  in  May,  1854.  Havmg  been 
fully  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  that  court  was  about  to 
decide  it  at  its  term  of  1855-6 ;  but 
the  controlling  majority  of  its  Judges 
concluded,  in  view  of  the  pending 
Presidential  election,  and  tlie  strong 
excitement  which  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  the  Kans^  outrages  had  ai-oused 
throughout  the  Free  States,  to  defer 
rendering  judgment  until  its  next 
session.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
its  action  in  the  premises,  if  made 
public  at  the  time  originally  intend- 
ed, would  have  reversed  the  issue  of 
that  Presidential  election.  The  em- 
inent Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  that 
tribunal,  and  whose  opinions  had  won 
for  it  a  weight  and  influence  rarely 
accorded  to  any  court,  died  in  1835 


at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty.  None  of 
the  Judges  appointed  by  any  prede- 
cessor of  Gen.  Jackson  survived.  Of 
the  nine  who  now  composed  that  au- 
gust tribunal,  eight  had  been  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  most  of  them  for  other 
considerations  than  those  of  eminent 
,  legal  ability  or  acquirements.  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  placed  on  the 
bench,  in  1829,  hy  Gen.  Jackson,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  Postmaster- 
General  who  would  remove  from  office 
the  postmasters  who  had  supported 
Mr.  Adams  and  appoint  Jacksonians 
to  their  places ;  which  McLean — ^hav- 
ing been  continued  in  office  by  Mr. 
Adams,  though  himself  for  Jackson 
—could  not  decently  do.  Eoger  B, 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  was  hkewise 
appointed  by  Jaeksou  in  1836,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  accepting 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  removing  the  Federal  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  upon 
the  dismissal  of  William  J.  Duane, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  refusing  to  make 
such  removal.  Mr.  Taney,  bom  in 
1777,  was  an  ultra  Federahat  pre- 
viously to  his  becoming  a  Jackso- 
nian,  but  always  a  devotee  of  prerog- 
ative and  power.  Of  his  a^ociates, 
beside  Judge  McLean,  only  Samuel 
Nelson,  of  Hew  Tort,  and  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  were  ever 
presumed  quahiied,  either  hy  nature 
or    attainments,    for    judicial    emi- 

The  decision  and  opinions  of  thia 
Court,  in  the  ease  of  Dred  Scott,  had 
not  been  made  public  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated ; '  but 
that  gentleman  had  undoubtedly 
been  favoi-ed  with  a  private  intimar 
tion   of   their    scope    and  bearing: 
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hence  tbe  following  prelusive  sugges- 
tions of  Me  Inaugural  Address : 

""We  have  i-eoentJy  passed  thi'ougli  a 
Presidential  contest,  in  wMot  the  passions 
of  our  fellow -citizens  were  excited  to  tlie 
highest  degree  hy  questions  of  deep  and 
.vital  importance;  hut,  when  the  people  pro- 
claimed their  will,  the  tempest  at  once 
subsided,  and  all  was  calm. 

'■Tlis  voice  of  the  m^oriti  speal  ing  m 
the  manner  prescribed  hy  the  Constitution 
was  heard;  and  instant  auhmiasion  t  How 
ed.  Our  own  country  could  alone  h  ive 
exhibited  bo  grand  and  striking  a  spettacle 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  sell  government 

"  What  a  happy  conception  then  was  it 
for  Congress  to  apply  thb  simple  rule— th  it 
the  will  of  the  majority  shall  govern— to 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  domestic 
Slavery  in  the  territories  1  Congress  is 
nather  'to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  tein 
tory  or  State,  nor  to  esclnde  it  theretrom 
hut  to  leave  the  people  tliereof  perfectly 
free  to  form,  and  regulate  thdr  domestic  m 
Btitations  in  their  own  way,  enbi'ect  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  As 
a  natural  consequence.  Congress  has  already 
prescribed  that,  when  Oie  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas shall  bo  admitted  as  a  State,  it  '  shall  be 
received  into  tie  Union  with  or  without 
Slavery,  as  their  Oonatitntion  may  prescribe 
at  the  time*  of  their  admission.' 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  tlie  point  of  time  when  th«  people 
of  a  territory  shall  decide  this  question  for 
themselves. 

"This  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  but  little 
practical  importance.  Brides,  it  is  a  judi- 
cial qu^tion,  which  legitimately  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it 
is  understood,  lie  ^eedily  and  finally  settled. 
To  their  decision,  in  common  with  all  good 
citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit." 

Jfot  many  days  thereafter,  the  de- 
cision and  opinions  thus  heralded, 
and  commended  as  a  new  and  admi- 
rahle  exemplifleation  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty,"  and  the  "  happy  con- 
ception" embodied  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  hill,  were  revealed,  with 
due  trumpeting  and  laudation,  to  an 
expectant  world.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  pronouncing  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  which  nullified  the 
Missouri  Restriction,  or  ajty  restric- 


tion by  Congr^s  on  the  boundless 
diffusion  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  commenced 
by  denying  to  Dred  Scott,  or  to  any 
person  "whose  ancestors  were  im- 
ported to  this  country  and  sold  as 
'*H\es,"  tJiy  li^ht  to  sue  in  i  court 
of  the  Iinited  States     He  s%id 

The  question  before  us  is  wl  ethei  the 
class  of  peraons  described  m  the  plea  in 
abatement  compose  a  portion  ot  this  peo 
pie  and  aie  conititnent  memhera  of  this 
sovereignty!  Te  think  they  aie  not,  and 
that  they  are  not  included  and  were  not 
mtended  to  he  mdudcd,  under  the  woid 
citizens  in  the  Constitution  and  oan 
theretoie  claim  none  of  the  rights  and 
pnvileees  which  that  instrument  provides 
for  and  secuies  to  citizens  of  the  United 
State's  On  the  contrary  they  w  ere  at  that 
time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  infe- 
rior class  of  bemgs,  who  had  been  subjugated 
by  the  dominant  race,  and,  whether  eman- 
cipated or  not,  yet  remiuned  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  those  who  held  the  power  and 
the    Government    might   choose   to   grant 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to 
aiSrm,  not  only  that  no  persons  who 
had  been,  or  whose  ancestoiB  had 
been,  slaves,  were  regarded  as  citi- 
zens previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of, 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution, 
hut  that  no  State  has,  or  can  have, 
any  right  to  confer  citizenship  on 
such  peraons.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
citations  from  orir  revolutionary  and 
_pos(-revolutionaiy  history,  embodied 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  worh,'' 
the  reader  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  Law,  Humanity,  or  Histoiy, 
is  most  flagrantly  defied  in  that  por- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opin- 
ion which  follows ; 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  legisla- 
tion and  history  of  the  times,  and  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, show,  that  neither  the  class  of  per- 
sona who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor 
their  descendants,  whether  they  had  become 
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free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  tlie  general  words  used  in  that 
memorable  instrnment. 

"■  It  ia  difficalt  at  this  day  to  reahae  the 
etate  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  t!iat 
unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the 
civilized  and.  enlightened  portions  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  tlie  Deolai'ation  of  In- 
dependence, and  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  fi'amed  and  adopted. 
But  the  public  history  of  every  European 
nation  displays  it,  in  a  manner  too  plain  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  They  had,  for  more  than  a  centnry  he- 
fore,  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
oi'der,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  witli 
the  white  race,  eithe?  ia  social  or  political 
relations;  and  bo  far  inferior  that  they  had 
no  rights  isMch  the  white  man  teas  bownd  to 
respect ;   and  that   the  negro    might  Jnstiy 

and  iawlully  be  reduced  to  Slavery  for  his 
benefit  He  was  bought  and  sold,  and 
treated  aa  an.  ordinary  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  trafSo,  whikiever  a  profit  conld  be 
made  by  it.  This  opinion  waa  at  that  time 
fised  and  nniveraal  In.  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  white  race.  It  was  i^arded.  as  an 
asiom  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  polities, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  open  to  dispute ,  and  men  of 
every  grade  and  poMtiof)  m  souety  doily 
and  habitually  acted  upon  it  in  their  private 
parsuit9,as  well  as  in  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, without  doubting  for  a  moment  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion. 

"And  in  no  nation  was  this  opinion  more 
firmly  fixed  or  more  unifonnly  acted  upon 
than  by  the  English  Government  and  Eng- 
lish people.  They  not  only  seized  them  on 
the  coast  of  Afi.-ica,  and  sold  them  or  held  them 
in  Slavery  for  their  own  use,  hut  they  took 
thera  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise  to 
every  country  where  they  conld  make  a  prafit 
on  them,  and  were  far  more  engaged  in  this 
commerce  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

"The  opinion  thus  entertained  and  acted 
upon  in  England  was  naturally  impressed 
upon  the  colonies  they  founded  on  this  ade 
of  the  Atlantic.  And,  accordingly,  a  negro 
of  the  African  race  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  article  of  property,  and  held,  and 
bought  and  sold  as  such,  in  every  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  which  united  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterwai'd 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  slaves  were  more  or  less  numerous  in 
tlie  different  colonies,  as  slave  labor  was 
found  more  or  less  profitable.  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  doubted  the  coirectness  of  the 
prevmliug  opinion  of  the  time." 


The  immortal  language  of  the  pro- 
amble  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  are  pro- 
claimed the  self-evident,  inalienable 
rights  of  ail  men,  might  well  stagger 
the  most  brazen  and  subtle  attorney, 
but  not  a '  ease-hardened  Chief  Jus- 
tice.    He  to^es  them  aside  in  this 


"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would 
seem  t-o  embrajie  the  whole  human  family ; 
and,  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instru- 
ment at  this  day,  would  be  so  understood. 
But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  en- 
slaved African  race  were  not  intended  to  he 
included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people 
who  framed  and  adopted  tills  Declaration; 
for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that 
day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct  of 
tlie  distingaiflhedmen  who  framed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  would  have  been 
utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  they  asserted ;  and,  instead  of  the 
sympathy  of  mankind,  to  which  they  so  confi- 
dently appealed,  they  would  have  deserved  and 
received  universal  rebuke  and  reprobation. 

"  Yet  the  men  who  framed  tliis  declara- 
tion were  great  men — high  in  literary  ac- 
quirements— high  in  their  sense  of  honor — 
and  incapable  of  asserting  principles  incon- 
sistent with  those  on  which  they  were  acting. 
They  perfectly  understood  tlie  meaning  of 
the  language  they  used,  and  how  it  would 
be  anderstood  by  others;  and  they  knew" 
tiiat  it  would  not,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  be  supposed  to  embrace  the  negro 
race ;  which,  by  common  consent,  had  been 
excluded  irom  civilized  Governments  and 
the  family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  Sla- 
very, They  spoke  and  acted  according  to 
the  then  established  doctrines  and  principles, 
and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  and 
no  one  misunderstood  them.  The  unhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  white  by 
indelible  marks,  and  laWs  long  before  estab- 
iislied,  aaiv/srsTtem^r  thought  of  or  spoken ' 
of  except  as  property.,  and  when  the  claims 
of  the  owner  or  the  profit  of  the  trader  were 
supposed  to  need  protection. 

"This  state  of  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone no  change  when  the  Oonstitntion  was 
adopted,  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  pro- 
visions and  language." 

Mr.  Taney  here  dehberately  as- 
serts that  "  the  imhappy  black  race" 


^  See,  in  reflitation  of  this,  the  views  of  Henry     Jefferson,  ri 
Laurens,  Dr.  Hopkins,   La  Fayette.  Washington,     of  this  wor. 
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were  "never  thought  of  or  spoken 
of  except  as  property,"  before  and 
when  the  Oor^tltution  was  adopted, 
"  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  pro- 
visions and  language."  Had  he  heen 
£^ked  to  Bay,  then,  what  the  Consti- 
tution can  mean  by  declaring  (Art.  I. 
§  2)  that  "  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers;  which  shall  be 
determined  by  addijig  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tax- 
ed, three-:fiffchB  of  Al  other  persons," 
he  might  have  hesitated  for  an  an- 
swer, but  never  blushed ;  since,  very 
soon  after  this,  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  when  this  same  article  of  the 
Constitution  (§  9)  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
prohibit  "the  migration  or  importar 
tion  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,"  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imptreed  "  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son" he  coolly  says,  the  importation 
which  it  thus  sanctions,  "wasuncjues- 
tionably  of  aiX  persons  of  the  race  of 
which  we  are  uow  speaking," 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to  defy 
history  and  common  sense  by  assert- 
ing that,  in  the  days  of  the  fethers, 
even  emancipated blaclts  "were iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind  with  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  regard- 
6'1  as  a  pa/rt  of  the  slame  popvlation 
rather-  than  timfree."  He  is  so  kind 
as  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
that  the  eiforts  of  "Wesley,  and  Ed- 
wards, aud  Hopkins,  and  Frankhn, 
a;id  Jay,  and  all  the  other  eminent 
divl'.ies,  patriots,  and  statesmen,  who 


appealed  to  their  consciences  and 
their  hearts  against  Slavery  as  un- 
just and  cruel,  had  no  existence,  or, 
at  least,  no  efFect— that  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  our  fathers,  not  at  all 
because  it  was  felt  to  be  wrong,  but 
because  it  was  found  to  be  unprofit- 
able in  this  particular  locality.  On 
this  point,  he  says : 

"  It  ia  yery  true  tliat,  in  that  portioii  of  the 
Union  wiere  the  labor  of  the  hegi-o  race  was 
found  to  btt  UBSuited  to  the  climate  and  un- 
profitable to  the  master,  but  few  slaves  were 
held  at  tie  time  of  the  Declaratioa  of  Inde- 
pendenoe ;  and,  wbeii  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  it  had  entirely  worn  out  in  one  of 
them,  aud  measures  had  been  taken  for  its 
gradual  abolition  in  several  others.  But 
this  change  had  not  been  produced  by  any 
change  of  opinion  in  relation  to  tliis  I'ace ; 
but  becanae  it  was  discovered,  from  experi- 
ence, that  eJave  labor  was  nnsuited  to  the 
climate  and  productions  of  these  States : 
for  some  of  these  States  where  it  had 
ceased,  or  nearly  ceased,  to  exist,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  Slflve-Trade;  procur- 
ing cargoes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  trans- 
porting tliem  for  sale  to  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  their  labor  was  foand  to  be 
profitable,  and  suited  to  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. And  this  traffic  was  openly  car- 
ried on,  and  fortunes  accnmnlated  by  it, 
without  repi-oach  from  the  people  of  the 
States  wliere  tJiey  resided.  And  it  can 
liardly  be  enppoaed  that,  in  the  States 
where  it  was  then  countenanced  in  its 
worst  form — that  is,  in  the  seizure  and 
ti-anaporiation — the  people  could  have  re- 
garded those  who  were  emancipated  as  en- 
titled to  equal  rights  witli  themselves." 

How  utterly  mistalien  this  is,  the 
recollection  of  thousands  will  estab- 
Hsh.  The  very  few  persons  at  the 
M'orth  who  were  openly  engaged' 
in  this  slave-ti'ading,  fifty  or  eighty 
years  ago,  though  shrewd,  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  were  never  held  in 
good  repute ;  and  the  stain  of  their 
nefarious  traffic  still  sullies  their  in- 
nocent descendants.  Bad  as  ourgreat 
marts  may  be,  and  blinded  by  the 
lust  of  gain  as  our  trading  classes 
may  seem,  there  never  was  an  hour 
when  it  was  desirable  to  be  known 
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on  the  exchange  of  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton as  a  slave-trader ;  and  no  man  to- 
day blazons  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
he  inherits  was  obtained  by  success- 
ful Tentnres  on  the  Slave-Ooast. 

Mr,  Taney  proceeds  to  show,  after 
his  fashion,  that  no  State  can  make 
its  black  people  citizens,  because  that 
would  be  very  inconvenient  and  un- 
safe for  the  slaveholders  of  other 
States,     "  For,"  he  says : 

"  If  they  were  ao  reoeifed,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens, 
it  would  eserapt  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  special  laws  and  fi-oin  the  poUoe 
regulations  which  they  considered  to  be 
necessary  for  their  own  safety.  It  would 
give  to  persona  of  the  negro  raoe,  who  were 
recognized  as  oitizena  in  any  one  State  of 
the  Union,  the  right  to  enter  every  other 
State  whenever  tliey  pleased,  singly  or  in 
companies,  withont  pass  or  passport;  and, 
withoat  olDstrnction,  to  sojourn  there  as 
long  93  they  pleased;  to  go  where  they 
pleased  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
without  molestation,  nnleas  they  committed 
Bome  violation  of  law  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  punished ;  and  it  would  give 
them,  the  full  liberty  of  speech  in  pi  bl' 
and  private  upon  all  sabjeeta  upon  n  h 
its  own  cicizens  might  speak ;  to  hold  pub 
lie  meetings  upon  political,  affairs,  and 
keep  and  carry  arms  wherever  tiiey  n  n 
And  all  of  this  would  be  done  ia  the 
of  the  snbjeot  race  of  the  same  color,  b  b 
free  and  slaves,  and  inevitably  prodn  ng 
discontent  and  insubordination  among' them, 
and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  State." 

Having  thus  determined,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  Dred  Scott, 
being  a  negro  and  descended  Irom 
slaves,  had  no  right  to  bring  this 
suit,  and  no  standing  in  the  Fede  al 
Courts,  and  that  the  Court  has  no 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  Cluef 
Justice  proceeds  to  take  jurisdict  n 
in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  from 
"which  to  nullify  the  Missouri  Eest 
tion  and  deny  the  right  of  Congress  o 
exclude  Slavery  from  any  territo 
To  this  end,  he  afSrms  that  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  lY. 


§  3)  which  says  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  ap- 
pli^  only  to  such  territory  as  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed ! 
The  territory  covered  by  the  Mis- 
souri   Restriction,  having   all  been 

acquired  since  that  time,  is  not,  in 
his  view,  subject  to  this  provision. 

He  proceeds  to  affirm  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  onr  acqniring  territory, 
"  the  Government  and  the  citizen 
both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution ;"  in  other  words, 
that  the  Constitution  takes  effect 
upon  any  territory  that  onr  Govern- 
ment may  acquire,  at  the  instant  of 
such  acquisition,  in  such  manner  as 
to  create  and  uphold  the  right  of 
every  slaveholder  to  take  his  slaves 
thither  and  hold  them  there  as  prop- 
e  ty     But  this  particular  and  only 

lause  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  err  t  )ry  has  no  application  or 
subs  3  ng  validity ;  because,  if  it 
ha  t  night  enable  Congress  to 
prohibit  Slavery  therein.  The  Chief 
Justice,  therefore,  nnllifies  the  Mis- 
souri Eestriction,  and  all  kindred 
restrictions,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Upon    these    conMderations,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  hold- 
g  rt         h    kind  in  the  territory  of 

U       d  &    te   n  rth  of  the  line  therein 
a         arranted  hy  the  Oonsti- 
d  herefore  void ;  and  tliat 

h      I)    d  b        himself,  nor  any  of  his 
w  d     free  by  being  carried 

h     te  ven  if  they  had  been 

n  d    h  owner,  with  the  inten- 

b      m    K     permanent  resident." 

E  D  d  fieedom  was  claimed 
on  still  anothei  ground ;  viz, :  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  his  i 
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the  Free  State  of  Iliinoia,  and  there 
retained  some  two  or  three  yeara. 
But  this  tlie  Chief  Justice  disposes 
of  hy  declaring  that  his  claim  was 
not  properly  before  the  court ;  that 
the  qu^tiou  raised  hy  it  was  to  he 
adjudged  by  the  tribunals  of  Mis- 
souri alone ;  and  he  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  TTpon  the  whole,  thorefore,  it  is  tho 
judgment  of  this  Oonrt,  that  it  appoara  by 
wie  record  before  tis  that  the  plaintiff  in 
error  is  not  a  citizen  of  Miaaouri,  ia  the 
eenae  ia  which  that  word  is  iised  in  tlie 
Conalitntion ;  and  that  the  Oircnit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  that  reason,  had 
no  jarisdiotioa  in  the  case,  and  could  give 
no  judgment  in  it.  Ita  judgment  for  the 
defendant  mnst,  consequently,  he  veyei-sed, 
and  a  mandate  issued,  directing  the  suit  to 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jnrisdictjon," 

Justice  "Wayne,  of  Georgia,  con- 
curred "  entirely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  as  written  and  road  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoning  or  ite  con- 
clusions." 

'  Justice  JN'elfion,  of  "New  York,  con- 
curred also  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court,  and  favored  an  afitonished 
world  with  the  following  sample  of 
judicial  logic ; 

"If  Congress  possesses  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  abolish  Slavery  in  a  terri- 
tory, it  must  neoessarilj  possess  the  lilte 
power  to  eatailiah  it.  It  cannot  be  a  one- 
sided power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience 
or  partioular  views  of  the  advocates.  It  is 
a  power,  if  it  esist  at  all,  over  tlie  whole 
subject." 

But  the  power  against  which  Mr. 
Nelson  is  contending  is  a  power  to 
pro7iU>it  by  legislation  certain  foi-ms 
of  injustice  and  immorality.  If, 
tlien,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
Congre^  should,  by  law,  proliibit 
adultery,  theft,  burglary,  and  rnurder, 
in  tlie  territories  of  the  Union,  it 
would  thereby  affii"ni  and 
its  right  to  reward  and 
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Mr.  Justice  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
emitted  all  the  additional  light  he 
had  power  to  shed  on  tlie  subject  in 
the  following  conimendably  brief,  but 
not  otherwise  commendable,  opinion : 

"I  concur  in  tlie  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Welson  on  the  cpestion  dis- 
cnaaed  by  him. 

"  I  also  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Jastioe, 
that  the  act  of  Con^-ess  of  6th  of  March, 
1830,  is  unconstitutional  aad  void;  and 
that,  asanming  the  facts  as  stated  in  lie 
opinion,  the  plaintiff  cannot  sue  as  a  citizen 
of  Missouri  in  the  oourta  of  the  United 
States.  But,  that  the  record  shows  a  ^irima 
faciB  case  of  jurisdiction,  requiring  the  Court 
to  decide  aE  the  qaestions  properly  arising 
in  it ;  and  aa  the  deoiaiou  of  the  pleas  ia  bar 
shows  that  the  plaintiff  is  a .  slave,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  form  of  the  judgment 
is  of  little  importance ;  for,  whether  the 
judgment  be  i^rmeti  or  dismissed  for  want 
of  juTLsdiction,  it  ia  justified  hy  the  deeiM.on 
of  the  Oouit,  and  is  the  same  in  effect 
between  the  partiea  to  the  auit," 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Yirginia, 
in  announcing  his  opinion,  seemed 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court.  The  tremor  and  awe 
with  which  he  had  approached  the 
subject  may  have  blunted  bis  judicial 
acumen,  since  his  exhibitions  of  it 
were  mainly  confined  to  such  asser- 
tions as  these : 

"ITow,  the  following  are  tmths  which,  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
paitioularly  of  tliat  of  our  own  country, 
compels  us  to  know — that  the  African  negro 
race  have  never  been  acknowledged  aa  be- 
longing to  the  fhmily  of  nations ;  that  as 
amongst  them  there  never  has  been  known 
or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  anything  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  nationality,  or  civil  or  political  polity ; 
that  this  race  has  been,  by  ail  the  nations 
of  Europe,  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture 
or  puTOhase,  as  subjects  of  commerce  or 
trafhc;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that 
race  into  every  section  of  this  country  was 
not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society, 
but  as  slaves — a&  property,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

He  proceeded  in  this  vein  to  deny 
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the  right  or  power  of  any  State  to 
elevate  persons  (or,  as  he  would  say, 
pmperty)  of  A&'ican  descent  to  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States,  "by 
any  direct  or  indirect  proceeding," 
so  as  to  entitle  them  to  sue,  or  be 
sued,  in  the  ^Federal  tribunals.  And, 
having  thus  put  Dred  Scott  out  of 
court,  and  finished  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  political  ques- 
tions introduced  and  discussed  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  order  "to 
put  them  finally  to  rest."  He  is 
horror-struck  at  the  "  inequaliti^," 
the  disfranchisement,  and  the  degra- 
dation, involved  in  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  territori^, 
which  he  reprehends  and  stigmatizes 
as  follows : 

"  Nothing  efln  be  more  conclnaive  to  show 
the  equality  of  this  with  every  other  riglit 
in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
tlie  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension 
to  exr.lude  or  to  disfranchiae  a  portion  of 
them,  hecanse  they  ai'e  the  owners  of  slaves, 
than  the  feet  that  the  same  instrument, 
which  imparts  to  Congreaa  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  ita  every  function,  guarantees  to 
the  slaveholder  the  (itie  to  his  property, 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  its  reelamation 
liroughoxit  the  entire  extent  of  the  nation ; 
and,  ftirthev,  that  the  only  private  property 
which  the  Constitution  has  gpeeijicaliy  re- 
cognised,  and  has  imposed  it  as  a  dii'eiit  ob- 
ligation, both  on  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  protect  and  enforce,  is  the 
property  of  the  master  in  hia  slave ;  no  othei- 
right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  upon  the  same  high  ground,  nor  shield- 
ed by  a  similar  guarantee." 

There  is  much  more  of  this,  but 
the  above  must  suffice.  Mr.  Daniel, 
pusMng  his  doctrines  to  their  legiti- 
mate result,  pronounces  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87  only  equal  in  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  with  the  Mis- 
souri Ilestriction — that  is  to  say,  es- 
sentially null  and  void. 

Mr.  Jrmtice  Campbell,  of  Alabama, 


followed  with  a  general  assent  to  the 
views  of  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron,  of  Tennessee, 
concurs  with  Justice  Nelson,  that 
Dred  Scott  has  no  right  to  freedom, 
at  the  hands  of  tliis  court,  on  the 
ground  of  his  two  years'  residence  in 
Illinois ;  but  he  dissents  from  the 
Chief  Justice's  notion  that  the  power 
over  the  territories,  expi-essly  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  has 
no  force  or  application  heyond  the 
territory  possessed  by  us  when  that 
Constitution  was  framed.  In  fact, 
as  he  had  been  hanging  men  for  the 
last  twenty  years  under  tJiis.  very- 
power,  he  could  not  well  do  other- 
wise.   He  says : 

"  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  it  is  ask- 
ing much  of  a  judge,  who  has  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  exercising  jurisdiotion 
from  the  Western  Missouri  line  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  on  this  understanding  of 
the  Constitution,  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death,  for  Crimea  eorainitted 
where  the  direct  I^islation  of  Congress  was 
the  only  rule,  to  agree  that  he  had  all  the 
while  been  acting  in  mistake,  and  as  an 

e  than  sixty  years  have  passed  away 


em  the  territories,  by  its  legislation  directly, 
or  by  temtorial  charters,  subjeat  to  repeal 
at  all  times;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  call 
that  power  in  question,  if  this  Court  could 
disregard  it«  own  decisions,  which  it  cannot 
do,  as  I  think," 


Several  points  ia  his  opinion  evince 
a  sturdy  independence ;  yet  he  con- 
cludes that  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  "the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
aena  in  the  several  States,"  gives 
slaveholders  an  indefeasible  right  to 
carry  their  slaves  into,  and  hold  them 
in,  the  territories. 

Col.   Benton*   observes    that    the 


*  In  his  "  Historical  and  Legal  Examination  of     in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  declares  the  un- 
that  part  of  tlie  Decision  ,of  the  Supreme  Court,     constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compromise." 
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opinion  of  tlie  Court,  as  pronounced 
\)j  Chief  Jnstice  Taney  in  this  cele- 
brated case,  is,  in  essence,  but  an 
amplification  of  certain  resolves  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  February,  184T,  in 
the  following  language : 

"Sesolved,  That  tlie  Territories  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  sever&I  States 
composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them 
as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

'^Sesohed,  That  Congress,  as  tlie  joint 
agent  and  representfttive  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  has  no  right  to  mate  any  law,  or 
do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or 
by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimination  l)e- 
tween  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which 
aaiy  one  of  them  siioU  bo  deprived  of  its  full 

and  equal  rights  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  aoqnired  or  to  be  acquired. 

'■'■  BesoUe'l,  That  the  enactment  of  any 
law  which  would  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  tie  States  of 
this  Union  from  emigrating,  with  their  prop- 
erty, into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  KwuM  make  such  a  discrimin- 
ation ;  and  wonld,  therefore,  be  a  violation 
of  the  Oonstitation,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  from  which  sncli  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this 
Union,  and  wonld  tend  directly  to  aubVert 
the  Umon  iteelf." 

The  resolve  submitted  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1848, 
by  Mr.  WUliani  L.  Tancey,  and  un- 
ceremoniously rejected  by  it,  316  to 
36,  as  -will  have  been  seen ' — sets  forth 
the  same  doctrine  more  concisely  and 
abruptly. 

CoL  Benton,  himself  a  life-long 
slaveholder  and  upholder  of  Slavery, 
thus  forcibly  refutes,'  from  a  conser- 
vative and  legal  standpoint,  the  Cal- 
houn-Yancey  dogma : 

"  The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  a  territory 
is  Msumed  to  work  an  inequality  in  the 
States,  allowing  one  part  to  cari-y  its  pi-operty 
with  it — the  other,  not.  This  is  a  mistake 
— a  great  error  of  fact — the  source  of  great 
errors  of  deduction.  The  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  free  and  slave,  are  precisely  equal  in 
their  capacity  to  caiTy  their  property  with 

'  See  page  193.  «  Ie 


them  into  territories.  Each  may  carry  what- 
ever fe  property  by  the  laws  of  nature :  nei- 
ther can  carry  thct  wliich  is  only  property 
by  statute  law ;  and  the  reason  ia,  because  he 
cannot  carry  with  Mm  the  Liw  wkick  makes 
it  property.  Either  may  oarry  the  thing 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  local  property; 
but  neither  can  carry  the  law  which  makea 
it  so.  The  Virginian  may  caiTy  his  man- 
slave;  but  he  cannot  oariy  the  Virginian 
law  which  mal^ea  him  a  slave.  The  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  may  carry  the  pOe  of 
moneywMch,uuderaState  Jaw,  constitutes  a 
bank;  hut  he  cannotjjarry  the  law  or  char- 
ter which  makes  it  a  baak ;'  and  his  treaaui's 
is  only  a  pile  of  money ;  and,  besides  being 
impossible,  it  would  be  absurd,  and  confti- 
sion  confonnded,  to  be  otbei'wise.  For,  if 
the  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  hia  Slave 
State  law  with  hiin  into  a  territory,  the  citi- 
zens of  every  other  Slave  Stat«  might  do  tha 
same ;  and  then  what  Babylonish  conflision, 
not  merely  of  tongues,  bnt  of  laws,  would  be 
found  there !  rifteen  different  codes,  as  the 
Slave  States  now  number,  and  more  to  come. 
For  6V617  Slave  State  has  a  servile  code  of 
its  own,  differing  from  others  in  some  re- 
spects— and  m  some,  radically :  as  much  so 
as  land,  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law,  differs  from 
cattle.  Thus,  in  some  States,  as  in  Virginia 
and  others,  slaves  are  only  chatteb;  in  oth- 
ers, as  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  they  ai-e 
real  estate.  How  would  all  these  codes  work 
together  in  a  territoryunder  thewingof  the 
Constitution,  protecting  all  equally ;  no  law  of 
Oongress  there,  or  of  the  territory,  to  recon- 
cile and  harmonize  them  by  forming  them  into 
one;  no  law  to  put  the  protecting  ijower  of  the 
Constitution  into  action ;  but  of  itselli  by  its 
own  proper  vigor,  it  is  to  ^ve  general  and 
eqnal  protection  to  all  slaveholders  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property — each,  according 
to  the  lawof_the  State  from  which  he  camel 
For,  there  being  no  power  ia  Congress,  or 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  legislate  upon 
Slavery,  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  State  law  I  that  law  which 
cannot  cross  the  State  linel  and  that  Con- 
stitution which  gives  protection  to  slave 
property  bnt  in  one  instance,  and  that  only 
in  States,  not  in  Territories — the  single  in- 
stance of  recovering  runaways.  The  Con- 
,  stitution  protect  slave  pwperty  in  a  terri- 
toi-y  I  whan,  by  that  instrument,  a  i-unaway 
from  the  territory  or  into  the  territory  can- 
not be  reclwrned  I  Beautiful  constitutional 
protection  tiiat !  only  one  danse  under  it  to 
protect  slave  property;  and  that  limited,  in 
express  words,  to  fugitives  between  State 
and  State !  and  bnt  one  clause  in  it  to  pro- 
tect the  master  agdnst  his  slaves,  and  that 
hmited  to  StatesI  and  bnt  one  clause  in  it 
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to  tax  slaves  as  property,  and  that  limited 
to  States  I  and  but  one  clause  ia  it  to 
give  a  qualified  representation  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  limited  to  States.  No;  the 
thing  is  impossible.  The  owner  cannot 
oarry  his  Slave  State  law  with  him  into  tlie 
Territory;  nor  can  he  carry  it  into  another 
Slave  State,  but  must  take  Wie  law  which  he 
finds  there,  and  have  liis  property  governed 
by  it;  and,  in  someinstances,  wholly  changed 
hy  i1^  and  rights  lost,  or  acquired,  by  the 
change." 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  "Webster, 
when  resisting;  in  1848,  the  attempt, 
on  a  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  to  fasten  a  "  ricler"  extend- 
ing the  Slave  line  of  36"  30'  to  the 
Pftijific,  refuted  this  doctrine  as  fol- 


"The  Southern  Sanatore  say  we  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  go  into  these  newly  ao- 
qnired  ten^tories  with  their  property.  We 
certainly  do  not  prevent  them  fi-om  going 
into  those  territories  with  what  is,  in  gen- 
ei'al  law,  called  property.  But  these  States 
have,  by  their  local  laws,  created  a  property 
in  persons ;  and  they  cannot  carry  these  lo- 
cal laws  with.  them.  Slavery  is  created  and 
exists  hy  a  local  law,  which  is  limited  to  a 
oertMB  seclaon ;  and  it  is  asked  that  Con- 
gress shaU.  estahhsh  e,  local  law  in  othei'  ter- 
ritories to  enable  Sontiiem  Senators  to  carry 
their  particular  law  with  them.  H"o  man 
can  be  held  as  a  slave  unless  the  local  law 
aoeompaay  him." 

Justice  iCcLean,  of  Ohio,  in  hia 
opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  the 
Court  in  tliis  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
Bay«: 

"  "Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taien  as 
property,  the  same  as  other  property  which 
the  master  may  owni  To  this  I  answer, 
that  colored  persona  toe  made  propei-ty  hy 
the  law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  has 
been  given  to  Congress.  Does  the  master 
carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from 
which  he  removes  into  the  territory!  and 
does  that  enable  Mm  to  coerce  his  slave  in 
the  territory  1  Let  ns  test  this  theoiy :  If 
this  may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  Slave 
State,  it  maybe  done  byamaster  from  every 
other  Slave  State.  This  right  ia  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  mas- 
ter, by  virtue  of  the  local  law.  Is  it  trans- 
ferable ?  May  it  be  n  egotiated  as  a  promis- 
sory note  or  bill  of  exchange?  If  it  be  assign- 
ed to  a  man  from  a  Free  State,  may  he  co6rce 


the  slave  by  virtue  of  it!  "What  shall  this  thing 
be. denominated!  Isitpersonal  or  real  prop- 
erty !  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sove- 
reignty, which  every  person  carries  with  him 
from  his  late  domicile !  One  thing  is  cei-tain, 
that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  countiy. 
It  ia  said  that  the  territories  are  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  and  that  eveiy  man. 
has  a  right  to  go  thei'e  wiUi  his  property. 
This  is  not  controverted.  But  the  Court 
say,  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes 
him  such.  Never  was  a  truth  more  author- 
itatively and  justly  uttered  by  man.  Sup- 
pose a  master  of  a  slave  in  a  British  island 
owned  a  million  of  property  ia  England; 
would  that  authorize  him  to  take  his  slaves 
with  Mm  to  England!  Tlie  Constitution, 
ia  express  terma,  recognizes  the  ataUts  of 
Slavery  as  founded  on  the  munioipal  la^y : 
'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  -mider  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  to 
another,  shall,'  etc.  Now,  unless  the  fugi- 
tive escape  from  a  place  where,  by  fhe 
municipal  law,  he  is  held  to  labor,  this 
provision  affords  no  remedy  to  tlie  master. 
What  can.be  more  conclusive  than  this! 
Suppose  a  slave  escape  from  a  territory 
where  Slavei^  is  not  authorized  bylaw,  can 
he  be  reclaimed!  In  this  case,  a  mtgority 
of  the  Court  have  sdd  that  a  slave  may  be 
taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  aa  a  horse,  or  any 
other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  was 
aaid  hy  the  Court,  as  also  many  other  things, 
which  are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  ffiat 
has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  jnriadiclJon  of  the  Court, 
against  which  they  decided,  can  be  consid- 
ered aa  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  re- 
gard it  as  Buoh.  The  question  of  juradiction, 
being  before  the  Court,  was  decided  by  them 
authoritatively,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
queation,  A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chattel. 
He  beare  the  impress  of  his  Maker,  and  ia 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  and 
n  endless  existence." 


To  the  same  effect,  Justice  Curtis, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  thus  traverses  the  judgment 
of  the  Court : 

"Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution 
haa  conferred  the  right  on  every  citizen  to 
become  a  resident  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  with  his  alavea,  and  there  to 
hold  them  as  such,  but  has  neither  made 
nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regulations 
which  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  Sla- 
very f  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude 
that  they  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Oon- 
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stitulJon  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
seryice  under  the  laws  of  a  State  are  prop- 
erty only  to  tlie  extent  and  under  the  ooadi- 
tions  fixed  by  those  lawa;  and  that  they 
must  cease  to  be  available  as  property  when 
their  owners  voluntarily  place  them  pei-ma- 
nently  within  another  juriedietion,  where 
no  municipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
exist! 

"Moreover,  if  the  right  exiata,  what  are 
itsliraita,  and  what  are  its  conditions  S  If 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
take  their  davea  to  a  Territory,  and  hold 
tiiem  there  as  slaves,  withont  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  this  right  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  slave- 
holding  States,  A  oitizen  of  a  State  ■wMoh 
does  not  tolerate  Slavery  can  hardly  be  deni- 
ed the  power  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And 
■what  law  of  Slavery  does  either  take  with 
him  to  the  Ten'itoryf  If  it  be  said  to  be 
those  laws  respecting  Slavery  which  existed 
intheparticular  State  from  which  each  slave 
last  came,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  1  Where 
else  030.  we  find,  undei'  the  laws  of  any  civil- 
ized country,  the  power  to  introduce  and 
permanently  continue  diverse  systems  of 
foreign  municipal  law,  for  holding  persons 
in.  Slavery  f" 

Justice  Ourtia  is  an  ultra  coneerva- 
tive  of  the  State-street  (Boston)  scliool 
— a  life-long  follower  of  Mr.  Webster, 
especially  in  Ilia  later  and  more  lameut- 
able  days — and  yet  his  opinion  deKv- 
ered  in  this  ease  evinces  considerably 
more  freedom  and  boldness  than  that 
of  Judge  McLean.  Though  couched 
iu  judicial  and  respectful  language, 
it  constantly,  and  pretty  clearly,  inti- 
mates not  merely  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  contrary  both  to  law 
and  to  fact,  but  that  its  authors  well 
AraOMi  such  to  be  the  case.  In  reply 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney's  disquisition 
BB  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  our 
Bevolutionary  statesmen,  Mr.  Curtis 
bluntly  says : 

"  To  determine  whether  any  free  persons, 
descended  from  Africans  held  in  Slavery, 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  tlie 
Confederation,  and  conaeqnentiy  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
whether  such  persons  were  citizens  of  either 
of  the  States  under  the  Confederation,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion. 


"  Of  this,  there  can  be  no  donbt.  At  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  .of 
Confederation,  all  free,  native-born  inhab- 
itants of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massacbnsetts,  New  York,  Hew  Jersey,  and 
North  Carolina,  though  descended  ft'om. 
African  slaves,  were  not  only  citizens  of 
those  States,  but  ench  of  tbem  as  had  the 
other  necessary  qnalifications  possessed  the 
franchise  of  electors,  oa  equal  terms  with. 


He  proceeds  to  cite,  m  support  of 
this  averment,  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  l^orth  Carolina  in 
the  ease  of  the  State  against  Manuel, 
wherein  "Wilham  Gaston — ^by  far  the 
most  eminent  jurist  of  whom  that 
State  cOTild  ever  boast— -pronounced 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  ia  the  fol- 
lowing terms . 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  all 
human  beings  within  it,  who  are  not  slaves, 
fall  within  one  of  two  classes.  Whatever 
distinctions  may  have  existed  in  the  Eoman 
laws  between  citizens  and  free  inhabitants, 
they  ai'e  unknown  to  our  institntioaa.  Be- 
fore our  Revolution,  all  free  persons  born 
within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  whatever  their  color  or  complexion, 
ware  native-bom  British  subjects — those 
bom  ontofiia  allegiance  were  aliens.  Sla- 
very did  not  exist  in  England,  but  it  did  in 
the  British  Colonies,  Slaves  were  not,  in 
legal  parlance,  persona,  bnt  property.  The 
moment  the  incapacity,  the  disqualification 
of  Slavery  was  removed,  they  became  per- 
sons, and  were  then  either  British  subjeota, 
or  not  British  subjects,  according  as  they 
were  or  were  not  bom  within  the  allegiance 
of  the  British  Idng.  Upon  the  Eevohition, 
no  other  change  took  place  in  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  than  was  conseqnent  on  the 
transition  from  a  colony  dependent  on.  a  Eu- 
ropean king  to  a  free  and  sovereign  State. 
Slaves  remained  slaves.  Britieli  aubjects  in 
North.  Carolina  became  North  Carolina  free- 
men. Foreigners,  until  made  members  of 
tho  State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves,  manu- 
mitted here,  became  freemen ;  and  therefoi'e, 
if  bom  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens 
of  Nortli  Carolina ;  and  all  free  parsons  bom 
within  the  State  are  born  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  Constitution  esteaded  the  elec- 
tive fr'anchise  to  every  freeman  who  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  pind  a 
public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety,  that,  under  It,  free  persons,  with- 
out regard  to  color,  claimed  and  exercised 
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the  fl'flnohise,  until  it  was  taken  from  freemen 
of  ooloi-  a  few  years  siace,  ty  oar  amended 
Constitution," 

Continuing  his  review  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  assTunptiona,  Judge  Curtis 
says: 

"  It  laa  been  often  asserted  that  tlie  Con- 
stitution waa  made  exclusively  by  and  for 
the  white  race.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  five  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
colored  persons'  then  possessed  the  elective 
franchise,  and  were  among  thiiss  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished. If  so,  it  is  not  trne,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  ex- 
clusively ly  the  white  race.  And  that  it 
■was  made  esclnsively /iw  the  whit«  race  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  an  aasumptiou  not 
warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
but  contradicted   by  its    open    dacloration, 

that  it  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  Uaited  States,  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  And,  as  iree  colored 
persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so,  in  every  sense,  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  tiey  were 
among  those  for  whom  and  whose  posterity 
the  Oonstltulion  was  ordained  and  es- 
tablished." 

Judge  Curtis  is  not  content  with 
refuting  the  logic  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  seizes  the  weapons  of  Lis 
antagonist  and  turns  them  against 
him  with  decided  effect, 
the  following ; 

"I  do  not  deem  it 
length  the  legislatioa  of  Congress  having 
more  or  less  beai-ing  upon  the  citizenship 
of  colored  persons.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  l(^sla- 
tive  department  of  the  Government  tiiat  no 
such  pei-sons  aro  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  been  de- 
baiTed  from  the  eserciae  of  particular  rights 
or  privileges  extended  to  white  persons, 
but,  I  believe,  always  in  terms  which,  by 
implioatiou,  admit  that  they  may  be  citi- 
zens. Thus,  the  act  of  May  IT,  1793,  for 
Uie  oi^anization  of  the  militia,  directs  the 
enrollment  of  every '  free,  able-bodied,  white 
male  citizen.'    An  assnmptic 


but  white  p 


1   that  none 
,  would  he  as 
fc  with  the  just  import   of  this 
language,  as  that  all  citizens  are  able-bodied, 

"So  the  act  of  Februaiy  28, 1803  (3  Stat. 


at  Large,  305),  lo  prevent  the  importation 
of  certain  persona  into  States,  when,  by  tlie 
laws  thereof^  their  admission  is  prohibited, 
in  its  first  section  forbids  all  maatera  of  ves- 
sels to  import  or  bring  '  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  of  color,  not  being  a  native, 
a  citkeih,  or  roistered  Heaman  of  the  United 
States,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  acts  of  March  3,  1813,  §  1  (3  Stat, 
at  Large,  809),  and  March  1,  1817,  §  8  (8 
Stat,  at  Large,  861),  concerning  seamen, 
certainly  imply  that  tiiere  may  be  persons  of 
color,  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  ai'e 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
implication  is  undoubtedly  in  aocordauce 
with  the  fact.  For  not  only  slaves,  but 
free  peraona  of  color,  bom  ia  some  of  the 
States,  are  not  citizens.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  these  laws  inconsistent  with  the  citizen- 
ship of  pei'aons  of  color  in  othei-s  of  the 
States,  nor  with  their  being  oitizeoa  of  the 
United  States. 

"Whether  much  or  little  weight  should 
bo  attached  to  the  particular  phraseology  of 
these  and  other  laws,  which  were  not 
passed  with  any  direct  reference  to  the 
sttbject,  I  consider  their  tendency  to  be, 
as  already  indicated,  to  show  that,  in  the 
apprehension  of  their  framers,  color  was 
not  ft  necessary  ciualifloation  for  citizenship. 
It  would  be  strange,  if  laws  were  found  on 
our  statute-book  to  that  effect,  when,  by 
solemu  treaties,  large  bodies  of  Mexican 
and  ITorth  American  Indians,  as  well  aa 
free  colored  persons  of  Louisiana,  have 
been  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Curtis  cites  with  effect  the 
action  of  Congress  in  1821  on  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  whereby  that 
State  was  constrained  to  alDandon 
and  repudiate  lier  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  settlement  of  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  within  her  borders ; ' 
whereof  he  saya : 

"It  is  true,  that  neither  this  legislative 
declaration,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Missouri,  could  confer  or 
take  awfiy  any  privilege  or  immunity 
gi-anted  by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  also 
trae  that  it  expresses  the  then  eonviotioh 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States, 
that  free  negroes,  as  citizens  of  some  of  the 
States,  might  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States." 


He  E 


S  up  his  conclusioni 


3  to 


■"  Sen  page  80  of  this  work. 
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the  right  of  Dred  Scott  to  bring  this 
action,  as  follows : 

"  First.  That  the  free,  jjatiye-bortt  citizens 
of  each  State  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

^'■Second.  Tliat,  as  free  colored  pei-sona, 
bom  witMa  some  of  the  States,  are  citizens 
of  those  States,  such  persona  are  also  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  That  everj  saoh  eitiaen,  re- 
siding in  any  State,  lias  a  right  to  s«6,  and 
is  liable  to  he  sued,  in  the  Federal  Oourta, 
as  a  citizen  of  that  State  in  whicb.  he  re- 

^''Fovrih.  That,  as  the  plea  to  the  juris- 
diotiott  in  this  case  shows  no  facts  except 
that  the  plaintiff  was  of  African  descent,  and 
that  his  ancestors  were  sold  as  staves,  and 
as  these  faots  are  not  inconsistent  with  his 
citizenship  of  the  tfnited  States  and  his 
residence  ia  the  State  of  Missonn,  the  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  was  bad,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Cironit  Court  oyerniling  it  was 
correct' 

"I  dissent,  therefore,  from  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  m^ority  of  the  court  in 
■which  it  is  held  that  a  person  of  African 
descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  regret  I  must  go  farther,  and 
dissent  both  from  what  I  deem  their  assump- 
tion of  authority  to  esamine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  Congress  commonly 
called  Uie  Missouri  Compromise  act,  and  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  announced  in  their 
opinion. 

"Having  first  decided  that  they  were 
bound  to  consider  the  snfflciency  of  tlie  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oirouit  Court,  and 
liaving  decided  that  this  plea  showed  that 
the  Oireuit  Court  had  not  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  that  this  is  a  case  to  which 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does 
not  estend,  'Sa&j  Jwive  gone  on  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  case  as  they  appeared  on 
the  trial  before  the  court  and  jury,  on  the 
issues  joined  on  the  pleas  in  bar,  aiid  so 
have  reached  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  1830.  On  so 
grave  a  subject  as  this,  I  feel  obliged  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinjon,  such  an  exertion  of 
Judicial  power  transcends  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  ss  described  by  its 
repeated  decisions,  and,  as  I  imderstand, 
8<Anowledged  in  this  opinion  of  the  migori- 
ty  of  the  Court." 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeda  to  confnte  at 
length,  and  with  decided  ability,  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  majority,  affirming 
the  invalidity  of  the  Missouri  Ee- 
BtrictioD,  and  assertiug  the  paramoaiit 


right  of  each  slaveholder  to  remove 
with  his  slaves  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  retain 
and  control  them  under  tlie  tegis  of 
the  PederaJ  Constitution.  He  &hows, 
further,  that  the  majority  erred  in 
upholding  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  in  overruling  their 
own  Chief  Justice  and  their  own 
former  decisions,  whereby  it  had  been 
estahliehed,  in  accordance  with  kin- 
dred decisions  in  Louisiana,  as  in 
other  Slave  States,  tliat  a  slave  taken 
by  his  maeter,  or  removed  with  his 
assent,  to  a  Free  State,  or  to  any 
country  wherein  Slavery  is  prohibit- 
ed, becomes  thereby  a  freeman,  and 
cannot  be  returned  or  reduced  again 
to  Slavery.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
necessary  to  quote  further  on  this 
head.     He  concludes; 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  ara  of  the  opinion 
tbat  so  muoh  of  the  Bevel's!  acta  of  Congr^s 
as  prohibited  SlaveiT'  and  involiiiitai'y  eerri- 
tude  within  that  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Kissouri  lying  north  of  thirty-sis  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  west  of 
the  river  MissisMppi,  were  constitutional 
and  valid  laws. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
oause  remanded  for  a  new  triaL" 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  com- 
posing the  Supreme  Court,  after  de- 
ciding that  Dred  Scott  had  no  stand- 
ing in  that  Court,  and  that  the  case 
was,  therefore,  entirely  beyond,  or 
outside  of,  its  jurisdiction,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  and  make  jurisdiction, 
for  the  purpose  of  ousting  Congress 
and  the  people  fi'om  all  right  or 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  from  tlie 
Federal  Territories,  organized  or  un- 
organized. Congress  had  repeatedly, 
and  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Gov- 
emment,  legislated  on  this  subject, 
and  to  this  end.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court    now    interposes,    in    a    case 
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wiiercin  it  proclaims  itself  devoid  of 
jurisdiction,  and  denies  tlie  validitj 
of  siicli  legislation.  The  people  are 
treated  as  inclining  to  Tisnrp  the 
power  of  excluding  human  bondage 
from  their  territorial  possesions ;  so 
the  Court  decides  that  they  have  no 
rights  in  the  premiaes,  no  power  to 
act  on  the  qn^tion.  If  twenty  mil- 
lions of  freemen  were  unanimously 
and  earnestly  to  insistthat  Freedom 
should  be  the  law  of  their  common 
territories,  while  biit  one  slaveholder 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  taMng 
his  slaves  to  and  holding  them  in 
said  territories,  the  claim  of  this  one 
slaveholder,  according  to  the  Court, 
would  override  and  defeat,  conclu- 
sively, the  earnest  demands  of  those 
twenty  miUions  of  freemen.  The 
war  upon  the  Missouri  Restriction, 
and    against   Slavery  Inhibition   in 


the  Territories  generally,  hud  been 
commenced  and  prosecuted  under 
the  banner  of  "  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty ;"  and  it  was  to  this  complexion 
it  had  come  at  last ;  and  it  was  of 
this  judgment,  just  about  to'be  pro- 
claimed to  an  astounded  people,  that 
Mr,  Euehanan,  in  his  Inaugural 
aforesaid,  says : 

"Ths  whole  territorial  qnestion  being 
thus  settled  upon  the  principle  of  Popular 
Sovereignty — a  principle  as  ancient  as  free 
government  itaelt^— eyorything  of  a  pi-aotioal 
natm-e  has  been  decided."  No  other  ques- 
tion remains  for  adjustment;  beoaiise  all 
agree  that,  under  the  Oonstitulion,  Slavery 
in.  the  States  is  heyond  the  reaoh  of  any 
hmnan  power,  escept  that  of  tlie  respective 
States  themselves  wherein  it  exists.  May 
we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  long  imitation 
on  this  subject  is  approaching  its  end,  and 
that  the  gei^raphioal  parties  to  which  it 
haa  given  hirth,  so  much  di-eaded  by  the 
father  of  his  country,  will  speedily  heoome 
extinct  V 
1 


OUB    POEEIGK"    POLICY— CUBA. 


Thb  foundations  of  our  foreign 
policy  were  fii-mly  and  strongly  laid 
during  the  Presidency,  and  under 
the  councils,  of  Washington.  To 
mind  our  own  business,  and  leave 
other  nations  to  manage  their  affaii-s, 
and  to  preserve,  recast,  or  modify 
their  respective  govei-nments,  as  to 
them  shah  seem  lit  and  advantageous 
— ^to  regard  the  rule  actually  estab- 
Ikhed  and  operative  in  any  nation 
as  the  rightful  government  of  that 
nation,  however  widely  divergent 
it  may  be  from  our  own  notions 
of  what  is  wisest  and  most  beneficent : 
sueh  are  its  great  cardinal  principles. 


To  Washington  and  his  eminent 
compatriots  in  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  in  the  framing  of  our 
Federal  IJnion,  is  the  credit  justly 
due  of  having  originated  and  firmly 
upheld  this  policy,  in  defiance  of 
popular  passion,  and  imder  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. But  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, George  Clinton,  Gerry,  and 
their  associate  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  very  generally  yielded  to 
this  policy  a  tacit,  if  not  positive  and 
emphatic,  approval.  The  mob  of  the 
seaboard  cities,  who  shouted  beneath 
tlie    "windows     of     Citizen     Genet, 
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burned  Jay's  treaty  in  the  streete, 
and  clamored  violentlj'  for  alliance 
witli  revolutionary  France  and  war 
upon  Tory  England,  were,  of  course, 
anti-Federal;  and  their  voices  and 
votes  helped  to  strengthen  the  Ee- 
publican  oppc^ition  iu  Congress,  and 
to  swell  the  steadily-growing  host 
that,  in  due  time,  onsted  the  Federal- 
ists from  power,  by  electing  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency. 

But  Hr,  Jefferson  himself  never 
shared  in  the  bhnd  passions  hy  which 
he  so  largely  profited.  An  earnest 
and  unchanging  devotee  of  cheap, 
simple,  and  fragal  government,  he 
profoundly  realized  that  wars  were 
costly,  and  alliances  perilons;  and, 
while  he  hated  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  embodying  whatever  was,  at 
tlie  same  time,  most  pernicious  to 
our  country,  and  most  seductive  to 
her  wealthy  and  commercial  classes, 
he  never,  after  our  independence 
was  achieved,  was  eager  to  tempt 
again  the  desperate  chances,  the  cer- 
tain devastations  and  enduring  bur- 
dens, of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Before  the  elcee  of  his  Presidency,' 
the  popular  feeling  would  have  fully 
justified  and  sustained  him  in  declar- 
ing war,  but  he  wisely  forbore ;  and 
it  was  only  ajfter  the  strong  infusion 
of  young  blood  into  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party,  through  the 
election  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Grundy, 
Calhoun,  John  Holmes,  etc,  to  Con- 
gress, that  the  hesitation  of  the  cau- 
tious and  philosophic  Madison  was 
overborne  by  their  impetuosity,  and 
^war  actually  proclaimed. 

When  "Washington  and  his  advi- 
sei's  definitively  resolved  on  preserv- 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  outrageous  attack  on. 
the  frigate  Cliesapeake  by  the  Leopard. 


ing  a  strict  neutrality  between  revo- 
lufionaiy  France  and  the  banded 
despots  who  assailed  her,  they  did 
not  entirely  escape  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  if  not  positive  bad  faith. 
Our  country  was  deeply  indebted  to 
France  for  the  generous  and  vitally 
important  assistance  received  irora 
her  in  our  Kevolutionaiy  struggle; 
and,  although  France  was  not-~aa 
nations,  like  individuals,  seldom  are 
— entirely  disinterested  in  rendering 
that  assistance,  the  advantage  accru- 
ing to  and  the  obligation  incurred  by 
us  were  scarcely  lessened  by  that  con- 
sideration. When  barely  two  of  our 
seven  years'  arduous  struggle  had 
passed,  Louis  XYI,  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence;  and 
hfe  minister  soon  after"  united  with 
our  envoys  in  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
whereof  the  prepojideranee  of  bene- 
fits was  very  greatly  on  our  side. 
And  among  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty — a  treaty  whereby  we  profited 
too  much  in  the  general  to  be  fastidi- 
ous as  to  the  particidars — was  the 
following : 

"Akt,  si.  The  two  parties  guarantee 
inntnidlj',  from  the  present  timo  and  for- 
ever, ogdnst  all  other  powers,  to  wit: 
The  United  States,  to  his  Most  Christifln 
M^esty,  the  pi-esent  possessious  of  the  ci'own 
of  France  in  Amei-ioa,  sa  well  as  those  whioh. 
it  may  acimire  by  the  ftiture  treaty  of  peace : 
And  his  Most  Christian  Mtgeaty  guarantees 
on  Ilia  part  to  the  United  States  their  iiher- 
ty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  as  well  ia  matters  of  govern- 
ment as  commerce,  and  also  tlieir  posses- 
sions, and  the  additions  or  conquests  that 
their  confederation,  may  obtain  during  the 
war,  from  any  of  the,  dominions  now  or 
heretofore  possMsed  by  Great  Britain  in 
North  America,  confonaably  to  the  6th  and 
6th  articles  above  written,  the  whole  as 
tlieir  possessions  shall  he  fised  and  assui-ed 
,  to  the  said  States,  at  the  moment  of  the 
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of  thoir   present  war  with   Eng- 

Such  a  guarantee  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  endure  and  he  ful- 
filled, unless  the  contracting  partis 
were  to  hecome,  in  effect,  one  nsr 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  to  be  pai-tners  or 
confederates  in  aQ  their  future  wars. 
In  the  case  actually  presented,  the 
monarch  with  whom  we  made  this 
treaty  had  been  the  enemy  and  the 
victim  of  the  Jacobins,  who  claimed 
of  us  the  fuUiliment  of  this  grave 
compact. 

President  Washington,  in  hia  Fare- 
well Addrees'to  Ms  countrymen  on 
taking  leave  of  pubHc  life,  thus 
summed  up  his  convictiona  on  the 
subject  under  contemplation : 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  m  re- 
gard to  foreign  Dations  is,  in  extending  onr 
commeroial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fuifllied  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  ns  stop. 

"Enropo  has  a  set  of  primar7  interests, 
■which  to  IS  have  none,  or  a  very  remote,  re- 
lation. Hence,  she  must  he  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  canaes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  onr  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  bo  unwise  in  ns  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  ai'tiflcial  ties  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  oi'- 
dinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

"Onr  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efBcient  goTernment,  the  period  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  sempu- 
lously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations, 
under  tiie  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions from  us,  win  not  lightly  hazai'd  the 
giving  ns  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  onr  interests,  gnided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel. 

"  "Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation?  Why  qnit  our  own  to  stand 
on  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 

3  September  17,  llOG. 


entangle  our  peace  and  prospei'ity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalsliips,  inter- 
ests, humor,  or  oaprioe? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  witb,  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
existing  engagercients.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
afiairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be 
obsei-ved  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  them." 

No  decided— at  least  no  avowed- 
departure  from  this  policy  had  oc- 
curred down  to  1823,  when  President 
Monroe  was  required  to  address  a 
new  Congress  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Spanish,  people  had 
revolted  against  the  despotism  of 
their  imbecile,  treacherous  monarch, 
Ferdinand  Til.,  and  had  established 
a  Constitution  which  left  him  still  in 
pcssession  of  the  trappings,  but  with 
little  of  the  substance,  of  royalty. 
He  was,  of  course,  profoundly  hostile 
to  this  change,  though  aifecting  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  A  congr^s '  of  the 
great  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
then  united  in  a  league,  known  as 
the  "Holy  AUianee,"  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  despotic  authority 
and  the  repression  of  popular  aspira- 
tions, had  decreed  the- overthrow  of 
this  dangerous  example ;  and,  under 
its  auspices,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  led  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
had  invaded  Spain,  and,  meeting 
with  little  serious  resistance,  over- 
thrown the  Constitution  and  .  the 
Cortes,  and  restored  to  Ferdinand 
his  beloved  and  grossly  abused  au- 
tocracy. Apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained tliat  the  discipline  thus 
bestowed    on   Spain   was    about   to 

'  UbM  at  Veroua,  Italy,  in  1822, 
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be  extended  to  her  revolted  and 
nearly  independent  American  colo- 
nic whereby  tbey  sliould  be  reduced 
to  abject  servitude  to  tlieir  motber 
country,  and  to  the  despotism  that 
now  enthralled  her.  To  snch  a  con- 
Bummationj  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
this  country,  was  intensely  opposed 
— quite  as  much,  probably,  for  com- 
mercial as  for  political  reasons.  Mr. 
Canning,  then  the  master-spirit  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs,  hinted  to  our 
G-overmuent  the  expediency  of  a 
moral  demonstration  against  the  ap- 
prehended design  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance with  regard  to  this  Continent— 
a  demonstration  which  could  be  made 
with  less  oiiense,  yet  with  no  less  effi- 
ciency, from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  from  the  other.  Thus  prompted, 
Mr.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : ' 

"  Of  events  in  tLat  quarter  of  the  globe 
■with  which  we  have  eo  rauch  interoonrEe, 
and  from  wliich  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
have  alwELjs  been  anxiona  and  interested 
speotators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentimenta  the  most  friendly 
in  fr,vor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  In 
the  wars  of  tlieEnropean  powers,  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  poli- 
cy bo  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are 
invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent 
injuries,  or  mak5  preparation  for  our  defense. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
are  of  neoesEiity  more  immediately  connect- 
ed, and  by  causes  which  must  ba  obvious  to 
all  enlightened  and  impartial  observera.  The 
pehtibid  system  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  es- 
aentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments. And  to  the  defense  of  our  own, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  un- 
esampied  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  de- 
voted. We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  esisting  between 


the  Tlntted  States  and  those  powers,  to  de- 
clare, that  we  slioTild  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  estead  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  tliis  hemisphere  as  dMigei'ous  to 
our  peace  and  safety. 

"  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power,  we  have  not 
interfei-ed,  and  ahall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  governments  wliich  have  declai'ad  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  gi'eat  considera- 
tion and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  oould  not  view  any  intei-position  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  conti-olling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  Bs 
tiie  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States.  ♦  *  *  * 
Our  policy  in  r^ard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same :  which 
is,  not  to  interfei'e  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
us;  to  cultivate  fnendly  relations  with  it; 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in  all  in- 
stances, the  just  obims  of  every  power,  sub- 
mitting to.injuvies  fram  none. 

"  liut,  in  regard  to  these  oontinents,  cir- 
cumstances are  eminently  and  conspicuou^y 
different.  It  ia  impossible  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without 
endangering  our  peace  and  happiness;  nor 
can  any  one  believe  that  our  sonthern  breth- 
ren, if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference. 
If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resources  of  Spain  and  those  new  govern- 
ments, and  their  distance  from  each  other, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  sub- 
due them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  them- 
selves, in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will 
pursue  the  same  course." 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  may 
probably  be  found  the  impulse  to  the 
invitation  from  several  of  the  South 
American  Republics  to  that  Congress 
at  Panama  of  representatives  of 
American  Republics,  which  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Clay  so  promptly  and 
heartily  accepted,  and  which  the  Op- 
position or  Jackson  party  of  1825-6 


t  Seventh  Annual  Message,  December  2,  IS23. 
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SO  generally  and  resolntelj 
That  Congress  proved,  practically,  a 
failure,  whether  through  European 
intrigue,  or  Spanish- American  jeal- 
ousy and  indolence,  is  not  apparent. 
Our  envoys  °  were  duly  appointed ; 
but  the  strenuous  opposition  in  our 
Senate'had  so  protracted  the  discus- 
sion  that  it  was  found  too  late  for  Mx. 
Sergeant  to  reach  Panama  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress;'  and  Mr,  Anderson, 
then  Hioister  to  Colombia,  when  at 
Carthagena  on  hia  way  to  Panama, 
wa»  attacked  hy  a  malignant  fever, 
whereof  he  died. 

But,  long  ere  this,  the  jealousy  of 
the  slaveholders  had  been  aroused, 
and  their  malign  inflxience  upon  the 
course  of  our  Government  made 
manifest.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed to  render  the  Panama  Con- 
gre^  odious  at  the  South,  was  the 
fact  that   John   Sei^eant,  the  more 


conspicuous  of  our  envoys,  had  stern- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  Jh  Slave  State." 

The  Spanish-American  Eepublics 
had  already  decreed  general  emanci- 
pation ;  and  fears  were  naturally  ex- 
pre^ed  that  they  would  extend  this 
policy  to  Cuba,  shoidd  they,  as  was 
then  contemplated,  combine  to  invade 
and  conquer  that  i^and,  Mr,  Clay 
had  already '"  written  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Alexander  H,  Everett, 
oui"  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  urge  upon  Spain  the  expedi- 
ency of  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  her  lost  colonies.     He  said :    ■ 

"It  is  not  for  the  new  Eepublics  that  the 
President  wishes  to  ui^e  upon  Spain  the  es- 
pedieticy  of  concluding  the  war.  If  the  war 
should  continuo  between  Spain  and  the  new 
EepnbUos,  and  those  islands  [Onba  and  Por- 
to Eioo]  should  become  the  object  and  thea- 
ter of  it,  their  fortunes  hare  sach  a  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  oonld  not  be  indifferent  spectators ; 
and  the  possible  contingencies  of  a  protract- 
ed war  might  bring  upon  the  Government 


'  John  SeT^ant,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ricliard 
0.  Anderson,  of  Kontuoky. 

'  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  Mr.  John  Ean- 
dolpb,  of  Vii^inia,  said: 

"Cuba  possesses  an  immense  negro  popula- 
tion. In  case  those  States  [Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia] slioinld  iovade  Cuba  at  all,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  this  invasion  will  be  made  with  this 
principle, — the  genius  of  universal  emMieipatJon, 
— Oiis  sweeping  anathema  against  the  wMte 
population  in  front, — and  ttien.  Sir,  tohai  is  tie 
aSmiion  of  the  Sotdhem  SlcUes  ?" 

Mr.  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  ssicl : 

"The  question  to  be  deternuned  is  this;  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  sufety  of  the  Southern 
States,  can  you  suS^r  tbese  islands  (Cuba  and 
Porto  Bico)  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  hmxaneers 
dniuti  with  their  rtem-bom  Uber^  f  If  our  inter- 
est and  our  ssfely  shall  require  us  to  say  to  these 
new  republics,  '  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  mast  re- 
mwn  as  they  are,'  we  are  free  to  say  it,  and,  by 
the  blessing;  of  God,  and  the  sb-engtk  of  out  arms, 
to  enforce  the  declaration;  and  let  me  say  to 
gentlemen,  these  h^h.  considerations  do  require 
it.     Tiie  vital  interests  of  &  SoaGi  demand  it." 

Mr.  John  Eloyd,  of  Virginia,  said  [in  tJis  House] 

"  So  for  as  I  can  see,  in  ^\  its  bearings,  it  [tlie 
Panama  Congress]  loolistothe  conquest  of  Cuba 


and  Porlo  Bioo ;  or,  at  al!  events,  of  tearing 
them  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  Tiie  interest, 
if  not  safety,  of  our  own  country,  would  rather 
require  us  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  an  event ; 
and  I  would  rather  take  up  arms  to  prevent  than 
to  accelerate  such  an  ooeurrenoa." 

Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  a  Mend 
of  the  Administration,  parried  these  attacks  as 
follows: 

"We  Itnow  that  Colombia  and  Mexico  hare 
long  contemplated  the  independence  of  the 
island  [Cuba].  Tlie  final  decision  is  now  to  be 
made,  and  the  combination  of  forces  and  the 
plan  of  attack  to  be  formed.  What,  then,  at 
such  a  oriais,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Send  your  ministers  nistanll;tto  the  dip- 
lomatic assembly,  where  the  ir'—""^—  '••  "-•■"- 
ing.  Advise  with  them— -ran 
if  necessary — against  a  step  i 
and  perliaps  fatal  to  tliem." 

sjune  28,  1826. 

s    "And  than,  to  cap  the  climax, 

John  Sergeant,  too,  must  go — 
A  chief  mlto  wants  the  darkies  free — 
Jolm  Adams'  son,  my  Jol" 
— 'Federal  Song'  in  The  Ei^mond Enquirer. 

"April  37,  1825. 
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of  the  United  States  duties  and  obligationa, 
the  performance  of  which,  however  painful 
it  shonid  he,  they  might  not  lie  at  liberty  to 
decline.''' 

In  the  same  spirit,  liis  inBtruetiona 
to  Messrs.  Andei^on  and  Sergeant" 
contained  the  following  passage : 

"  It  ia  reqnired  hytlie  franlc  and  friendly 
relations  which  we  moat  earnestly  desire  ever 
to  cherish  with  the  new  Republics,  that  you 
should,  without  reserve,  explicitly  state  that 
the  United  States  have  too  much  at  stake  ia 
the  fortunes  of  Cuha,  to  allow  them  to  see 
with  indiffei-enoe  a  war  of  invasion  prose- 
cuted in  &  desolating  manner,  or  to  see  em- 
ployed, in  the  pnrposes  of  such  a  war,  one 
Toee  of  the  iiOtaUtaats  oovthaUnff  against 
another,  upon  principles  and  with  motives 
that  must  inevitahiy  lead,  if  not  to  the  es- 
terminatlon  of  one  party  or  the  other,  to  the 
most  shocking  eseesses.  The  humanity  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  weaker, 
and  which,  in  such  a  terrible  struggle,  would 

Srobably  be  the  suffering,  portion,  and  the 
uty  to  defend  themselves  j^mnst  the  con- 
tagion of  such  near  and  dangerous  examples, 
would  constrain  them,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  losing  Ihe  friendship  of  Mexico  and  Op- 
lomhia,  to  employ  all  the  means  necessary 
to  their  security." 

Several  years  later,  Hr.  Yan  Bu- 
ren,  writing  as  Gen.  Jackson's  pre- 
mier to  Mr.  0.  P.  Yan  Ness,  onr 
then  Minister  at  Madiid,  m'gea  upon 
Spain,  through  liira,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  South  American  independ- 
ence, on  this  among  other  grounds : 

"Considerations  oonneoted  with  a  certain 
clas$  of  our  population  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  that 
no  attempt  should  be  mode  ia  that  island 
[Cuba]  to  tlirow  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  de- 
pendence ;  the  first  effect  of  which  wonld  be 
the  sudden  emancipation  of  a  numi 
slave  popniation,  whose  resnlt  could  no 
he  very   sensibly   felt   upon    the    adji 
shores  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  so  long  as  any  revolution  in 
Ouba,  or  displacement  of  the  Spanish 
authority  there,  seemed  likely  to  af- 
fect the  stability  or  perpetuity  of 
Slavery,  our  Government  steadily, 
officiously  opposed  such  revolution; 


and,  while  refusing,  so  early  as  182S, 
to  guarantee  the  po^ession  of  that 
island  to  Spain,  and  informally  giv- 
ing notice  that  we  would  never  con- 
sent to  it«  transfer  to  any  more  for- 
midable power,  seemed  entirely  sat^ 
isfied  with,  and  anxious  for,  its  re- 
tention by  Spain  as  her  most  precious 
and  valued  dependency — '  The  Queen 
of  the  Antilles.' 

But,  at  length,  having  I'eannexed 
Texas,  the  Slave  Power  fixed  covet- 
ous eyes  on  this  fertile,  prolific  island. 
In  1848,  our  Minister,  under  instruc- 
tions from  President  Polt,  made  an 
offer  of  ^100,000,000  for  it,  which 
was  peremptorily,  conclusively  re- 
jected. Directly  thereafter,  the 
South  became  agitated  by  'ffllibua- 
tering '  plots  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  wherein  real 
or  pretended  Cubans  by  nativity 
were  prominent  m  leaders.  Pj-esi- 
dent  Taylor  was  hardly  warm  in  the 
White  House  before  he  was  made 
aware  that  these  scliemes  were  on 
the  point  of  realization,  and  compel- 
led to  issue  his  proclamation  '^  against 
them  in  these  words : 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed 
expedition  is  about  to  be  fitted  oat  in  the 
United  States  with  an  intention  to  invade 
the  island  of  Onha,  or  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Mexico.  The  best  information  which  the 
Executive  has  been  able  to  obtain  points  to 
the  island  of  Cuba  as  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition. It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  obsejve  the  fiiith  of  ti'eaties,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  aggression  by  our  citizens  upon  the 
territories  of  iriendly  nataons.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  is- 
sue this  Proclamation,  to  wai'n  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  connect 
themselves  with  any  enterprise  ho  grossly  in 
violation  of  our  Jaws  and  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, that  they  will  thereby  snbject  them- 
selves to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced 
against  them  by  our  acts  of  Congress,  and 
Avill  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  prot«ction  of 
their  country.    Ko  such  persons  must  es- 

1  "August  11,  1349. 
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peot  the  iuterfereuce  of  this  Qovemmetit, 
any  foito,  on  their  hehalf,  no  matt«r  to  what 
estremitiea  they  may  bo  redncsd  in  conse- 
quence of  their  conducts  An  enterprise  to 
invade  the  teri'itoiies  of  a  friendly  nation, 
set  on  foot  and  prosecuted  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, criminal,  as  tending  to  endanger  the 
pefl«6,  find  comproniit  the  honor,  of  this  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  exhort  all  good  citi- 
zens, as  they  regard  our  national  repntation, 
as  1:hey  respect  tlieir  own  laws  and  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  they  value  the  hlessings  of 
peace  and  the  weiiare  of  their  country,  to 
discountenance  and  prevent,  by  all  lawfnl 
means,  any  such  enterprise;  and  I  oaU  upon 
every  ofacer  of  this  Grovernment,  civil  or 
military,  to  nae  all  efforts  in  his  power  to 
ari'est,  for  trial  and  punishment,  every  such 
offender  against  the  laws  providing  for  the 
performance  of  oar  sacred  obligations  to 
foreign  powei-s." 

This  emphatic  ■waming  probably 
1  and  delayed  the  execti- 


tion  of  the  plot,  but  did  not  defeat  it. 
Early  in  August,  1851 — or  soon  after 
Gen.  Taylor's  deathman  expedition 
tinder  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventui'er, 
sailed  in  a  steamer  from  New  Or- 
leans— always  the  hotbed  of  the  pro- 
jeels  of  the  Slavery  propagandists. 
About  five  hmidred  men  embarked 
in  this  desperate  entei-prise,  by  which 
a  landing  was  effected  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  All  its  expectations,  how- 
ever, of  a  rising  in  its  behalf,  or  of 
any  manifestation  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans,  were  utterly 
disappointed.  The  invaders  were 
e^ily  defeated  and  made  prisoners, 
when  their  leader  was  promptly  gar- 
roted  at  Havana,"  and  a  few  of  his 
comrades  shot;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  a  distant 


whence  they  were  ultimately  liber' 
ated  by  pardon. 

The  discipline  proved  effective. 
There  was  much  talk  of  further  ex- 
peditions against  Cuba  from  one  or 
another  Southern  city,  A  secret  ca- 
bal, known  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star,"  recruited  adventurers  and  tried 
to  raise  funds  through  all  the  sea- 
board cities  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
understood  that  Gen,  John  A.  Quit- 
man, of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  abl^t 
and  strongest  of  Mr,  Calhoun's  disci- 
ples, had  consented  to  lead  the  next 
expedition  against  Cuba;  hut  none 
ever  sailed.  The  "  Order  of  the  Lone 
Star"  proved  useful  to  Gen.  Pierce  in 
swelling  his  vote  for  President  in 
1853,  and  soon  after  subsided  into 


As  our  Government  had  long  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  by  Spain,  while  pro- 
claiming hostility  to  its  transfer  to 
any  other  power,  Great  Britain  and 
France  determined  to  put  onr  sin- 
cerity to  the  test ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  1852,  proposed  to  unite  with  us 
in  a  treaty  mutually  guaranteeing 
that  island  to  Spain."  But  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  rejected  the 
overture  in  an  exceedingly  smart 
dispatch. 

The  formal  proposition  for  a  joint 
agreement  of  perpetual  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Ilnited  States,  respectively, 
of  any   covetous    designs  on  Cuba, 


'=  August  IGth. 

"  Tlie  body  of  tiie  Coavention  proposed  to  ua, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Pnnoo  WiS  u 
tlie  foUowiDg  words: 

"The  high  coatracEinif  parties  hereby  seve- 
rally and  collectively  dis(jaim,  bolh  n)^  and 
for  hereafter,  ail  intention  to  obtsm  poaati^  n 
of  the  island  of  Cuba;   and  they  respntt^cly 


bind  themselves  to  diacountenant*  all  attempts 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  indi- 
\  "duals  wliateyer. 

The  hi^h  contracting  parties  declare,  seve- 
rally in  I  <»(lectiy9ly,  that  Uiey  will  not  obfadn 
or  mamtaro,  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one  of 
themselves  any  exolasive  control  over  the  said 
ilinl  nor  a=sume  nor  eierelse  any  dominion 
over  the  s  mu" 
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[,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
to  Mr.  Webster,  then  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  by  him  conrteously 
acknowledged,  six  days  later,  in  a 
note  which,  though  not  ■without 
demnr,  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  OUT  Goverimieiit  in  the  general 
views  expressed  by  France  and  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
gave  assurances  that,  "  The  Presi- 
dent will  take  M.  de  Sartiges'  com- 
munication into  consideration,  and 
give  it  his  best  reflections." 

Mr.  "Webster  being  dead  "  and  M.v. 
Everett  duly  installed  as  his  succes- 
sor, the  latter  answered "  a  note  of 
M,  de  Sartiges,  recalling  Mr,  "Web- 
ster's attention  to  this  subject,  under 
date  of  July  Sfch.  In  this  answer, 
OUT  Government  peremptorily  de- 
clines, for  various  and  elaborately 
stated  reasons,  any  such  convention 
or  compact  as  that  proposed  to  it  by 
France  and  England.  "While  still 
discladming,  pro  Jbrma,  any  desire 
or  intention  on  our  part  of  acquir- 
ing Cuba,  this  document  affords  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  contrary  dis- 
position. It  assumes  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  inevitably  refuse  its  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  proposed,  and 
adds:  "its  certain  rejection  by  that 
body  would  leave  the  question  of 
Ouba  in  a  more  unsettled  position 
tJian  it  is  now."  It  doubts  the  con- 
stitutional power  "  to  impose  a  per- 
manent disability  on  the  American 
Govei'nment  for  aU  coming  time." 
It  parades,  with  significant  emphasis, 
the  repeated  and  important  acqui- 
sitions of  territory  by  our  Oovem- 
ment,  through  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1803,  and  of  Florida  in 
1819,  as  also  through  the  annexation 

"  Oct.  2*th,  1855. 


of  Texas ;  sa  to  which,  Mr.  Everett- 
overdoing  his  pai't,  as  is  natural  in  a 
Federalist  turned  fillihnster — ^volun- 
teers the  wholly  gratuitous  assertion 
that  "  there  never  was  an  extension 
of  territory  more  naturally  or  justifi- 
ably made."  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  still  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  iu  extent  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  that  her  important 
island  of  Jamaica  is  quite  as  near 
to  Cuba  as  is  any  portion  of  our 
Southern  coast,  Mr.  Everett  says : 

"  The  President  does  not  covet  the  aeqtii- 
t        t  C  h    f     th    U    ted  8tat«3      t  th 
t        h  1       tl     acq  f 

0  h      as  ly  Am  q      t 

Th     p    p  sed  t        p         d 

dff       t  p        il       It  m       th  t  th 

Tt    ted     t  te     )  tb  g     t 

i  t         th     q  th       r 

E  gl     I,      h       s,    t  =«  ly  to 

cast  one's  eye  on  the  map  to  see  Jiow  re- 
mote are  the  relationa  of  Europe,  and  how 
intimate  those  of  tlie  United  States,  with 
this  island." 

If  three  strong  men  were  travers- 
ing a  desert  in  company  with  a 
fourth  rich,  but  weak,  companion, 
and  two  of  them  should  propose  to 
the  other  a  mutual  stipulation  not  to 
rob  or  otherwise  abuse  then'  weak 
brother,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  aston- 
ish them  to  hear  their  proposition 
declined,  as  contemplating  an  "  en- 
tangling alliance" — a  perplexing  and 
troublesome  undertaking,  whereof 
no  one  could  fully  calculate  the  scope 
and  ultimate  consequences.  Tot  Mr. 
Everett  sees  fit  to  say  that 

"  There  is  another  strong  ohjeotion  to 
the  proposed  agreement.  Among  the  old- 
est traditions  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
an  aversion  to  political  alliances  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  In  his  nfemorable  Farewell 
Address,  President  Waahington  says:  'The 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  ua  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  onr  com- 
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meroia!  relotiuni,  to  l«ye  with  them  as 
little  political  cnnnectioa  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  havu  already  termed  engage- 
ments, let  tlnjin  he  fulMled  with  perfect 
good  faith  Here  let  U3  stop,'  President 
Jeffei-son,  m  his  Inan^ral  Address  in  1801, 
■warned  the  country  Bgainot '  entangling  al- 
liances.' This  expression,  now  become  pro- 
verbial, was  nnqnestionably  nsed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  reference  to  the  alliance  with 
Fraace  of  1778 — an  alliance,  at  the  time,  of 
inoalcnlable  benefit  to  the  United  States ; 
but  which,  in  less  than  twenty  yeai-s,  oame 
neai-  involving  us  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
Kevolation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
heavy  claims  npon  Congress,  not  estin- 
gnished  to  the  present  day.  It  is  .a  sig- 
nificant coincidence,  that  the  particolar 
provision  of  the  allianoe  whicli  occasioned 
these  evils  was  that  nuder  which  France 
called  npon  us  to  aid  her  in  defending  her 
West  Indian  possessions  against  England. 
Nothing  less  than,  the  unbounded  influence 
of  Washington  resoned  the  Union  from  the 
perils  of  that  crisis,  and  preserved  our 
nentrality." 

Mt.  Everett  proceeds : 

"  But  the  President  has  a  graver  objection 
to  entering  into  the  proposed  convention. 
He  has  no  wish  to  disguise  the  feeling  that 
the  compact,  olthongh  ecinai  in  its'  terms, 
would  be  very  unequal  in  substance.  France 
and  England,  by  entering  into  it,  would  dis- 
able themselves  irom  obtaining  possession  of 
an  island  remote  from  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, belonging  to  another  European  pow- 
er, whose  natural  right  to  possess  it  must 
always  be  as  good  as  their  own — a  distant 
island  in  another  hemisphere,  and  one  which, 
by  no  ordinary  or  peaceful  course  of  things, 
oould  ever  belong  to  either  of  them.  *  *  * 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would, 
by  the  proposed  convention,  disable  them- 
selves from  making  au  acquisition  which 
might  talie  place  without  any  disturbance 
of  existing  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  The  island  of  Cuba 
lies  at  our  doors.  It  commands  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  five  of  our  States.  It  bars  the 
entrance  of  that  great  river  which  drains 
half  the  North  American  continent,  and  with 
its  tributaries  forms  the  largest  system  of  in- 
ternal water  communication  in  the  world. 
It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  inter- 
course with  California  by  the  Isthmus  route. 
If  an  island  like  Cuba,  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  guarded  the  enti'ance  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Seine,  and  the  UnitedStates 
should  propose  a  convention  like  this  to 
France  and  England,  those  powers  would 
assuredly  feel  that  the  disability  assumed  by 


ftj 


ourselves  was  far  less  serious  than  that 
which  we  asked  them  to  assume." 

Mr.  Everett,  having  thus,  in  effect, 
apprised  the  civilized  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Onba  is  essential  to  our 
independence,  and  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  our  own  time  to  appropriate 
it,  turns  to  give  our  slaveholders  a 
meaning  hint  that  they  must  not  be 
too  eager  in  the  pursnit,  or  they  will 
overreach  themaelyes.     He  says : 

"The  opinions  of  American  statesmen,  at 
different  times   ind    nde  '  g    ' 

stances  h       d  ff      1  a.  t    th    1  si    hi 
of  th    a  q  f  0  b    h)  th    U    t  I 

State  T  to  lly  d  mm  lally  t 
wonld,  m  1      d     b  tr  m  ly      1 

nabl      p       ss  U  d  -t  m 

ght  b     al       t  ta!  t 

Mid  /nestle  s, 

which,  in  a  oommumcatioa  ot  this  kmd,  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  dwell,  the  President 
thinks  that  the  incorporation  of  the  island 
into  the  Union  at  the  present  time,  although 
effected  with  the  consent  of  SpiwQ,  would  be 
a  hazardous  measure ;  and  he  would  consider 
its  acquisition  by  force,  except  in  a  just  war 
with  Spain  (should  an  event  so  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  take  place),  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age." 

In  another  place,  he  gives  them,  an- 
other intimation  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Government  watches  and 
wards  against  any  subversion  of  Sla- 
very in  Cuba ;  saying ; 

"Even  now,  the  President  cannot  doubt 
that  both  France  and  England  would  prefer 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  Cuba  to  that 
which  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  viz. :  aa 
internal  oonvuUion  which  should  renew  the 
horrors  and  the  fate  of  San  Domingo  " 

But  Cuba,  it  seems,  is  not  merely 
a  slaveholding,  but  a  slave-trading 
dependency,  which  affords  still  an- 
other reason  why  Spain  should  lose 
and  we  gain  it.     Says  Mr.  Everett : 

"I  will  intimate  a  final  objection  to  the 
proposed  convention.  M.  de  Tui^ot  and 
Lord  Malmesbnry  put  forward,  as  the  reason 
for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  'the  at- 
tacks which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  hj  lawless  bands  of  adven- 
turers ftora  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  that 
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island.'  The  President  is  convinced  that  the 
conclnsion  of  such  a  treaty,  instead  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  these  lawless  proceedings, 
would  gi»e  B,  new  and  powerful  impetus 
to  them.  It  would  strike  a  death-blow  to 
the  conserrative  polioy  hitherto  pursued  in 
this  country  toward  Ouba.  Ifo  administra- 
tion, of  this  Government,  however  strong  in 
the  public  confldence  in  other  respects,  conld 
Htand  a  day  raider  the  odinm  of  having  stip- 
ulated with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
that,  in  no  fiiture  time,  under  no  change  of 
oircnm stances,  by  no  omioable  arrangement 
with  Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war  (should 
that  calamity  unfortunately  occur),  by  no 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  should  they,  like 
the  possessions  of  Spain  on  the  American 
continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves 
independait;  in  line,  by  no  overruling  ne- 
cessity of  self-preservation,  should  the  Uni- 
ted States  ever  make  the  acc[uisition  of 
Onba." 

■  After  all  fiiis,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  purport,  a  smile  must  have 
irradiated  the  countenance  of  even 
the  most  impassive  European  diplo- 
matist on  reading  tlie  concluding 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Everett's  dispatch, 
viz.: 

"  For  these  reasons,  which  the  Preaideat 
has  thought  advisable,  considering  the  i 
portanoe  of  the  subject,  to  direct  me  to  i 
fold  at  some  length,  he  feels  constrained 
decline  respectftdly  the  invitation  of  Prance 
and  England  to  become  patties  to  tlie  pro- 
posed convention.  He  is  persuaded  that 
these  fiiendly  powers  will  not  attribute  this 
refasnl  to  any  insensibility  on  his  part  to 
the  advantages  of  the  utmost  harmony  be- 
tween the  great  maritime  States  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance.  As  little  will  Spain 
draw  any  unfavorable  inference  from  this 
refusal;  the  rather,  as  the  emphatic  dis- 
dfumer  of  any  designs  against  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  this  Government,  contained  in  the 

Sesent  note,  affords  all  the  assurance  which 
1  President  can  constitutionally,  or  to 
any  useful  purpose,  give,  of  a  practical  con- 
currence with  France  and  England  in  the 
wish  not  to  disturb  the  possession  of  that 
island  by  Spain." 


Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  iN'e- 
braska  hill,  President  Pierce,  through 
a  dispatch  from  Gov,  Marcy  as  Sec- 
retary  of   State,"   directed    Messrs. 

"  Dated  "Waahinglon,  August  16,  IS54. 


James  Eucbanan,  John  Y.  M^on, 
and  Pierre  Soule,  our  Embassadors 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  re- 
spectively, to  convene  in  some  Euro- 
pean city,  there  to  confer  with  regard 
to  the  best  means  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  Cuba.  They  met  according- 
ly at  Oatend,"  and  sat  three  days ; 
adjourning  thence  to  Aix-larCha- 
pelle,  where  they  held  sweet  council 
together  for  several  days  more,  and 
the  result  of  their  dehberations  was 
transmitted  to  our  Government  in  a 
dispatch  known  as  the  '  Ostend  Mani- 
festo.'    In  that  dispatch,  they  say : 

"  "We  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  vital  interests  of  Spain  are  as  seriously 
involved  in  the  sale,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  purchase,  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  transaction  will  provo  equally  hon- 
orable to  both  nations. 

"Undei'  these  circiunstanees,  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  failure,  unless,  possibly,  throi^h 
the  malign  influence  of  foreign  powers,  who 
possess  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the 
matter, 

"  We  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  conclusion; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  sliall  spe- 
cify them  under  two  distinct  heads : 

"1,  The  United  States  ought,  if  practica- 
ble, to  purchase  Cuba  with  as  little  delay  ae 
possible. 

"■3.  .The  probability  is  great  that  the 
Government  and  Oortes  of  Spain  will  prove 
wilhng  to  sell  it;  because  this  would  essen- 
tially promote  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

"Then,  1,  It  must  be  clear  to  every  re- 
flecting mind  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  geographical  posifjon,  and  the  considera- 
tions attendant  on  it,  Cuba  is  as  necessary 
to  the  North  American  republic  as  any  of 
its  present  members,  and  that  it  belongs  nat- 
urally to  that  great  family  of  States  of  which 
the  Union  is  the  providential  nursery. 

"  Prom  its  locality,  it  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  imtnense 
and  annually  increasing  trade  whaoh,  must 
seek  this  avenue  to  the  ocean, 

''  On  the  numerous  navigable  stFeams, 
measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  some 
thirty  tiioueand  miles,  which  disembogue 
themselves   through  this,  magniiieent  river 
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ioto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  inorease  of  the 
population  within  the  last  ten  years  anioanta 
to  more  than  that  of  the  entire  Union  at  the 
liine  Louisiana  was  annexed  to  it. 

"The  natm-al  and  mniQ  outlet  to  the 
products  of  this  entire  population,  tlie  high- 
way of  their  direct  water-course  with  tlie 
Atlanlio  and  the  Pacific  States,  can  ne^er  he 
secure,  hut  must  ever  be  endangered,  whilst 
Ouba  is  a  depandenoy  of  a  distant  power,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  proved  to  he  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  and  embar- 
rassment to  their  interests. 

"  Indeed,  the  Union  can  never  erjoy  re- 
pose, nor  possess  reliable  security,  as  long 
as  Cnha  is  not  embraced  within  its  boundar 

These  argmneiifs  for  tlie  nec^aity 
of  acquiring  Cuba  on  our  part, 
tKough  not  so  strong  intrinsioally  as 
might  "be  adduced  to  justify  the  ac- 
quisition of  Great  Britain  by  France, 
are  still  further  amplitied ;  inter- 
mingled with  demonstrationa  that 
Spain  would  be,  pecuniarily,  the 
gainer  by  the  sale,  and  insults  which 
would  seem  offered  on  purpose  to 
render  her  compliance  impossible. 
"Witness  these  specimens : 

"Snch  is  her  present  wretched  financial 
condition,  that  her  beat  bonds  are  sold  upon 
her  own  Bourae  at  about  one-third  of  their 
par  value;  whilst  another  class,  on  which 
she  pays  no  interest,  haye  but  a  nominal 
value,  and  are  quoted  at  about  one-sixth  the 
amount  for  which  they  were  issued.  Be- 
sides, these  latter  are  held  principally  by 
British  creditors,  who  may,  from  day  to  day, 
obtain  the  effective  interposition  of  their 
own  Gtovemment  for  tlie  purpose  of  co- 
ercing payment,  Intimationa  to  that  effect 
have  been  ah-endy  thrown  out  from  high 
quartere ;  and,  unless  some  new  source  of 
revenne  shall  enable  Spain  to  provide  for 
such  exigencies,  it  is  not  impTObable  that 
they  may  be  realized. 

"Extreme  oppression,  it  is  now  universal- 
ly admitted,  justifies  any  people  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  themselves  from  the  yokt 
their  oppressoi-s.     Tlie  sufferings  which  the 
oormpt,  arbitrary,  and  unrelenting  looal  ad- 
ministration necessarily  entails  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuba,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
and  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  resistance  and 
revolntion  against  Spain,  which  has  of  ' 
years  been  so  often  manifested.    In  this  i 
ditioii  of  affairs,  it  is  vain,  to  expect  that  the 
t  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  will  not  be  warmly  enlisted  in  favor 
of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 

"We  know  that  the  President  is  justly 
inflexible  in  his  determination  to  execute 
the  neutrality  laws  but,  should  the  Cubans 
themselves  rise  m  levolt  against  the  oppres- 
which  thev  suffei  no  human  power 
could  prevent  citizens  if  the  United  States, 
and  liberal-minded  men  of  other  countries, 
from  rushing  to  thoir  assistance  Besides, 
the  present  is  an  age  of  adventui  e  in  which 
restless  and  dxruin'  spirits  abound  in  every 
portion  of  the  w  orld 

"It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Ouba  may  be  wrested  from  ^i  am  by  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  and  in  that  event,  she 
will  lose  both  the  island  and  tlie  price  which 
we  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  it— a  price  far 
beyond  what  was  ever  paid  by  one  people  to 
another  for  any  province." 

Finally,  Spain  is  frankly  told  by 
our  model  diplomatists  that  we  will 
have  Cuba  at  any  rate ;  that  resist- 
ance on  her  part  will  only  serve  to 
deprive  her  of  the  liberal  bonus  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  its  peaceful 
cession.     Here  is  the  langu^e : 

"  But  if  Spain,  dead  to  the  voice  of  her 
own  interest,  and  actuated  by  stiAborn 
pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  Ouba  to  the  United  States,  then 
the  question  will  arise,  "What  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  Government 
under  such  circumstances) 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, with  States  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
Ail  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted 
upon  this  masim.  Although  it  has  been 
made  the  pretext  for  cominitting  flagrant 
injustice,  as  in  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
other  eimilar  casea  which  history  records, 
yet  the  principle  itself,  though  oflia  abused, 
has  always  been  recognized.  *  *  *  * 
After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price 
for  Ouba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and 
this  shall  have  been  refused,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  question,  Does  Cuba, 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  seriously  endan- 
ger our  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of 
our  cherished  Union? 

"  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
aflirmative,  then,  by  every  law,  human  and 
divine,  w^e  shall  be  justified  in  wi-esting  it 
from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power :  and 
this  upon  the  very  same  principle  that  would 
justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  the 
burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  was 
no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames 
from  destroying  his  own  home. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  we   ought 
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neither  to  eoiint  the  cost  nor  r^ard  the  odds 
which  8p£un  might  enlist  against  as.  Wa 
forbear  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  present  condition  of  the  island  would 
justify  suoh  ft  measure.  We  shoiild,  how- 
ever, be  recreant  to  our  duty,  he  unworthy 
of  our  gallant  forefathers,  and  commit  base 
treason  against  our  posterity,  should  we 
permit  Cuba  to  be  AMcanieed  and  become 
a  second  St.  Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  to  the  white  race,  and  suffer  the 
flames  to  extend  to  our  own  neighboring 
shores,  seriously  to  endanger,  or  actually  to 
consume,  the  fair  fiibrio  of  our  Union, 

"  We  fear  that  the  course  and  current  of 
events  are  rapidly  tending  toward  such  a 
catastrophe.  We,  however,  hope  for  the 
best,  though  we  ought  certMuly  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst." 

Wten  this  dispatch  was  made  pub- 
lic in  Europe  through,  iihe  newspapers, 
the  first  senBation  created  by  it  was 
one  of  stubborn  incredulity.  The 
journal  which  contained  it  having  a 
far  higher  reputation  for  enterprise 
than  for  aecitraey,  our  minieter  at 
one  of  the  minor  courts  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  once  to  assure  the  diplomatic 
circle  that  it  was  a  transparent  and 
unquestionable  hoax ;  and  stieh  it  was 
quite  conamonly  adjudged  until  later 
adf  icea  had  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  civilized  world,  unhappily,  was 
not  now  for  the  first  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  rule  of  the 
strongest.  The  partition  of  Poland, 
[Napoleon's  perfidious  clutch  of  Spain 
aud  her  royal  Bourbons,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  doings  of  the  triumphant 
despots  who  resettled  Europe  by  di- 
viding it  among  themselves  at  the 
Congre^  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  sev- 
eral less  conspicuous  examples,  had 
already  guarded  the  intelligent  classes 
against  the  delusion  that,  in  Chris- 
tendom any  more  than  out  of  it, 
temptations  to  gigantic  robbery  will 
be  uniformly  resisted  even  by  nations 
and  their  rulers— that  rapacity  ever 
needs  any  other  excuse  than  the  prox- 
imity and  defenaelessness  of  its  prey. 


But,  though  the  exactions  of  morahty 
are  often  disregarded  by  monarchs 
and  cabinets  in  our  day,  the  require- 
ments of  decorum  are  very  rarely  de- 
fied and  derided  by  any  power  north 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  black- 
est political  crimes  of  the  present  age 
have  usually  been  perpetrated  in  the 
abused  names  of  Order,  of  Legitima- 
cy, and  of  Keligion,  That  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  covet  Cuba,  and 
seek  by  any  means  to  acquire  it,  did 
not  severely  shock  Europe's  sense  of 
decency;  that  we  should  openly, 
boldly,  set  forth  such  justiUcations  of 
our  lust,  clearly  did.  The  coarseness, 
the  effrontery,  and  the  shamele^ness 
of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  seemed  to 
carry  the  world  back  to  the  days  of 
Attila  or  Genghis  Khan,  and  to  threat- 
en the  centers  of  civilization  and  re- 
iinement,  the  trophies  of  art  and  the 
accumulations  of  wealth,  with  a  new 
irruption  of  barbarians  Irom  the  re- 
mote, forbidding  "West.  TJ"©  other 
document  that  ever  emanated  from 
our  Government  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  and  diffuse  the  dis- 
trust and  apprehension  wherewith  the 
growth  and  power  of  our  country 
had  already  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  more  polite,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  the  Old  World. 

The  doctrines  of  this  Manifest^) 
were  in  no  respect  disavowed,  modi- 
fled,  or  explained,  by  our  Govern- 
ment. I^one  of  our  citizens  who 
had  openly,  notoriously  contributed 
to  fit  out  and  man  the  Lopez  expedi- 
tion were  brought  to  justice,  or  ex- 
posed to  any  punishment  whatever. 
While  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  pardon  and  release  of 
sudi  Americans  as  had  been  cap- 
tured while  participating  in  that 
ill-fated    adventui'e,    evidence     was 
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Boon  afforded  that  the  spirit  which 
impelled  to  that  crime  would  find 
aliment,  hut  not  satiety,  in  the 
conquest  of  Cuba.  Very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ostend  Circu- 
lar, one  William  Walker,  a  Tennes- 
sean,  recently  resident  in  California, 
left  that  State,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
as  reckless  and  desperate  as  himself, 
for  Nicaragua,  which  he  entered  in 
the  character  of  ally  to  one  of  the 
factions  habitiially  disputing  the 
mastery  of  that,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  Spanish  Ameiican  countries. 
Though  he  never  evinced  much  mih- 
tary  or  other  capacity.  Walker,  so 
long  as  he  acted  under  color  of  au- 
thority from  the  chiefs  of  the  faction 
he  patronized,  was  generally  success- 
ful against  the  pitiful  rabble  styled 
soldiers  by  whom  Lis  progress  was 
resisted,  capturing"  at  last  by  surprise 
the  important  city  of  Granada,  which 
was  deemed  the  stronghold  of  the 
ad^'erse  faction,  and  assuming  there- 
on the  rank  of  General,  But  his  very 
successes  proved  the  ruin  of  the  fac- 
tion to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, by  exciting  the  natural  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  natives  who  mainly 
composed  it;  and  his  assumption, 
soon  afterward,  of  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  speedily  followed 
by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in 
that  country,  exposed  his  purpose 
and  insured  his  downfall.  As  if 
madly  bent  on  ruin,  he  proceeded  to 
confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  tlie  Nicaragua  Transit 
Company,  thereby  arresting  all 
American  travel  to  and  from  Cali- 
fornia through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  oS  from  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther recruiting  his  forces  from  the 


throngs  of  sanguine  i?r  of  bafSed 
gold-seekers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  his  standard. 
Yet  he  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test for  about  two  years,  succumbing 
at  last  to  a  coalition  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  surrendering 
Ms  remnant  of  some  two  hundred 
men  at  Rivas.™  By  the  interposition 
of  Commander  0.  H.  Davis,  of  our 
sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  -he  and  sixteen  of  his 
party  were  brought  away  imharmed, 
and  landed  at  Panama,  whence  he 
returned  to  this  country,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  at  New  Orleans 
the  fitting  out  of  a  new  Nicaraguan 
military  expedition.  Here  he  was 
arrested,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds 
in  the  sum-  of  two  thousand  dollai^ 
to  desist  fi'om  unlawful  enterprises; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  very  soon 
left  that  city  on  a  steamboat  freight- 
ed with  armed  men  and  military 
stores,  ostensibly  for  Mobile,  but 
which,  once  at  sea,  headed  for  Nicar 
ragua,  landing  liim  and  his  followers 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Nov.  25th.  Here 
Commodore  Paulding  of,  our  Navy 
compelled  him  to  surrender,"  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  his 
followers,  bringing  him  to  New-Tork 
as  a  prisoner.  President  Buchanan, 
by  Special  Message  to  Congress," 
condemned  the  Commodore  for  thus 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
country  1  and  declined  to  hold  Walk- 
er as  a  prisoner.  Being  tlius  set  at 
liberty,  the  '  gray-eyed  Man  of  Des- 
tiny' traversed  the  South,  exciting 
the  more  fanatical  Slavery  propagan- 
dists to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  a-  third 
expedition,  with  which  he  got  off  from 
Mobile  f  but  was  arrested  near  the 
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moutlis  of  the  Hissiasippi  for  having 
left  port  without  a  clearance.  Being 
taken  to  New  Orleans,  he  and  his 
associates  were  tried  before  the  Fede- 
ral Court  and  all  acquitted ;  when  he 
immediately  recommenced  liis  opera- 
tions, so  that  in  June,  1860,  he  was 
again  afloat,  with  an  expedition 
bound  to  Central  America.  He,  this 
time,  landed  oh  the  island  of  Kuatan," 
and  finally  at  Truxillo,"  which  he 
took  with  little  loss,  thence  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring 
them,  in  the  usual  fashion,  that  he 
did  not  come  to  make  war  on  them, 
hut  on  their  Government.  "Verj 
soon,  the  President  of  Honduras  ap- 
peared,°°  at  tlie  head  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  while  the  commander  of 
an  English  man-ol-war  in  the  harbor 
ordered  "Walker  to  decamp.  He' 
obeyed,  inarching  with  eighty  men 
southward  along  the  coast,  and  w^ 
soon  captured,''  brought  hack  to 
Truxillo,  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  He  was  small  in 
size,  cold  in  demeanor,  of  light  com- 
plexion, slow  of  speech,  and  unim- 
pressive in  manner,  and  was  often 
accused  by  his  followers  of  utter  reck- 
lessness as  to  their  sufferings  or 
perils.  His  death  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the  spirit  whereof  his  later 
life  was  so  striking  a  manifestation. 

In  the  heyday  of  "Walker's  career, 
and  while  it  was  exciting  much  ad- 
miration among  the  more  reckless 
youth  of  our  great  cities,  especially 
at  the  South,  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Buchanan  at  Cincinnati,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  the  following :  '^ 

"  1.  Resoh>ed,  That  there  are  queationa 
connected  with  the  foreign  poliej  of  this 


conntfy,  wliloh  are  inferior  to  no  domestic 
question  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
theniaeives  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  pro- 
gressive free-trade  thronghout  the  world, 
and,  hj  solemn  manifestations,  to  place 
their  moral  influence  at  tlie  side  of  their 
Bueceasfol  example. 

"3.  EemUed,  That  our  geographical  and 
political  position  with  reference  to  the  other 
States  of  this  continent,  no  less  tljan  tlie  in- 
terest of  our  commerce,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  growing  power,  i-equires  that 
we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  of  the 
Monrae  doctrine. 

"8.  Sefohed,  That  the  great  highway 
whioh  nature,  as  well  as  the  States  most  im- 
mediately interested  in  its  maintenance,  has 
marked  out  for  free  conimnnication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  important  aohieve- 
menCB  realized  bjthe  spirit  of  modei'n  tiines, 
in  the  uncunquerable  energy  of  our  people; 
and  that  result  would  he  secured  by  a  timely 
and  efBcient  exertion  of  the  control  whioh 
we  have  the  Mght  to  claim  over  it;  and  no 
power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impeile 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  intei'ferenoe  with 
relations  that  it  may  snit  our  policy  to  es- 
tablish between  our  Government  and  tiie 
Government  of  the  States  within  whose 
dominions  it  lies;  we  can  under  no  circum- 
stances snri'ender  our  pr^onderance  in  the 
at^ustment  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

"4,  BesoUed,  That,  in  view  of  so  com- 
manding an  interest,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  hy  tlie  people 
of  Central  America  to  reg/'nei'ate'"  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which  covers  the  pas- 
sage across  the  inter- oceanic  isthmus. 

"5.  Eesohed,  That  the  D era oci'atic  party 
will  espect  of  the  nest  Administration  that 
eveiT^  proper  effort  be  made  to  iuHnre  our 
aseettderusy  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  to 
maintain  permanent  protection  to  the  great 
outlets  through  whioh  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  oommodities  created  by  the  industry 
of  the  people  of  our  western  valleys  and  of 
the  Union  at  large." 

Hon.  Albert  G.  Brown,  Senator 
from  Hissiasippi,  visited  Mr.  Buchan- 
an at  Lancaster  soon  after  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1856,  as  one 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  apprise  hun  officially 
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of  tie  fact,  and  was,  of  course,  very 
cordially  received.  After  his  return 
to  Washington,  he  wrote '"  to  his  friend 
and  conatituent,  Hon.  S.  K.  Adams, 
an  account  of  his  interview,  mainly 
devoted  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's sayings  on  that  occasion.  Of 
these,  the  mateiial  portion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

''  After  thus  speatiag  of  Eansas  and  tlie 
Slavei'y  issue,  Sir.  Bnohanan  passed  to  our 
foi'eign,  policy.  He  upproved,  in  general 
terias,  of  file  Oinoinnati  reaolutions  on  this 
Btthjeot,  but  said  that,  while  enforcing  our 
oivii  policy,  wa  must  at  all  times sorupulons- 
ly  I'egard  tlie  just  rights  and  proper  policy  of 
otlier  nations.  He  was  not  opposed,  to  ter- 
ritorial extension.  All  our  acquisitions  had 
been  fairly  Kud  honorably  made.  Onrneces- 
silJes  might  reqaire  ns  to  make  ofhei'  aoqni- 
altions.  Ho  I'egarded  tlie  aoqnisition  of  Gu- 
Jm  as  very  desirable  now,  and  it  waa  likely 
to  heoouie  a  National  necessity.  Whenever 
we  could  obtain,  the  island  on  fair,  honora- 
ble terms,  he  was  for  taking  it.  But,  he 
added,  it  must  be  a  terrible  necessity  that 
wonld  induce  me  to  sanotion.  any  movement 
that  would  bring  reproach  upon  ns,  or  tar- 
nish the  honor  and  glory  of  our  beloved 
country. 

'■  After  the  formal  interview  was  over,  Mr. 
Buchanan  smd  playfully,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  audience,  '  If  I  can  be  iustru- 
inentol  in  settling  the  Blaveiy  question  upon 
the  terms  t  have  mentjoned,  and  then  add 
Cuba  to  tlie  Union,  I  shall,  if  President,  be 
willing  to  give  np  the  ghost,  and  let  Breck- 
inridge take  the  Government.'  Oould  there 
be  a  more  noble  ambition ;  *  *  * 
In  my  jndgment,  he  is  as  worthy  of  South- 
ern coafideace  and  Southern  votes  as  ever 
Mr.  Calhoun  was,"  " 

The  Repuhlican  National  Conven- 


tion of  1856,  in  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples framed  and  adopted  by  it,  allu- 
ded to  this  subject  as  follows  : 

"Seaohed,  That  the  highwayman's  plea 
that  'might  makes  light,'  embodied  in  the 
Oatend  Circular,  was  in  every  respect  unwor- 
thy of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  on  any  government  or 
people  tliat  gave  it  their  sanction." 

At  the  laet  Democratic  TS'ational 
Convention,  which  met  at  Charleston, 
April  33,  1860,  while  discord  reign- 
ed with  regard  to  candidates  and  the 
domestic  planka  of  their  platform, 
there  was  one  topic  whereon  a  perfect 
nnanimity  was  demonstrated.  In  the 
brief  platform  of  the  majority  was 
embodied  tlie  following : 

"  Besalmd,  That  the  Democratic  party  are 
in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to 
ourselves  and  just  to  Sprun." 


Tills  resolve  was  first  reported  to 
the  Convention  by.  Mr.  Avery,  of  1^. 
C,  from  the  majority  of  the  grand 
Committee,  was  accepted  on  all 
hands,  and  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  bolting,  or  Breckinridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  Douglas,  or  majority. 
Convention.  It  thus  forms  about  the 
only  siu'viving  and  authentic  article 
of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  may 
serve  as  the  nuclens  of  a  grand  "  re- 
construction." 


™  June  18,  185S. 

"  Among  the  letters  found  by  the  TJaion  sol- 
diers at  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  M[e- 
sissippi,  ^.wllea  in  1363  tliey  advanced,  under 
Gea.  Grant,  into  the  heart  of  that  State,  was  the 
followii^  from  a  proauDent  Demoei'atic  politician 
of  Pennsylvania ; 

"  Pbiudhlpeia,  March  1,  ISBO. 

"  Mb.  Jefferson  Davis, — My  Bear  Sir :  Can 
you  tell  me  if  Gen.  Larmon  is  Siltely  to  remain 
much  longer  in  Nicaragua  1    I  should  like  to  go 


to  that  country,  and  help  open  it  to  cjadixilunt 
and  niggers.  I  oould  get  strong  reeomnieiidationa 
from  the  President's  special  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  place  were  the  mission  vacant,  and, 
I  think,  I  would  prove  a  live  Minister. 

"law  tired  of  being  a  white  slave  at  the  Korth, 
and  long  for  a  home  in  the  sunny  South. 

"  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  haire 
leisure. 

"  Mrs.  Brodhead  joins  me  In  sending  kind  re- 
meuibraiices  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  yourself 

"  Sincerely  and  gratefully  your  friend, 
"Joes  BiionHEAn." 
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On  the  17tli  of  October,  1859,  tliB 
coimtry  was  bewildered  and  astuund 
ed,  while  the  fifteen  Slave  St^itPS 
were  convulsed  with  fear,  rage,  and 
hate,  by  telegraphic  dispatches  from 
Baltimore  and  W^hington,  announc- 
ing the  outbreak,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
of  a  conspiracy  of  Abolitionists  and 
negroes,  baying  for  its  object  the  de- 
vastation and  rein  of  the  South,  and 
the  massacre  of  her  white  inhabitants. 
A  report  that  President  Buchanan 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  and 
Aatoorat  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  had  quietly  an-ested 
and  imprisoned  all  the  members  of 
Congress  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  wa;  of  btiengthennig  his 
ation,  woull  not  ha^e  denied 
i  essentially  mcie  hi  le,  nor  ha'^  e 
aroused  a  nioie  intense  excitement 
Here  follow  the  di  patches  -which 
gave  the  first  tjdmga  of  tins  auda 
cious  and  ama^^ng  demonstration 
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affirmed  bj  fnrther  advices  A  later  dis 
patch,  received  at  the  lailroad  ofhee,  says 
the  afiair  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
The  reports  had  their  foundation  in  a  difli 
colty  at  the  Armoiy,  with  which  negrueb 
had  nothing  to  do. 

"Baltimoeb,  10  o'clock. 
"  It  is  apprehended  that  the  affair  at  Har- 
per'a  Ferry  is  more  Beriona  than,  our  citizens 
seem  willing  to  believe.  The  wires  from 
Harper's  Ferry  are  cut,  and  conaeqnently 
we  have  no  telegraphic  commiiaieaticin  with 
Monoeaay  Station.  The  southern  train, 
which  was  due  here  at  an  early  honr  this 

morning,  has  not  yet  ai-rived.  It  is  rumor- 
ed that  there  is  a  stampede  of  negwes  from 
this  State.  There  are  many  other  wild 
rnmora,  but  nothing  authentic  as  yet. 
" BiLi.TmosE, Mondwy,  Oct.  17— Sp.m. 
"Another  account,  received  by  train, 
says  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was 
filled  with  insurgents,  all  armed.  Everj 
hght  m  the  town  was  extingnished,  and  the 
hotels  closed.  All  the  streets  wei'e  in  the 
possession  of  the  mob,  and  eveiy  road  and 
lane  leading  thereto  barricaded  and  guard- 
ed Iten  were  seen  in  every  qnai-ter  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  who  arrested  the 
citiEens,  and  impressed  them  into  tlie  ser- 
vice ncluding  many  negroes.  This  done, 
the  United  States  Arsenal  and  Government 
Piy  honse,  in  which  was  said  to  be  a  large 
amoi  nt  of  money,  and  all  other  public 
works  were  seized  by  the  mob.  Some  were 
t  th  opinion  that  the  object  was  entirely 
jl  1  ,  and  to  rob  the  Government  of  the 
f  1  leposited  on  Saturday  at  tJie  Pay- 
fa  Diiriag  the  night,  the  mob  made  a 
d  d  on  the  Wager  Hotel  for  provisions, 
1  forced  the  claim  by  a  body  of  ai'med 
The  citizens  were  itt  a  t«rvible  state 
f  lar  n,  and  the  insurgents  have  threatened 
t    I        the  town. 

Tl  e  following  has  jnst  been  received 
f  m  Monocacy,  this  side  of  Harper's  Perry : 
The  Mail  Agent  on  the  western- bound 
t  has  returned,  and  reports  that  the 
t  was  unable  to  get  through.  The 
t  w  in  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
t  every  one  they  can  catch  and  im- 
p  The  train  due  here  at  S  p.  m., 

u  Id  ot  get  through,  and  the  Agent  oame 
d  w      n  an  empty  engine.'  " 


P    hably  the  more  prevalent  een- 
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sation  at  first  excited  by  this  intelli- 
genee  was  that  of  blank  incrcduKty. 
Harper's  Ferrj'  being  the  seat  of  a 
National  Armory,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
were  usually  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  supposed  by  many 
that  some  collision  respecting  wages 
or  hours  of  labor  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  workmen, 
which  had  provoked  a  popular  tu- 
mult, and  perhaps  a  stoppage  of  the 
trains  passing  through  that  village 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad; 
and  that  this,  maguifled  by  rumor 
and  alarm,  had  afforded  a  basis  for 
these  monstrous  exaggerations.  Yet, 
as  time  wore  on,  further  advices,  with 
particulars  and  circumstances,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  original  report.  An  attempt 
had  actually  been  made  to  excite  a 
slave  insurrection  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  one  man  in  America 
to  whom  such  an  enterprise  would 
not  seem  utter  insanity  and  suicide, 
was  at  the  head  of  it. 

John  Bkown  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  Peter  Brown,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  a  Puritan  by  intense  con- 
viction, who  was  one  of  the  glorious 
company  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock, 
on  that  memorable  22d  of  December, 
1620.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Peter  the  pilgrim,  was  John  Brown, 
born  in  1728,  who  was  captain  of 
the  West  Simsbury  (Connecticut) 
train-band,  and  in  tliat  capacity 
joined  the  Continental  Army  at  New 
York  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  and, 
after  two  months'  service,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  camp-fever,  dying  in  a  barn  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  city.  His 
grandson,  John  Brown,  of  Osawato- 


mie,  son  of  Owen  and  Euth  Brown, 
was  born  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  May 
9,  1800.  On  his  mother's  side,  he 
was  descended  from  Peter  Miles,  an 
emigrant  from  Holland,  who  settled 
at  Btpomfield,  Conn.,  about  1700  ; 
and  his  grandfather  on  this  side, 
Gideon  Mills,  also  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

When  John  was  but  Ave  years  old, 
his  father  migrated  to  Hudson,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  since,  aged 
eighty^even.  He  was  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  in  furnishing  beef 
cattle  to  our  forces  on  the  northern 
frontier ;  and  his  son,  John,  then 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  ac- 
companied him  as  a  cattle-driver,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  witnessed  Hull's  sur- 
render at  Detroit,  in  1813.  He  was 
so  disgusted  with  what  he  saw  of  mil- 
itary life  that  he  utterly  refused,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  train  or  drill  in 
the  militia,  but  paid  fines  or  evaded 
service  during  his  entire  liability  to 
military  duty.  In  an  autobiograph- 
ical fragment,written  by  him  in  1857, 
for  a  child  who  had  evinced  a  deep 
interest  in  his  Kansas  efforts,  speaking 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  says : 

"During the  war  witli England,  a  oiroum- 
stance  oocun-ed  that  in  the  end  made  him  a 
most  determined  AboUtionist,  and  led  him  to 
declare,  or  swear,  eternal  war  with  Slavery. 
He  was  staying,  for  a.  sliort  time,  with  a 
very  gentlemanly  landlord,  once  a  United 
States  Marshal,  who  held  a  slave-boy  near 
hiB  own  age,  active,  intelligent,  and  good- 
feeling,  and  to  whom  John  was  under  oon- 
siderahle  obligation  for  numerous  little  acts 
of  kindness.  The  master  made  a  great  pet 
of  John,,  brought  him  to  table  with  his 
firet  company  and  friends — called  their  atten- 
tion to  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did, 
and  to  the  fact  of  his  being  more  than  ahnn- 
died  miles  from  hojno  with  a  drove  of  cattle 
alone ;  while  the  negro  boy  (who  was  fully, 
if  not  more  than,  his  eqnal,)  was  badly 
clothed,  poorly  fedand  lodged  in  cold  weath- 
er,  and  beaten  before  his  ejes  with,  iron 
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ehovek  or  any  other  thing  that  oame  firat  to 
hand.  This  brought  John  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched,  hopeleaa  condition  of  fatherless 
and  motherlees  slave  children ;  for  such  chil- 
di-en  have  neither  fathers  nor  motliera  to 
protect  and  provide  for  them.  He  some- 
times would  r^se  the  question,  Is  God  their 
Fathers" 

Young  John  had  very  little  of 
■what  is  called  education ;  poverty 
and  hai'd  work  beiag  his  principal 
teachers.  At  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Hudson ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty he  learned  the  trade  of  tanner  and 
currier.  He  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land while  still  a  minor,  and  com- 
menced, at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  a  course 
of  study  with  a  view  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  but,  being  attacked  irith 
inflammation  of  the  eye&,  which  ulti- 
mately became  chronic,  he  relin- 
quished this  pursuit  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  mamed  his  lirat  wife, 
Dianthe  Lusk,  when  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age.  By  her, 
he  had  seven  children ;  the  last  of 
whom,  bom  in  1832,  was  buried  with 
her  three  days  after  its  birth.  He  n  ext 
year  married  Mai-y  A.  Day  (who  sur- 
vives him),  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  tliree  sons  were 
with  him  at  Harper's  Ferry,  two  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  there,  and  the 
tliird  escaped.  Eight  of  bis  children 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Brown  worked,  for  liimaelf  as  a 
tanner  and  farmer  live  or  six  years  in 
northern  Ohio,  and,  for  nine  or  ten 
years  thereafter,  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  enjoying  general  re- 
spect as  a  sincere,  earnest,  upright, 
pious  man,'  One  who  knew  hun  in 
those  days  remembers  that  the  wrong 
of  Slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  witli 
him,  and  that,  though  stern  in  man- 
ner, he  was  often  affected  to  tears 
when  depicting  the  unmerited  suffer- 


ings of  slaves.  So  early  as  1839, 
the  idea  of  becoming  himself  a  libe- 
rator of  the  tmhappy  race  was  cher- 
ished by  him.  Prom  1835  to  1846^ 
he  Hved  once  more  in  northern  Ohio, 
removing  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  engaged  in  wool-dealing 
under  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
selling  wool  extensively  on  commis- 
sion for  growers  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  undertaking 
to  dictate  prices  and  a  system  of  gra 
ding  wools  to  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England,  with  whom  he  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  which  induced 
him  at  length  to  ship  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  London, 
and  go  thither  to  sell  it.  This  bold 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  wool 
bringing  far  higher  prices  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  He  final- 
ly sold  at  a  fearful  loss  and  came 
home  a  bankrupt.  But,  meantime, 
he  had  traveled  considerably  over 
Europe,  and  learned  something  of 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

In  1S49,  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  North  Elba,  Essex  County,  New 
York,  to  some  land  given  him  by  Ger- 
rit  Smith.  He  went  thither  expr^s- 
ly  to  counsel  and  benefit  the  negroes 
settled  in  that  vicinity,  on  lands  like- 
wise bestowed  upon  them  by  onr  no- 
blest phiranthropist.  The  location 
was  a  hard  one,  high  up  among  the 
glens  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
rugged,  cold,  and  bleat.  The  negroes 
generally  became  discouraged,  in  view 
of  the  incessant  toil,  privation,  and 
hardships,  involved  in  hewing  a  farm 
and  a  habitation  out  of  the  primitive 
wilderness,  in  a  secluded,  sterile  re- 
gion, and  gave  over  in  despair  after 
a  brief  trial;  but  John  Brown  and 
hia  sons  persevered,  ultimately  mak- 
ing   homes    for   themselves,   which, 
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though  not  luxurious  nor  mviting,  I 
their  femiliea  retain.  In  1851,  the 
father  returned  with  his  family  to 
Aln-on,  Ohio,  where  he  once  more 
carried  on  tlie  wool  business  and  man- 
aged the  farm  of  a  friend ;  hut,  in  1855, 
on  starting  for  Kansas,  he  moved  his 
family  back  to  theii'  own  home  at 
North  Elba,  where  they  remain,  with 
his  grave  in  the  mi(fet  of  them. 

In  1854,  hia  four  elder  sons— aU  hy 
his  first  wife,  and  all  living  in  Ohio — 
determined  to  migrate  to  Kansas. 
They  went  thither,  primarily,  to 
make  that  a  Free  State ;  secondly,  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
famili^.  They  went  unai-med,  hav- 
ing a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  fiend  they 
were  defying.  They  settled  in  Ly- 
kins  County,  southern  Kansas,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  present 
village  of  Osawatomie,  and  not  far 
from  the  Missouri  border.  Here  they 
were  soon  so  harassed,  tlireatened, 
insulted,  and  plundered,  by  gangs  of 
marauding  ruffians  from  Missouri, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main without  arms,  and  they  wrote  to 
their  father  to  pi-oeure  such  as  they 
needed.  He  obtained  tliem ;  and,  to 
make  snre  work  of  it,  went  with  them, 
Nearly  ah.  others  went  to  Kansas  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  improving  their 
worldly  condition,  or,  at  least,  of 
mailing  homes  there.  Jolm  Brown 
went  there  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of 
fighting,  if  need  were,  for  Liberty. 
He  left  his  family  behind  him,  for  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  Kansas 
his  home.  He  was  no  politician,  in 
the  cmTent  acceptation  of  the  term, 
having  taken  little  or  no  interest  in 
party  contests  for  many  years.     His 


intimate  follower  and  admiring  biog- 
rapher, Eedpath,  says  of  him : 

"  It  has  been  asserted  tint  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  EepuhUcan  jlaity.  It  ia  false. 
He  despised  the  Eejiubhcan  party.  It  ia  true 
that,  iike  eveiy  Abohtiouist,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  Slavery ;  and,  like  the 
msyortty  of  anti-Slavery  men,  in  favor,  also, 
of  organized  political  action  ag^nst  it.  But 
he  was  too  earnest  a  man,  and  too  devout  a 
Christian,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  only  ae- 
tiou  against  Slavery  consistent  with  one's 
duty  as  a  dlizen,  according  to  the  usual  Ee- 
pnblican  int^pretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  leaches  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  resisting  the  extension  of 
Slavery.  Where  the  Republicans  said, 
'Haiti' John  Brown  shonted,  Torwai-d!  to 
the  rescue  I'  He  was  an  Abolitionist  of  the 
Banlier  Hill  school.  He  followed  neither 
Garrison  nor  Seward,  Geitit  Smith  nor 
Weodell  Phillips ;  but  the  Golden  Enle  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  wari'iors,  and  in  the 
God-applauded  mode  that  they  adopted. 
'  The  Bible  stoiy  of  Gideon,'  recoi-ds  a  man 
who  betrayed  him, '  had  manifestly  a  great 
influence  on  his  actions.'  He  believed  in  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  in  the  God  of  Battles; 
he  admired  Nat  Turner,  the  negro  patriot, 
equally  with  George  Washington,  the  wliita 
American  deliverer.  He  could  not  see  that 
it  was  heroic  to  £ght  agaiust  a  petty  tax  on 
tea,  and  war  seTen  long  years  for  a  political 
principle,  yet  wrong  to  restore,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  an  outraged  race,  the  rights  with, 
which  their  Maker  had  endowed  them,  hub 
of  which  the  South,  for  two  centuries,  had 
robbed  them.  The  old  man  distrusted  the 
Eepublican  leaders.  He  thought  that  their 
success  in  1860  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
the  cause  he  loved. '  His  reason  was  that  the 
people  had  confidence  in  these  leaders,  and 
would  believe  that,  by  their  action  in  Con- 
gress, they  would  peacefully  and  speedily 
abolish  Slavery,  That  the  people  would 
be  deceived — that  the  Eepnblieans  would 
become  aa  oonservative  of  Slavery  as  the 
Democrats  themselves— he  sincerely  and 
proplietically  believed.  Apathy  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  dave  wonld  follow;  and  hence, 
to  avert  this  moral  and  national  calamity, 
he  hurried  on  to  Harper's  Ferry, 

"  He  was  no  politician.  He  despised  that 
class  with  all  the  enei^  of  his  earnest  and 
determined  nature.  He  was  too  large  a  man 
to  stand  on  any  party  platform.  He  plant- 
ed his  feet  on  the  Book  of  Ages— ^the  Eteiv 
nal  Truth — and  was  therefore  never  shaken 
in  his  policy  or  principles." 
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Of  course,  he  was  not  pleased  ■witli 
what  he  found  and  saw  in  Kansas. 
There  were  too  much  poKcy,  too 
much  poHtics,  and  too  general  a  re- 
gard for  personal  safety  and  comfort. 
He  would  have  preferred  a  good  deal 
less  riding  ahout,  especially  at  night, 
with  more  solid  fighting.  Kedpath, 
who  visited  him  in  hia  camp  near 
Prairie  City,  not  long  before  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Black  Jack,  says; 

"I  shfill  not  soon,  forget  the  scene  that 
ttere  opened  to  mj  view.  Near  the  edge  of 
the  creek,  a  dozen  horaes  were  tied,  all  ready 
saddled  for  a  ride  for  life,  or  a  hiint  after 
Southern  invaders.  A  dozen  rifles  and  sa- 
bres were  stacked  aronnd  the  trees.  In  an 
open  space,  amid  the  shady  and  lofty  woods, 
there  waa  a  great  blaring  fire  with  a  pot  on 
it;  a  woman,  bare-headed,  with  an  honest, 
san-biirnt  faoe,  was  picking  blackberries 
from  the  hushes ;  thi-ee  or  four  armed  men 
were  lying  on  red  and  blue  blanltets  on  the 
grass;  and  two  fine-looking  youths  were 
Btanding,  leaning  on  their  arms,  on.  guard, 
near  by.  Oneof  them,  waa  the  youngest  son 
of  Old  Brown,  and  the  other  waa  '  Charley,' 
the  brave  Kungariaa,  who  was  sabsecinently 
murdered  at  Ostiwatomie.  Old  Brown  him- 
self stood  near  the  flre,  with  his  shirt-sleevea 
rolled  up,  and  a  large  piece  of  pork  in  his 
hand.  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  He  waa 
poorly  ciad,  and  his  toes  protruded  from  his 
boots.  The  old  man  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  the  little  band  gathered  about 
me.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only ;  for  the 
Captain  ordered  them  to  renew  their  work. 
He  respectfully  hut  firmly  forbade  eonveraa- 
tion  on  the  Pottawatomie ;  and  said  that,  if 
I  desired  any  information  from  the  company 
in  relation  to  their  oonduot  or  intentions,  he, 
as  their  Captwn,  would  answer  for  them 
whatever  it  was  proper  to  communicate. 

"In  this  camp,  no  manner  of  profane  lan- 
guage was  permitted ;  uo  man  of  immoral 
character  was  allowed  to  stay,  except  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  made  prayers,  in 
which  all  the  company  united,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  and  no  food  was  ever 
tasted  hy  his  men  until  the  Divine  blessing 
had  been  asked  on  it.  After  every  meal, 
thanks  were  returned  to  the  Bountifol  Giver. 
Often,  I  waa  told,  the  old  man  would  retire 
to  the  densest  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  his 
God  in  secret  prayer.  One  of  his  company 
anbsequently  infonned  me  that,  after  these 
retirings,  he  would  say  that  the  Lord  had 
directed  him  in  visions  what  to  do  ;  that,  for 
himselti  he  did  not  love  warfare,  but  peace 


—only  acting  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  ^hting  God's  battles  for  Hia 
children's  sake. 

"It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the  old  man 
said  to  me:  'I  would  rather  liavc  the 
small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  all  to- 
gether in  lay  camp,  than  a  man  without 
principles.  It 's  a  mistake,  Sir.'he  continued, 
'  that  our  people  make,  when  they  think 
that  buliiea  are  the  best  fighters,  or  that 
they  are  the  men  fit  to  oppose  these  South- 
erners. Give  me  men  of  good  principles- 
God-fearing  men,  men  who  respect  them- 
selves— and,  with  a  dozen  of  them,  I  will 
oppose  any  hundred  such,  men  as  these  Bu- 
ford  rnflians.' 

"  I  remained  in  the  camp  about  an  hour, 
Never  befoi-e  had  I  met  such  a  hand  of  men. 
They  were  not  earnest,  bnt  earnestness  iu- 
oarnate. '   Sis  of  them  were  John  Brown's 


In  the  August  following,  a  new  in- 
vasion, on  an  extensive  scale,  of  Kan- 
sas, from  the  Missouri  border,  was 
planned  andexecuted.  Inflammatoiy 
proclamations  were  issued,  ■which  af- 
firmed that  the  pro-Slavery  settlers 
either  had  been  or  were  about  to  be 
all  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  Abolitionists,  and  the 
Miasourians  were  exhorted  to  rally 
all  their  forces  for  the  conflict.  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  was  assigned  as  the 
place,  and  August  20th  as  the  time, 
of  assemblage  for  La  Fayette  County, 
and  New  Santa  Te,  Jackson  County, 
as  the  general  rendesn^ous.  "Bring 
your  guns,  your  horses,  and  your 
clothing,  all  ready  to  go  on  to  Kan- 
sas ;  our  motto  wiH  be  this  time,  '  No 
Quarter!'  Let  no  one  stay  away!"  A 
similar  appeal  was  issued  from  West- 
port,  signed  by  Atchison,  Stringfel- 
low,  and  others.  A  force  of  two 
thousand  men  was,  by  virtue  of  these 
appeals,  collected  at  the  petty  village 
of  Santa  Fe,  directly  on  the  border ; 
hut  soon  divided  into  two  expeditions, 
one  of  which,  led  by  Senator  Atchi- 
son, was  confronted  at  Bull's  Creek 
by  not  more  than  half  its  number 
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under  Gen.  J.  H.  Lane,  and  tnmed 
back  without  a  light — first  halting^ 
and  refusing  to  advance  against  the 
determined  front  of  the  Free-State 
men,  and  finally  disappearing  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night.  The 
otlier  and  smaller  party,  led  by  Gen. 
lieid,  consisted  of  four  to  five  hun- 
dred men,  well  armed  with  United 
States  cannon,  muskets,  bayonets,  and 
revolvei-s,  and  hberally  suppKed  with 
ammunition.  They  pursued  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  August  30th,  ap- 
proached the  little  village  of  Osawa- 
tomie,  which  was  defended  by  barely 
thirty  Free-State  men ;  but  their  lead- 
er was  old  John  Brown,  His  son 
Frederick  was  shot  dead,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  by 
the  Rev.  Martin  White,  who  led  the 
pro-Slavery  advance  or  seouting  party, 
before  young  Brown  was  aware  of 
their  hostile  character.  Two  other 
Free-State  men  were  likewise  sur- 
prised and  killed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

John  Brown,  with  his  thirty  com- 
patriots, took  position  in  great  haste 
in  the  timber  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  little  river  Osage,  here  known 
as  the  Marais-dea-Oygnes,  a  little  to 
the  northwest  of  the  village,  and  here 
fought  the  advance  of  the  foe  as  they 
approached,  until  thirty-one  or  two  of 
them  were  killed  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  wounded.  The  Free-State  men, 
fighting  generally  under  cover  against 
an  undiscipHned  and  badly  managed 
force,  lo&t  but  five  or  six  in  all ;  but 
the  disproportion  was  too  great,  and, 
their  ammunition  becoming  exhaust- 
ed, they  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Osawatomie  to  be  sacked  and 
burned  again.  Brown  himself  contin- 
ued steadily  firing,  as  well  as  direct- 


ing liis  men,  throughout  the  coufiiet, 
amid  an  incesaant  shower  of  grape- 
shot  and  bullets.  iNot  until  he  saw 
the  whites  of  the  enemy's  eyes  did  he 
give  the  order  to  his  little  band  to 
retreat.  The  Ruffians  killed  the  only 
wounded  prisoner  whom  they  took, 
as  also  a  Mr.  "Williams,  whom  tliey 
found  in  Osawatomie,  and  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  tlie  conflict.  The 
Miasouriane  returned  to  their  homes 
in  triumph,  boasting  that  they  had 
killed  old  Brown  and  dispersed  his 
band ;  but  their  wagon-loads  of  dead 
and  wounded  created  a  salutary  awe, 
which  was  very  efiicient  in  prevent- 
ing future  invaaons,  or  rendering 
them  comparatively  infrequent. 

The  Rev,  Martin  White,  for  liis 
services  in  this  expedition,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  next  Lecompton 
(pro-Slavery)  Legislature,  which  he 
attended ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations,  he  entertained  his  fel- 
low-members with  a  graphic  and  hu- 
morous account  of  his  killing  of 
Frederick  Brown.  -  When  the  session 
was  finished,  he  started  for  home,  "but 
never  reached  it.  His  body  was 
found  cold  and  stiff  on  the  prairie, 
with  a  rifle-hall  through  his  vitals. 

Six  weeks,  after  the  Osawatomie 
fight,  Capt,  Brown  was  in  Lawrence, 
stopping  over  Sunday  on  his  way 
home  from  Topeka,  when  the  start- 
ling announcement  was  made  that 
2,800  Missourians,  under  Atchison 
and  Reid,  were  advancing  upon  that 
town.  Not  more  than  two  hundred 
men  in  all  could  be  rallied  for  its  de- 
fense. Brown  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen their  leader.  He  made  a  speech 
from  a  dry-goods  box  in  Main-sti'eet, 
opposite  the  post-office,  substantially 
as  follows ; 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  siiid  tliere  are  twenty- 
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fiye  hundred  Miasourians  <1owe  at  Prankiin, 
and  that  they  will  he  here  in  two  hours. 
You  can  see  for  yourselves  the  smoke  they 
are  making  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in 
that  town.  Now  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portunity you  will  have  of  seeing  a  fight;  so 
that  you  liod  better-  do  your  best  If  they 
should  come  up  and  attack  us,  don't  yeIlAn_d 
make  a  great  noise,  but  remain  perfecUy  si- 
lent and  still.  Wait  till  they  get  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  you ;  get  agood  object; 
be  sure  you  see  the  hind-sight  of  your  gun : 
(lien  fire.  A  great  deal  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  veryprecious  time,  are  wasted  by  shoot- 
ing too  high.  Yon  had  better  aim  at  their 
legs  than  at  their  heads.  In  eitlier  case,  be 
sure  of  the  hind  sights  of  your  guns.  It  is 
from  this  reason  that  I  myself  have  so  many 
times  escaped;  for,  if  all  the  bullets  which 
have  been  aimed  at  ine  had  hit  me,  I  should 
have  been  as  full  of  holes  as  a  riddle." 

He  proceeded  to  post  his  men  so 
admirably  as  to  conceal  entirely  their 
paucity  of  numbers,  taking  advanb^e 
of  a  gentle  ridge  running  east  and 
■west,  at  some  distance  soutli  of  the 
town.  The  hostile  forces  remained 
■  through  the  night  about  half  a  mile 
from  each  other,  ■with  a  corn-field  be- 
tween, each  man  covered  by  the 
grass  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  their  positions  only  revealed 
by  the  flashes  and  reports  of  their 
guns.  When  the  stm  rose  next  morn- 
ing, the  Missourians  had  decamped. 

Oapt.  Bro'wn  left  soon  after  for  the 
East  by  the  circuitous  land  route 
through  Nebraska  and  Iowa ;  that 
through  Missouri  being  closed  against 
Free-State  men.  He  took  a  fugitive 
slave  in  his  wagon,  and  sawhhn  safe- 
ly on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  made 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  East  in 
of  aid  and  of  funds,  returning  for  the 
last  time  to  Soutliem  Kansas  in  the 
Autumn  of  1858.  Peace  had  finally 
been  secured  in  all  that  part  of  the 
Territoiy  lying  north  of  the  Kansas 
river,  by  the  greatly  increased  nmn- 


bers  and  immense  preponderance  of 
the  Free-State  settlers,  rendering  raids 
from  Missouri,  whether  to  carry  elec- 
tions or  devastate  settlements,  too 
perilous  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
When  the  Missourians  still  ralhed,  in 
obedience  to  liabit,  at  Kansas  elec- 
tions, they  did  so  at  Oxford,  Santa 
Fe,  and  other  polls  held  just  along 
the  border,  where  they  could  sudden- 
ly concentrate  force  enough  to  make 
the  operation  a  tolerably  safe  one. 
But  Southern  Kansas  was  still  very 
thinly  settled,  in  part  by  Missourians ; 
while  Fort  Scott,  a  military  post  and 
land-office  in  the  heart  of  that  section, 
afforded  a  nucleus  and  a  rallying- 
point  for  pro-Slavery  terrorism.  The 
Missourians,  recognizing  and  acting 
under  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
local  oiHcers  created  by  the  Border 
Ruffian  irruptions  and  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, claimed  to  be  the  party  of  Law 
and  Order,  and  often,  if  not  usually, 
committed  their  outrage  under  the 
lead  of  a  marslial  or  a  sheriff.  The 
Free -State  men,  repudiating  and 
scouting  those  elections  and  their 
fruits,  were  regarded  and  treated,  not 
only  by  the  pro- Slavery  party  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  border,  but  by  the 
Federal  Administration  and  its  in- 
struments in  Kansas,  as  outla'ws  and 
criminals.  At  length,  Fort  Scott  it- 
self was  captured'  by  Montgomeiy,' 
one  of  the  bold^t  of  tlie  Free-State 
leaders,  who,  with  150  men,  entered 
it  by  night,  made  temporary  prison- 
ers of  its  dignitaries,  and  liberated  a 
Free- State  man  imprisoned  there. 
Montgomery  soon  after  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Federal  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  when  a  treaty  or  un- 
derstanding was  had  between  them, 


'  Since,  Colonel  of  the  First  South  Carolina  (Colored)  Tolunleers. 
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under  wMch  the  region  gradually 
settled  into  comparative  peace. 

But,  while  the  ferment  waa  at  its 
hight,  and  forces  were  gathering  on 
l)oth  sides  for  the  conflict,  a  slave 
named  Jim  came  secretly  across  the 
border  to  Capt.  Brown's  cahin,  and 
told  him  that  himself  and  his  family 
had  been  sold,  and  were  to  he  sent 
off  to  Texas  next  day.  Brown,  with 
twenty  men,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, crossed  the  border  in  the  night, 
liberated  Jim  and  his  family,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  of  another 
slaveholder,  gave  deliverance  to  iive 
more  slaves.  The  other  party,  under 
Kagi,  called  at  several  houses  in 
search  of  slaves,  but  found  none  until 
they  reached  the  residence  of  David 
Cruse,  who,  learning  their  object, 
seized  his  rifle  and  raised  it  to  fire, 
but  was  instantly  shot  dead.  He 
had  but  one  slave,  who  accompanied 
his  liberators  on  their  retreat.  One 
of  the  captured  slaveholders  was  car- 
ried several  miles  into  the  Territory 
to  prevent  his  raising  a  hue-and-cry 
for  rescue. 

A  furious  excitement  throughout 
Western  Missouri  inevitably  follow- 
ed. The  Governor  offei-ed  a  reward 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  Brown,  on  his  part ;  to 
which  President  Buchanan  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It 
was  reported  that  tlie  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  two  adjacent  Missouri 
counties  was  diminished  from  five 
hundred  to  fifty  within  a  few  weeks, 
mainly  by  removal  for  sale.  The 
more  moderate  Free-State  men  earn- 
estly disavowed  all  sympathy  with 
Brown's  doings  over  the  border,  or 
any   acts  of  violence  by  Free-State 


*  They  probably  were  already  aware,  though     from  Topoka 
Brown  was  aot,  that  a  party  of  ^-^  ",,-,  ...^ 


men  on  their  adversaries,  not  com- 
mitted in  necessary  solf-defense. 
Brown  soon  learned  that  he  must 
leave  Kansas,  or  remain  there  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  friends. 
He  resolved  to  leave,  and  started 
early  in  January,  1859,  passing 
through  Lawrence  on  his  northward 
route.  He  had  four  white  compan- 
ions, three  of  whom  afterward  fought 
under  him  at  Hai-per's  Ferry,  and 
three  negroes,  beside  women  and 
children.  He  was  pursued  by  thirty 
pro-Slavery  men  irom  Lecompton  so 
sharply  that  he  was  compelled  to 
halt  and  prepare  for  a  defense.  He 
took  possession  of  two  deserted  log- 
cabins  in  the  wilderness,  which  his 
pursuers  surrounded,  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  sent  to  Atchison  and 
Lecompton  for  reenforcements.  From 
Atchison,  twelve  men  arrived,  mak- 
ing their  force  forty-two  to  his  eight. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  attack, 
Brown  and  his  seven  companions 
suddenly  issued  from  the  wood,  in 
order  of  battle,  when  the  valorous 
posse  turned  and  iied.*  ISol  a  shot 
was  fired,  as  they,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  headlong  across 
the  prairie,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
view.  Only  four  men  stood  their 
ground,  and  these  were  made  pris- 
oners forthwith.  Brown  ordered 
them  to  dismount,  and  give  their 
horses  to  his  negroes.  This  command 
occasioned — not  to  say  provoked— 
profane  language  on  their  part ; 
whereupon  he  commanded  silence, 
saying  he  would  permit  no  blas- 
phemy in  his  presence.  At  this,  they 
only  swore  the  louder  and  the  harder. 
"Kneel!"  exclaimed  the  stern  Puri- 


then  within  a  short  distance 


dug  to  hia  rescue,  ancl 
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for  the  People  of  tlie  United  States" 
had  been  adopted.  It  was,  of  course, 
drafted  hy  Brown,  and  was  eaaen- 
tially  an  emhodiment  of  his  political 
yiewa.  The  nature  of  this  Conetitu- 
tion  is  snfRciently  exhibited  in  the 
following  extracts : 

"Prbamblb. —  Whereas,  SlaTery,  throngh- 
out  its  eotire  esistence  in  the  United  States, 
is  none  other  than  the  most  barbarons,  im- 
pi-OToked,  and  nnjustiflable  war  of  one  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  agwnst  another  portion, 
the  only  conditions  of  which  are  perpetual 
iinpi'isonment  and  hopeless  sei-vitude,  or  ah- 
solnte  extermination,  in  utter  disr^ard  and 
TiolalJon  of  tliose  eternal  and  self-evident 
truths  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 

"  Therefore,  "We,  the  dtiiens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oppressed  people,  who,  bj  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  are 
declaimed  to  have  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  ia  bound  to  respect,  together  with  all 
the  other  people  degraded  by  the  laws 
thereof  do,  for  the  time  being,  ordain  and 
establish  for  ourselves  the  following  Provis- 
ional Oonstitntion  and  ordinances,  the  better 
to  protect  our  people,  property,  lives,  and 
liberties,  and  to  govern  onr  actions. 

"  Aetict.!!  I.  QuaUflcations  of  Member- 
ship — All  persons  of  matnre  age,  whether 
prosciibed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  citizens, 
or  of  proscribed  and  oppressed  races  of  the 
United  Statei,  who  shall  agree  to  sustain 
and  entoree  the  Provisional  Oonstitution 
and  oidmanoes  of  organization,  together 
mth  all  minor  children  of  sneh  persons, 
shall  be  held  to  be  ftilly  entitied  to  protec- 
tion under  the  same." 

"Akt.XXVIII.  Propertj/.— All  captured 
or  confiscated  property,  and  all  propwty 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  those  belonging 
to  tois  organization,  and  of  their  famili^ 
shall  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
equally,  witiont  distinction,  and  may  be 
used  for  the  common  benefit,  or  disposed  of 
for  thesame  object.  And  any  person,  ofEcer 
or  otherwise,  who  shall  improperly  retain, 
secrete,  use,  or  needlessly  destroy,  aiioh 
property,  or  any  property  found,  captured, 
or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or 
shall  willftally  n^Iect  to  render  a  full  and 
fair  statement  of  such  property  by  him  so 
taken  or  held,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordingly. 

"AiT,  XXIS.  Safety  cr  Intelligence 
Fund. — All  money,  plate,  watobes,  or  jewel- 
ry, captured  by  honorable  warfi'e,  found, 
taken,  or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  shall  be  held  sacred,  to  constitute  a 


tan,  suddenly  presenting  his  pistol. 
There  was  no  alternative  hut  a 
deadly  one,  and  they  all  tnelt. 
"  Now,  pray !"  It  was  probably  their 
iirst  attempt  in  that  line  for  many 
years,  and  their  success  conld  hardly 
have  been  brilliant ;  but  he  kept 
them  at  it  until  they  had  at  least 
manifested  an  obedient  and  docile 
spirit.  They  never  swore  again  in 
his  presence,  though  he  held  them 
prisoners  for  five  days,  compelling 
them,  each  and  all,  to  praynight  and 
morning.  These  four  were  from 
Atchison ;  and,  being  finally  liberat- 
ed, returned  to  that  still  pro-Slavery 
city,  where  one  of  them  was  green 
enough  to  tell  the  story  of  their  cap- 
ture, and  their  discipline  under  old 
John  Brown.  The  laugh  was  so 
general  and  so  hearty  that  they  soon 
left,  never  to  return. 

Brown  was  joined,  soon  after  this 
"  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  by  Kagi,  with 
forty  mounted  men  from  Topeka,  of 
whom  seventeen  escorted  him  safely 
to  Nebraska  City.  He  there  crossed 
the  Missi^ippi  into  Iowa,  and  travel- 
ed slowly  through  that  State,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  where 
he  ajrived  on  the  12th  of  March, 
crossing  immediately  into  Canada, 
where  his  twelve  blacks — one  of  them 
born  since  he  left  Missouri — were 
legally,  as  well  as  practically,  free. 
All  of  them  were  industrious,  pros- 
perous, and  happy,  when  last  heard 
from,  many  months  thereafter. 

A  secret  convention,  called  by 
Brown,  and  attended  only  by  such 
whites  and  blacks  as  he  believed  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  views, 
had  a^embled  in  a  negro  church  at 
Chatham,  Canada  West,  May  8, 
1S58;  at  which  Convention  a  "Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances 
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liberal  safety  or  inteliigenr*  fund;  nnd  any 
person  who  shall  improperly  retain,  dispose 
of,  hide,  ase,  or  destroy,  anbli  money  or 
other  tuiicles  above  named,  contrary  to  the 

SrovisJons  and  spirit  of  this  article,  shall  be 
eemed  gnilty  of  theft,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  aocordingly.  The 
Treasurer  shall  furnish  the  Coram  an  der-in- 
Ohief  at  all  times  with  a  fuU  statement  of 
the  condition  of  snch  fund,  and  its  nature." 
"Akt.  XXXIII.  ralunte^a.—A]l  per- 
sona who  may  come  forward,  nnd  shall  vol- 
untarily delii'er  up  slaves,  nnd  have  their 
names  registered  on  the  books  of  this  organ- 
ization, shall,  so  long  as  they  continue  at 
peace,  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
in  person  and  property,  though  not  con- 
nected with  this  organization,  and  shall  he 
treated  as  friends,  and  not  merely  as  persons 
neutral. 

"Art.  XXXIT.  Kfeufrala. — The  persons 
and    pi-operty  of   all  non-slavehoMere  who 

shall  remain  absolutely  neutral  shall  be  re- 
spected so  far  as  circumstances  can  allow  of 
it,  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
aetiTO  protection. 

"  Aet.  XXSV.  ifo 2feedlessWa3ie.—T:h6 
needless  waste  or  destruction  of  any  nsefQl 
property  or  article  by  fire,  throwing  open  of 
fences,  fields,  buildings,  or  needless  killing 
of  animals,  or  injary  of  either,  shall  not  be 
tolerated  at  any  time  or  place,  but  shall  be 
promptly  andperemptorily  punished, 

"Aet.  XXXVr.  Propertij  Concealed.— 
The  entire  personal  and  real  property  of  all 
persons  known  to  be  acting,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  or  for  the  enemy,  or 
found  in  arms  with  them,  or  found  willfVilly 
holding  slaves,  shall  be  confiscated  and 
taken  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  iu  either  !Free  or  Slave  States." 

"  Akt,  XL VI.  These  Articles  not  for  tht 
Overthrow  of  Qovemraent. — The  foi'egoing 
articles  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  in  any 
way  to  encourage  the  oveithrow  of  ajiy 
State  Government,  or  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  look  to 
no  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
amendment  and  repeal ;  nndourfiag  shall  he 
the  same  that  our  fathers  fonght  under  in 
the  Revolution." 

Under  this  Oonstifcution,  the  offices 
of  President  and  Commander-in- 
CHef  were  to  be  separate,  and  in  all 
cases  to  be  Leid  by  different  persons, 
John  Brown  was  chosen  Oommander- 
in-Ohief ;  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretary  of 
"War ;  Owen  Brown  (son  of  John), 
Treasurer;  Eicbard  Eealf,  Secretary 
of  State. 


Brown  returned  to  the  States  soon 
after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Canada 
as  a  liberator,  and  was  at  Cleveland 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  March. 
He  entered  his  name  on  the  hotel- 
boob,  as  "  John  Brown,  of  Kansas," 
advertised  two  horses  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
stood  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's 
stand,  notifying  all  bidders  that  the 
title  might  he  considered  defective, 
since  he  had  taken  the  horses  with 
the  slaves  whom  he  liberated  in 
Western  Missouri,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  his  success  that  the  slaves 
should  have  horses,  and  that  the 
masters  should  not.  "Eitt,"  he 
added,  when  telling  the  story  after- 
ward, "  they  brought  a  very  excellent 
price." 

Early  in  April  following,  he  was  in 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  sick  of  the 
^ue.  He  visited  his  family  in 
Essex  County,  New  York,  toward 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  May,  he 
w^  in  New  York  City,  Eoehester, 
and  Boston,  where  he  learned  to 
manufacture  crackers.  On  the  8d 
of  June,  he  was  at  CoUinsville,  Conn., 
where  he  closed  a  contract  for  a 
thousand  pikes,  that  he  had  ordered 
some  time  before. 

He  was  soon  afterward  again  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  proceeding  by  Pitte- 
burg  and  Bedford  to  Charabersbui^, 
where  he  remained  several  days.  He 
was  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  the  80th, 
where  he  registered  his  name  as 
"  Smith,  and  two  sons,  from  W^tem 
New  York."  He  told  his  landlord 
that  they  had  been  farming  in  West- 
em  New  York,  but  had  been  discou- 
raged by  losing  two  or  three  years' 
croj^  by  frost,  and  they  were  now 
looking  for  a  milder  climate,  in  a  lo- 
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cation  adapted  to  wool-growing,  etc. 
After  looking  about  Hai'per's  Ferry 
for  several  daje,  they  found,  five  or 
six  miles  from  that  vill^e,  a  large 
farm,  with  thi'ee  nnoeciipied  houses, 
the  owner,  Dr.  Booth  Kennedy,  hav- 
ing died  the  last  Spi-ing.  These 
houses  they  rented  for  a  trifle  until 
the  next  March,  paying  the  rent  in 
advance,  purchasing  for  easli  a  lot  of 
hogs  from  the  family,  and  agreeing 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 
"until  it  could  be  sold,  which  they 
faithfully  did.  After  they  had  lived 
there  a  few  weeks,  attracting  no  ob- 
servation, others  joined  them  from 
time  to  time,  including  two  of 
Brown's  young  daughter;  and  one 
would  go  and  another  come,  without 
exciting  any  particular  remark. 
They  paid  cash  for  everything,  were 
Boeiable  and  friendly  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  seemed  to  pass  their  time 
mainly  hunting  in  the  mountains ; 
though  it  was  afterward  remembered 
that  they  never  brought  home  any 
game.  On  one  occasion,  a  neighbor 
remarked  to  the  elder  Mi-.  Smith 
(as  old  Brown  was  called),  that  he 
had  observed  twigs  and  branches 
bent  down  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
which  Smitli  explained  by  stating 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  Indians,  in 
traveling  through  a  strange  countiy, 
to  mark  their  path  thus,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lind  their  way  back.  He  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  Indians  passed 
over  these  mountains,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitant. 

Meantime,  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  kept  out  of  sight  during  the 
day,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
while  their   arms,    munitions,   etc.. 


were  being  gradually  brought  fi-om 
Chambersburg,  in  well-secured  boxes. 
No  meal  was  eaten  on  the  farm, 
while  old  Brown  was  there,  until  a 
blessing  had  been  asked  upon  it ;  and 
his  Bible  was  in  daily  recLuisition. 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  October 
was  originally  fixed  upon  by  Brown 
for  the  first  blow  against  Slavery  in 
Virginia,  by  the  capture  of  the  Fede- 
ral Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  and 
his  biographer,  Eedpath,  alleges  that 
many  were  on  their  way  to  be  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  when  they  were 
paralyzed  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
blow^  had  ah'eady  been  struck,  and 
had  failed.  The  reason  given  for 
this,  by  one '  who  was  in  his  confi- 
dence, is,  that  Brown,  who  had  been 
absent  on  a  secret  journey  to  the 
North,  suspected  that  one  of  his  pai'ty 
was  a  traitor,  and  that  he  must  strike 
prematurely,  or  not  at  all.  But  the 
women  who  had  been  with  them  at 
the  Kennedy  farm — the  wives  or 
daughters  of  one  or  anotlier  of  the 
party — had  already  been  quietly  sent 
away ;  and  the  singular  complexion 
of  their  household  had  undoubtedly 
begun  to  excite  curiosity,  if  not 
alarm,  among  their  neighbors.  On 
Saturday,  the  15th,  a  council  was 
held,  and  a  plan  of  operations  dis- 
cussed. On  Sunday  evening,  another 
council  was  held,  and  the  programme 
of  the  chief  unanimously  approved. 
He  closed  it  with  these  words  : 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press  this 
one  thing  on  your  minds.  You  all  know 
how  dear  life  is  to  yon,  and  how  dear  your 
lives  are  to  your  friends;  and,  in  remember- 
ing that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others 
are  as  dear  to  thein  as  jonre  are  to  you.. 
Do  not,  therefore,  take  the  life  of  any  one  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but,  if  it  is  neces- 


'A  certain  "Col."  Hugh  Forbes,  an  English 
adventurar,  and  general  dabblor  in  cItII  discord, 
who  had  been  with  Brown  in  Iowa,  if  not  in 


Kansas,  afterward  figured  as  a  reyealer  of  his . 
secrctH,  orwhat  were  alleged  to  be  such.    Ho 
his  pecuniary  espectatii 
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eary  to  take  life  in  ordei-  to  save  your  own, 
thea  make  sure  work  of  it." 

Haepee's  Fbeet  was  then  a  village 
of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  Virginia  aide  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  either  side  of  its 
principal  tributary,  the  Shenandoah, 
which  here  enters  it  from  the  South. 
Its  site  is  a  mere  nest  or  cup  among 
high,  steep  mountains;  the  passage 
of  the  united  rivers  through  the  Blue 
Bridge  at  this  point  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  Jefferson  a  spectacle 
which  one  might  well  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  witness  and  enjoy.  Here 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kaih-oad 
crosses  the  Potomac;  and  the  ricli 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  traversed, 
for  a  considerable  distance  hence,  by 
the  Winchester  and  Plarper's  Feny 
Eailroad.  "Washington  is  fifty-seven 
miles  distant  by  turnpike ;  Baltimore 
eighty  mUes  by  railroad.  Modest  as 
the  villj^e  then  was,  space  had  been 
with  difficulty  found  for  its  habita- 
tions, some  of  which  were  perched 
upon  ground  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  streams.  One  of 
its  very  few  streets  -was  entirely  occvi- 
pied  by  the  work-shops  and  offices 
of  the  National  Armory,  and  had 
an  iron  raiHng  across  its  entrance. 
In  the  old  Arsenal  building,  there 
were  usually  stored  from  100,000  to 
200,000  stand  of  arms.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  had  doubtless  determined 
the  point  at  which  the  first  blow  of 
the  liberators  was  to  be  struck. 

The  forces  with  which  Brown  made 
his  attack  consisted  of  seventeen  white 
and  five  colored  men,  though  it  is  said 
that  others  who  escaped  assisted  out- 
side, by  cutting  the  telegraph  wires 
and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track. 
The  entrance  of  this  petty  army  into 
Harper's  Perry  on  Sunday  evening. 


October  17th,  seems  to  have  been  ef- 
fected without  creating  alarm.  They 
firet  rapidly  extinguished  the  lights 
of  the  town ;  then  took  possession  of 
the  Armory  buildings,  which  were 
only  guarded  by  three  watchmen, 
whom,  without  meeting  resistance  or 
exciting  alarm,  they  seized  and  locked 
up  in  the  guai-d-house.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  aided,  or,  at  least, 
guided,  by  friendly  negroes  belong- 
ing in  the  village.  At  half-past  ten, 
the  watchman  at  the  Potomac  bridge 
was  seized  and  sectu'ed.  At  mid- 
night, liis  successor,  arriving,  was 
hailed  by  Brown's  sentinels,  but  ran, 
one  shot  being  fired  at  him  from  the 
bridge.  He  gave  the  alarm,  but  still 
nothing  stirred.  At  a  quarter-past 
one,  the  western  train  arrived,  and 
its  conductor  found  the  bridge  guard- 
ed by  armed  men.  He  and  others 
attempted  to  walk  across,  but  were 
turned  back  by  presented  rifles.  One 
man,  a  negro,  was  shot  in  the  back, 
and  died  next  morning.  The  passen- 
gers took  refuge  in  the  hotel,  and  re- 
mained there  several  hours ;  the  con- 
ductor properly  refusing  to  pass  the 
train  over,  though  permitted,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  do  so, 

A  httle  after  midnight,  the  house 
of  Col,  "Washington  was  visited  by 
six  of  Brown's  men  under  Capt,  Ste- 
vens, who  captured  the  Colonel, 
seized  Iiis  arms,  horses,  etc.,  and  libe- 
rated his  slaves.  On  their  return, 
Stevens  and  party  visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alstadtt  and  his  son,  whom 
they  captured,  and  freed  their  slav^. 
These,  with  each  male  citizen  as  he 
appeared  in  the  street,  were  confined 
in  the  Armory  until  they  numbered 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Brown  in- 
formed his  prisoners  that  they  could 
be  liberated  on  condition  of  writing 
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to  tlieir  friends  to  send  a  negro  apiece 
as  ransom.  At  daylight,  tho  train 
proceeded,  Brown  walking  over  the 
bridge  with  the  conductor.  When- 
ever any  one  asked  the  ohject  of  their 
captors,  the  unifonn  answer  was,  "  To 
free  the  slaves ;"  and  when  one  of  the 
workmen,  seeing  an  armed  guard  at 
the  Arsenal  gate,  asked  hy  what  au- 
thority they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  public  property,  he  was  answered, 
"  By  the  authority  of  G-od  Almighty !" 

The  passenger  train  that  sped  east- 
ward from  Harper's  Ferry,  by  Brown's 
permission,  in  the  early  morning  of 
Monday,  October  17th,  left  that  place 
completely  in  the  military  possession 
of  Ihe  insurrectionists.  They  held, 
without  dispute,  the  Arsenal,  with 
its  offices,  workshops,  and  grounds. 
Their  sentinels  stood  on  guard  at  the 
bridges  and  principal  corners,  and 
were  seen  walking  \ip  and  down  the 
streets.  Every  workman,  who  igno- 
rantly  approached  the  Armory,  as 
day  dawned,  was  seized  and  impri- 
soned, with  all  other  white  males 
who  seemed  capable  of  making  any 
trouble.  By  eight  o'clock,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  had  been  swelled  to 
sixty-odd,  and  the  work  was  still  pro- 
ceeding. 

But  it  was  no  longer  entirely  one- 
sided. The  white  Virginians,  who 
had  arms,  and  who  remained  unmo- 
lested in  their  houses,  prepared  to 
use  them.  Soon  after  daybreak,  as 
Brown's  guards  were  bringing  two 
citizens  to  a  halt,  they  were  fired  on 
by  a  man  named  Turner,  and,  direct- 
ly afterward,  by  a  grocer  named 
Boerly,  who  was  instantly  killed  by 
the  return  fire.  Several  Virginians 
soon  obtained  po^easion  of  a  room 
overlookuig  the  Armory  gates,  aiid 
tired  thence   at    the   sentinels  who 


guarded  them,  one  of  whom  fell 
dead,  and  another  —  Brown's  son 
Watson — was  mortally  wounded. 
StiU,  throughout  the  forenoon,  the 
liberators  remained  masters  of  the 
town.  There  were  shots  fired  from 
one  side  or  the  other  at  intervale,  but 
no  more  casualties  reported.  The 
prisoners  were  by  turns  permitted  to 
visit  their  families  under  guard,  to 
give  assurance  that  they  still  hved 
and  were  kindly  treated.  Had 
Brown  chosen  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains with  his  few  followers,  he  might 
still  have  done  so,  though  with  a 
much  slenderer  chance  of  impunity 
than  if  he  had,  according  to  his  ori- 
ginal plan,  decamped  at  midnight, 
with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as 
he  could  bear  away.  Why  he  lin- 
gered, to  brave  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, is  not  certain ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  he  had  private  as- 
surances that  the  negroes  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  rise  at  tlie 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  and 
come  flocking  to  his  standard ;  and 
he  chose  to  court  the  desperate 
chances  of  remaining  where  arms 
and  ammunition  for  all  could  abund- 
antly be  had.  True,  he  afterward 
said  that  he  had  arms  enough  alrea^ 
dy,  either  on  or  about  hia  premises ; 
hut,  if  so,  why  seize  Harper's  Ferry 
at  all  ? 

At  all  events,  if  his  doom  was  al- 
ready sealed,  his  delay  at  least  has- 
tened it.  Half  an  hour  after  noon, 
a  militia  force,  one  hundred  strong, 
arrived  from  Charlestown,  tlie  county 
seat,  and  were  rapidly  disposed  so  as 
to  command  every  available  exit  from 
the  place.  In  taking  the  Shenandoah 
bridge,  they  killed  one  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  captured  WiUiam  Thomp- 
son, a  neighbor  of  Brown  at  Elba, 
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nnwoimded.  The  riile-works  were 
next  attacked,  and  speedily  carried, 
being  defended  by  five  insTirgents 
only.  These  attempted  to  croas  the 
river,  and  four  of  them  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whence  they  fought  with  two  hun- 
dred Tirginians,  who  lined  either 
banlc,  until  two  of  tliem  were  dead, 
and  a  third  mortally  wounded,  when 
the  fourth  surrendered.  Kagi, 
Brown's  Secretary  of  War,  wae  one 
of  the  killed.  "William  H.  Leeman, 
one  of  Brown's  captains,  being  pur- 
sued by  scores,  plunged  into  the 
river,  a  Yirginian  wading  after  him. 
Leeman  tMned  round,  threw  up  his 
empty  hands,  and  cried,  "  Do  n't 
shoot !"  The  Virginian  fired  his  pis- 
tol directly  in  the  youth's  face — ^he 
was  but  twenty-two — and  shattered 
his  head  into  fragments. 

By  this  time,  all  the  houses  around 
the  Armory  buildings  were  held  by 
the  Virginians.  Capt.  Turner,  who 
had  fired  the  fii^t  sliot  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, was  killed  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
Arsenal  gate,  as  he  was  raising  his 
rifle  to  fire.  Here  Dangerfleld  Wew- 
by,  a  Virginia  slave,  and  Jim,  one  of 
Col.  Washington's  negroes,  with  a  free 
negi'o,  who  had  lived  on  Washing- 
ton's ^tate,  were  shot  dead ;  and 
OHver  Brown,  another  of  the  old 
man's  sons,  being  hit  by  a  ball,  came 
inside  of  the  gate,  as  his  brother 
Watson  had  done,  lay  quietly  down 
without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments w^  dead.  Mr.  Beckham, 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  came  within 
range  of  the  insiu-gents'  rifles  as  they 
were  exchanging  volleys  with  the 
Virginians,  was  likewise  killed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kitzmil- 
ler,  one  of  Brown's  prisoners,  Aaron 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  hia  most  trusted 


foUowei^  from  Kansas,  was  sent  out 
with  a  flag  of  tniee  to  call  a  parley, 
but  was  instantly  shot  down  by  the 
Virginians,  receiving  six  balls  in  his 
person.  Thompson,  their  prisoner, 
was  attacked  by  scores  of  them  in 
the  parlor  where  he  was  confined, 
but  saved  for  the  moment  by  a  young 
lady  throwing  herself  between  him 
and  their  presented  rifles,  because,  as 
she  afterward  explained,  she  "did 
not  want  the  cai-pet  spoiled."  He 
was  dragged  out  to  the  bridge,  there 
shot  in  cold  blood,  and  hia  body  rid- 
dled with  balls  at  the  base  of  the 
pier,  whither  he  had  fallen  forty  feet 
from  the  bridge. 

By  this  time,  more  militia  had  ar- 
rived from  every  quarter,  and  a  party 
from  Martineburgh,  led  by  a  railroad 
conductor,  attacked  the  Armory 
buildings  in  the  rear,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  the  same  force  assailed  them 
in  front.  Brown,  seeing  that  his  as- 
sailants were  in  overwhelming  force, 
retreated  to  the  engine-house,  where 
he  repulsed  his  assailants,  who  lost 
two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Still,  militia  continued  to  pour  in; 
the  telegi-aph  and  railroad  having 
been  completely  repaired,  so  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Gov. 
Wise  at  Richmond,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Baltimore,  were  in  immediate 
communication  with  Harper's  Peny, 
and  hurrying  forward  troops  from  all 
quarters  to  overwhelm  the  remaining 
handful  of  insurgents,  whom  terror 
and  rumor  had  multiplied  to  twenty 
times  their  actual  number.  At  five, 
P.  M.,  Capt.  Simms  arrived,  with 
militia  from  Maryland,  and  complet- 
ed the  investment  of  the  Armory 
buildings,  whence  eighteen  prisoners 
had  already  been  liberated  upon  the 
retreat  of  Brown  to  the  e 
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Col.  Baylor  commanded  in  chief. 
The  liring  ceased  at  nightfall.  Brown 
oifered  to  liberate  his  prisoners,  upon 
condition  that  his  men  ehould  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  bridge  in  safe- 
ty, which  was  refused.  Night  found 
Brown's  forces  reduced  to  three  un- 
wounded  whites  beside  himself;  with 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  negroes  from 
the  vicinity.  Eight  of  the  insurgents 
were  already  dead ;  another  lay 
dying  beside  the  survivors;  two 
were  captives  mortally  wounded,  and 
one  other  unhurt.  Around  the  few 
survivors  were  fifteen  hundi'ed  arm- 
ed, infuriated  foes.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  sent  out  at 
early  morning  by  Brown  to  capture 
slaveholders,  and  liberate  slaves,  were 
absent,  and  unable,  even  if  willing, 
to  rejoin  their  chief  They  fled  dur- 
ing the  night  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  most  of  them  were  ul- 
timately captured.  During  that 
night.  Col.  Lee,  with  ninety  United 
States  marines  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Armory  guard,  vei"y  close  to 
the  engine-house. 

Brown,  of  courae,  remained  awake 
and  alert  through  the  night,  discom- 
fited and  beyond  earthly  hope,  but 
perfectly  cool  and  calm.  Said  Gov. 
Wise,  in  a  speech  at  Eichmond  soon 
after : 

"Ool.  "Washington  saici  that  Brown  was 
the  coolest  man  he  ever  saw  in  defying  death 
and  danger.  Wiih  one  son  dead  by  his  side, 
and  another  shot  throngh,  he  felt  the  pulse 
of  his  dying  son  with  one  haud,  held  Ha  rifle 
with  the  other,  and  commanded  his  men 
with  the  utmost  composure,  enconraging 
them  to  be  flrm,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible." 

Conversing  with  Col.  Washington 
during  that  solemn  night,  he  said  he 
had  not  pressed  his  sons  to  join  him 
in  this  expedition,  but  did  not  regi'et 


their  loss — they  had  died  in  a  good 
cause. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a 
parley  which  resulted  in  nothing,  the 
marines  advanced  to  the  assault, 
broke  in  the  door  of  the  engine- 
house  by  using  a  ladder  as  a  hatter- 
ing-ram,  and  rushed  into  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  defenders  was  shot 
and  two  marines  wounded ;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great ;  in  an  ii^tant, 
all  resistance  was  over.  Brown  was 
sti'uck  in  the  face  with  a  saber  and 
knocked  down,  after  which  the  blow 
was  several  times  repeated,  while  a 
soldier  ran  a  bayonet  twice  into  the 
old  man's  body.  All  the  insui^nte, 
it  was  said,  would  have  been  killed 
on  tlie  spot,  had  the  Tirginians  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  with  cer- 
tainty from  tlieir  prisoners. 

Of  course,  all  Virginia,  including 
her  Govei'nor,  rushed  to  Harper's 
Ferry  upon  learning  that  all  was 
over,  and  the  insurrection  completely 
siippressed.  The  bleeding  survivors 
were  subjected  to  an  alternation  of 
querira  and  execrations,  which  they 
met  bravely,  as  they  had  confronted 
the  bullets  of  tlieir  niimerous  and 
ever-increasing  foes.  They  answered 
frankly,  save  where  their  replies 
might  pfflsibly  compromise  persons 
still  at  liberty;  and  none  of  them 
sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
had  stmek  for  Universal  Freedom  at 
aU  hazards.  The  bearing  of  Brown 
was  especially  praised  by  his  ene- 
mies (many  of  whom  have  since  won 
notoriety  in  the  rants  of  the  Ee- 
bellion),  as  remarkably  simple  and 
noble.  Among  others,  Mr.  C.  L. 
YallandJgliaiQ,  of  Ohio,  hastened  to 
visit  and  catechise  Brown,  in  the 
hope  of  making  political  capital  out 
of  his  confessions,  and  was  answered 
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frankly  and  fully.     On  liis  return  to 
Ohio,  he  said : 

"  It  is  ia  vnin  to  cndeiTnte  either  tlie  man 
or  the  conspii'aey.  Oapt.  John  Brown  is  us 
braTe  aod  resolute  a  man  as  ever  headed  an 
iasurrectioQ ;  and,  in  a  good  catise,  and  with 
a  BnfBoient  force,  wonld  have  been  a  consum- 
mate partisan  oonimimder.  He  has  coolness, 
daring,  persistency,  the  atoic  faith  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose 
unconc[uerable.  He  is  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  tlie  ordinary  iiafflan,  fanatic,  or 
madman.  Certainly,  it  was  one  of  the  beat 
planned  and  best  executed  conapiraoies  that 
ever  failed." 

On  "Wednesday  evening,  October 
19th,  after  thirty  hours  of  this  disci- 
pline, the  four  siuriving  prisoners 
were  conyeyed  to  the  jail  at  Charles- 
town  under  an  escort  of  marines. 
Brown  and  Stevens,  hadly  wounded, 
were  taken  in  a  wagon ;  Green  and 
Coppoc,  unhurt,  walked  between  files 
of  soldiers,  followed  by  hundreds, 
who  at  first  ciied,  "  Lynch  them  1" 
but  were  very  properly  shamed  into 
silence  by  Gov,  Wise. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  linger  here 
over  the  legal  proceedings  in  this 
ease ;  nor  do  the  coraplaints,  so  freely 
made  at  the  time,  of  indecent  haste 
and  unfair  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  authorities,  seem  fully  justi- 
fied. That  the  conviction  and  death 
of  Brown  and  his  associates  were  pre- 
determined, is  qmte  probable;  but 
the  facts  and  the  nature  of  the  ease 
were  notorious,  beyond  dispute ;  and 
Yirginia  had  but  this  alternative— 
to  hang  John  Brown,  or  to  abol- 
ish Slavery.  She  did  not  clioose 
to  abolish  Slavery ;  and  slie  had  no 
remaining  choice  but  to  hang  John 
Brown.  And  as  to  trying  him  and 
Stevens  while  still  weak  and  suifer- 
ing  severely  from  their  wounds — nei- 
ther able  at  times  to  stand  up— it 
must  be  considered  that  the  whole 
State  had  been  ten-or-strieken  by  the 


first  news  of  their  attempt,  and  that 
fears  of  insurrection  and  of  an  armed 
rescue  were  still  widely  prevalent. 
That  the  lawyers  of  the  vicinage  who 
were  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the 
prisoners  did  their  duty  timidly  and 
feebly,  is  certain;  but  they  shared, 
of  course,  not  only  the  prejudices  but 
the  terrors  of  their  neighbors,  and 
knew  that  the  case,  at  any  rate,  was 
hopeless. 

Brown's  conduct  throughout  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  bittei'- 
est  enemies.  When  his  papers  were 
brought  into  court  to  be  identified, 
he  said :  "  I  will  identify  any  of  my 
handwriting,  and  save  all  trouble.  I 
am  ready  to  face  the  musie."  When 
a  defense  of  insanity  was  suggested 
rather  than  interposed,  he  repelled  it 
with  indignation.  Wlien,  after  his 
conviction,  he  was  suddenly  brought 
into  court,  on  the  let  of  November, 
to  Usten  to  the  judgment,  and  directed 
to  stand  up,  and  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
though  taken  by  sui-prise  and  some- 
what confused,  he  spoke  gently  and 
tenderly  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every  thing  bat 
what  I  have  all  along  admitted — the  design 
on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves,  I  intended 
certainly  to  have  made  a  clear  thing  of  that 
matter,  as  I  did  last  winter,  when  I  went 
into  Missoni'i,  and  tiiere  took  slaves  without 
the  snapping  of  a  gnn  on  either  side,  moved 
them  through  the  country,  and  finally  left 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  agmn,  on  a  lai-ger  scale. 
That  was  alllintended.  I  never  did  intend 
murder,  or  treason,  or  the  destmction  of 
property,  or  to  escite  or  incite  slaves  to 
rebellion,  or  to  mate  insurrection. 

"I  have  another  objeotioa;  aad  that  is, 
it  is  unjust  that  I  should  suffer  such  a 
penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  mamier 
which  I  admit  has  been  fiurfj  proved — (for 
I  admire  the  trnthfulness  nnd  candor  of  the 
greater  poi'lJon  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  this  case) — had  I  so  interfered  in 
behalf  of  tlie  I'ich,  the  powerful,  the  intelli- 
gent, the  so-called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  any 
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of  their  friends,  either  father,  motlier, 
brother,  Mster,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of 
that  class,  and  suffered  and  sajirificed  what  I 
have  in  this  interference,  it  ■would  have 
heen  all  right,  and  every  man  in  this  Court 
would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  ot  re 
ward  rtoer  than  pnnishment, 

"This  Court  acknowledges,  as  I  wijpose 
the  validity  of  the  Law  of  God.  I  eee  a 
book  Maaed  here  which  I  anppoae  to  1  e  the 
Bible,  or,  at  least,  the  New  Testament 
That  teaches  me  that  all  things  'whatsoever 
I  would  that  men  ahonld  do  unto  me  I 
slionld  do  even  bO  to  them  '  It  teaches  nie 
further,  to  'lemember  those  tliat  aie  m 
bonds  as  bomid  with  them  '  I  endeavored 
to  act  Tipon  that  instrui  tiun  I  say  I  am 
yet  too  young  to  nnderatand  that  trod  is 
any  respecter  oi  persons  I  believe  that  to 
have  interfered  as  1  have  done,  oa  1  have 
always  tieely  admitted  I  liave  done  in 
behalf  of  IIis  despised  poor,  v,  as  not  wrong; 
bat  right,  Now,  if  it  i"*  deemed  neoeasary 
that  1  should  torJeit  my  lite  toi  the  tiirtlier 
ance  of  the  ends  of  justice  and  mingle  my 
blood  further  with  ti  e  b!  d  t  y  children, 
and  with  the  blood  f  m  11  m  his  slave 
country  whose  ight  a  1  garded  by 
wicked,   cruel,  ad      j    t  tmeuta — I 

submit:  so  let  it  b   d 

"  Let  mo  Bay  on    w    i  f  rth 

"I  feel  entirely  sat  "Bed  h  the  treat- 
ment I  have  received  on  my  trial.  Consid- 
ering all  the  ciroumstanoes,  it  has  been 
moi-6  generons  than  I  espect-ed.  But  I  feel 
no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have  stated 
from  the  flrat  what  was  my  intention  and 
■what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason,  or  excite  slaves 
to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection. 
1  nerer  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  hut 
always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind. 

"Let  rae  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  atatementa  made  by  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  me,  I  hear  it  has  heen  stated 
by  Bome  of  tliem  that  I  have  induced  them 
to  join  me.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do 
y  this  to  injure  them,  but  as  regretting 


pai-t  at  tlieir  o 


their  weakneaa.    There 
but  joined 
greater  pt 
ber  of  tiu 

came  to  me,  and  that 
have  stated, 

"  Now  I  have  done. 


of  them 
«a  accord,  and  the 
1  expense,  Anum- 
r,  and  never  had  a 
.til,  till  the  day  they 
13  for  the  purpose  I 


Among  tlie  many  letters  addresaed 
to  >iivn  while  iu  prison  ■was  one  from 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  sought,  but 
did  not  obtain,  from  the  Virginia  au- 


thorities, permission  to  visit  him  in 
liis  prison.  Her  letter  to  Brown  was 
answered  aa  follows : 

Mrs  L.  Makia.  Child  ; 
My  dear  Friend  (such  yon  prove  to  be, 
though  a  stranger) ; — Your  most  kind  letter 
has  reached  me,  with  the  kind  offer  to  come 
here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
piess  iiiy  gratitude  for  yonr  great  sympathy, 
1  id  at  liie  same  to  propose  to  yon  a  differ- 
ent course,  tc^ether  with  my  reasons  for 
■ni  hmg  it.  I  should  certiunly  he  greatly 
pleased  to  become  pereonally  acquainted  witli 
one  BO  gifted  and  so  Idnd;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  seeing  some  objections  to  it,  under 
piesent  circumstances.  First,  I  am  in 
chi  ge  of  a  most  humane  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  family,  have  rendered  me  every 
possible  attention  1  have  desired,  or  that 
conll  be  of  tha  least  mivantage;  and  I  am 
10  fai  recovered  from  my  wounds  as  no 
longer  to  require  nursing.  Then,  again,  it 
would  subject  you  to  great  persona!  incon- 
veiiienca  and  heavy  expense,  withont  doing 
me  any  good. 

"  Allow  me  to  name  to  you  another  chan- 
nel through  which  you  may  rea«h  me  with 
your  sympathies  much  more  effectually.  I 
have  at  home  a  wife  and  three  young  daugh- 
tei's — the  youngest  but  little  over  five  yeai-a 
old,  the  oldest  nearly  sixteen.  I  have  aJso 
two  daughters-in-law,  whose  husbands  have 
both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is  also 
another  widow,  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose 
husband  fell  here.  "Whether  ahe  is  a  mother 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  All  tliess,  my  wife  in- 
cluded, Hve  at  North  Elba,  Esaex  County, 
New  York.  I  have  a  middle-aged  son,  who 
hM  been,  in  some  degree,  a  cripple  from 
his  childhood,  who  would  have  as  much  aa 
he  could  well  do  to  earn  a  living.  He  was 
a  most  dreadful  sufferer  in  Kansas,  and  lost 
all  he  had  laid  up.  He  has  not  enough  to 
c'othe  himself  for  the  winter  comfortably, 
1  have  no  living  son,  or  son-in-law,  who  did 
not  suffer  terribly  in  Kansas. 

"Now,  dear  friend,  would  you  not  aa 
soon  contribute  fifty  centa  now,  and  a  like 
sum  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very  poor 
and  deeply  afflicted  persons,  to  enable  them 
to  supply  themselves  and  their  children  with 
bread  and  very  plain  clothing,  and  to  enable 
the  children  to  i-eceive  a  common  English 
education  f  Will  you  also  devote  your  ener- 
gies to  induce  others  to  join  in  giving  a  like 
amount,  or  any  other  amount,  to  conatitute 
ft  little  fnnd  for  the  purpose  named  f 

"I  cannot  see  how  your  coming  here 
cnn  do  me  the  least  good,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  you  can  do  me  immense  good  where 
you  are.  I  am  quite  cheerful  under  all  my 
afllictiDg  circumstances  and  prospects ;  hav- 
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infr,  as  I  humbly  trust,  '  tlie  peace  of  God, 
which  paasetli  all  understanding,'  to  mis  in 
my  heart.  You  may  make  such  use  of  this 
as  you  see  fit,  God  Almighty  bless  and  re- 
ward you  a  thonaand  fold  I 

"  Yours,  in  sincerity  and  tmth, 

"Jobs  Beows." 
His  letter  to  his  family,  written  a 
week  after  his  sentence  to  death,  is 
■as  follows : 

"  OniELESTO'WH,  jErPBKSON  Co.,  Va., 
"  8th  Not.,  1859. 
"Dear  Wife  and  Ohildi-en— Every  one: 
I  will  begin,  by  sajiug  that  I  have  in  aome 
d^ree  recovered  ti'om  my  wounds,  bnt  that 
I  am  quite  weak  in.  my  bach,  aud  sore  about 
my  left  kidney.  My  appetite  has  been  quite 
good  for  most  of  the  time  since  I  was  hurt. 
I  am  supplied  with  ahnost  every  thing  I 
could  deaij-e  to  make  me  comfortable,  and 
the  little  I  do  laok  (aome  articles  of  clothing, 
which  I  lost),  I  may  perhaps  soon  get  agiun. 
I  am,  besides,  q,uite  cheerful,  having-  (as  I 
trast)  the  peace  of  God,  which  'passeth  all 
underatanding,'  to  'rule  in  my  heart,'  and 
the  testimony  (in  some  degree)  of  a  good 
conscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether 
iu  TMU.  I  can  trust  God  with  both  the 
time  aud  the  manner  of  my  death,  believing, 
as  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  tliia  time  to  seal 
my  tealimony  (for  God  and  humanity)  with, 
my  bloitd,  will  do  vastly  move  toward  ad- 
vancing the  cause  I  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  than  all  I  have  done  in  my 
life  before.  I  beg  of  you  all  meekly  and 
quietly  to  submit  to  thia ;  not  feeling  yonr- 
selvea  in  the  least  degraded  on  that  account. 
Remember,  dear  wife  and  children  all,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  suffered  a  moat  esoruciat- 
ing  death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under  the 
most  aggravating  oiroumstaiioes.  Thinfe, 
also,  of  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and 
Ohristlans  of  former  days,  who  went  through 
greater  tribulations  than  you  or  I ;  and  (ti-y 
to)  be  reconciled,  May  God  Almighty  com- 
fort all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  your  eyes.  To  Him  be  endless 
praise.  Think,  too,  of  the  crushed  millions 
who  '  have  no  comforter.'  I  chai^  you  all 
never  (in  your  triala)  to  forget  the  griefe  of 
'  tlie  poor  that  ci-y,  and  of  those  that  have 
none  to  help  them.'  I  wrotemostearnestly 
to  my  dear  and  afflicted  wife  notto  come  on, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate.  J  will  now  give 
her  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Firat,  it 
would  use  up  all  the  scanty  means  she  haa, 
or  is  at  all  likely  to  have,  to  make  herself 
and  children  comfoi-table  hereafter.  For  let 
me  tell  yon  that  the  sympathy  that  is  now 
aroused  in  your  behalf  may  not  always  follow 
you.  There  is  but  little  more  of  the  ro- 
mantic about  helping  poor  widows  and  their 


children  than  there  is  about  trying  to  relieve 
poor  'niggers.'  Again,  the  little  comfort  it 
might  afford  us  to  meet  again  would  be 
deai-ly  bought  by  the  pains  of  a  final  separa- 
tion. We  must  part; and,  I  feel  assured,  for 
us  to  meet  under  such  dreadful  oirourastan- 
ces  would  only  add  to  our  distress.  If  she 
come  on  here,  she  must  be  only  a  gazing- 
stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be 
remarked  npou  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action,  and  by  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  papers  thronghont  the  whole 
country.  Again,  it  is  my  most  decided 
judgment  that  in  quietly  and  submissively 
staying  at  home,  vastly  more  of  generous 
sympathy  will  reach  her,  without  such 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  feeling  as  she  must  put 
up  with  if  she  comes  on.  The  visits  of  one 
or  two  female  IWonds  that  have  come  on 
here  have  produced  great  esoitement,  which 
ia  very  annoying,  and  they  oannot  possibly 
do  me  any  good.  O  Mary,  do  not  come ; 
but  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  (of  those 
who  love  God  and  their  fel!ow-men)  where 
no  separation  mast  follow,  'They  shall  go 
no  more  out  forever.'  I  greatly-  long  to 
liear  from  some  one  of  yon,  and  tolcamany 
thing  that  in  any  way  affects  your  welfare. 
I  sent  yon  ten  dollars  the  other  day.  Did 
you  get  it?  I  have  also  endeavored  to  stir 
up  Christian  friends  to  visit  and  write  to 
you  in  your  deep  affliction.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  heed  the 
call.  Write  to  me,  care  of  Oapt.  John  Avis, 
Oharlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va. 

"'Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  com- 
fort.' May  all  your  names  be  'written  in 
the  Iamb's  book  of  life' — may  you  all  have 
the  pm'ifying  and  sustaining  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion — is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
"  John  Bkown. 

"P.  S.  I  cannot  remember  a  night  bo 
dark  as  to  have  hindered  the  coming  day, 
nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to  pi^e- 
vent  tiie  return  of  warm  suashine  and  a 
cloudless  sky.  But,  beloved  ones,  do  re- 
memiier  that  this  is  not  your  rest,  that  in 
this  world  you  have  no  abiding-place  or 
continuing  city.  To  God  and  His  infinite 
mercy  I  dways  commend  you.        J.  B." 

"  Bov.  9." 

During  the  forty-two  days  of  his 
confinement  at  Chai'lestown,  Brown 
received  several  visits  from  sympa- 
thizing Northern  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  never  hefore  seen  him. 
His  wife,  overcoming  many  obstacles, 
was  finally  permitted  to  spend  a  few 
honra  in  hia  ceil,  and  to  take  Bupper 
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with  him  a  short  time  before  hie 
death.  No  Virginians,  bo  far  as  la 
■known,  proffered  him  any  words  of 
kindness,  unless  it  were  the  revei'end 
clergy  of  the  neighborhood,  who  ten- 
dered him  the  solace  of  religion  after 
their  fashion,  which  he  civilly,  but 
firmly,  dechned.  He  could  not  re- 
cognize any  one  who  juatitied  or  pal- 
liated Slavery  as  a  minister  of  the 
God  he  worshiped,  or  the  Saviour 
in  whom  he  trusted.  He  held  argu- 
ments on  several  occasions  with  pro- 
Slavery  clergymen,  but  recognized 
them,  as  men  only,  and  not  as  invest- 
ed with  any  peculiar  sanctity.  To 
one  of  them,  who  sought  to  reconcile 
Slavery  wiUi  Ohristianity,  he  said: 
"Jfy  dear  Sir,  you  know  nothing 
about  Christianity ;  you  will  have  to 
learn  the  A  B  Cs  in  the  le^on  of 
Christianity,  as,  I  find  you  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I,  of  course,  respect  you  as  a  gentle- 
man-; but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentle- 
man."    The  argument  here  closed. 

The  following  characteristic  letter 
was  written  by  him,  while  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  a  relative  then  re- 
siding in  "Windham,  Ohio : 

"  OHAEtESTowN,  JErrBBsoiT  Oo.,  Va.,  ) 
19Ui  Nov.,  1850.      ( 

"EEr.  LnTHBE  HcTMPHEEY — M^/  Dear 
Syiend:  Toar  kindletter  of  the  lathinstaufc 
is  now  before  me.  8c  far  as  iiiy  knowledge 
goes  as  to  our  mntual  kindred,  I  snppoBe  I 
am  tl>e  firat  since  tho  landing  of  Peter  Brown 
from  the  Mayflower  that  haa  either  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  ov  to  th's  gallows. 
Bnt,  my  dear  old  friend,  let  not  that  fact 
alone  grieve  you.  You  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten bow  and  where  onr  grandfather  (Cap- 
tain John  Brown)  fell  in  1116,  and  that  he, 
too,  might  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  Lad 
oircumatances  been  but  very  little  different. 
The  faet  that  a  man  dies  nnder  the  hand  of 
an  eseontiouer  (or  otherwise)  haa  but  little 
to  do  with  his  trne  charaetei",  as  I  suppose. 
John  Eogers  perished  at  the  stake,  a  great 
and  good  man,  as  I  suppose :  but  his  doing 
SO  does  not  prove  that  any  other  man  who 


haa  died  in  the  same  way  was  good  or  other- 
wise. Whether  I  have  any  reason  to  '  be  of 
good  cheer'  {or  not)  in  view  of  my  end,  I  can 
assure  yon  that  I  feel  so ;  and  that  I  am  to- 
tally blinded  if  I  do  not  reaUy  osperience 
that  strengthening  and  oonsolation  you  so 
faithfully  implore  in  my  behalf.  The  God 
of  our  Fathers  reward  your  fidelity !  I  nei- 
ther feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  my  imprisonment,  my  ohalo,  or 
mj  near  prospect  oldealA  by  hanging.  I  feel 
assured  'that  not  one  hair  ahall  fall  from 
my  head  without  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father.'  I  also  feel  that  1  have  long  been 
endeavoring  to  hold  exactly  '  each  a  fast  as 
God  has  chosen.'  See  the  passage  in  laaiah 
which  you  have  qnoted.  Fo  part  of  my  life 
has  been  more  happUy  spent  than  that  I  have 
spent  here,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  no  part 
has  been  spent  to  better  purpose.  I  would 
not  say  this  boaatingly ;  bnt  '  thanks  he  unto 
God  who  giveth  nathe  victory,'  througli  in- 
finite grace. 

"I  should  be  60  years  old  were  I  to  live 
till  May  fl,  1860.  I  have  enjoyed  much  of 
life  as  it  is,  and  have  been  remarkably  pros- 
perous, having  early  leai'ned  to  regard  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others  as  my  own. 
I  have  never,  since  I  can  remember,  required 
a  great  amonnt  of  sleep,  so  that  I  coneluda 
that  I  have  ali-eady  enjoyed  fall  an  average 
number  of  waking  tours  with  those  who 
reach  their  'three-score  years  and  ten.'  I 
liave  not  as  yet  been  driven  to  the  use  of 
glasses,  but  can  see  to  read  and  write  quite 
comfortably;  But,  more  than  that,  I  have 
generally  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health, 
I  might  go  on  to  reconnt  unnumbered  and 
unmerited  blessings,  among  which  would  he 
some  very  severe  affliotiona ;  and  those  the 
most  needed  blessmgs  of  all.  And  now, 
when  I  think  how  e^y  I  might  be  left  to 
spoil  all  I  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  I  hardly  dare  wish  another  voy- 
age, even  if  I  had  tlie  opportunity.  It  is  a 
longtime  since  we  met;  but  we  shall  now 
soon  come  together  in  our  '  Father's  house,' 
I  trust.  'Let  us  hold  fast  that  we  already 
have,'  remembering  '  we  ahall  reap  in  dne 
time  if  we  faint  not.'  'Thanks  be  ever  unto 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
Jeans  Christ  our  Lord,'  And  Dow,  my  old 
warm-hearted  Mend,  •  Gfood-bye.' 
"  Yonr  affectionate  cousin, 

"  JoiiM  Bkown." 

The  2d  of  December  waa  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  !N"early 
three  thousand  militia  were  eai'ly  on 
the  ground.  Pears  of  a  forcible  rescue 
or  of  a  EervUe  insurrection  prevented 
a  large  attendance  of  citizens,     Can- 
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non  were  so  planted  as  to  sweep  every 
approacli  to  the  jail,  and  to  blow  the 
prisoner  into  sbreds  npon  the  first  in- 
timation of  tnmvilt,  Virginia  held 
lier  breath  until  she  heai"d  that  the 
old  man  was  dead. 

Brown  rose  at  daybreak,  and  con- 
tinued writing  with  energy  until  half- 
past  ten,  when  he  was  told  to  prepare 
to  die.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
sheriff,  visited  the  cell  of  Copeland 
and  Green,  to  whom  he  handed  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  sajdng  he 
had  no  more  use  for  money,  and  bade 
them  adieu.  He  next  visited  Cook 
and  Ooppoc,  tiie  former  of  whom  had 
made  a  confession,  which  he  pro- 
nounced false ;  saying  he  had  never 
sent  Oook  to  Harper's  Ferry,  as  he 
had  stated.  He  handed  a  quarter  to 
Coppoc  also,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  parted.  He  then  visited  and 
bade  a  kindly  good-bye  to  hia  more 
especial  comrade,  Stevens,  gave  him 
a  quarter,  and  charged  him  not  to 
betray  his  friends.  A  sixth,  named 
Hazlett,  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  bnt  he  did  not  visit  him,  de- 
■nying  all  knowledge  of  him. 

He  walked  out  of  the  jail  at  11 
o'clock;  an  eye-witness  said — "with 
a  radiant  countenance,  and  the  step 
of  a  conqueror."  His  face  was  even 
joyous,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  probably  his  was  the  lightest 
heart  in  Ohai'lestown  tliat  day.  A 
black  woman,  with  a  little  child  in 
her  arms,  stood  by  the  door.  He 
stopped  a  moment,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  the  cliild  affectionately.  An- 
other black  woman,  with  a  child,  aa 
he  passed  along,  exclaimed :  "  God 
bless  you,  old  man !  I  wish  I  could 
help  you ;  but  I  can't."  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He 
mounted  the  wagon  beside  his  jailor, 


Capt,  Avis,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
bravest  of  his  captors,  who  had  treat- 
ed him  very  kindly,  and  to  whom  he 
was  profoundly  gratefiil.  The  wagon 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  six  com- 
panies of  militia.  Being  asked,  on 
the  way,  if  he  felt  any  fear,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  has  been  a  chfii'aeteristie 
of  me  from  infancy  not  to  suffer  from 
physical  fear,  I  have  suffered  a 
thousand  times  more  from  bashful- 
ness  than  from  fear."  The  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  he  remarked,  as 
he  rode,  that  the  country  seemed 
very  beautiful.  Arrived  at  the  gal- 
lows, he  said :  "  I  see  no  citizens 
here;  where  are  they  ?"  "None bnt 
the  troops  are  allowed  to  be  present," 
was  the  reply.  "  That  ought  not  to 
be,"  said  he;  "citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  as  well  as  oth- 
ers." He  bade  adieu  to  some  ac- 
quaintances at  tlie  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  was  fii'st  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold. His  step  was  still  firm,  and 
his  bearing  calm,  yet  hopeful.  The 
hour  having  come,  he  said  to  Capt, 
Avis :  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me."  His 
elbows  and  ankles  being  pinioned, 
the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
the  hangman's  rope  adjusted  around 
his  neck,  he  stood  waiting  for  death. 
"  Capt.  Brown,"  said  the  sheriff, 
"you  are  not  standing  on  the  drop. 
Will  you  come  forward  ?"  "  I  can't 
see,"  was  his  firm  answer ;  "  you 
must  lead  me."  The  slieriff  led  him 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  drop. 
"  Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief, 
and  let  yon  drop  it  as  a  signal  V 
"!No;  I  am  ready  at  any  time ;  but 
do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting." 
In  defiance  of  this  reasonable  request, 
he  was  kept  standing  thus  several 
minutes,  while  a  military  parade  and 
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display  of  readiness  to  repel  an  ima- 
ginary foe  were  enacted.  The  time 
seemed  an  hour  to  the  impatient 
Bpectators ;  even  the  soldiers  began 
to  murmur — "  Shame !"  At  last,  the 
order  was  given,  the  rope  cut  with  a 
hatchet,  and  the  trap  fell ;  but  so 
short  a  distance  that  the  victim  con- 
tinued to  struggle  and  to  suffer  for 
a  considerable  time.  Being  at  length 
duly  pronounced  dead,  he  was  cut 
down  after  thirty-eight  minutes'  sus- 


Eis  body  wa 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  delivered  to  his 
widow,  by  whom  it  was  borne  to  her 
far  northern  home,  among  the  moun- 
tains he  BO  loved,  and  where  he  was 
so  beloved,' 

There  let  it  rest  forever,  while  the 
path  to  it  is  worn  deeper  and  deeper 
by  the  pilgrim  feet  of  the  race  he 
so  bravely  though  rashly  endeavored 
to  rescue  from  a  hideous  and  debas- 
ing thraldom  t 


THE    PRESIDE:NTIAL    canvass    or    1860. 


The  vote  polled  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  solid  strength,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Itepublican  party.  It  was  swelled 
in  part  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
Col.  Fremont,  whose  pi^evious  career 
of  adventure  and  of  daring— his  ex- 
plorations, discoveries,  privations,  and 
perils — appealed,  in  view  of  his  com- 
parative youth  for  a  Pr^idential  can- 
didate, with  resistless  fascination,  to 
the  noble  young  men  of  our  country; 
whOeliis  silence  andpatiencetlirougli- 
ont  the  canvass,  under  a  perfect  tem- 
pest of  preposterous  yet  annoying 
calumnies,  had  contributed  to  widen 
the  circle  of  his  admirers  and  friends. 
A  most  wanton  and  brutal  personal 
assault'  on  Senator  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Kepresentative  Brooks 
of  South  Carolina,  abetted  '     ~ 


sentatives  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Edmundson,  of  Virginia,  doubt- 
less contributed  ako  to  swell  the  Re- 
pubHcan  vote  of  the  following  Au- 
tumn. Mr.  Sumner  had  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Kansas  question— a  speech  not  witli- 
out  grave  faults  of  conception  and  of 
style,  but  nowise  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  decencies  of 
debate  by  unjustifiable  pei-sonalities. 
Yet,  on  the  assumption  that  its  au- 
thor had  therein  unwarrantably  as- 
sailed and  ridiculed  Judge  Butler — 
one  of  South  Carolina's  Senators, 
and  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brooks — he 
was  assaulted  by  surprise  while  sit- 
ting in  hia  place  (though  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  Senate  had  adjourned 
for  the  day),  knocked  to  tlie  floor 
and  beaten,  while  helpless 


Cook,  Coppoc,  Copeland,  and  Green  (a  black), 
■B  hanged  at  Charlestown  a  fortDight  after 
wa— December  16tii;  Steveos  and  Hazlitt 
'e  likewiee  hanged  on  the  16th  of  Marcli 
The  confederates  of  Brown,  who 


Bucceeded  in  making  their  escape,  were  Owen 
Brown,     Barclay    Coppoe,    Charles     P,    Tidd, 
Francia  Jackson  Merriam,  and  Osborne  P.  An- 
derson, a  colored  man. 
'  May  22,  185S. 
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and  uneonscions,  till  the  rage  of  his 
immediate  assailant  was  thoroughly 
satiated.  Mr.  Sumner  waa  so  much 
injured  as  to  he  compelled  to  ahan- 
don  Ms  seat  and  take  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  where,  under  the  best  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  health  was  slowly 
restored.  The  infliction  on  Brooks, 
by  a  Waahington  court,  of  a  paltry 
fine'  for  this  outrage,  tended  to  deep- 
en and  diffuse  popular  indignation  at 
the  North,  which  the  ur 
election  of  Broolffi — ^he 
signed,  hecause  of  a  vote  of  censure 
from  a  majority  of  the  House — did 
not  tend  to  allay.  Of  Fremont's  ag- 
gregate vote — 1,54:1,812 — it  is  proha- 
ble  that  aU  above  1,200,000  was  giv- 
en him  on  grounds  personal  to  him- 
self, or  from  impulses  growing  out  of 
the  Sumner  outrage. 

Accordingly,  the  elections  of  1857 
exhibited  a  diminution  of  Eepubli- 
can  strength — ^the  eleven  States  which 
had  voted  for  Fremont,  giving  him  an 
aggregate  popular  majority  of  over 
250,000,  now  giving  biit  little  over 
50,000  for  the  Eepuhlican  tickets. 
All  the  New  England  States  were 
stiil  carried  by  the  Kepnblicans,  but 
by  majorities  diminished,  in  the  aver- 
age, more  than  half,  while  that  of 
Connecticut  was  reduced  from  7,715 
to  546.  So,  in  Ohio,  Gov.  Chase  was 
this  year  reelected  by  1,481,  though 
Eremont  had  16,623;  while  Gov. 
Lowe,  in  Iowa,  had  but  2,151,  where 
Fremont  had  received  7,784 ;  and 
Gov.  Handall  was  chosen  in  Wis- 
consin by  barely  118,  whei-e  Fremont 
had  received  18,247.  No  Eepubli- 
can   State  was   actually  revolution- 


ized, however,  but  New  York;  where 
— -owing,  in  part,  to  local  questions 
and  influences — Fremont's  magnifi- 
cent plurahty  of  80,000  was  changed 
to  a  Democratic  plurality  of  18,000. 
It  appeared  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
Fi'ee  States,  that  the  decline  or  disso- 
lution of  the  "American"  or  Fill- 
more party  inured  mainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  triumphant  Democra- 
cy ;  though  Pennsylvania,  and  possi- 
bly Ehode  Island,  were  exceptions. 
To  swell  the  resistless  tide,  Minne- 
sota and  Oregon — ^both  in  the  ex- 
treme North — each  framed  a  State 
Constitution  this  year,  and  took  po- 
sition in  line  with  the  dominant 
party — Minnesota  by  a  small,  Ore- 
gon by  an  overwhelming,  majority 
— the  two  swelling  by  four  Sena- 
tors and  four'  Representatives  the 
already  invincible  strength  of  the 
Democracy. 

The  Opposition  was  utterly  power- 
less against  this  surge ;  but  what 
they  dare  hardly  undertake,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  able  to  efiect.  By  his 
utterly  indefensible  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Lecompton  Constitution 
upon  Kansas,  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  his  smooth  and  voluble  pro- 
fessions regarding  "Popular  Sover- 
eignty," "the  will  of  the  majority," 
etc.,  etc.,  he  enabled  the  Kepub- 
licans,  in  1858,  to  hold,  by  majorities 
almost  uniformly  increased,  all  the 
States  they  had  carried  the  preceding 
year,  and  reverse  the  last  year's  ms/- 
jority  against  them  in  New  York; 
carry  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time 
by  over  26,000  majority;  triumph 
even  in  New  Jersey  under  an  equiv- 


'  Of  $31111 

'  Minnewta   cliosa    th 
!nusB,  fin  the  nssumption  tliat  her  population 

■as  BufficiPiit  t"  warrant  lier  in  claiming  that 


number— or,  at  lasat,  soon  would  be. 
since  chosen  but  two,  being  entiUed  i 
—in  fact,  liardly  to  so  many — under  I 
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oeal  OTgamzatioii ;  bring  over  Min- 
nesota by  a  close  vote;  and  swell 
their  majority  in  Ohio  to  fully  20,000, 
They  "were  beaten  in  Indiana  on  the 
State  ticket  by  a  very  slender  major- 
ity, but  carried  seven  of  the  eleven 
Bepresentativ^  in  Congress,  beside 
helping  elect  an  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat  in  another  district ;  while 
Miehigan,  Iowa,  and  "Wisconsin,  chose 
Kepublican  tickete — as  of  late  had 
been  nsual  with  them — by  r^pect- 
able,  majoriti^  and  the  last  named 
by  one  increased  to  nearly  6,000. 
California  and  Oregon  still  adhered 
to  Democracy  of  the  moat  pro-Slavery 
type,  by  decisive  majorities, 

Illinois  was  this  year  the  arena  of 
a  peculiar  contest.  Senator  Douglas 
had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  effi- 
cient a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Le- 
compton  abomination,  that  a  number 
of  the  leading  Eepublicans  of  other 
States  were  desirous  that  their  Elinois 
brethren  should  unite  in  choosing  a 
Legislature  pledged  to  return  him, 
by  a  vote  substantially  unanimous,  to 
the  seat  he  bad  so  ably  filled.  But 
it  was  hardly  in  bnman  nature  that 
those  thus  appealed  to  should,  be- 
cause of  one  good  act,  recognize  and 
treat  as  a  friend  one  whom  they  had 
known  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  the 
ablest,  most  indefatigable,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  scrupidous,  of  their 
adversaries.  They  held  a  sort  of 
State  Convention,  therefore,  and  pre- 
sented AnKiHAM  LiKCOLN  as  a  Re- 
publican competitor  for  Hr.  Doug- 
las's seat ;  and  he  opened  the  canvass 
at  once,'  in  a  terse,  forcible,  and  tho- 
roughly "  radical"  speech,  wherein  he 
enunciated  the  then  startling,  if  not 
absolutely  novel,  doctrine  that   the 


JJnjhon  cam/not  permcmently  endure 
half  Slave  and  half  Free,  Said  Mr. 
Lincoln : 

"If  we  couHflrat  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  hetler 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
litiftted  with  the  ftyowed  object  and 
'  promiee  of  putting  an  end  to  Sla- 
Tery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy,  that  a^taUon  .has  not  oa\j  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  ceaae  until  a  crisia 
shall  have  been  I'eached  and  passed.  '  A 
house  divided  agdnst  itself  cannot  atond.' 
I  believe  this  Govemment  cannot  perma- 
nently endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  espeet  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall- — but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  Slavery  will  an'est  the  ftip- 
ther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mittd  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinotion;  or  its  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be- 
come alite  lawfiil  in  all  the  States,  old  as 
well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South." 

Tliis  almost  prophetic  statement, 
from  one  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  who 
had  been  known,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  a 
rather  conservative  "Whig,  was  put 
forth,  more  than  four  months  before 
Gov.  Seward, '  as  if  under  a  like  pre- 
monition of  coming  events,  said : 

"These  antagonistic  systems  ntinn 

ally  coming  into  closer  contact,      d     D 
resolte. 

"  Shall    I  tell   you  wliat   tl  11      n 

means !  They  who  think  that  t  is 
dental,  unnecessary,  the  work  t  te  este  1 
or  fanatical  agitators,  and  theref  ph 
ral,  mistake  the  case  altt^etber.  It  is  am,  ir- 
-repreasible  conflict  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces;  and  it  means  that  the 
United  Statea  muat  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding  na- 
tion, or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either 
the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  Sonth  Oarolinn 
and  the  sngar  plantations  of  Loniaiana  will 
■ultimately  bo  tilled  by  free  labor,  a»d  Charles- 
ton and  JTeiv  Orleans  become  marts  for  le- 
gitimate merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye- 
fielda    and  wheat-flelds    of  Massachuaetts 


'  At  Springfield,  III.,  June  17,  1853. 
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and  liTew  York  must  again  be  snn-eadered 
by  their  farmers  to  slave  cultnro  and  to  the 
production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  H"ew 
York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in,  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the 
failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that 
induces  so  manj  uusuccesBflil  attempts  at 
final  compromise  between  the  Slave  and 
Free  States;  and  it  is  the  existence  of 
this  great  fact  that  renders  all  such  pretend- 
ed compromises,  when  made,  viun  and 
ephemera!." 

Mr.  Liaeoln,  in  bis  brief  Spring- 
field speech,  famished  the  shortest 
and  sharpest  erposition  ever  yet 
given  of  the  doctrine  vaunted  as 
'  Popular  Sovereignty,'  viz, : 

"  This  necessity  [for  a  popular  indorse- 
ment of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill]  had  not  been  overlooked;  but 
had  beea  provided  for,  as  well  as  might  be, 
in  the  notable  argument  of '  Sqaatter  Sover- 
eignty,' othei-wis©  called  '  sacred  right  of 
self-government ;'  which  latter  phrase, 
though  espresdve  of  the  only  rightfiil  basis 
of  any  government,  was  so  perverted,  in 
this  attempted  use  of  it,  as  to  amount  to  just 
this :  That,  ^  any  one  inan  choose  to  en^laiie 
a-aother,  no  third  man  shall  be  aUowed  to 
object." 

Mr.  Douglas  promptly  joined  issue ; 
and  an  oral  canvass  of  unec[ua]ed 
interest,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  stake,  was  prosecuted  by  these 
capable  and  practiced  popular  de- 
baters, before  immense  audiences  of 
their  feUow-citizens,  up  to  the  eve  of 
the  State  Election.  In  the  event, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  successful,  securing 
54  to  46  of  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  being  promptly  reelect- 
ed by  them ;  but  the  candidates  fa- 
vorable to  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote.' 

The  Elections  of  1859  were  not  es- 
pecially significant,  save  that,  in  New 
Torlc,  what  remained  of  the  "  Ame- 
rican" party,  instead  of  nominating  a 


State  ticket  of  their  own  men,  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  selecting  their 
candidates  alternately  from  the  tickets 
of  the  two  great  parties — of  course, 
powerfully  aiding  that  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  beaten  through- 
out. The  25,000  votes  thus  cast 
elected  three  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates by  majorities  of  338  to  1,450 ; 
while  the  Republicans  placed  on  the 
"American  ticket"  bad  majorities 
ranging  from  45,104  to  49,447 ;  and 
one  Reiiublican  candidate  was  chosen 
over  the  joint  vote  of  both  the  adverse 
parties.  In  this  '*  balance-of-power" 
movement  of  the  Americans  was  fore- 
shadowed the  "  Fusion"  electoral 
tickets  of  1860. 

The  indignant,  scornful  rhetoric 
wherewith  Mr.  Webster  had  scouted 
the  suggestion,  that  Slavery  might 
possibly  be  established  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  spumed  the  idea  of  "  reenact- 
ing  the  laws  of  God"  by  prohibiting 
it  there,  had  scarcely  died  out  of  the 
public  ear,, when  the  Legislature  of 
that  vast  Territory  proceeded,  at  ite 
session  in  1869,  to  do  the  very  tiling 
which  be  had  deemed  so  inconceiva- 
ble. Assuming  the  legal  existence 
of  Slavery  in  that  Territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, the  Legislature  proceeded  to 
pass  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  in  slaves,"  where- 
by severe  penalties  were  provided 
for  "  stealing,"  or  "enticing  away" 
said  property,  or  "  inciting"  said  pro- 
perty to  "  discontent"  or  "  insubordi- 
nation," The  spirit  of  this  notable  act 
is  fairly  exhibited  in  the  following 
provisions : 


«  J'or  Lincoln,  124,693;  for  Douglas,  121,130; 
Lincola'a  plurality,  .S,5S8.  But  over  4,000  Dem- 
ocratic votes  were  scattercij  and  lost,  iu  oba- 


dieuce    to    direclions   from    Washingti 
Doi^las's  apprehended  return  being 
distMtaful 
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"Seo.  10.  Any  person  may  lawfully  take 
up  or  apprehend  any  slave  who  shall  have 
ran  away,  or  be  abaeating  Mroself  from  the 
custody  or  Bervice  of  his  master  or  owner, 
and  may  lawfully  use  or  employ  sucli  force 
as  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  or  appre- 
hend Biioh  slave;  and  such  person,  upon 
the  delivery  of  such  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  at  sneh  place  as  his  master  or 
owner  may  designate,  shall  he  entitled  to 
demand  or  recover  by  suit  any  reward 
■which  may  have  been  offered  for  fiie  appre- 
hension or  delivery  of  such  slave.  And,  if 
no  rewai'd  have  been  offei-ed,  then  snoli  per- 
son so  apprehending  such  ^ave  shall,  upon 
the  delivery  of  such  slave  to  his  master  or 
owner,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  such  slave  waa  apprehended,  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  recover  from  such 
owner  or  master  the  snm  of  twenty  doliai's, 
besides  ten  cents  for  each  mile  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  apprehan- 

"Seo.  11.  If  any  sheriff  of  any  county 
■within  this  Territory  shall  fail  or  reflise  to 
receive  with  proper  care  any  runaway  slave 
BO  offered  to  hira  for  safe-keeping,  by  such 
person  apprehending  the  same,  or  his  agent, 
sndi  sheriff  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  use  of  the  Ten-itory,  shall 
further  be  liable  to  tlie  owner  of  such  slave 
for  his  value,  recoverable  by  civil  suit,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  for  reflection  to  the  swd 

"Sbo.  SCI.  Any  slave  who  sliall  conduct 
himself  disorderly  in  a  publio  plaee,  or  shall 
give  insolent  language  or  signs  to  any  free 
white  person,  may  be  arrest&3  and  taken  by 
snch  person  before  a  jastice  of  the  peace, 
who,  upon  trial  and  conviation,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  stall  cause  his  constable  to 
give  such  slave  any  number  of  stripes  upon 
his  or  her  bare  back,  not  esoeeding  thirty- 

"  Sbo.  31.  "When  any  slave  shall  be  con- 
■victed  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for 
which  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  fine  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, the  court  passing  sentence  on  him  may, 
in  its  discretion,  snbstitnte  for  snch  fine  cor- 
poral punishment^  ot  hrandiTig,  or  stripes. 

"8eo.  SB.  No  slave  shall  be  permitted  to 
go  ft-ora  the  premises  of  his  owner  or  mas- 
ter after  sunset  and  before  sunrise,  without 
a  written  pass,  specifying  the  particular 
place  or  places  to  whidi  such  slave  is  per- 
mitted to  go ;  and  any  white  person  is  an- 
thorized  to  take  any  slave  who,  npon  de- 
mand, shall  not  eshibit  such  pass,  before 
any  jnstice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  sum- 
mary investigation,  shall  cause  sncii  slave  to 
be  whipped  with  not  more  than  thirty-nine 
stripes  upon  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  to  be 


committed  to  the  jtai,  or  custody  of  a  proper 
officer,  to  be  released  the  next  day,  on  de- 
mand and  payment  of  costs  by  the  owner 
or  master." 

Another  act  passed  "by  the  eame 
Legislature,  "Amendatory  of  the 
law  relative  to  contracts  between 
masters  and  servants"  (jpeons),  has 
this  tmique  provision,  which  might 
have  afforded  a  hint  to  Sonth  Caro- 
lina in  her  worst  estate : 

"  Sbo.  i. — No  Oonrt  of  this  Tei'ritory 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  take  cogni- 
zanoe,  of  any  cause  for  the  correction  tiiat 
masters  may  give  then"  sei'vants  for  neglect 
of  their  duties  as  servants ;  for  they  are  con- 
sidered as  domestic  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  they  should  correct  their  neglect 
and  fkults;  for,  as  soldiers  are  paniBhed  by 
their  chiefs,  without  the  intarvention  of 
the  civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  salary 
tliey  enjoy,  an  equal  right  should  be  grant- 
ed those  persons  who  pay  tlieir  money  to  be 
served  in  tlie  protection  of  their  property ; 
Pronded,  That  such  correction  shall  not  be 
inflicted  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  clubs  or 

These  acts  were  directly  inspired 
from  Washington,  and  were  enacted 
under  the  supervision  and  tutelage 
of  the  Federal  officers  stationed  in 
the  Territory.  Some  of  these  were 
personally  slaveholders ;  others  were 
only  anxioua  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  notice  and  favor  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
persuade  the  ignorant  MexicanSj  who 
mainly  composed  the  Legislature, 
that  such  acts  would  cause  the  hear 
venly  dews  of  Federal  patronage  to 
fall  in  houndless  profusion  on  the 
arid,  thirsty  hills  of  their  Territory. 
And,  while  the  number  of  slaves  held 
in  New  Mexico  might  never  be  great, 
its  salubrity,  and  the  ease  wherewith 
a  mere  subsistence  is  maintained 
there,  might  well  have  commended 
it  to  tfiTor  as  a  breeding-ground  of 
black  chattels  for  the  unhealthy 
swamps  and  lowlands  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.     In  any  case  its  sub- 
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servience  to  the  Slave  Power  was  ae- 
eured  by  the  mere  legalization  of  life- 
long bondage  and  iinrec[mted  labor 
on  its  narrow  but  fertile  intervales, 
and  in  its  mines  of  precious  ore. 

The  XXXVIth  Congr^s  aseem- 
bled  at  "Washington  Monday,  De- 
cember 5,  1859,  The  Senate  was 
still  strongly  Democratic,  thongh  the 
Eepnblican  minority  therein  bad 
grown  gradually,  until  it  numbered 
twenty-fonr,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Oregon,  were  still 
represented  by  Democrat,  as  were 
in  part  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois ;  but  the  strong  anti-Lecompton 
wave  of  1858  had  swept  into  the 
House  delegations  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion; and  these,  with  unanimous 
Republican  delegations  from  all  the 
New  England  States,  left  no  clear 
majority  for  any  party.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  Speaker,  Thomas  S.  Bo- 
cock,  Dem.,  of  Virginia,  received 
eighty-six  votes ;  John  Shei'man, 
Eep.,  of  Ohio,  sixty-six ;  Galnsha  A. 
Grow,  Rep.,  of  Pennsylvania,  forty- 
three  :  twenty-two  were  divided  be- 
tween three  "  Americans"  or  South- 
em  Whigs,  and  thirteen  were  scat^ 
tered  mainly  upon  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats :  whole  number  cast,  230 ; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  116, 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentueky,  now 
moved  that  the  House  adjourn  till 
to-morrow,  which  was  negatived — 
Teas  100 ;  Nays  130 :  whereupon 
MJ".  John  B.  Clark,'  of  Missouri, 
rose,  and,  amid  a  shower  of  objec- 
tions and  interruptions,  proposed  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : 


"  Whereas,  oertiun  members  of  this  House, 
now  in  nomination  for  Speaker,  did  indorse 
and  reeommend  the  book  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, 

"£eaohed.  That  tiie  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments of  a  certain  book  called  '  The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  Soutli — How  to  meet  it,' 
pnrporting  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Hinton  E.  Helper,  ai-e  insarreotionary  and 
hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  oonntry;  and  that  no  member  of  tliis 
House  who  liaa  indorsed  and  recommended 
it,  or  the  compend  from  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speak- 
er of  this  House." 

The  book  thus  advertised  was 
written  by  a  young  North  Carolinian 
of  the  pooi'er  middle  class,  who,  hav- 
ing migrated  to  California,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  Northern  States, 
had  imbibed  ideas  respecting  Slave- 
ry which  it  was  not  safe  to  express 
in  his  native  State.  Those  ideas  he 
had  embodied  in  his  "  Impending 
Crisis,"  which  was,  in  substance,  a 
vehement  appeal  to  the  poor  wMtes 
of  tlie  Soutii  against  pei^istence  in 
servility  to  the  slaveholders,  backed 
by  ample  statistics,  proving  Slavery 
specially  injurious  and  degi'ading  to 
fiiem,  as  well  as  baleful  and  blight- 
ing to  the  entire  South.  This  book, 
being  deemed  effective  as  an  anti- 
sSlavery  argument,  whether  in  the 
North  or  in  the  South,  had  been  re- 
commended to  general  attention,  in 
a  circular  signed  by  two  thirds,  at 
least,  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  last  Congress,  including,  of 
course,  many  of  ihose  returned  to 
the  present,  Messrs,  Sherman  and 
Grow,  between  wh'om  the  Republi- 
can vote  for  Speaker  was  divided, 
were  both  among  the  signers  of  this 
circular.  Hereupon,  Mr,  Clark  pro- 
ceeded to  make,  amid  interruptions 
and  questions  of  order,  such  a  speech 
as  a  slaveholder  might  be  expected 
to  make  on  such  a  theme ;  urging 

iclive  and  bitter  Eebel, 
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that  no  man  who  had  recommended 
Buch  a  book  as  Helper's  ought  to  te 
chosen  Speaker,  and  insisting  on  dis- 
cuBsing  the  contents  and  bearings  of 
that  book  at  leisure ;  whilst  several 
Eepublican  members,  instead  of  re- 
prehending this  discreditable  inter- 
ruption of  the  proper  business  of  the 
House,  and  demanding  that  the  Clerk 
should  proceed  to  call  the  roll  for 
another  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker, 
rose  to  deprecate,  and  explain,  and 
apologize,  and  insist  that,  iith.e,y  had 
signed  a  recommendation  of  any  sneh 
book,  it  was  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
contents,  which  they  utterly  con- 
demned and  repudiated.  Thus,  amid 
great  confusion,  Mr,  Clark  carried 
the  point  he  was  aiming  at ;  and  the 
House,  after  one  more  refusal — Yeas 
113 ;  N"ays  115— consented  to  adjourn 
at  a  little  past  two  o'clock,  without 
taking  a  second  ballot  for  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  also,  Slavery  agita- 
tion was  commenced  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  even,  before  that  body 
had  been  fairly  organized,  by  a  re- 
solve, introduced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  calling  for  the  meet  elabo- 
rate inquiry  into  the  recent  tragedy 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  requiring  the 
Select  Conomittee  thereon  to  report 
"  what  legislation  may,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  necessary  for  the  future  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  the  country," 
etc. ;  and  hereupon  the  Senate  plung- 
ed into  a  discussion,  which  lasted 
several  daj^. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  like  manner,  resumed 
his  dissertation  on  Helper  immedi- 
ately on  the  assembling  of  the  Hou&e 
next  morning,  having  all  manner  of 
documents  read  from  the  Clerk's 
desk ;  and  spinning  out  his  remai-ks 
to  the  utmost  length.     When  he  had 


closed,  Mr.  John  A.  Gihner,'  of  N.  C, 
moved  a  substitute,  condemning  all 
attempts  at  renewing  Slavery  agita- 
tion ;  whereupon  Mr,  "Washbume,  of 
111,,  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be 
laid  on  the  table,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote ;  Yeas  116 ;  Nays  116  : 
and  the  debate  went  on,  siraulta- 
neously  witlz  that  on  John  Brown 
and  his  doings  in  the  Senate.  A 
second  ballot  for  Speaker  was  not  ob- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  third 
day's  proceedings,  when  Mr.  Sher- 
man received  lOT  votes ;  Mr.  Bocock 
88 ;  Mr.  Gilmer  22 ;  and  there  were 
li  scattering.  And  still  the  two 
Houses  continued  to  debate  John 
Brown  and  Helper,  by  way  of  dis- 
cour^ng  Slavery  agitation,  inter- 
spersed with  readings  of  the  choicest 
and  spiciest  extracts  irom  Helper, 
and  occasional  ballots  for  Speaker — 
Mr.  Sherman's  vote  rising  to  112, 
while  116  were  necessary  for  a  choice.. 
The  total  vote  was  diminished,  after 
a  few  days,  as  members  paired  off 
and  left  Washington ;  but  Mr,  Sher- 
man continued  to  lack  from  three  tO' 
live  of  an  election ;  until  finally,  after- 
eight  weeks  had  been  thus  spent,  he 
peremptorily  declined ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pennington — ex-Governor  of 
Il^'ew  Jersey,  and  now,  for  tlie  first 
time,  a  member  of  the  House — was- 
presented  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Bocock 
was  also  withdrawn,  and  the  entire 
pio-81avery  strength  concenti'ated,  so. 
far  as  possible,  on  Mr.  Wm.  N.  H, 
Smith,  "  American,"  of  N.  C.  The' 
next  (fortieth). ballot  gave  Penning- 
ton 115 ;  Smith  113 ;  John  G.  Davis,, 
anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  of  Ind.,  2;, 
and  there  were  4  scattering:  neces- 
sary to  a  choice  118.  Finally,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,'  Mr.  Smith's  name' 
"  February  1,  1B60. 
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having  been  withdrawn,  the  vote  w  a-, 
declared :  for  Pennington  117 ;  John 
A.  MeClemand,  Dem.,  85  ;  John  A 
G-ihner,  Amer,,  16 ;  and  there  ti  ere 
15  scattering.  Mr.  Henry  "Wintei 
Davis,  of  Md., who  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  Americans,  now  cast  Ins 
vote  for  Pennington,  and  elected 
him — he  having  the  exact  number 
necessary  to  a  choice.  JolmW.  Fir 
ney,  anti-Lecompton  Dem.,  was  soon 
after  elected  Clerk  by  a  close  vote. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
not  merely  Democratic  of  the  Le- 
coinpton  or  extreme  pro-Slavery  caste ; 
it  was  especially  hostile  to  Senator 
Douglas,  and  determined  to  punish 
him  for  hie  powerful  oppceition  to 
the  Leeompton  bill,  by  reading  him 
out  of  the  party.  To  this  end,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  submitted '°  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  resolves,  whereof  the 
Ifollowing  is  the  most  material : 

"4.  Beeohed,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation,  or  legislation  of  an.  indirect  and 
nnfriendly  nature,  poasess  the  pi 


property  into  the  common  Territories ;  but 
it  ie  the  dnty  of  the  Federal  Goyernment 
there  to  afford  for  that,  as  for  other  species 
of  property,  the  needful  protection;  and,  if 
•experience  should  at  anytime  prove  that  the 
Jndiciary  doea  not  poaaeaa  power  to  insure 
.adeqaate  protection,  it  will  then  become  the 
■duty  of  Congress  to  snpply  such  deficiency." 

These  resolutionshemodified,  "after 
a  conference  with  friends,"  and  sub- 
mitted afr^h,"  presenting  the  mate- 
rnal proposition  in  this  shape  : 

"4.  Eeaohed.,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
^a  Territorial  L^alatare,  whether  bj  d  re  t 


lea  slit  on  or  legialatJon  of  an  indirect  and 
nitneudiy  obai'acter,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nnl  o  impair  the  eonstitntioQai  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  Stntea  to  take  his  slave 
property  mto  the  common  Territori^  and 
there  he  Id  ind  enjoy  the  same  while  the  ter- 
ritorial t,ondition  remains." 

The  discussion  of  the  series  con- 
sumed a  lai^e  share  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Senate  dnring 
the  entire  session.  It  ultimately 
tianspired  that  they  were  the 
work  if  a  'Leeompton'  or  regular 
Democratic  caucus,  and  that  their 
ulterior  object  was  the  reading  of 
Mr,  Douglas,  and  other  tenaeions 
champions  of  '  Popular  Sovereignty,' 
out  of  tlie  Democratic  party.  At 
length,"  the  Senate  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"  1.  Sesohed,  That,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
I'ederal  Oonstitntion,  the  States  adopting  the 
same  acted  severally  as  free  and  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  delegating  a  portion  of 
their  powers  to  he  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  increased  security  of 
each  against  dangers,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign;  and  that  any  intermeddling  by  any 
one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of 
their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  others,  on  any  pretest  whatever,  po- 
li1ioal,moral,  or  religious,  with  a  view  to  their 
disturbance  or  snhversion,  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  insnlting  to  the  States  so 
interfered  with,  endangers  their  domestic 
peace  and  tranqnillity — objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed — and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  tends  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  Union  itself." 

This  resolve  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  KepubUcans,  and  was  passed  by  a 
strict  party  vote — that  is,  by  the  votes 
of  all  others  in  the  affirmative,  against 
the  Eepublicans  in  the  negative  ■ 
leisSG    Nivsl'i 


!     '»  Feb.  2,  1860.  "Feb.  29   ISbO 

"May  34,  1860. 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Benjamin,  B  gler  B 
IBrigbt,  Brown,  Chesnut,  0.  0.  Clay  " 
lOcittenden,  Davis,  Ktapatricfc,  &  een  (jwin, 
Bammond,  Hempbill,  Hunter,  Ivarson,  Johnaon, 
■of  Ark.,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy  Lane 
I,  Lattiam,   Midlory,   Mason   ><  cholson 


lice    Vl\    IwB    Pgh    B 

SI  1  U  Thomson  of  N   J   Tooml     W  tfall,  and 

iulee— 36 

^f  rq— Mesa  a  L  nghim  Ohanile  01  k 
Collame  I  in  loolttl  Fo  ni  n  Foot 
Foate  e  me  Hi  Kami  n  E  1  a  K  nt 
Sunmona  Sumner  Ten  Ev  k  W  le  aid  M  il 
son— 19 
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"2.  Segolved,  TJiat  negro  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  fifteen  States  of  this  Union,  compo- 
ses an  important  portion  of  tlieir  domestio 
institntions,  inherited  fi-om  their  aiiceators, 
and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  which  it  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting an  impoi'tant  element  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  powei-s  among  the  States,  and 
that  no  cliange  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the 
pact  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union,  in  relation  to  this  institution,  can 
jnstifythem  or  their  citizens  in  open  or  cov- 
ert attaoka  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  ovei'- 
throw;  and  that  nil  such  attaolts  are  in 
manifest  violation  of  the  mutual  and  solemn 
pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other, 
given  by  the  States  respectively  on  entering 
into  the  constitutional  eoiapaot  which  formed 
the  Union,  and  are  a  manifest  hreacli  of 
faith,  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligationB." 

This  was  adopted :  Teas  36 ;  Ifaya 
20 ;  the  diTisioQ  being  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  save  that  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  Illinois,  was  now  present, 
adding  one  to  the  EepubUcan  vote. 

While  the  above  resolve  was  under 
consideration,  Mr,  Harlan,  of  Iowa, 
moved  to  add  to  it  as  follows : 

"But  the  free  discussion  of  the  mordlty 
and  expediency  of  Blaveiy  slionld  never  be 
interfered  with  by  the  laws  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  freedom  of 
apeeoh  and  of  the  press,  on  this  and  every 
other  subject  of  domestic  and  national  pol- 
icy, should  be  maintained  inviolate  in  all  the 
Stutes." 

This  was  rejected :  Yeas  20;  Naye 
36  (aa  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond resolve,  with  the  order  reversed). 

"S.  Besolved,  That  the  Union  of  these 
States  rests  on  the   equality  of  rights  and 


privileges  among  its  members;  and  that  it 
is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  whicli 
represents  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ea- 
paoity,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  discriminate 
either  in  relation  to  persons  or  property  in 
the  Territories,  which  ai-e  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give 
advantages  to  the  citizens  of  one  State  which 
are  not  equally  assured  to  those  of  every 
other  State." 

This  was  also  adopted— Teas  36 ; 
Nays  18 :  tlie  Teas,  as  npon  the  first 
vote ;  as  also  the  I^ays,  except  that 
Messrs.  Grimes  and  King  didnot  vote. 

The  next  was  the  tonchstone — its 
passage  by  a  party  vote  the  object 
of  the  movement.     It  reads ; 

"4.  Eeaolved,  That  neither  Congress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct 
legislation  or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and 
unfriendly  charaeter,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  common  Territories,  and 
there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  while  the 
temtorial  condition  remans." 

This  important  resolve — the  sen- 
tence and  death-knell  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty" — was  passed  by  the 
decisive  majority  of  thirty-five  Teas 
to  twenty-one  Nays  " — every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  present  but  Mr.  i*iigh, 
of  Ohio,  voting  for  it ;  though  Messrs. 
Latham,  of  California,  Mtch,  of  Indi- 
ana, Eiee,  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  known  in 
other  days  as  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  champions  of  lus  doctrine.  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  was  absent  through- 


"  YHis— Messrs.  Thomson  (John  E.,)  of  Kew 
Jersey,  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvaci^  Rice,  of  Minne- 
sota, Bright,  of  Indiana,  Gwin  and  Latham,  of 
California,  Lane,  of  Oregon — in  all,  seeen  from 
Free  States;  with  Messrs.  Zennady  and  Pearce, 
of  Maryland,  Hunter  and  Mason,  of  Vii^inia, 
Bra^  and  Clingman,  of  Korth  Carolina,  Chesnut 
nnd  HammoQii,  of  Soatli  Carolina,  IverBon  and 
Toombs,  of  Oeoi^iflj  C.  C  Clay  and  Pitapatriclt, 
of  Alabama,  Brown  and  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Beqjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  Mallory  snd 
Tulee,  of  Florida,  Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of 
Texas,  Crittenden  and  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  A. 
Johnson  and  Nichoison,  of  Tennessee,  Green 


and  Folk,  of  Missouri,  R.  W.  Johnson  and  Se- 
bastian, of  Arkansas — 28  from  Slave  States 
alone — every  Slave  State  but  Delaware  being 
fuUy  represented,  and  casting  its  full  vote  for 
this  proposition.    Total  35. 

The  Nays  were — Messrs.  ffessenden  and 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Clark  and  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massaeliiisects, 
SimmoDS,  of  Rhode  Island,  Dijoo  and  Poster, 
of  Connecticut,  Collamer  and  Foot,  of  Vermont, 
King,  ot  Kew  York,  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey, 
Pugk  and  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
Brigham  and  CbaniJler,  of  MichigMi,  Doolittle, 
of  Wisconsin,  Grimes  and  Harlan,  of  Iowa — 21. 
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out,  by  reason,  of  sieknesa.  The  neg- 
ative vote  on  this  grave  propoaition 
was  made  up  of  the  twenty  Kepubli- 
eans  aforesaid,  and  Mr,  Pugh.  Nei- 
ther Mr,  Crittenden,  nor  either  of 
the  Maryland  Senators,  had  tie  coti- 
rage  to  oppose  a  proposition  wherety 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davie  and  his  confede- 
rates were  permitted  to  brand,  by  an 
imposing  vote  of  the  Senate,  not  only 
the  Republicans,  biit  the  Douglas 
or  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  also — 
composing  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States — ^in 
effect,  as  unfaithful  to  their  Constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  making  war  on 
the  guaranteed  riglita  of  the  South. 

Kr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
proposed  the  following : 

"  Eesohed,  That  the  esiatir.g  oonditioa  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  does  not 
require  the  intervention  of  CoQfsresa  for  the 
pi-oioction  of  property  ia  slaves." 

To  this,  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Termont, 
moved  to  alter  the  amendment,  so  as 
to  make  it  read : 

^^  Eesohed,  That  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  does  not, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  neserioiU,  require,"  etc. 

This  was  rejected — ^Teaa  16  ;  Nays 
33.  Then  Mr.  Cliagman's  amend- 
ment was  adopted :  Teas  26 ;  Nays 
23."' 

"5.  Eesohed,  That,  if  esperieuee  should 
at  any  time  prove  that  the  Judicial  and  Ex- 
ecutive authority  do  not  possess  means  to 
insure  odeqaate  pi-otection.  to  constitu- 
tional rights  in  a  Tenitoi?,  nnd  if  the  terri- 
torial government  should  fail  or  refuse  to 
provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  will  he  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply anch  deficiency." 

Mr.  CKngman  proposed  to  amend 
tliis,  as  follows : 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Bigler,  Bingliam,  Bragg, 
Chaadler,  Clark,  Clingman,  Collamer,  Crittenden, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Harlan,  Jolmson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  La- 
tliam,  Polk,  Piigh,  Simmons,  Tea  Eyck,  Toombs, 
ICcumbuB,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 2C. 


"  Provided,  That  it  is  not  hereby  intend- 
ed to  assert  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
a  system  of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of 
Slavery," 

This  was  rejected — Teas  12 ;  Nays 
31 — only  Messrs.  Clark,  CHngman, 
Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Latham,  Pugh,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
and  Wilson,  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  original  resolution  was  then 
adopted ;  as  follows :  Teas  35 ;  Nays 
2 — Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Trumbull: 
the  Teas  being  as  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  first  resolve,  with  the  snbti'ae- 
tion  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thomson, 
and  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck. 

"6.  Beaohed,  That  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Territoiy  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
rightfully  form  a  Conatitntion.  to  be  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Union,  may  tlien,  for 
the  flret  time,  like  the  people  of  a  State 
when  forming  n  new  Constitution,  decide  for 
themselves  whether  Slavery,  as  a  doraestio 
institution,  shall  be  maintained  or  pTOhih- 
ited  within  their  jurisdiction;  and  'they 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  ■with  or 
without  Slavery,  as  their  constitution  may 
'  he  time  of  their  admission.' " 


This  was  also  ( 

as  on  the  first  re- 
solve, less  Brown,  Mallory,  and  Pugh ; 
Nays  12 — Bingham,  Chandler,  Dix- 
on, Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Pugh,  Sim- 
mons, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
and  Wilson. 

"  v.  Eesohed,  That  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  without  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed,  and  the  laws  of  1793  and  1850, 
which  were  enacted  to  secure  its  execution, 
and  the  main  features  of  wliich,  being  simi- 
lar, bear  tlje  impress  of  nearly  seventy  years 
of  sanction  by  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
should  be  honestly  and  faithfiilly  ohseiTed 
and  maintained  by  all  who  enjoy  the  bene- 

Nay3 — Messrs.  Beiyamin,  Bright,  Broivn, 
Chesnut,  Clay,  Davis,  Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Ham- 
mond, Himlsr,  Iverson,  Lane,  MaJlory,  Mason, 
Nicholson,  Pearce,  Powell,  Eioa,  Saulsbury,  Se- 
bastian, Slidell,  WlgMI,  and  Tulee— 23.  [All 
from  Slave  States  but  Br^hi,  Lane,  and  Bica.J 
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fite  of  our  compact  of  nnicm,  and  that  all 
acts  of  indivlduala  or  of  State  Ijegisiatares  to 
defeat  the  purpose  or  nullify  the  require- 
nieats  of  that  provision,  aad  the  laws  made 
in  pnrsnanoe  of  it,  are  hostile  iu  character, 
snhTeFBive  of  the  Oonatitutioii,  and  reyola- 
tionary  in  their  effecL" 

This,  the  liist  of  the  series,  was 
likewise  adopted,  as  follows:  Yeas 
36 ;  Nays  6 :  Yeas  as  in  the  first'  in- 
stance, except  that  Messrs,  Pearee 
and  Thompson  did  not  vote,  their 
places  heing  filled  by  Messrs.  Ten 
Eyet  and  Thomson ;  while  the  Nays 
were  Mesaj^.  Chandler,  Clark,  Foot, 
Hale,  Wade,  and  Wilson. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massaehu- 
setta,  to  reconsider  Mr.  Clingman's 
r^olntion  hitherto  given — ^Mr.  Wil- 
son stating  that,  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  they  wished  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  part  of  the  series,  and 
therefore  moved  the  reconsideration ; 
which  prevailed :  Yeas  26 ;  Nays  8. 
And  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clingman, 
being  reconsidered,  was  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  en- 
tire series,  without  the  change  of  a 
comma,  affinning  and  emphasizing 
the  worst  points  of  tlie  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  asserting  as  vital  truths 
propositions  which  even  the  Soiitkem 
Democracy  voted  down  when  first 
presented  to  a  Democratic  National 
Convention  by  Mr,  Yancey  in  18i8, 
were  now  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  necessary  deductions 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 


The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1856  had  decided  that  its 
succe^or  should  meet  at  Charleston, 
S.  O.J  which  it  accordingly  did,  on  the 
23dof  April,  1860, 

Abundant  premonitions  of  a  storm 
had  already  been  afforded.    One  del- 


egation from  the  State  of  New  York 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Convention 
which  nominated  State  ofttcers  at 
Syracuse  the  preceding  Autumn ; 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, mider  the  auspices  of  Mr,  Fer- 
nando Wood,  then  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Emporium,  The  former  was 
undei^tood  to  favor  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Douglas  for  President ;  the 
latter  to  oppose  it,  and  incliqe  to  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
South  might  propose  or  desire.  Two 
delegations  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
chosen  fi:om  Illinois,  under  similar 
auspices.  The  National  Committee 
had  issued  tickets  to  what  it  esteemed 
the  regulai',  or  anti-Wood,  delegation 
from  New  York,  admitting  them  to 
seats  in  the  Convention,  and  ex- 
cluding their  competitoi-s.  Francis 
E.  Ploumoy,  of  Arkansas,  was  diosen 
temporary  Chairman ;  Gen.  Caleb 
Outing,  of  Massachusetts,  was,  on 
the  second  day,  made  permanent 
President,  and  a  Committee  on  Plat- 
form, consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  appointed.  On  the  thii'd 
day,  the  contests  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  anti-Wood  delegation 
from  New  York  and  the  Douglas 
men  from  Illinois.  On  the  fourth, 
no  progress  was  made.  On  the  fifth, 
Mr,  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Plat- 
form (17  to  14),  but  representing  a 
minority  of  tlie  People  and  of  the 
Electors  of  President,  reported  a 
series,  wliereof  the  material  proposi- 
tion was  as  follows : 

"  Sesolved,  That  the  platfoi'm  adopted  at 
Cincinnati  he  affirmed,  with  the  following 
resolntioDB: 

"That  the  National  Democracy  of  the 
TMted  States  hold  tliese  cai'dinal  principles 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territones; 
First,  That  Oongreaa  has  no  power  to  ahol- 
ish  Slavery  in  the  Territoi'ies;  second,  that 
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the  Territoriftl  Legislature  lias  no  power  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  nor  to  pro- 
hibit the  intvotluctioa  of  slaves  therein,  nor 
any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  tlis  right  of 
property  in  slayes  by  any  legislation  what- 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  on 
Lehalf  of  the  members  of  said  Com- 
mittee from  all  the  Free  States  but 
Oalifornia,  Oregon,  and  Massachu- 
setts— States  entitled  to  clioose  172 
Electors,  while  those  represented  in 
the  majority  report  were  entitled 
to  but  137  Electors — ^reported  a  plal^ 
form,  which,  as  finally  modified,  was 
presented  by  Mr,  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
in  the  following  shape  : 

"1.  Besohed,  That  we,  the  Demooraoy  of 
the  Union,  in  Convention  assembled,  hereby 
declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  plat- 
form of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Oon- 
veutiou  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  be- 
lieving that  Democratic  principles  itre  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  when  applied  to 
the  same  suhject-mattei-a ;  aud  we  recom- 
mend, 33  the  only  further  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing r 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in 
the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, and  as  to  the  powera  and  duties  of 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
"United  States,  over  the  institution  of  Slavery 
within  the  Teri'itories : 

"3.  Saseft'ei?,  That  the  Demooratio  Party 
will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  8t-ates  oa  the  questions 
of  Constitutional  law. 

"  3.  BesoUed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  afford  ample  and  complete 
protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"4.  Besolved,  That  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  in  a  military,  commercial,  and 
postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States ; 
and  the  Demooratio  Party  pledge  such  con- 
stitutional government  aid  as  will  insure  the 
constraction  of  a  rdh'oad  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 

"  6.  Begohed,  That  the  Democratic  party 
are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  on  such  tenns  as  shall  be  honorable 
to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

"  6.  Rmohed,  That  the  enactments  of  State 
lef^alatures  to  defeat  the  faithful  esecution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  hostile  in 
character,  subversive  of  the  Oonstitntion, 
and  revolutionai'y  in  their  effect." 


Mr.  Avery's  report  from  the  ma- 
jority was  ultimately  modified  hy 
bim  BO  as  to  read  as  follows ; 

"Besohed,  That  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  party  at  Cincinnati  be 
affirmed,  witli  the  loUowing  explanatory  res- 
olutions : 

"  M,T3t.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory 
organized  by  an  aet  of  Congress,  is  provi- 
sional and  temporary:  and,  during  its  exist- 
ence, all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property 
in  the  Territory  without  their  rights,  either 
of  person  or  property,  lieiug  destroyed  or 
impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial  legis- 
lation. 

"  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons 

and  property  in  tha  Territories,  and  wherever 
else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

^^  Third.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Terri- 
toiy  having  an  adequate  population  form  a 
State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty 
commences,  and,  being  consummated  by  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States ; 
and  the  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union,  wliether  its 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery. 

"  FouTih.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Onba, 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Sptun,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

"iii/i'A.  ThattheenactmentsofStatelegis- 
latures  to  defeat  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
ITugitive  Slave  Law,  ai'e  hostile  in  character, 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effect. 

"Sixth.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United 
States  recognize  it  as  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  &overnment  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizen  in  all  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or 
in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
native-born  citizens. 

"  TFftisreas,  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of 
the  age,  in  a  politioal,  commercial,  postal 
and  military  ijoiat  of  view,  is  a  speedy  com- 
munication between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts :    Therefore,  be  it 

"  Besohed,  Tliat  the  Deraooratic  party  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some 
bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  for  tlie  construction  of 
a  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  earliest  praotioa- 
ble  period." 

[The  report  concludes  with  resolves  6  and 
6  of  the  Douglas  platform,  for  which  see 
preceding  oolunm.] 
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Gen.  Eenj.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, disagreeing  witii  both  these  re- 
ports, proposed  simply  to  reaffirm  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  there  stop. 

The  majority  report,  it  will  be  no- 
ted, wae  concurred  in  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  Committee,  of  each  of 
the  fifteen  Slave  States,  with  those  of 
California  and  Oregon,  Mr.  Avery, 
in  introducing  it,  very  frankly  and 
fairly  set  forth  its  object,  and  the 
grounds  of  difference  with  the  minor- 
ity, as  follows : 

"I  have  stated  that  we  demand  at  the 
hands  of  our  Northern  hrethren.  upon  this 
fioor  that  the  great  principle  which  we  cher- 
ish should  be  reoogaiEed,  and  in  that  view  I 
epeak  the  common  sentiments  of  our  oonsti- 
tnonts  at  home ;  and  I  intend  no  reflection 
upon  those  who  entertain  adifferent  opinion, 
when  I  say  that  the  resnita  and  ultimate 
oonsequenoes  to  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  if  the  Popular  Sovereignty  doc- 
triae  he  adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  wonid  he  as  dangerous  and 
fiuhversire  of  their  rights  as  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  Oongressional  intervention 
or  prohibition.  "We  say  that,  in  a  contest  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the 
TTnited  States,  theSontheiTimenencumhered 
with,  slaves  cannot  compete  with  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  at  the  North.  We  say 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can  send  a 
voter  to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  "United 
States,  to  determine  a  question  relating  to 
Slavery,  for  the  sura  of  $300 ;  while  it  would 
cost  the  Sonthern  man  the  sum  of  $1500. 
"We  say,  then,  that,  wherever  there  is  compe- 
litioE  between  the  South  and  tlie  North,  that 
the  North  can  and  will,  at  less  expense  and 
difficulty,  seonre  power,  control,  and  do- 
minion over  the  Territories  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and  if,  then,  you  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  Tei'ritojTal  Legislature  which 
may  be  established  by  Congreas  in  any  Ter- 
ritory has  the  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
affect  the  institution  of  Slavery,  then  yon  can 
see  that  the  Legislatnre  hy  its  action,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  may  finally  exclnde 
every  man  from  the  slaveholding  States  as 
effectually  as  if  you  had  adopted  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  out  and  out.     •>     i     * 

"  But  we  are  told  that,  in  advocating  the 
doctrine  we  now  do,  we  are  violating  the 
principles  of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  They 
say  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is  a  Popular 
Sovereignty  platform ;  that  it  was  intended 
to  present  and  practically  enforce  that  great 
principle.    Now,  we  who  ma(ie  this  report 


deny  that  tliis  is  the  true  construction  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform.  We  of  the  South  aay 
that,  when  we  voted  for  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
fonn,  we  imderstood,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Territories  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
District  of  Colnmhia,  tliat  non-interference 
and  non-intervenllon  in  the  Territories  was 
that  same  sort  of  non-interference  and  non- 
intervention practiced  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Now,  we  maintain  that  Congress 
has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Oolnmhia.  "Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  an  esisting  institution.  It  he- 
comes  the  d\ity  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  and  cherisii  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  that  District,  because 
the  Constitution  does  not  give  them  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  establish  Slavery, 
Every  session  of  Congress,  Northern  men, 
Southern  men,  men  of  all  parties,  are  legis- 
lating to  protect,  cherish  and  uphold,  the  in- 
stltntion  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnm- 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  is 
ambiguous,  and  that  we  must  explain  it.  At 
lie  Soatli,  we  have  maintained  that  it  had 
no  ambignity ;  that  it  did  not  mean  Popular 
Sovereignty ;  bnt  our  Northern  friends  say 
that  it  does  mean  Popular  Sovereignty. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  explain  it  and  to 
declare  its  principles,  I  say,  let  us  either  de- 
clare them  openly,  boldly,  squarely,  or  let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  Platform, 
I  wahf^  and  we  of  the  South  want,  no  more 
doubtful  platforms  upon  this  or  any  other 
question.  We  desire  that  this  Convention 
should  take  a  bold,  square  stand.  What  do 
the  minority  of  the  committee  propose! 
Their  solution  is  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agree  to 
abide  by  any  decision  that  may  be  made  by 
that  tribunal  between  the  citizens  of  a  Ter- 
ritory upon  the  subject.  Why,  gentlemen 
of  the  minority,  you  cannot  help  yourselvesi 
That  is  no  concession  to  us.  There  is  no 
nece^ity  for  putting  that  in  the  platform, 
because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  aU 
law-abiding  citizens.  Every  gentleman  here 
frem  a  non-slaveholding  State  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen ;  and,  if  he  be  so,  why  we 
know  that,  when  there  is  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  adverse  to  Ms  views, 
he  will  submit  to  it.     *     *     * 

"  Ton  say  that  this  is  a  judicial  question. 
We  say  that  it  isnot.  But,  if  it  bea  judicial 
question,  it  is  immaterial  to  you  how  the 
platfonn  is  made,  because  all  you  will  have 
to  say  is,  'This  is  a  judicial  question;  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  were  of  one 
opinion ;  1  may  entertain  my  own  opinion 
upon  the  question;  let  the  Supreme  Court 
settle  it.'      *     *     * 

"Let  us  make  aplatform  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  that  eTei^  man,  North 
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and  Sottth,  may  stand  side  by  side  on  all 
i^uea  oouueoted  with  Slavery,  and  advocate 
the  same  prindples.  That  is  all  we  ask. 
All  we  demand  at  yoni"  hands  is,  that  there 
ehall  be  no  equivocation  and  no  doubt  in  the 
popular  mind  m  to  what  our  priaoiples  are." 

Mr.  Payne,  on  tlie  other  side,  quo- 
ted at  length  from  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  from  llr.  Bachanan's  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  and  from  speeches 
of  Howell  Oobb,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, Jamra  L.  Orr,  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens, Judah  P.  Benjamin,  James 
A.  Bayard,  James  M.  Mason,  Robert 
Toombs,  etc.,  to  show  that  'Non- 
Intervention'  with  'Popular  Sover- 
eignty' was  the  original  and  estab- 
lished Democratic  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  Slavery  in  tlie  Territories. 

The  debate  was  contimied,  amid 
great  excitement  and  some  disorder, 
imtil  Monday,  April  30th,  when  the 
question  was  iirst  taken  on  Gen. 
Butler's  proposition ;  which  was  de- 
feated—Teas 105;  Na;^  198— as 
follows : 

Tsaa— Maine,  8;  Maaaaohusetts,  8:  Oon- 
nediout,  2i ;  New  Jersey,  5 ;  Pennsylvania, 
ISi;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland,  6i;  Virgiuia, 
124;  North  Carolina,  10 ;  Georgia,  10;  Mis- 
souri, *i ;  Tennessee,  11 ;  Keutncky,  9 ; 
Minnesota,  11;  Or^on,  8 — 106. 

Nays — Mwne,  5  ;  New  Hampshire,  5 ; 
Vermont,  5;  Massachusetts,  5;  Ehode  Is- 
land, 4 ;  Oonneotiout,  8^ ;  New  York,  36 ; 
New  Jersey,  2 ;  Pennsylyania,  lOi ;  Mary- 
land, 2^;  Virginia,  3i;  South  Carolina,  8; 
Morida,  3 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Louidana,  0 ;  Mis- 
sissippi, 7;  Texas,  4;  Arkansas,  4;  Missouri, 
44;  Tennessee,  I;  Kentucky,  8;  OHo,  23; 
Indiana,  18 ;  Illinois,  11 ;  Michigan,  8  ;  Wis- 
oonsin,  5  ;  Iowa,  4;  Minnesota,  3i;  Califor- 
nia, 4—108. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on 
the  regular  minority  repoi-t,  as  pre- 
sented ia  a  modified  form  by  Mr. 
Samuels ;  which  was  adopted,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Teas — Maine,  8 ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  Ver- 
mont, 6;  Massachusetts,  7;  Ehode  Island, 
4;  Conneeticot,  6;  New  York,  35;  New 
Jersey,  6;  Pennsylvanm,  13 ;  Maiyiand,  31; 


Virginia,  I ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Tennessee,  1 ; 
Kentucky,  ai;  Ohio,  23;  Indiana,  13;  Illi- 
nois, 11 ;  Michigan,  G ;  Wisconsin,  6 ;  Iowa, 
4;  Minnesota,  4 — 166. 

Nats — Massachusetts,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  2 ; 
Pennsylvania,  13;  Delaware,  3;  Maryland, 
44;  Virginia,  14;  North  Carolina,  10;  South 
Carolina,  8 ;  Georgia,  10 ;  Florida,  3 ;  Ala- 
bama, 9 ;  Louisiana,  6 :  Mississippi,  7 ; 
Tesas,  4;  Arkansas,  4;  Missouri,  5;  Ten- 
nessee, 11;  Kentnoky,  9i^;  California,  4; 
Oregon,  8—138. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  L.  P.  Walker,  of 
Alabama,  presented  the  written  pro- 
test of  the  delegates  from  that  State, 
28  in  number,  showing  that  they 
were  expressly  instructed  by  the 
State  Convention  which  elected  them 
not  to  acquiesce  in  or  submit  to  any 
'  Squatter  Sovereignty'  platform,  but 
to  withdraw  from  the  Convention  in 
case  such, a  one  should  be  adopted. 
Among  the  resolves  so  adopted  and 
made  binding  on  their  delegates  by 
the  Alabama  State  Convention,  were 
the  following ; 

"  1.  Ee3ohed,by  the  I}emocracp  ijfthe  State 
of  Alabama  in  GoimentUm  agsemiled.  That, 
holding  all  issues  aod  principles  upon  which 
they  have  heretofore  afflliated  and  acted 
wiUi  tlie  National  Democratic  Party  to  be 
inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
great  question  of  Slavery,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  general  reafflrmanoe  of 
the  Cincinnati  platform  as  to  such  issues, 
and  also  indorse  said  platform  as  to  Slavery, 
togetJier  with  the  following  resolutions: 

"3.  JSeaohedfart/ter,  That  we  reiUBrm  so 
much  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  platform 
adopted  in  the  Oonvention  by  the  Bemo- 
ci-acy  of  this  State,  on  the  Sth  of  Jauaary, 
1836,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  to 
wit :  '  The  unqualified  right  of  the  people 
of  the  Slaveholding  States  to  the  proteolion 
of  their  property  in  the  States,  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  the  wilderness  in  which  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  are    as  yet  unorgan- 

"  3.  Besohedfarther,  That,  in  orderto  meet 
and  clear  away  all  ol>stai3les  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right  in  the  Territories,  we  re- 
affirm the  principle  of  the  Bth  resolution  of 
the  Platform  adopted  in  Oonvention  by  the 
Democracy  of  this  State,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1 848,  to  wit :  '  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  tlie  Genei'al  Government,  hy  aU  proper 
legislation,  to  seoure  an   entry  into  those 
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Territories  to  all  tlie  citizens  of  the  TTnitad 
States,  together  witli  tlieir  property  of  every 
description ;  and.  that  the  same  shonld  he 
protected  hy  the  United  States  while  the 
Territories  ai-e  under  its  autliority.' 

"  4.  EesoheAfwrlh&r,  That  the  Oonstitntion 
of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 
sovereign  and  oo-Ec[nal  States,  united  upon 
the  hasis  of  perfect  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges, 

"5,  Seaohed  farther,  That  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  ai-e  common  property, 
in  which  the  States  have  equal  rights,  and 
to  which  the  oitizena  of  every  State  may 
rightfoUy  emigrate,  with  their  slflves  or 
oflier  property  recognized  as  such  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  TJnion,  or  hy  the  Oomtitu- 
iion  of  the  United  States. 

"6,  Jleaohedfiirt&er,T:h&tth0Congrfssof 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its 
introduction  into  any  of  them. 

"7.  Ee^oltedfuHher,  That  the  Territorial 
Legislatures,  creati.'d  hy  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  have  no  power  to  abolish  Blaveiy, 
or  to  prohibit  tlie  juti-oduction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  nnfriendly  legislation  the 
seonrity  and  fall  enjoyment  of  the  same 
within  the  Territories;  and  such  constitu- 
tional power  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  in  any  capacity, 
before,  in  the  esercise  of  a  lawful  authority, 
they  form  a  Consiitntion  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission as  a  State  into  the  Union;  and  their 
action,  ia  the  exerijise  of  such  lawftil  au- 
thority, certainly  cannot  operate  or  take 
effect  before  their  actual  admission  as  a 
State  into  the  Union. 

"8.  Eeaoltied  further,  That  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
opinion  in  the  3Ted  Seotl  case,  deny  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  the  power  to  destroy 
or  impair,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  tlie 
right  of  property  in  Saves,  and  maintain  it 
to  be  the  dnty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  all  of  its  departments,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  such  property  in  the 
TerritoriM ;  and  the  principles  so  declared 
are  hereby  asserted  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
Soath,  and  the  South  shonld  maintain  tliem. 

"9.  Reaohed  farth&r,  That  we  hold  all  of 
the  foregoing  propositions  to  contain  ca/rdi- 
nal  prinei^let — -true  in  tliemselves — and  just 
and  pi-oper  and  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
all  that  b  dear  to  ns ;  and  we  do  hereby  in- 
strnct  our  delegates  to  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention to  present  them  tbr  the  calm  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  that  body — from 
whose  justice  and  patriotism  we  anticipate 
their  adoption, 

"10.  Eesohed  fkrther,  That  our  Adegaiea 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  are  hereby 
expi'essly  instructed  to  insist  that  said  Con- 
vention fihall  adopt  a  platfonn  of  principles, 


recognizing  distinctly  the  rights  of  tlie  South, 
as  asserted  in  the  foregoing  resolutions ;  and 
if  the  SEud  Nation^  Convention  shall  refnse 
to  adopt,  in  substance,  the  propositions  em- 
braced in  the  preceding  resolutions,  prior  to 
nominatJog  candidates,  our  delegates  to  sdd 
Convention  are  hereby  positively  instrncted 
to  withdraw  therefrom. 

"11.  Besolvedjkrtker,  That  OUT  Ad^iA^ 
to  the  Charleston  Convention  shall  cast  the 
vote  of  Alabama  as  a  unit,  and  a  minority  of 
onr  del^ates  shali  determine  how  the  vote 
of  this  State  shall  be  given. 

"12.  Bewhed  further,  That  an  Eiecntive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional District,  he  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  in  the  event  that  oar  delegates 
withdraw  from  the  Charleston  Convention, 
in  obedience  to  the  10th  resolntion,  to  call 
a  Convention  of  tlie  Democracy  of  Alabama, 
to  meet  at  an  early  day  to  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done," 

The  Alabama  delegation  eoncliided 
■with  the  following  statement ; 

"The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Democracy  are: 

"  1.  As  regards  the  statue  of  Slavery  as  a 
political  institution  in  the  Territories  whUat 
they  remain  Territories,  and  the  power  of 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  esclude  it  by 
nnfiiendly  legislation ;  and 

"  3.  As  i-egards  the  dnty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories so  long  as  they  remain  snch. 

"  This  Convention  has  refused,  by  the  Plat- 
form adopted,  to  settle  either  of  these  prop- 
ositions in  favor  of  ttie  Sonth.  We  deny 
to  tiie  people  of  a  Territory  any  power  to 
legislate  against  the  institution  of  Slavery ; 
and  we  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect  tiie  owner  of  slaves  intiieenjoyment 
of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These 
principles,  as  we  state  them,  are  embodied 
in  the  Alabama  Platfonn. 

"Here,  then,  isaplnin,  esplicit  and  direct 
issue  between  this  Convention  and  the  con- 
stitaency  which  we  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  body. 

"Insti-uoted,  as  we  are,  not  to  waive  this 
issue,  the  contingency,  therefore,  has  arisen, 
wlien,  in  our  opinion,  it  becomes  oar  duty 
to  withdraw  from  this  Convention.  We  beg, 
Sir,  to  communicate  this  fact  through  you, 
and  to  assnre  the  Convention  that  we  do  so 
n  no  spirit  of  anger,  hut  under  a  sense  of 
mperative  obligation,  properly  appreciating 
responsibilities  and  cheerfnily  submitting 


The   Alabama   delegation,   wliicli 
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included  ex-6ov.  John  A.  "Winston, 
Wm.  L.  Yaneej,  Reuben  Chapman, 
ex-M.  0.,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, thei'eupon  withdi'ew  from  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Mi^issippi,  next  an- 
noiinced  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire 
Miaaissippi  delegation.  Mr.  Glenn, 
of  Mississippi,  stated  the  grounds  of 
such  withdrawal,  as  follows : 

"  Sir,  ftt  Oineinnati  we  adopted  a  Platform. 
on  wtioh  we  all  agreed.  Kow  answer  me, 
ye  men  of  the  North,  of  the  East,  of  the 
Southj  and  of  the  "West,  what  was  the  eon- 
Btraction  placed  upon  that  Platform  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  XTnion?  You  at  the 
West  said  it  meant    one  thiog  ;    we  of  the 

South  said  it  meant  another.  Either  we 
were  right  or  you  were  rigjit;  we  were 
wrong  or  yon  were  wrong.  We  came  Jiere 
to  ask  yon  whicli  was  i-igiit  and  wbich  was 
wrong.  Ton  have  maintained  your  poaition. 
You  3ay  that  yon  cannot  give  ub  an  aoknowi- 
edgment  of  liiat  right,  which  I  tell  yon  here 
now,  in  coming  time  will  he  yonr  only  aafety 
in  yonr  contests  with  the  Black  Eepnblicans 
of  Ohio  and  of  tfie  North.    (Cheers.) 

"  Why,  MT,  turn  back  to  tie  history  of  your 
Bwn  leadinginen.  There  sits  a  diatinguished 
gentleman,  Hon.  OliarleaE.  Stuai-t,  of  Michi- 
gan, once  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate, 
who  then  voted  that  Congress  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  the  Wdmot  Proyiso, 
and  to  esohide  Slavery  from  the  Tenitories ; 
and  now,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  it  has  not  that  power,  he  comes  forward 
and  tells  Jlississippians  that  that  same  Oon-' 
gress  is  impotent  to  protect  that  same  spe- 
cies of  property  1  There  sits  my  distin- 
guished friend,  tiie  Senator  from.  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pugh),  who,  but  a  few  nights  since,  told  ns 
from  that  stand  that,  if  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment totally  misused  their  powers  or  abused 
them.  Congress  conld  wipe  ont  that  Territo- 
rial Government  altogether.  Andyet,  when 
we  come  here  and  ask  him  to  g^ve  us  pro- 
tection in  case  that  Territorial  Government 
robs  us  of  our  property  and  strikes  the  star 
whioh  answers  to  the  name  of  MiSiMSsippi 
from  the  flag  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  gives  her  protection,  he  tells 
ns,  with  his  hand  npon  his  heart — as  Gov, 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  had  before  done — that  tliey 
wUl  part  with  their  lives  before  tliey  will 
acknowledge  the  prmciple  which  we  opn- 
tend  tor 

"Gentlemen  in  ■■uth  a  situation  of  things 
In  the  Uunventioii  of  our  great   party,  it  is 


right  that  we  shoald  part.  Go  yonr  way, 
and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves  yon 
■ — not  like  Hagar,  driveninto  the  wildemesa, 
friendless  and  alone — bnt  I  tell  Southern 
men  hei-e,  and,  for  them,  I  tell  the  North, 
that,  in  lesa  than  sixty  days,  you  will  find  a 
nnited  Soutli  standing  side  by  side  with  ns. 
(Prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheering.)" 

Mr.  Mouton,  of  Louisiana,  briefly 
announced  that  all  the  delegates  from 
his  State  but  two  would  withdraw 
from  the  Convention,  and  protested 
against  the  right  of  the  two  to  act  or 
cast  any  vote  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Hon.  James  Simons,  of  South  Car- 
olina, announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  delegation  from  that  State,  in  a 
commimieation  signed  by  all  the 
thirteen  members  liereof,  in  the 
words  following : 

■"  We,  the  undersigned  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Demooratia  State  Convention  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  principles  ennn- 
ciated  in  their  Platform  at  Columbia,  the 
power,  either  of  thePederal  Government  or 
of  its  agent,  the  TeiTitorinl  Government,  to 
abolish  or  legislate  agtunst  piMperty  in  slaves, 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  legislation,  is  es- 
pecially denied ;  and,  as  the  Platform  adopted 
by  the  Oonveiitaon  palpably  and  intention- 
ally prevents  any  expression  afBrming  the 
incapacity  of  the  Territorial  Government  so 
to  legislate,  that  they  would  not  be  acting 
in  good  faith  to  their  principles,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  longer  remain  in  this  Convention, 
and  they  hereby  respectfully  announce  their 
withdrawal  thei-efrom." 

Mr.  John  Mnton,  of  Florida,  next 
announced  the  unanimous  withdrawal 
of  the  delegation  from  that  State,  in  a 
protest  signed  by  five  delegate,  whieli 
was  read  by  Mr.  Eppes,  whereof  the 
essential  portion  is  as  follows : 

"Florida,  with  her  Southern  sisters,  is 
entitled  to  a  clear  and  unambiguous  recog- 
nition of  her  rights  in  the  Territories;  and 
this  being  refused,  by  the  rqection  of  the 
m^ority  report,  we  protest  against  receiving 
the  Oineinnati  Platform  witii  the  interpret- 
ation that  it  favors  tlie  doctrine  of  Sqnatter 
Sovereignty  in  the  Territories— which  doc- 
trine, in  the  name  of  the  people  represented 
by  ns,  we  repudiate." 
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Mr.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas,  next 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  en- 
tire delegation  from  that  State.  In 
their  protest  against  the  platform 
adopted  hy  the  Convention,  they  de- 
clared 

"That  it  is  the  right  of  eyery  ciliaen  to 
take  his  property,  of  any  kind,  incliiding 
slaves,  into  the  common  territory  belonging 
equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Oonfederaoy, 
and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the 
Federal  Oonstitntiou.  Neither  Oongreas 
nor  ft  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any  human 
power,  has  any  authority,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  impair  these  sacred  rights; 
and,  they  haying  heea  affirmed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bred  Scott 
case,  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  common,  agent  of 
all  the  States,  to  Mtablish  such  government, 
and  enact  such  laws  for  tlie  Temtories,  and 
60  change  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  neoeBsary  to  insure  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  these  rights,  and  pre- 
vent every  infringement  of  the  same.  The 
afBrraation  of  this  principle  of  the  dnty  of 
Congress  to  simply  protect  the  rights  of 
pTOperty,  is  nowise  in  conflict  with  tlie 
heretofore  established  end  weU-reeognized 
principle  of  the  Demooratio  party,  tlmt 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
legi^ate  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  to 
esolnde  it  therefrom, 

"  It  is  sufBoient  to  say  that,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Northeru  Democracy  are  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  opinion  and  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  from  that 
"section  on  this  floor,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  their  principles  are  not  only 
not  oui-s,  but,  if  adhered  to  and  enforced  by 
them,  will  destroy  this  Union." 

ilr.  B.  Burrow,  of  Arkansas,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  three  del- 
egates from  that  State,  for  these  rea- 


"  1st.  Because  the  numerieal  majority 
have  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
in  setting  aside  the  Platform  made  by  the 
States,  and  have  thns  unsettled  the  basis  of 
this  Convention,  and  thereby  permanently 
disorganized  its  constitution.  Its  decrees, 
therefore,  become  null  and  void. 

"3d.  Because  we  were  positively  instruct- 
ed by  theDemocracy  of  Arkansas  to  insist  on 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
South  in  the  common  Territories,  and  pro- 
tection to  those  rights  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmenti  prior  to  any  noniiuatioa  of  a  can- 


didate ;  and,  as  this  Convention  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  principles  reqnii-ed  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  her  popular  Conven- 
tion first,  and  twice  subsequently  reasserted 
by  Arkansas,  together  with  all  her  Southern 
sisters,  in  the  report  of  a  Platform  in  this 
Convention;  and,  as  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  we  are  determined  first  to  serve  the 
Lord  our  God.  We  cannot  ballot  for  any 
candidate  whatsoever." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion who  had  concluded  not  to  leave 
the  Convention  until  after  time  had 
been  afforded  for  consultation,  said 
he  hesitated,  "because  he  conceived 
that  the  stability  of  the  Union  itself 
■waa  involved  in  the  aeldon  taken  here 
by  the  Southern  representatives." 

The  Georgia  delegation  here  asked 
leave  to  retire  for  consultation,  which 
was  granted.  Mess 
"Whiteley — Senator  and  1 
tive  in  Congress  from  Delaware — 
now  retired  from  tlie  Convention  and 
joined  the  eeceders.  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
the  other  Senator,  gave  his  reasons 
for  not  retiring  at  this  time,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  May  1st,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry L.  Benning  presented  a  notifica- 
tion from  twenty-eix  of  the  thirty-" 
four  delegates  from  Georgia,  that 
they  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  tiie 
Convention — four  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
which  they  had  opposed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  now 
announced  tne  withdrawal,  after  due 
consideration  and  consultation,  of 
the  remainder  of  the  delegation  from 
his  State;  bnt  Mr.  F.  B.  Flournoy 
gave  notice  that  he  did  not  concur  in 
this  action. 

The  formal  protest  and  withdrawal 
of  ten  delegates  from  Louisiana  was 
now  presented.  It  states  that  these 
delegates  act  in  obedience  to  a  reso- 
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lution  passed  by  the  Democracy  of 
Louisiana  in  State  Convention  at 
Baton  Eoiige,  March  5,  1860,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Eeaohed,  That  the  Territories  of  the 
TToited  States  helong  to  the  several  States  aa 
their  oommon  property,  and  not  to  indivi- 
dual citizeoa  thei-eof ;  that  the  Federal  Oon- 
stitulion  recognizes  property  in  slaves ;  and, 
aa  such,  the  owner  thereof  is  entitled  to 
cariyhiB  slaves  into  any  Territory  in  the 
United  States ;  to  hold  tliera  there  as  pro- 
perty; and,  in  case  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries, by  inaction,  unfriendly  legialatioa  or 
otlieririBe,  shonld  endanger  the  tennre  of 
Buch  property,  or  discriminate  against  it  by 
withholding  that  pi-otection  given  to  other 
species  of  property  in  the  Temtories,  it  is 
the  dnty  of  the  General  Government  to  in- 
terpose, by  the  active  exertion  of  its  oonsti- 
tntional  power,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder," 

The  two  reniidiiing  delegates  from 
Louisiana  gave  notice  that,  though 
they  did  not  personally  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  Convention,  they 
should  he  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  their  delegation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ganlden,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  speech  against  the  course 
taken  by  his  colleagues,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

"lam  not  ia  favor  of  breaking  np  this 
Government  upon  an  impracticable  issue,— 
Upon  a  mere  theory.  I  believe  that  tliis 
doctrine  of  protection  to  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  a  mere  theory,  a  mere  abstraction, 
(Applause.)  Practically,  it  can  he  of  no 
consequence  to  the  Sonth,  for  the  reason 
that  the  infant  has  been  strangled  before  it 
was  bom.  (Laughter.)  Tou  have  ont  off 
the  supply  of  slaves ;  yon  have  crippled  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  by  yonr 
unjnst  laws ;  and  it  is  mei'e  foUy  and  mad- 
ness now  to  ask  for  protection  for  a  nonen- 
tity— for  a  thing  whioh  is  not  there.  "We 
have  no  slaves  to  carry  to  these  Territories. 
We  can  never  make  another  Slave  State  with 
our  present  supply  of  slaves.  But,  if  we 
could,  it  would  not  he  wise;  for  the  reason 
that,  if  yon  Txiske  another  Slave  State  from 
your  new  Tenitories  with  the  present  supply 
of  slaves,  you  will  he  obliged  to  give  up 
another  State— -either  Maryland,  Delaware, 
or  Virginia — to  Free  Boil  upon  the  ITorth.. 
Now,  I  would  deal  with  this  question,  fellow- 
Democrats,  as  a  practical  one.    When  I  can 


see  no  possible  practaoal  good  to  result  to 
the  country  from  demanding  legislation  upon 
this  theory,  I  am  not  prepared  to  disintegrate 
and  dismember  the  great  Democratic  paiiy 
of  this  Union,     *     •    *    • 

"I  would  ask  my  friends  of  the  Sontli  to 
come  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  ask  our  ITorthern 
firiends  to  give  us  all  our  rights,  and  take  off 
the  ruthless  restrictions  which  cut  off  tiie 
supply  of  slaves  from  foreign  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  light  and  justice  to  the  South,  I 
would  asli  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to 
grant  us  tliis  thing ;  and  I  believe  they  have 
the  patriotism  and  honesty  to  do  it,  because 
it  is  right  in  itself.  I  tell  you,  fdlow-Derao- 
crats,  that  tlie  African  Slave-trader  is  the 
true  Union  man.  (Oheersand  laughter.)  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Vu-ginifl 
is  more  immoral,  more  unchristian  in  every 
possible  point  of  view,  than  that  African 
Slave-trade  which  goes  to  Africa  and  brings 
a  beathen  and  worthless  man  hei'e,  makes 
him  a  useful  man.  Christianizes  him,  and 
sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  fellow-Demo- 
crats, so  far  as  any  public  expression  of  tte 
State  of  Tirgiuia  — the  great  Slave-trading 
State  of  Virginia — has  been  given,  they  are 
all  opposed  to  tiie  African  Slave-trade. 

"Dr.  Reed,  of  Indiana — I  am  fl-om  Indiana, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

"Mr.  Gaulden — Now,  gentlemen,  we  are 
told,  upon  high  authority,  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  men  who  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel.  Now,  Virginia, 
whioh  authorizes  the  buying  of  Christian 
men,  separating  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  from  all  the  relations  and  associa- 
tions amid  whom  they  have  lived  for  years, 
rolls  np  her  eyes  in  holy  horror  when  I 
would  go  to  Africa,  hay  a  savage,  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.     (Olieers  and  laughter.) 

"Oapt.  Eynders,  of  N.  T.— Tou  can  get 
one  or  two  recrnite  from  New  York  to  join 
with  you. 

"  The  President. — The  fame  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on !  Go 
onl") 

"The  President  stated  that,  if  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Convention,  the  gen- 
tleman could  proceed. 

"Mr.  GauHon.— Now,  fellow-Deraoornta, 
the  slave-trade  in  Viiginia  forms  a  mighty 
and  powerful  reason  for  its  opposition  to 
tiie  African  slave-trade,  and  in  this  remark 
I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friends 
from  Virginia,  Vfrginia,  the  Mother  of 
States  and  of  statesmen,  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents, I  apprehend  may  err  ns  well  as  other 
mortals.  I  am  afraid  that  her  eiTor  in  this 
I'egard  lies  in  the  promptings  of  the  almighty 
dollar.    It  has  been  my  fortune  to  go  into 
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that  noLle  old  State  to  buy  a  few  darkies ; 
and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  $1,000  to 
|3,000  a  head,  when  I  could  go  to  Atl-ica 
and  huy  bettei- negroes  for  |50  apiece. 
(Great  laughter.)  Sow,  unqueationably,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  Vii^iiia  to  break  down 
the  African  slave-trade,  when  she  can  sell 
her  negroes  at  $3,000.  She  knows  that  the 
African  slave-trade  would  bi-eai  up  her  mo- 
nopoly, and  heuce  her  objection  to  it.  If 
any  of  yon  Northern  Democrats — for  I  have 
more  faith  in  yon  than  I  have  in  the  oaiT^t- 
knight  Bemocracy  of  the  South — will  go 
home  with,  me  to  my  plantation  in  Georgia, 
hut  a  little  way  from  here,  I  will  show  you 
some  darkies  that  I  bought  in  Maryland, 
some  that  I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in 
Delaware,  some  ia  Floi'ida,  some  in  Worth 
Oaroiina;  and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure 
African,  the  noblest  Eoman  of  them  all. 
(Great  laughter.)  !N'ow,  fellow-Democrata, 
my  feeble  healtli  and  ftuling  "voice  adiuoniah 

me  to  bring  the  few  remiu-ks  I  have  to  make 
toaoloae.  (Cries  of  "Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
am  only  sony  that  1  am  not  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  I  am  to  vindicata  before  you  to- 
day the  words  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  of 
right,  and  to  show  you  the  gross  inoonsis- 
tencies  of  the  South  in  tills  regard.  I  come 
fi'om  the  ITirat  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I  represent  the  African 
slave-trade  interest  of  that  section.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  proud  of  the  position  I  oc- 
cupy iu  tliat  respect.  I  believe  that  the 
African  slave-trader  is  a  true  missionary, 
and  a  trae  Ohristian  (applause);  and  I  have 
pleaded  with  my  delegation  from  Georgia  to 
put  this  iasua  squarely  to  the  Northern 
Democracy,  and  say  to  them.  Are  yon  pre- 
pai'ed  to  go  hack  to  first  principles,  and  take 
off  yonr  uneonslitutional  resbictions,  and 
leave  this  question  to  be  settled  by  eacli 
State!  How,  do  this,  fellow- citizens,  and 
you  will  have  peace  in  the  country.  But,  so 
long  as  your  Federal  Legislature  taJies  juris- 
diction of  this  question,  so  long  will  there  be 
war,  so  long  will  there  be  ill-blood,  so  long 
will  there  be  strife,  until  this  glorious  Union 
of  onM  shall  be  disrupted  and  go  out  in  blood 
and  night  forever.  I  advocate  tlie  repeal  of 
the  laws  prohibitjcg  the  African  Slave-trade, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union 
movement.  I  do  not  believe  that  sections 
whose  interests  are  so  different  as  the  South- 
ern and  ISTorthern  States  can  ever  stand  the 
shocks  of  fonaticism,  imlesiS  they  be  equally 
balanced,  I  believe  that,  by  reOpening  this 
trade,  and  giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the 
Territories,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sec- 
tions will  be  maintained." 

The  .Conyention  now  proceeded  to 
ballot    for    President,    having    firet 


adopted,  hy  a  vote  of  141  to  112,  the 
rule  requiring  two-thirds  of  a  ftiU 
Convention  to  nominate.  Candidates 
were  put  in  nomination,  and,  on  the 
first  ballot,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  received  145J  votes ;  Kob- 
ert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Yii-ginia,  43 
votes ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 
35  votes ;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, 12 ;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of 
ifew  York,  T ;  Joseph  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, 6 ;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
2i ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
li^ ;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shii-e,  1,  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  li7  ;  and  he  continued 
to  gain  slowly  to  tlie  thirty-second, 
when  lie  received  153^  votes.  He 
fell  off  on  the  thirty-sixtli  to  151J, 
which  vote  be  continued  to  receive 
up  to  the  iifCy-seventb  ballot,  on 
which  Guthrie  received  653:,  Hun- 
ter 16,  Lane  14,  Dickinson  4,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  1.  The  Convention 
(May  3d),  on  motion  of  Mr,  Eu^ell, 
of  Virginia,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  55, 
adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  Balti- 
more on  Monday,  the  18tb  of  June ; 
recommending  to  tlie  Democratic 
party  of  the  several  States  whose 
delegations  had  withdrawn,  to  fill 
their  places  prior  to  tliat  day. 

The  seceding  delegates  assembled 
at  St.  Andrew's  HaU — Senator  Bay- 
ard, of  Delaware,  in  the  chair — and 
adopted  the  platfonn  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Mr.  Avery,  as 
aforesaid ;  and,  after  foitr  days'  de- 
liberations, adjourned  to  meet  at 
Eichmond,  Va.,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  June.  The  "Wood  delegates 
from  New  York  attended  this  meet- 
ing, but  were  not  admitted  as  mem- 
bers. 

The  regular  Convention  reassem- 
bled at  the  Pront-strect  Tlieater  in 
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Baltimore,  piiraiiaiit  to  adjouniment. 
Some  days  were  spent  in  considering 
the  credentiala  of  contesting  dele- 
gates from  certain  Southern  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  Convention 
were  such  as  to  increase  the  strength 
of  Senator  Douglas.  When  it  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Ku^ell,  of  Yirginia, 
Mr,  Lander,  of  Noi'th  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  Mr,  Smith,  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Olarlc 
of  Missouri,  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part,  of 
the  delegations  from  their  respective 
States.  G-en.  CuaMng  resigned  the 
chmv  of  the  Ccnrention,  which  was 
immediately  taken  by  Gov.  David 
Tod,  of  Ohio  (a  Yice -President  at 
Charleston),  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 
Gen.  B.  I".  Bntler,  of  Massachusetts, 
annonneed  the  determination  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegate  from  his 
State  not  to  participate  further  in  its 
deliberations.     He  said : 

"  We  have  rot  disoussed  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  whether  the  action  of  the  Oon- 
vention,  in  esclnding  certain  delegates,  could 
be  any  reasoa  foi'  withdrawal.  We  now  put 
our  withdrawal  before  jou,  upon  the  simple 
ground,  among  otbera,  that  there  has  been. 
a  ■withdrawal  ia  part  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
States,  and  flirther  (and  that,  perhaps,  moi-e 
pergonal  to  myself),  upon  tlie  ground  that  I 
will  not  sit  in  e,  OonTention  where  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade — which  is  piracy  by  the  laws 
of  my  country — is  approriogly  advoeated. 
(Great  sensation.)" 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to 
vote  for  President ;  and,  on  the  firat 
ballot,  Mr.  Douglas  had  17H ;  Gnth- 
lie  10,  Breckinridge  5,  and  there  were 
3  scattering.  On  the  next  ballot,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  181-|-,  Breetinridge  7-^, 
Guthrie  5^;  whereupon,  on  motion 
of  Mr,  Sanford  E.  Church,  of  New 
York,  the  following  resolution  was 


"■  Hcsohed  unanimoualy,  That  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  now 
received  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  given  in 
this  Convention,  is  hereby  dedared,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  this  body, 
and  in  acoorctance  with  the  uniform  oustoms 
and  rules  of  former  Democratic  Kational 
Conventions,  tlie  regular  nominee  of  tha 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States." 

Hon,  Besjamin  ErrzpATKicK,  of 
Alabama,  was  now  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  receiving  198|-  votes 
to  1  scattering,  [He  declined,  two 
days  thereafter,  and  the  National 
Committee  substituted  Hon.  Hek- 
scHEL  Y,  Johnson,  of  Georgia.] 

Gov.  Wioklifie,  of  Louisiana,  now 
offered  the  following  resolve,  as  an 
addition  to  the  platform  adopted  at 
Charleston : 

^^Eceohed,  That  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Oincinnati 
Platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Territorial  Governments,  the  measure  of  re- 
striction, whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Oonstitntion  on  the  power  of  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  over  the  subject  of 
the  domestic  relations,  as  thfe  same  has  been, 
or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  respected  'hj  all  good  citizens,  and 
enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by 
every  branch  of  the  General  Government." 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  moved  the 
previous  question,  and  this  was  also 
adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes. 

The  Seceders'  Conventfon,  which 
met,  first  at  Eichmond  on  the  11th 
of  June,  adjourned  thence  to  Balti- 
more, and  finally  met  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  on  the  28th  of  June. 
Twenty-one  States  were  fully  or  par- 
tially represented.  Hon.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing was  chosen  its  President.  Mr. 
Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  submitted 
his  Charleston  platform,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  next  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  should  be  held  at 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Convention  now  pi 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
when  John  C.  BEECKiNRmoE,  of  Ken- 
tacky,  received  the  wnanimotis  vote 
— 105 — of  the  delegates  present ;  and 
Gen,  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  a 
similar  vote.  And  then,  after  a 
speech  from  Mr,  Yancey,  the  Con- 
vention finally  adjoorned. 

The  "  Constitutional  Union"  (late 
"American")  party  held  a  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of 
May ;  and,  on  the  second  ballot,  nom- 
inated John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for 
President ;  he  receiving  138  votes  to 
114  for  all  others^  Sam  Houston, 
of  Texas,  had  57  votes  on  the  first, 
and  69  on  the  second  ballot.  En- 
WAEn  EvEEETT,  of  Massachnsotfe,  was 
then  unanimously  nominated  for 
Tice-President.  The  Convention, 
■without  a  di^enting  voice,  united  on 
the  following 

PLATFOEM  : 

■  "  Whereas,  Experience  Las  demonstrated 
that  Platforms  adopted  by  the  partisan  Oon- 
ventions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at 
ttie  same  time  to  widen  the  political  divisions 
of  the  country,  by  the  creation  and  encour- 
Bgement  of  geographical  and  seotional  par- 
ties; therefore, 

"Beaohed,  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  duty  to  recogni^  no  politi- 
cal principle  other  than  the  OossaTruwos 

OF  THE  OOTJKTET,  THH  XTjTlON  OP  THB  SriTEa, 
AND   THB   Ef-TOEOEMDUT   OF  THE  LaW3,    and 

that,  as  representatives  of  the  OoDstitutiooal 
Union  men  of  the  country  in  Sational  Con- 
vention assembled,  we  hsreby  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  sep- 
arately and  unitedly,  these  great  principles 
of  public  liberty  and  national  safety,  agmst 
all  enemies,  ai  horaeaud  abroad;  believing 
that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be  re- 
stored to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  Peo- 
ple and  of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the 
Government  again  placed  in  that  condition 
of  jnstice,  fraternity,  and  ei]na)ity,  -which, 
under  the  esample  and  Oonstitutlon  of  our 
fathers,  has  solemnly  hound  every  citizen  of 


the  TTnited  States  to  maintain  a 

feet  union,  establish  justice,  insu 

tranquillity,  provide  for  the  comn 

promote  the  general  welfkre,  and  secure  the 

blessings  of  hberty  to  ourselves  and  our 

posterity." 

The  "  Kepnblican"  National  Con- 
vention met  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  16th.  AH  the  Free 
States  were  strongly  represented, 
with  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of 
KansM  and  I^ebraska,  There  was  a 
delegation  present  claiming  to  repre- 
sent Texas,  but  it  was  afterward 
found  to  be  fraudulent.  David  "Wil- 
mot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
temporary  Chairman,  and  George 
Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  Presi- 
dent. A  Platform  Committee  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territoiy  was 
appointed  on  the  first  day,  from  which 
Oonmiittee  a  report  was  submitted  on 
the  evening  of  the  second,  when  it  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. That  report  or  Platform  is  as 
follows : 

"Sesohed,  That  we,  the  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kepubiican  electors  of 
the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the 
following  declarations; 

"1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during 
the  last  four  years,  has  fully  establialied  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Eepublioan  parf^; 
and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence are  peimanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitational  triumph. 

"2.  That  the  mdntenance  of  the  principle 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Oonsti- 
tution,  '  That  all  jpen  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
ceri^ain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  andtbepursuit  of  happiness; 
tiiat,  to  secnre  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,' 
'  '  to  the  preservation  of  our  Ee- 
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publican  institutions ;  and  that  tlie  Federal 
Ooiistitntion,  the  Eights  of  the  States,  and 
the  tJnion  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be 
preserved. 

"  3.  That  to  tlie  Union  of  tlie  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in 
population,  its  surprising  development  of 
material  resources,  its  rapid  augmentation  of 
wealth,  its  happiness  at  tome  and  its  honor 
abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  sll 
schemes  for  Disunion,  com©  from  whatever 
source  they  may:  And  we  congratulate  the 
country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress has  uttered  or  countenanced  the 
threats  of  Disunion  so  often  made  by  Dem- 
ooratio  members,  withont  rebuke  and  with 
applause  from  their  political  aMooiates ;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  Dismiion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascend- 
ency, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contem- 
plated treason,  whioh  it  is  the  imperative 
onty  of  an  indignant  People  stem^  to  re- 
buke and  forever  silence. 

"  4,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  aooording  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  bal- 
ance of  powei's  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endm-ance  of  our  political  fabric  depend; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  Btat»  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretest,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

"  5,  That  Uie  present  Democraijo  Adminis- 
tration has  far  exceeded  onr  worst  apprehen- 
Kons,  in  its  measureless  subsemency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  eapeoially 
evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon 
the  protesting  people  of  Kansas ;  in  constru- 
ing the  personal  relation  between  master 
and  servant  to  involve  an  miquolifled  prop- 
erty in  persons ;  in  its  attempted  enforce- 
ment, everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through 
the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  of  tlie  exti-erae  pretensions  of  a 
purely  local  interest ;  and  in  its  general  and 
unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted  to  it 
by  a  confiding  people, 

"6.  Thatthepeoplejnstlyvlew  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagmice  which  pei'vades 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and 
aooountability  is  indispensable  to  aiTest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by 
favored  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling 
developments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at 
the  Federal  meti-opolis,  show  that  an  entire 
change  of  administration  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

"7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti- 
tution, of  its  own  force,  canles  Slavery  into 


any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  daugerous  political  heresy,  at 
variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that 
instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  ex- 
position, and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country. 

"8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  Statesisthatof  Fi'ce- 
dom :  That,  as  our  Eepublican  fathers,  when 
they  had  aboUshed  Slavery  in  aU  our  nation- 
al territory,  ordained  that '  no  peraon  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
ont due  process  of  law,'  it  becomes  our  dn- 
ty,  by  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation 
is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of 
the  Consfitntion  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individnals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
Slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"9.  Thatwebrand  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of 
onr  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  a  burning  shame  to  onr  country  and 
age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  efSoient  meaaiu^s  for  tlie  tottil 
and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic, 

"10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their 
Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Eansas  and  H"ebraska,  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  prac- 
tical illnstratioa  of  the  boasted  Democratic 
principle  of  Non-intervention  and  Popular 
Sovereignty  embodied  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska hill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  de- 
ception and  fraud  involved  therein. 

"11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  he  im- 
mediately admitted  as  a  State,  under  the 
Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

"12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  du- 
ties upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  ai^nstment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
encooi-age  lie  development  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  whole  country :  and  ii  e  com- 
mend that  policy  of  national  cxcliangea 
■which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adoquito 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterpnw, 
and  to  the  nation  commercial  piospenty 
and  independence. 

"  13.  That  we  protest  against  any  fcile  oi 
alienation  to  others  of  the  Pabiio  Lands 
held  by  actual  setflers,  and  against  any 
view  of  the  Homestead  policy  whir-hiegji da 
tiie  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pub 
lie  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  complete  and  satiafaotory 
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e  whioir  has  ali'eady  pass- 
ed the  HonsQ. 

"  14,  That  the  Eepuhlioan  Party  is  opposed 
to  any  change  in  our  Naturalization  Laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights 
of  citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immi- 
granta  from  foreign  lauds  shall  he  abridged 
or  impaired;  aud  in  favor  of  giving  a  full 
and  rfHoient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
oJaBses  of  oitiaens,  Tvhether  native  or  natu- 
ralized, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"15,  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
River  and  Harbor  improvements  of  a  Na- 
tional oharaoter,  reqnired  for  the  aocomrao- 
dfltion  and  secnrity  of  an  existing  oomnjeree, 
are  authorized  by  the  Oocstitiition,  and  jus- 
tified by  the  obligations  'of  Govei'nment  to 
ptettll  dpprtyft      itizens. 

10  Th  t  Ea  1  d  t  th  P  fi>.  Ocean 
p  t  ly  d  m  d  d  by  th  nt  rests  of 
tl     wh  1  try    th  t  th     F  d    al  Gov- 

m  t  gl  t  to  d  m  diute  and 
effi  t  dnt  ntrutn  and  that, 
a  T  1  mm  y  th  to  a  d,  ly  Overland 
Ma  1  I     Id  b   p    n  ptly  estabJ  h  d 

"  IT.  Finally,  havrag  thus  set  forth  om-  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  views,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing 
on  otlier  questions,  who  snbstantially  agree 
with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support." 

The  Convention,  having  ah^ady 
decided,  hy  a  vote  of  331  to  130,  that 
a  majority  vote  only  of  the  delegates 
should  be  required  to  nominate,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  its  session,  to  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  with  the  fojlowing  result : 

■WHilmn  H.  8-mirf  of  NewTorkllSi  1841         ISO 

Abrahsm  LLuooln,  of  niteols         10%  131           ^Sljl 

SimonCBineron.ofFBnn8»lvanl«    OOf  Withdrawn 

BalmonP  lliise.  of  OMo               49  431           Mi 

Kdwud  Bates,  ol  Miasnnri            48  3.^            29 

wmism  I,.  Dijtoii  of  New  Jeraej'  14  10    Wtthdt  n 


Arrattam  LmcoLN  having,  on  the 
third  ballot,  within  two  and  a  half 
votes  of  the  number  necessary  to 
nominate  him,  Mr.  David  K.  Oartter, 
of  Ohio,  before  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, rose  to  change  four  votes 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln,  giving  the 
latter  a  clear  majority.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crillis,  of  Maine,  followed,  changing 
ten  votes  from  Seward  to  Lincoln  ; 


Mr.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  also 
changed  a  part  of  the  vote  of  that 
State  from  Seward  to  Lincoln ;  and 
Mr,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri, 
changed  the  eighteen  votes  of  that 
State  from  Bates  to  Lincoln.  Others 
followed,  until  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  354 
out  of  466  votes,  and  was  declared 
duly  nominated.  On  motion  of 
Mr,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  iN'ew  York, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  nomination 
was  made  unanimous. 

In  the  evening,  the  Convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, when  Hannibal  Haiilik,  of 
Maine,  received,  on  the  first  ballot, 
194  votes ;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tuctjj  lOlJ ;  and  there  were  165i^ 
cast  for  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  ballot,  Mr.  Hamlin  received 
367  votes  to  99  for  all  others,  and 
was  declared  duly  nominated.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  George  D.  Blakey,  of 
Kentucky,  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jo^ua  E.  Gil- 
dings, of  Ohio,  it  was 

^^Emohed,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with' 
those  men  who  have  been  driven,  some  fi'om 
their  native  States  and  others  from  the 
States  of  theu"  adoption,  and  are  noV  exiled 
fiom  their  homes  on  acconnt  of  their  opin- 
ions ,  and  we  hold  the  Democratic  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  gross  violations  of  that 
claase  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled 
to  all  the  pri'rileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens ot  the  severS  States," 

And  then,  after  a  brief  speech  by 
the  President,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, with  nine  hearty  cheers  for' 
the  ticket. 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidency,, 
thus  opened,  was  distinguished  froni' 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  not  more  by 
the   nnmber  of  formidable  contest- 
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ants,  tlian  by  the  sharpness  with 
which  the  issues  were  defmed  by 
three  of  the  contending  parties.  It 
was,  in  effect,  proclaimed  by  three  of 
the  leading  Southern  delegates  in  the 
Charleston  Convention :  "  The  last 
Presidential  election  was  won  by  am- 
bignity,  double-dealing,  deception— 
by  devising  a  platform  that  meant 
one  tiling  at  the  North,  and  another 
at  the  South,  But,  we  are  resolved 
to  have  no  more  of  this.  "We  shall 
now  succeed  on  a  clear  exhibition  of 
onr  principles,  or  not  at  all."  And 
the  champions  of  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty, who  controlled  most  of  the  dele- 
gations from  Free  Stat^,  were  nearly 
as  frank,  and  quite  as  firm.  Said  a 
leading  supporter  of  Senator  Doug- 
las—Mr. G-eorge  E,  Pugh,  of  Ohio" 
— in  the  Charleston  Convention ; 

"Thank  God  tliat  a  bold  and  honest 
ttian  [Mr.  Tanoey]  has  at  last  spoken,  and 
told  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  South.  It  is  now  plainly  he- 
fore  the  Convention  and  the  country  that 
the  South  does  demand  an  advanced  step 
fiwm  tlie  Democratic  party."  [Mr.  Pugh 
here  read  the  resolves  of  the  Alabama  De- 
mocratic State  Convention  of  1856,  to  prove 
that  the  Sonth  was  then  satisfied  with  what 
it  now  rejeots.  He  proceeded  to  show  thai 
the  Northern  Demoorats  had  sacrifloed 
themselves  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
Booth,  and  instanced  one  and  another  of  the 
del^ates  there  present,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  thrown  out  of  public  life  thereby. 
He  concluded :]  "  And  now,  the  very  weak- 
ness thus  produced  is  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  North  should  have  no  weight  in  forming 
the  phitform  1  The  Democracy  of  the  North 
ai-e  willing  to  stand  by  the  old  landmarks — 
to  reilfllrm  the  old  fdth.  They  will  deeply 
r^ret  to  part  with  their  Southern  brethren. 
But,  if  the  gentiemen  from  the  South  can 
only  abide  with  us  on  the  terms  they  now 
propound,  they  mvMt  go.  The  North-'West 
must  and  will  be  "heard  and  felt.  The 
Northern  Democrats  are  not  children,  to  be 
toid  to  stand  here— to  stand  there— to  be 
moved  at  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the 
Sonth.    Because  we  are  in  a  micority  on 


account  of  onr  fidelity  to  our  constitutional 
obligations,  we  are  told,  in  effect,  that  we 
must  put  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and 
oar  mouths  in  the  dnst.  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Pngh,  "  you  mistake  us — ine  will  not  do  ii." 

The  Southern  leaders  gave  repeated 
and  earnest  warnings  to  tliis  effect : 
"  Gentlemen  from  the  North  I  look 
well  to  your  doings  I  If  you  insist 
on  your  '  Squatter  Sovereignty'  plat- 
form, in  full  view  of  its  condemna- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  you  break  up  the 
Democratic  party — nay,  more:  you 
break  up  the  Union !  The  unity  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  the  last  bond 
that  holds  the  Union  together:  that 
snapped,  there  is  no  other  that  can 
he  trusted  for  a  year."  Discarding 
that  of  the  "Constitutional  Union" 
party  as  meaning  anything  in  gen- 
eral and  nothing  in  particidar,  the 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breckinridge 
parties  had  deliberatelyplanted  them- 
selves, respectively,  on  the  tbllowing 


1.  lAnecln. — Slavery  can  only  esist  by 
virtue  of  municipal  law ;  and  there  is  no  law 
for  it  in  the  Territories,  and  no  power  to  en- 
act one.  Congress  can  establish  or  legalize 
Slavery  nowhere,  but  is  bound  to  prohibit  it 
in  or  esolnde  it  from  any  and  eveiy  Federal 
Territory,  whenever  and  wherever  there  shall 
be  necessity  for'snch  exclusion  or  prohibilioa. 

S.  Bougloi. — Slaveiy  or  No  Slavery  in 
any  Tenitory  is  entirely  the  affair  of  the 
white  inliabitanta  of  such  Territory.  If  tiiey 
choose  to  have  it,  it  is  their  right ;  if  they 
choose  not  to  have  it,  they  have  a  right  to 
exclude  or  prohibit  it.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  people  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  outside  of  said  Territory,  have  any 
right  to  meddle  with  or  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter. 

S;  BreeMnridge. — The  citizen  of  any  State 
has  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Territory,  tak- 
ing with  him  anything  which  is  property  by 
the  law  of  his  own  State,  and  hold,  enjoy, 

^' Recently,  U.  8.  Senator  from  that    State;   I  him  in  turn  in  1859-60;    since,  a  cmdidate  for 
leted  over  Gov.  Chase  in  1853-4;  succeeded  by  |  Lieut.  Governor,  under  Tallandigham,  in  1863. 
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and  be  protected  in,  tie  use  of  such  property  I 
in,  said  Tenitory.  And  Congress  is  bound  | 
to  render  such  protection  wlierever  neoes-  | 
Bary,  whether  with  or  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Territoi-ial  Legislature. 

We  have  Been  how  thorougiily  this 
last  doctrine  is  refuted  by  Col.  Ben- 
ton in  his  strictures  on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  If  it  were  sound, 
any  blackleg  might,  with  impunity, 
defy  the  laws  of  any  Territory  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or 
other  implements  of  gambling.  Or 
the  Indian  trader  might  say  to  the 
United  States  Agent :  "  Sir,  I  know 
you  have  a  law  authorizing  and  di- 
recting you  to  destroy  every  drop  of 
liquor  you  find  offered  or  kept  for 
sale  on  an  Indian  reservation;  but 
my  liquor  is  fpropefrty^  according  to 
tlie  law-s  of  ray  State,  and  you  cannot 
touch  it,  I  have  a  Constitutional 
Ti^jhi  to  take  my  property  into  any 
Territory,  and  there  do  with  it  ae 
I  please — so.  Hands  off!"  He  who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  not  law, 
nor  compatible  with  the  most  vital 
fonctions  of  government,  can  hardly 
have  considered  the  matter  patiently 
or  thoughtfully. 

The  Douglas  platform  was  practi- 
cally eviscerated  by  the  ready  accept- 
ance at  Baltimore  of  G-ov.  Wickliffe's 
resolve  making  the  dicta  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  absoliite  and  unques- 
tionable with  regard  to  Slavery  in 
the  Territories.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  aimed  directly  at  *  Squats 
ter  Sovereignty :'  the  ease,  after  be- 
ing once  disposed  of  on  an  entirely 
different  point,  was  restored  to  life 
expressly  to  cover  this  ground.  Am- 
biguous as  w^  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, the  upholder  of '  Popular  Sove- 
reignty' in  the  Territories,  who,  at 
the   same   time,   regards    the    Dred 


Scott  decision  as  binding  law,  and  its 
authora  as  entitled  to  make  further 
and  kindred  decrees  controlling  his 
vote  and  action  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  maintains  posi- 
tions so  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory as  to  divest  him  of  all  moral 
power  in  the  premises — all  freedom 
of  effective  action. 

The  cauvass  was  opened  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor  by.  Mr.  Douglas  in 
person ;  he  speaking  in  nearly  every 
Free,  and  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
Slave  States,  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  and  Autumn.  A  ready  and 
able  debater,  he  necessarily  attracted 
large  crowds  to  his  meetings,  and  in- 
fused something  of  his  own  iiery  im- 
petuosity and  tireless  energy  into  the 
breasts  of  bis  supporters. 

But  the  odds  were  soon  seen  to  be 
too  great ;  since  the  partisans  of 
Breckinridge,  not  content  with  their 
manifest  preponderance  in  all  the 
Slave  States,  insisted  on  organizing 
in  and  dividing  the  Democratic 
strength  of  the  Free  States  as  well. 
Nay,  more :  in  several  of  thcee  States 
— Pennsylvania,  New  Jereey,  Con- 
necticut, Cahfomia,  and  Oregon — 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  previ- 
ous contests  were  mainly  found  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Breckinridge;  while, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  Free  State, 
enough  adherents  of  the  Soiithem 
platform  were  found  to  organize  a 
party  and  nominate  a  Breckinridge 
ticket,  rendering  the  choice  of  the 
Douglas  Eleetore  in  most  Free  States 
hardly  po^ble. 

The  Democrats,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  on  a  question  of  princi- 
ple—one deemed,  on  either  side,  of 
overwhelming  consequence.  Pathetic 
entreaties  and  fervid  appeals  had  been 
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lavished  at  Oliarleston  on  futile  at- 
tempts to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  the  party  first  and  the 
Union  next  might  he  saved  from  im- 
minent dissolution.  Personal  aspi- 
rations, donbtle^,  had  their  weight ; 
but  the  South  could  have  taken  any 
candidate — perhaps  even  Douglas 
himself — if  he  were  standing  square- 
ly, openly,  on  the  Avery  or  Breckin- 
ridge platform ;  and  so,  probably, 
could  the  ^Northern  delegates  have 
consented  to  support  Breckinridge  or 
Howell  Cobb  on  the  Payne-Samuels 
or  Douglas  platform. "'  N'ever  was  an 
issue  more  broadly  made  or  clearly 
defined  as  one  of  conflicting,  incom- 
patible assumptions.  And  nowhere 
in  the  Slave  States  did  the  Breckin- 
ridge men  consent  to  any  compro- 
mise, partnership,  coaKtion,  or  ar- 
rangement, with  tlie  partisans  of 
Douglas,  though  aware  that  their 
antagonism  would  probably  give  sev- 
eral important  States  to  the 'Bell- 
Everett  ticket.  But  the  Douglasites 
of  the  Free  States,  on  their  part, 
evinced  a  general  readiness  to  waive 
their  prestige  of  regularity,  and  sup- 
port Electoral  tickets  made  up  from 
the  ranks  of  each  anti-Kepublican 
party.  Thus,  in  New  York,  the 
"  Fusion"  anti-Lincoln  ticket 
made  up  of  ten  supporters  of  Bell 
and  Everett,  seven  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  and  the  residue  friends 
of  Douglas.  JS^o  doubt,  there  wa* 
understanding  among  the  managers 
that,  if  all  these  could  elect  Mr. 
Douglas,  their  votes  should  be  cast 
solid  for  him ;  but  the  contingency 
thus  contemplated  was  at  best  a  re- 
mote one,  while  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  the  prestige  of  Democratic 
regularity  consented  to  baigain  and 
combine  with  bolters   and  "  Know- 


N'othings,"  tended  to  confuse  and  be- 
wilder those  who  "  always  vote  the 
regular  ticket,"  and  were  accustomed 
to  regard  a  Democratic  bolter  with 
more  repugnance  than  a  life-long 
adversary.  The  portents,  from  the 
outset,  were  decidedly  unfavorable 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  election. 

And,  from  the  shape  thus  given  to 
the  canvas,  his  chances  could  not 
fail  to  suffer.  The  basis  of  each  anti- 
Lincoln  coalition  could,  of  course,  be 
nothing  else  than  hostility  to  the  Pe- 
publican  idea  of  excluding  Slavery 
from  the  territories.  H'ow,  the  posi- 
tion directly  and  thoroughly  antago- 
nistic to  this  was  that  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge party,  which  denied  the  right 
to  exclude,  and  proclaimed  the  right 
of  each  slaveholder  to  carry  Slavery 
into  any  territory.  The  position  of 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  mean  between 
these  extremes;  and,  in  an  earnest, 
arduous  struggle,  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency steadily  is  away  from  the 
mean,  and  toward  a  positive  and 
decided  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  great  mercantile  in- 
fluence in  the  seaboard  cities  had  one 
controlling  aim  in  its  political  efforts 
— to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  South, 
so  as  to  keep  her  loyal  to  the  Union. 
But  Douglasism,  or  "  Sc[uatter  Sover- 
eignty," t^w^no^.  satisfy  the  South- 
in  fact,  since  the  failure  to  establish 
Slavery  in  Kansas,  was  regarded 
with  special  loathing  by  many  South- 
rons, as  an  indirect  and  meaner  sort 
of  Wilmot  Proviso.  Wherever  a 
coalition  was  effected,  the  canvass 
was  thenceforth  prosecuted  on  a  basis 
which  was  a  mmnbling  compromise 
between  the  Bell  and  the  Breckin- 
ridge platforms,  but  which  was  usual- 
ly reticent  with  regard  to  "  Popular 
Sovereignty." 
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But  the  salient  feature  of  the  can- 
Tass  was  the  hearty  accord  of  the 
coalesced  parties  iNorth  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  attributing  to  the  Eepubliean 
platform  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  appre- 
hended consequences  that  were,  hj 
the  South,  attributed  to  Douglas  and 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty."  The  De- 
mocratic National  Convention  and 
party  had  been  broken  up,  not  be- 
cause of  any  suspicion  of  Eepublican- 
ism  aifecting  either  taction,  but  be- 
cause the  South  would  not  abide  the 
doctrine  of  Mr,  Douglas,  with  regard 
to  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Yet 
here  were  his  supporters  appealing  to 
the  people  from  every  stump  to  vote 
the  coalition  ticket,  in  order  to  concil- 
iate the  South,  and  save  the  counti-y 
from  the  pangs  of  dissolution !  It 
was  not  easyto  realize  that  the  Pughs, 
Paynes,  Richardeons,  Churches,  etc., 
who  had  so  determinedly  bearded 
the  South  at  Charleston  and  at  Balti- 
more, defying  threats  of  disruption 
and  disunion,  were  the  veiy  men  who 
now  exhorted  the  People  to  vote  the 
coalition  Electoral  tidiets,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  very  dangers  which  they 
had  persistently  invoked,  by  supports 
ing  the  Payne-Samuels  platform,  and 
nominating  Douglas  for  President, 

It  is  more  difficult  to  treat  calmly 
the  conduct  of  the  "  American," 
"Conservative,"  "Union,"  or  Bell- 
Everett  party  of  the  South ;  or,  more 
accurately,  to  reconcile  its  chosen 
attitude  and  professions  in  the  canvass 
with  the  course  taken  by  thousands 
of  its  members  immediately  on  the. 
announcement  of  the  result,  with  tlie 
ultimate  concurrence  of  many  more, 
including  even  the  eminent  and 
hitherto  moderate  and  loyal  Tennes- 
sean  whom  it  had  dehberately  pre- 
sented as  an  embodiment  of  its  prin- 


ciples by  nominating  him  for  the 
Presidency,  That  party  was  mainly 
composed  of  admiring  disciples  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  who  had  sternly 
resisted  Nullification  on  gi'ounds  of 
principle,  and  had  united  in  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  which  had 
hailed  Webstei'  as  the  triumph- 
ant champion  of  our  Nationality,  the 
"great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," in  his  forensic  struggle  with 
Hayne,  It  had  proudly  pointed  to 
such  men  as  William  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  Sergeant  S.  Pren- 
ti^,  of  Mi^issippi,  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  George  W.  Summers,  of 
Virginia,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  James  L,  Petigru,  of  South 
Carolina,  m  the  exponents  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  jewels  of  its  crown.  It 
had  nominated  and  supported  Bell 
and  Everett  on  a  platform  ■wlli(^h 
meaningly  proclaimed  fidelity  to 
"The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws,"  as  its 
distinctive  ground.  To  say  that  it 
meant  by  this  to  stand  by  the  Union 
until  some  other  party  diould,  in  its 
judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  is 
to  set  the  human  understanding  at 
defiance.  It  either  meant  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstancesj 
and  to  insist  that  the  laws  should  be 
enforced  throughout  the  country,  or 
it  was  guilty  of  seeking  votes  under 
false  pretenses.  Unlilie  the  Douglas 
Democracy,  it  was  a  distinct,  well- 
established  party,  which  had  a  defini- 
tive existence,  and  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  oi^anization  in  every  Slave 
State  but  South  CaroKna.  It  had 
polled  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
vote  for  Harrison  in  1840,  for  Taylor 
in  1848,  had  just  polled  nearly  forty, 
per  cent.,  of  that  vote  for  Bell,  and 
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miglit  boast  its  fuU  sbaro  of  the 
property,  and  more  than  its  share  of 
the  inteliigenoe  and  respectability,  of 
the  South.  This  party  had  but  to  be 
courageously  faithful  to  its  cardinal 
principle  and  to  its  abiding  convic- 
tions to  avert  the  storm  of  civil  war. 
Had  its  leaders,  its  orators,  its  presses, 
spoken  out  promptly,  decidedly,  un- 
conditionally, for  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  for  settling  our  differ- 
ences in  Congress,  in  the  Conrte,  and 
at  the  ballot-box,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  effusion  of  rivers  of  pre- 
cious blood.  It  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Eepublicans  and  their  Presi- 
dent elect  were  powerless,  even  if 
dispteed,  to  do  the  South  any  wrong; 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  already 
held  had  seciu'ed"  an  anti-Eepubli- 
can  majority  in  either  branch  of  the 
ensuing  Congi-ess ;  tliat  the  Supreme 
Court  was  decidedly  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  unchangeably  on 
the  same  side.  In  the  worst  con- 
ceivable event  of  the  elections  yet 
to  come,  no  bill  could  pass  respect- 
ing the  Territories,  or  anything  else, 
which  the  "Conservatives"  should 
Bee  fit  unitedly  to  oppose.  And  yet, 
South  Carolina  had  scarcely  indica- 
ted unmistakably  her  purpose,  when 
many  Bell-Unionists  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Southern  States,  be- 
gan to  clamor  and  shout  for  Secession. 
They  seemed  so  absorbingly  intent 
on  getting,  for  once,  on  the  stronger 
side,  that  they  forgot  the  controlling 
fact  that  the  side  on  which  God  is 
has  always  at  last  the  majority. 

The  early  State  Elections  of  1S60 
had  not  been  favorable  to  the  Eepub- 

"  New  York  had  choaea  10 ;  Pennsylvania  7 ; 
Hew  Jersey  3 ;  Ohio  8  ;  Indiana  4 ;  Illmois  5  ; 
and  Missouri  6  anti-Eepoblicaua  to  tlie  Hooso ; 


licans.  They  had  begun  by  carrying 
iJew  Hampshire  by  4,443 — a  satisfac- 
tory majority ;  but  were  next  beaten 
in  Ehode  Island — an  independent 
ticket,  headed  by  William  Sprague  for 
Governor,  carrying  the  State  over 
theirs,  by  1,460  majority.  In  Connec- 
ticut, Gov,  Buckingham  had  been  re- 
(jleetedbybarely541majority,innear- 
ly80,000  votes — the  heaviest  poll  ever 
had  there  at  a  State  Election.  It 
was  evident  that  harmony  at  Charles- 
ton would  have  rendered  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President  morally 
certain.  But,  after  the  disruption 
there,  things  were  bravely  altered. 
Maine,  early  in  September,  elected  a 
Republican  Governor  by  18,091  ma- 
jority; Vermont  directly  foUowcd, 
with  a  Kepublican  majority  of 
23,370;  but  when  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  early  in  October,  declared 
unmistakably  for  Lincoln — the  for- 
mer choiring  Andrew  G,  Gurtin  her 
Governor  by  32,164  majority  over 
Henry  D.  Foster,  who  had  the  heai'ty 
support  of  all  three  opposing  partira ; 
while  Indiana  chose  Gen,  Henry  S. 
Lane  by  9,T57  over  T.  A.  Hendricks, 
his  only  competitor,  with  seven  out 
of  eleven  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  Republican  Legislature 
— it  was  manifest  that  only  a  miracle 
coiild  prevent  the  success  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  the  next  month. 

Yet  the  mercantile  fears  of  con- 
vulsion and  civil  war,  as  r^ults  of  Mi\ 
Lincoln's  election,  were  so  vivid  and 
earnest  that  the  contest  at  the  North 
was  still  pr(eeeuted  by  his  combined 
adversaries  with  the  energy  of  des- 
peration. New  Tork,  especially,  was 
the  arena  of  a  struggle  as  intense,  as 

renderii^  it  morally  certain  that,  but  for  s5oea- 
sion,  Mr  Lincoln  -would  have  had  to  face  an  Op- 
position Congress  from  the  start. 
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vehement,  and  energetic,  as  had  ever 
been  known.  Her  drawn  hattle  of 
tbe  year  before,  and  the  perfect  ac- 
cord in  tiuB  contest  of  the  anti-Ke- 
publican  parties,  gave  grounds  for 
hope,  if  not  confidence,  that  she 
might  now  be  carried  against  Lin- 
coh:,  specially  aa,  the  City  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  far  lai^er  majority 
for  "  Fusion"  than  she  had  ever 
yet  given  for  any  man  or  party. 
Abundance  of  money  for  every  pur- 
pose donbtle^  contributed  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  struggle  on  this  side, 
while  painful  apprehensions  of  South- 
ern revolt,  in  case  Lincoln  should  be 
elected,  rendered  the  "  merchant 
princes,"  whose  wealth  was  largely, 
if  not  whoUy,  looted  up  in  the  shape 
of  Southern  indebtedu^s,  ready  to 
bleed  freely  for  even  a  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  result  they  so  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  their  business,  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  their  affluence. 

Gov.  Seward— who  had  made  a  po-, 
litical  tour  through  the  North-West 
during  the  Autumn,  wherein  his 
speeches  in  behall'  of  the  Kepublican 
cause  and  candidates  were  of  a  re- 
markably high  order,  alike  in  origin- 
ality, dignity,  and  perspicuity — closed 
the  canvass,  the  night  before  Elec- 
tion, in  an  address  to  his  townsmen  at 
Aubii^)  which  concluded  with  these 
tmthftil  and  memorable  words : 

"How  hers  is  tlie  trinity  in  anity  and 
unity  ill  trinity  of  the  political  cliarch,  jnst 
now  come  to  us  by  the  light  of  a  new  reve- 
Iflijon,  and  christened  'Fnaion.'  And  this 
'  Fusion'  party,  what  is  the  motive  to  which 
it  appeals?  You  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night,  and  follow  the  '  Little 
Giants,'  who  go  with  their  torehlights,  and 
their  flaunting  banners  of  'Popnlar  Sover- 
dgnty ;'  or  you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and 
more  select  and  modest  band,  who  go  for 
Bredrim'idge  and  Slaveiy ;  or  you  may  fol- 


327 

low  the  music  of  the  clanging  beHs ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into 
one  coramoii  chamber.  When  yoa  get  tliere, 
you  will  hear  only  this  emotion  of  the  hn- 
man  heart  appealed  to,  Teai',— fear  that,  if 
yon  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  faws 
to-morrow,  you  vnl\  vafeenp  nest  day,  and 
find  that  yon  have  no  country  for  him  to 
preade  over !  Is  not  tiat  a  strange  iiiotiTe 
for  an  American  patriot  to  appeal  to  ?  And, 
ill  that  same  hall,  amid  the  jargon  of  three 
discordant  members  of  the  'Fusion'  party, 
yon  will  hear  one  argnment;  and  that  argu- 
ment is,  tliat,  so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse 
as  to  eaat  yonr  vote  singly,  lawfully,  honest- 
ly, as  yon  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate 
for  tlie  Presidency,  instead  of  soattering  it 
among  thi'ee  candidates,  so  that  no  Presi- 
dent may  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  come 
down  over  yonr  heads,  involving  yon  and 


"  Fellow -citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time, 
that  we  know  whether  tiiis  is  a  Constitu- 
tional government  under  which  we  live.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  know,  since  the  Union 
is  threatened,  who  are  its  Mends,  and  who 
are  its  enemira.  The  Republican  party,  who 
propose,  in  tlie  old,  appointed,  constitutional 
way,  to  choose  a  President,  are  every  man 
of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloyal- 
ists, wherever  they  may  be,  are  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent.. I  know  that  our  good  and  esteemed 
neighbors— (Heaven  knows  I  have  cause  to 
respect,  and  esteem,  and  honor,  and  love 
them,  as  I  do;  for  snch  neighbors  as  even 
my  Democratic  neighbors,  no  other  man 
ever  had) — I  know  that  they  do  not  avow, 
nor  do  they  mean  to  support,  or  think  they 
are  snppoi-tinjt,  diaunionists.  But  I  tell  them,  ■ 
tliat  he  who  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Union,  and  bring  it  down  into 
ruin,  is  a  disunionist ;  and  that  every  man 
who  quotes  him,  and  uses  his  threaU  and 
his  menaces  as  an  argument  against  our  es- 
ercise  of  our  dnty,  is  an  abettor,  unconscious 
though  he  may  be,  of  disunion ;  and  that, 
when  to-moiTOw's  sun  shall  have  set,  and 
the  nest  morning's  sun  shall  liave  risen  on 
the  American  people,  rejoicing  in  tiie  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency, 
those  men  who  to-day  sympathize  with,  up- 
hold, snppoi't,  and  excuse  the  disuniunists, 
will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice,  and 
choose  whether,  in  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  they  will  go  for  trea- 
son, and  so  make  it  respectable,  or  whether 
they  will  go  with  us  for  Freedom,  for  the. 
Constitution,  and  for  eternal  Union." 
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SECESSION". 


TnE  choice  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tors, wiicli  formerly  took  place  at 
the  discretion  of  the  several  States 
within  a  limited  range,  ia  now  re- 
quired, by  ^ct  of  Congress,  to  be 
made  on  tlie  same  day  throughout — 
namely,  on  the  Tuesday  next  suc- 
ceeding tlie  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. This  fell,  in  1860,  on  the  6th 
of  the  month ;  and  it  was  known,  be- 
fore that  day  had  fully  expired,  that 
Abeaham  Lincoln  had  been  clearly 
designated  by  the  People  for  tlieir 
next  President,  through  the  choice  by 
his  supporters  of  a  majority  of  tlie 
whole  number  of  Electors.  Every 
Free  State  but  New  Jersey  had  cho- 
sen the  entire  Lincoln  Electoral  tick- 
et; and  in  New  Jersey  the  refusal 
of  part  of  the  Douglas  ijaen  to  sup- 
port the  "Fusion"  ticket  (composed 
of  three  Douglas,  two  Bell,  and  two 
Breckinridge  men),  had  allowed  four 
of  the  Lincoln  -Electors  to  slip  in 
over  the  two  Bell  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge Electors  on  the  regiilar  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  The  three  Lincoln 
Electore  who  had  to  confront  the  full 
vote  of  the  eoateseed  anti-Bepubhcan 
partis  were  defeated  by  about  4,500 
■laajority.  And,  although  this  was 
not  ascertained  that  night,  nor  yet 
the  fact  that  California  and  Oregon 
had  gone  with  the  other  free  States, 
yet  there  were  169  Lincoln  Eleetora 
chosen  (out  of  303)  outside  of  these 
three  States ;  with  these,  Titr.  Lincoln 
had  180,  to  12S  for  all  others.  Of 
these,  Breckinridge  had  72 ;  Bell  39 
(from  Yirginia,  Eentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee);  and  Douglas   barely   12— 


those  of  Missouri  (9)  and  3,  as  afore- 
said, from  New  Jersey.  But,  though 
nowhere  in  the  Electoral,  Mr,  Doug- 
las was  second  in  the  Popular,  vote, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  wherein  the  "  Fusion"  vote  is 
divided  between  the  parties  which 
contributed  to  it,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  that  can  now  be  made 
of  their- strength  respectively: 

■      FBEE    STATES. 
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From  an  early  stage  of  the  can- 
vass, the  EepubUeans  could  not  help 
seeing  that  they  had  the  potent  aid, 
in  their  efforts,  of  the  giwd  wisfi£s 
for  their  success  of  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  advocates  of  Breck- 
inridge and  Lane.  The  toasts  druuk 
with  most  enthusiasm  at  the  Fourth- 
of- July  celebrations  throughout  South 
Carolina  pointed  to  the  probable 
election  of  Mr,  Lincoln  as  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  movements  whereon 
the  hearts  of  ah  Carolinians  were  in- 
tent. Southern  "Fire-Eaters"  can- 
vassed the  Northern  States  in  behalf 
,  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  but  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  Lincoln  and  HamHn.  The  "  Fu- 
sion" arrangements,  whereby  it  was 
hoped,  at  all  events,  to  defeat  Lin- 
coln, were  not  generally  favored  by 
the  "  Fire-Eaters"  who  visited  the 
North,  whether  intent  on  politics, 
business,  or  pleasure ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  those  who  sought  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  their 
Southern  patrons  or  customers,  by 
an  exhibition  of  zeal  in  tie  "Fusion" 
cause,  were  quietly  told :  "  "What  you 
are  doing  looks  not  to  the  end  we  de- 
sire :  v}6  want  Lincoln  elected."  In 
no  Slave  State  did  the  supporters  of 
Breckinridge  unite  in  any  "  Fusion" 
movement  whatever;  and  it  was  a 
very  open  secret  that  the  friends 
cf   Breckinridge    generally — at    all 


events,  throughout  the  Slave  States 
—next  to  the  all  but  impossible  suc- 
cess of  their  own  candidate — ^prefer- 
red that  of  the  Eepubheana.'  In 
the  Senate  throughout  the  preceding 
Session,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore, 
and  ever  since,  they  had  acted  pre- 
cisely &s  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  preeminently  desired  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's success,  and  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  it. 

And  now,  a  large  majority  of  Lin- 
coln Electors  had  been  cai'ried,  ren- 
dering morally  certain  his  choice  by 
the  Electoral  Colleges  next  month, 
and  hia  inaugiiration  on  the  4tli  of 
March  ensuing.  So  the  result  con- 
templated and  labored  for  by  at 
least  two  of  the  four  contending  par- 
ties in  the  canvass  had  been  secured, 

"What  next? 

In  October,  1856,  a  Convention  of 
Southern  Governors  was  held  at  Ra- 
leigh, H.  C,  at  the  invitation  of  Gov. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  This  gathering 
was  kept  secret  at  the  time ;  but  it 
was  afterward  proclaimed  by  Gov. 
Wise  thatjhad  Fremont  been  elected, 
he  would  have  marched  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men  to  Washing- 
ton, and  taken  possession  of  the  Capi- 
tol, preventing  by  force  Fremont's 
inauguration  at  that  place. 

In  the  same  spirit,  a  meeting  of 
the  prominent  politicians   of  South 


1  The  Waahiagioa  Star,  tlien  a  Breckinridge 
organ,  aoticiog,  in  September,  1860,  the  ooaver- 
BJon  of  Senator  Clmgman,  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  support  of  Douglas  to  that  of  Breckin- 
ridge, eaid : 

"  while  we  congratulate  liim  on  Ihe  fact  Uiat 
hisy  r6tIf^petoth(toiS  1) 
<iaDg  ta      yfthib         fDgiis 

whahico  dcefth 

trutli    f  ft     p    t  d  deola    t   n,  tli  t 

thfitMly        Nmb  TV  h        t 

d  elfi*  Dem  t  Hi  gh  t  th  S  IJ 
wiEbf      1         ydgatr      laFreil 


iam,  aa  beii^  far  more  dangeroua  to  the  South 
than  the  eieutinn  of  Lincoln ;  because  it  seeks  tfl 
create  aPree-Soil  party  there;  whUe,  if  Lin- 
coln triumphs,  the  result  cannot  fail  1*  he  a 
Soutli  united  in  her  own  defense— tlie  only  key 
to  a  full  and — we  sincerely  believe — a  peaceful 
and  happy  solution  of  the  political  problem  of 
th   SI       yq     ti  n," 

C  1  m     1  k   th   above  might  be  quoted  from 

th     B      k  nndge  journals  of  the  Soutli,  show- 

jj  th  t  th         g  rded  the  success  of  Douglas 

th    g     t  p   il,  to  bo  defeated  at  all  Jiaa- 

1 
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Carolina  was  lield  at  the  residence  of 
Senator  Hammond,  near  Augusta, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1860.  Gov. 
Gist,  ex- Gov.  Adams,  ex-Speaker 
Orr,  and  the  entire  delegation  to 
Oongi'eas,  except  Mr.  Males,  who  was 
kept  away  by  sickne^,  were  present, 
with  many  other  men  of  mark.  By 
this  cabal,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  South  Carolina  should 
secede  from  the  Union  in  the  event 
of  Lincoln's  then  almost  certain  elec- 
tion. Similar  meetings  of  kindred 
spirits  were  held  simultaneously,  or 
soon  afterward,  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  ^Florida,  and  probably 
other  Slave  States.  By  these  meet- 
ings, and  by  the  iaeeasant  interchange 
of  me^ages,  letters,  and  visits,  the  en- 
tire slaveholding  region  had  been 
prepared,  so  far  as  possible,  for  dis- 
union in  the  event  of  a  Republican, 
if  not  also  of  a  Douglas,  triumph. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
does  not  regularly  meet  until  the 
fourth  Monday  in  November;  but, 
the  recent  act  of  Congre^  requiring 
a  choice  of  Presidential  Electors  prior 
to  that  time,  Gov.  Gist  had  good 
reason  for  calling  the  Legislature  of 
1860  to  meet  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar day.  It  met,  according  to  his 
Bummons,  at  Columbia,  on  Monday, 
iJToy.  5  (the  day  before  the  choice  of 
Presidential  Electors  throughout  the 
Union),  when  Mr.  "W,  D.  Porter,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Senate.  On  taking  the  Chair, 
he  said : 

"  I  do  not  seek  now  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  the  futore  from  our  sight ;  hut  we 
have  all  an  inetinotive  feehng  that  we  are  on. 
the  eve  of  great  events.  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  in  the  terms  of  his  call,  has 
sttmmoned  us  to  take  action,  if  advisable, 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  State. 
Heretofore,  we  have  consulted  for  its  conve- 
nieaoe  ajid  well-heing ;  now,  its  destiny,  its 


very  existence,  depends  upon  our  action. 
It  was  the  old  injunction,  in  times  of  groat 
peril,  to  the  Roman  consuls,  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  sustained  no  detriment; 
this  chaise  and  injunolioTi  is  now  addressed 
to  us.  All  that  is  deal-  and  precious  to  this 
people — life,  foitune,  name,  and  history — all 
is  committed  to  our  keeping  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  for  Iionor  or  for  shnme.  Let  us  do  our 
part,  BO  that  those  who  come  after  U3  shall 
acknowledge  that  we  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  great  trusts  devolved  upon  us,  and  not 
unequal  to  the  great  exigencies  by  which 
we  were  tried.  Above  all  things,  let  us  be 
of  one  mind.  We  are  all  agreed  aa  to  our 
wrongs.  Let  na  saoriflce  all  diflerences  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  remedy, 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  gi-eat  cause.  In  our  unanimity 
will  be  our  strength,  physical  and  moral.  ITo 
hanian  power  can  withstand  or  break  down 

a  united  people,  standing  upon  tlieir  own 
soil  and  defending  their  homes  and  fire^des. 
May  we  be  so  united,  and  may  the  great 
Govei-Dor  of  men  and  of  nations  inspire  oar 
heai-ts  with  courage,  and  inform  om'  under- 
standings with  wisdom,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  of  honor  and  of  safety." 

Gov.  Gist  (whose  term  expired 
with  the  euirrent  year)  communicated 
to  both  Houses  his  Annual  Message, 
immediately  on  their  organization. 
It  is  as  follows : 


'Omaem 


"Coin 


a,  Nov. 


4 


'  Ihs  Seaaft 
Soitte  qf  ItspreamtaliBes: 

"The  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the  year 
1840,  enacts  tliat  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
Tuesday  nest  after  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  of  Kovember,  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  to  be  appointed.  The  annual 
meetJngoftlie  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,, 
by  a  constitutional  proviwon,  will  not  take 
place  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
instant.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty, 
under  the  authoiity  conferred  upon,  me  to 
convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  to  convene  yoti,  that  you  may,  on 
to-morrow,  appoint  the  number  of  Electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  to  wliioh 
this  State  is  entitled. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  your 
duty  could  be  soon  diaoharged  by  the  elec- 
tjon  of  Electors  representing  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  the  State ;  but,  iu  view  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  strong 
probability  of  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  a  sectional  candidate,  by  a  paily  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  measures,  which,  if 
carried    out,  will   inevitably    destroy    oar 
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equality  ia  tlie  TTnioa,  and  ulUmately  reduce 
the  Southern  States  to  mere  provinces  of  a 
consolidated  despotism,  to  be  governed  by  & 
fixed  m^ority  in  Congress  hostile  to  onr  iu- 
stitutlons,  and  fatally  bent  upon  our  rnin,  I 
would  respeetftdiy  suggeet  that  the  Legisla 
tnre  rsraaiii  in  session,  and  take  such  action 
as  will  prepare  the  State  for  any  emer^en^y 
that  may  arise. 

"That  an  exposition  of   h    w  11     f  th 
people  may  he  obtained  q  te 

Tolving   suoh  momentons  q  I 

would  earnestly  I'ecomm  1  th  t,  m  th 
event  of  Abrabam  Lined  leet  t  th 
Presidenay,  a  Convention  f  tl  p  pi  f 
this  State  he  immediately     11  d  t  d 

and  determine  for  themael 


of  r 


My 


what  the  Convention  sbo  lid    ai       fit 
tl^  moment ;  hut,  believing  th  t  tl      ti 

■  las  arrived  when,  every  on     h  w  h  m 

hie  he  may  be,  should  exp        hia   p 
in  unmistakable  langoage  I    m  ai    d 

to  say  that  the  only  alter    t       1  ft       m 
judgment,  is  the  secession  f  S    th  G     Im 
Ivom  the  Federal  Union.     Tl         d      t 
from  many  of  th.e  Sontb   -n  St  t      j     tify 
the  cotiduBion  that  the  s  f  S    th 

Carolina  will  ,he  immedi  tely  f  II  w   1     f 
not  adopted  simnltaneon  ly    by  tl    m       d 

,  ultimately  by  the  entire  SI  Ih  ]  g 
desired  cooperation  of  the  th  Stat  h 
ing  similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  oar  oitiaens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to 
he  near  at  hand ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, wiU  soon  be  realized.  The  State  has, 
with  great  unaniraity  declared  that  she  h^ 
the  right  peaceably  to  secede,  and  no  power 
on.  earth  can  rigbtfnlly  pi-event  it. 

"If;  in  the  eseroise  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  foi^etful  of  the  lessons  of  hbtory,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shonld  at- 
tempt coercion,  it  will  become  our  solemn 
duty  to  meet  force  by  force ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  the  Convention,  rep- 
resenting the  Sovereignty  of  the  State,  and 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  it  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  my  admiaistration, 
he  carried  out  to  tlie  letter,  i-egardless  of 
any  hazard  tliat  may  smTound  its  execution. 
"I  would  also  respectfnlly  recommend  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Militia,  so 
as  to  place  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  in  a  position  to  be  used  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Every  man  in  the  State,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  shonld  he  well 
ai'med  with  the  most  efficient  weapons  of 
modem  warfare,  and  all  the  available  means 
of  the  State  used  for  that  puipose. 

"In  addition  to  this  general  preparation, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  seryiees  of  ten. 
thousand  volunteers  be  immediately  accept- 
ed ;  that  they  be  organized  and  drilled  by 
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officers  chosen  fay  themselves,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  on  upon 
the  shortest  notice.  With  thia  preparation 
for  defense,  and  with  all  the  hallowed  memo- 
nea  of  past  achievements,  with  onr  love  of 
liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyramiy,  and  with  the 
knoB  ledge  that  we  are  contending  for  the 
aafotj  of  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  can 
fl  1  ntly  appeal  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
!  events,  and  safely  trust  our  cause  in 

H    k  eping.  Wm.  H.  Gist." 

M    James  Cheamit,  Jr.,  one  of  the 

L  ut  d  States  Senators  from  South 

G      Ima,  was  among  the  large  num- 

b       f  leading  politicians  in  attend- 

it  the  opening  of  the  legislative 

sea     n.     He  was  known  as  a  zealous 

d       ate  of  Secession,  and  as  such 

w       erenaded  on  the  evening  of  No- 

ber  5th,  aforesaid.    Being  call&l 

0  t  to  speak,  Mr.  Ohesnut  (as  report- 

1  ly  telegraph  to  The  Charleston 

6     rt&r)  eaid: 

B  fore  the  setting  of  to-morrow'a  sun, 
U  hnman  probabiHty,  the  destiny  of  this 
f  derated  Eepnblio  would  be  decided. 
He  solemnly  thought,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, that  the  Republican  party  would 
triumph  in  the  election  of  LirrcOLS  as  Presi- 
dent. In  that  event,  the  lines  of  oar  ene- 
mies seem  to  be  closing  ai'ound  us ;  but 
they  must  be  broken.  They  might  see  in 
the  hurried  paths  of  these  starched  men  of 
livery  the  funeral  cort^e  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  Peace,  hope,  independence, 
liberty,  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sove- 
i-eign  States,  maybe  draped  as  chief  mourn- 
ers; still,  in  the  rear  of  this  pTOcession, 
there  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  past,  from 
which  they  might  rekindle  the  dying  blase 
of  their  own  altai's.  We  see  it  all — know  it 
all — feel  it  all ;  and,  with  heaven's  help,  we 
will  meet  it  all. 

"It  was  evident  that  we  had  ai-rived  at  the 
initiiJ  point  of  a  new  depaiture.  We  have 
two  ways  before  us,  in  one  of  which,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  not,  we  mnat  tread  \  for,  in 
the  event  of  this  issue,  there  would  be  no 
repose.  lu  both  lie  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
troubles,  which  no  human  foresight  can 
foreshadow  or  perceive ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  magnitude.  One  is  beset  with  hu- 
miliation, dishonor,  imetitm,  rebellions — 
with  submission,  in  the  banning,  to  all, 
and  at  all  times,  and  confiscation  and  slavery 
in  the  end.  The  other,  it  is  true,  has  its 
difficulties  and  trials,  but  no  disgrace.  Hope, 
duty,  and  honor,  shine  along  thepatb,  Hope 
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s  yon  at  the  end.    Before  deciding, 

consider  well  the  ancient  and  sacred  masim 
— '  Stand  upon  the  anoient  way — see  which. 
is  the  right,  good  way,  and  walk  in  it' 

"Bnt  tie  queation  now  was,  Would  the 
Sonth  suhmit  to  a  Black  Eepnblioan  Presi- 
dent and  a  Blaek  Repnblican  Oongress, 
which  will  claim  the  right  to  construe  the 
Constitulioa  of  the  oonntry  and  administer 
the  GoTernment  in  their  own  hands,  not  by 
the  law  of  the  instmment  itself,  nor  by  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  country,  nor  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  administered  seventy 
years  ago,  hut  by  rides  drawn  from  their 
own  blind  consciences  and  crazy  brains. 
They  call  us  inferiors,  semi-civilized  bar- 
barians, and  claim  the  right  to  possess  our 
lands,  and  give  them  to  the  destitute  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  profligates  of  this.  They 
claim  the  dogmas  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depeudenee  as  part  of  the  Oonstitulioii,  and 
that  it  is  their  right  mid  duty  to  so  adminis- 
ter the  Government  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
them.  The  people  now  must  choose  whether 
they  would  be  governed  by  enemies,  or 
govern  themselves. 

"  For  himself,  he  wonld  unfurl  the  Pal- 
metto flag,  fling  it  to  the  breeze,  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,  determine  to  live 
and  die  as  became  our  glorious  ancestors, 
and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the 
ears  of  an  insolent  foe.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  undoubted  right  to  withdraw  their  dele- 
gated powers,  and  it  was  their  dnty,  in  the 
event  contemplated,  to  withdraw  them.  It 
was  their  only  safety. 

"Mr.  0.  favored  separate  State  action; 
saying  the  rest  would  flock  to  our  standard." 

Hon.  Wm.  W,  Boyce — ^then,  and 
for  some  years  previously,  a  leading 
Kepresentative  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina — was,  in  like  manner, 
serenaded  and  called  out  by  the  enthu- 
siastic crowd  of  Secessionists,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  following  evening. 
He  concluded  a  speech  denunciatory 
of  the  Repuhlicans,  as  follows:' 

"  The  question  then  is,  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  South  ought  not  to 
submit.  If  you  intend  to  resist,  tie  way  to 
resist  in  earnest  is  to  act ;  the  way  to  enact 


revolution  is  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  I  think 
the  only  policy  for  us  is  to  arm  as  soon  as 
we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  South  Carolina, 
in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most 
direct  means,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  the  other 
Southern  States  will  act  with  us  or  with  our 


They  cannot  take  sides  with  our  ene- 
mies ;  they  must  take  rides  with  us.  Wlien 
an  ancient  philosopher  ivished  to  inaugurate 
a  great  revolution,  his  motto  was  to  dare  I 
to  darel" 

"Mr.  Boyce  was  followed  by  Gen.  M.  E, 
Martin,  Cols.  Cunningham,  Simpson,  Eich- 
ardson,  and  others,  who  contended  that  to 
submit  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  is  to  con- 
sent to  a  lingering  death." 

There  was  great  joy  in  Charleston, 
and  wherever  "  Fire-Eaters"  mt^t  did 
congregate,  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 7th.  Men  rushed  to  shake 
hands  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  glad  tidings  of  Lincoln's  election. 
JVmo,  it  was  felt,  and  exultingly  pro- 
claimed, the  last  obstacle  to  "  Sonth- 
eni  independence"  has  been  removed, 
and  the  great  experiment  need  no 
longer  be  postponed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  weak,  the  faithless, 
the  cowardly.  It  was  clear  that  the 
election  had  resulted  precisely  as  tJie 
master-spirite  had  wished  and  hoped. 
]fow,  the  apathy,  at  least  of  the  other 
Cotton  States,  must  be  overcome ; 
now,  South  CaroHna — that  is,  her 
slaveholding  oligarchy — will  be  able 
to  achieve  her  long-cherished  pur- 
pose of  breaking  np  the  Union,  and 
founding  a  new  confederacy  on  her 
own  ideas,  and  on  the  '  pecuHar  insti- 
tution' of  the  Sonth.  Men  thronged 
the  streets,  talking,  laughing,  cheer- 
ing, '  like  mariners  long    becalmed 


"  This,  and  nearly  all  the  proceedings  at  Oo- 
Itunbia  at  this  crisis,  are  here  copieil  directly 
from  the  columns  of  The  OharlesUm  Gom-ier. 

"  Dispatch   to  The  New  Yor/c   Heraid,    dated 


"A  dispatdi,  received  here    to-day  from   ! 


leading  and  we^thy  genUeman  in  Charleston, 
states  that  the  news  of  Lincoln's  eleotiott  was 
received  tliere  with  cheers  and  many  manifesta- 
tioaa  of  approbation." 

The  Charleston  Mercwy  of  the  Tth  or  8th.  es- 
ultingly  announced  the  same  fkct. 
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on  a  hateful,  treacherous  sea,  whom 
a  sudden  breeze  had  ewiftly  wafted 
■within  eight  of  their  longed-for  haven, 
or  like  a  eeedy  prodigal,  just  raised 
to  afBuenee  hy  the  death  of  some  far- 
off,  unknown  relative,  and  whose 
sense  of  decency  is  not  strong  enough 
to  repress  his  exultation. 

Thus  etiraulated,  the  Legislature 
did  not  hesitate  nor  falter  in  the 
course  marked  out  for  it  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  State  oligai'chy.  Joint 
resolves,  providing  for  the  call  of  a 
Convention  at  some  early  day,  with 
a  view  to  unconditional  secession 
from  tiie  Union,  were  piled  upon 
each  other  with  great  energy,  as  if 
nearly  every  member  were  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  hy  zeal  in  the 
work.  Among  others,  Mr.  Robert 
Barnwell  Ehett,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session,  offered  such  resolves, 
calling  for  the  choice  of  a  Conven- 
tion on  the  33d  of  November;  the 
delegates  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

Mr.  Moses  and  others  offered  simi- 
lar resolves  in  the  Senate ;  where  !Mr. 
Lesesne,  of  Charleston,  attempted  to 
stem,  or,  rather,  to  moderate,  the 
roaring  tide,  by  inserting  the  thin- 
nest end  of  the  wedge  of  "  Coopera- 
tion," His  resolves  are,  in  terms,  as 
follows : 

"1st.  JResohed,  That  the  ascendency  of 
the  hostile,  sectional,  anti-Slavery  party, 
styling  tlieniselvea  tlie  Republican  party, 
wonld  be  snfBcient  and  proper  cause  for  the 
'dissolution  of  the  Union  and  formation  of  a 
Soathem  Confederacy, 

"  ad.  Sesohed,  TJiat,  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidates  of  tliat  party  to  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  providing  uncon- 
ditionally for  &  Oonvention,  the  better  coarse 
■will  be  to  empower  the  Governor  to  take 
measures  for  assembling  a  Convention  so 
soon  as  any  one  of  the  other  Southern  States 
shall,  in  his  judgment,  give  satisfactory  oi- 
turance  or  eaideace  of  her  determination  to 
Kithdramfrom  the  Union," 


In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr. 
Lesesne  spoke  ably  and  earnestly,  but 
■without  effect,  "Cooperation"  had 
been  tried  in  1850-1,  and  had  sig- 
nally failed  to  achieve  the  darling 
purpose  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
BO  the  rulersof  Carolina  opinion  would 
have  none  of  it  in  1860. 

Still  another  effort  was  made  in 
the  House  (November  Tth),  by  Mr. 
Trenholm,  of  Charleston — long  con- 
spicuous in  the  councils  of  the  State 
—who  labored  hard  to  make  "  Coop- 
eration" look  so  much  like  Secession 
that  one  could  with  difficulty  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  His  propo- 
sition was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

^^  Eesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Military  of  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Hep- 
resentfltives,  be  instructed  to  meet  during 
the  recess,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  arm- 
ing the  State,  and  for  organizing  a  per- 
manent Military  Bureau ;  and  that  the  said 
Committee  be  instmoted  to  report  by  bill  to 
their  respective  Houses  on  tlie  first  day  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  General  Assembly. 

^^  Besohed,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
be  instructed  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
prepare  a  bill  for  raising  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  reoom- 
mended  by  Uie  Military  Committee,  and  to 
repoi-t  by  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  General  Ass     bly 

"Eesolv^  That  the    G  b 

qnested  immediately  to  apply  1  J 

dred  thousand  dollars,  app    p     t  d  b      I 
last  Gleneral  Assembly,  to  th    p  ir  h 
arms. 

"Eesolved,  That  immed   t  ly     fte     tl 
election  of  the  Commissio        to  th     ''t  t 
of  Geoi^ia,  this  General  Assembly  do  talse  a 
recess  nntil  the  thh'd  Monday,  being  tlie 
nineteenth  day,  of  November,  instant,  at  7 

"Sesohed,  As  the  sense  of  this  General 
Assembly,  tliat  the  election  of  a  Black  Ee- 
publioaji  to  the  Pi-esidenoy  of  the  United 
States,  wiE  be  the  triumph  and  practical 
application  of  principles  incompatible  witli 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Soutiiem  States. 

"Sesoleed,  That  a  Commissioner  be  elect- 
ed, by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
in  the  ^vent  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  to 
proceed  immediatelr  to  Milledgeville,  the 
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Beat  of  goTemment  of  the  State  of  Geoi^ia, 
whose  legislature  will  then  be  in  session,  to 
announce  to  the  goTernment  of  that  State 
that  Sonth  Cfti-olina,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  will  immediately  pni  herself  in 
&  state  of  efficient  militMy  defense,  and  wiH 
cordially  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  measures  for  the  protection  of  South- 
ern interests ;  and  to  express  the  readiness 
of  this  State  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, in  withdrawing  at  once  from  the  con- 
ffederacy ;  and  to  i-ecommend  the  calling  of 
a  Oonvention  simnltaneonsly  in  both  States, 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect;  and  to  in- 


separate  South  ei' 

These  reBolves  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration on  the  9th,  Mr.  McGowan, 
of  Abbeville,  made  a  zealous  effort  to 
6tem  the  furious  current;  pleading 
earnestly  and  plausibly  for  Coopera^ 
tion — that  is,  for  coneultation  with 
other  Slave  States,  and  for  action  in 
obedience  to  then'  mutual  determi- 
nation.    He  said : 

"  Cooperation  with  onr  Southern  sisters 
has  been  the  settled  policy  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  at  least  ten  years  past.  We  have 
long  been  satisfied  with,  the  causes  for  a  dis- 
solution of  this  Union.  We  thought  we  saw 
long  ago  what  was  coming  and  only  a«  ait 
ed  the  action  of  our  Southern  sisters  This 
being  tlie  case,  it  would  seem  strans^e,  now 
that  the  issne  is  upon  ns — when  om  need  is 
the  sorest — that  we  should  ignore  onr  past 
policy,  and,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  con 
flict,  cease  to  aslc  for  Cooperation 

"  Lincoln's  election  is  tal.«n  as  an  occasion 
for  action,  but  with  ns  it  is  not  the  only 
cause  for  action.  We  have  delayed  for  the 
last  ten  years  for  nothing  but  Cooperation 
He  thought  it  the  best  md  wise'it  policj  to 
remain  in  the  Union,  with  our  feonthem 
fflsters,  in  order  to  anange  the  time  when 
and  the  manner  how,  of  going  oat,  and 
nothing  else. 

"  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  record- 
ed policy  of  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  the  policy  of  Secession  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Southern  States. 

"  But  is  that  not  fortified  by  both  Matoiy 
and  philosophy? — by  the  natni-e  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  fate  of  other  nations  ? 
The  Southern  States  of  this  Union  have 
more  motives,  more  inducements,  and  more 
necessities,  for  concert  and  Union,  than  any 


people  that  has  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 
They  are  one  in  soil  and  climate;  one  in 
productions,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Cot- 
ton re^on;  one  in  institutions;  and,  more 
than  all,  one  in  their  wrongs  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Add  to  all  this  that  they  alone, 
of  all  the  earth,  have  a  peculiar  institution 
— African  Slavei-y — which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them ;  without  which  they 
would  oease  to  exist,  and  against  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  sentiment, 
the  world  is  banded.  Upon  the  subject  of 
this  institution,  we  are  isolated  from  the 
whole  world,  who  are  not  only  indifferent, 
bat  inimical  to  it;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  veiy  weight  of  this  outside  pressure 
would  compel  us  to  unite. 

"  Besides,  the  history  of  the  world  is 
pregnant  with  admonition  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  union.  The  history  of  classic  Greece, 
and  especially  that  awful  chapter  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  appeals  to  us.  The  his- 
tory of  poor,  dismembered  Poland  cries  to 
us.  The  liistoi-y  of  the  Dutch  Eepublio 
claims  to  be  heard.  Modem  Italy  and  the 
States  of  Central  America  are  now,  at  this 
moment,  crying  to  ns  to  unite.  All  history 
teaches  us  that  '  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.'  All  the  Southern  States  wouldnot 
be  too  many  for  onr  confederacy,  whose 
flag  would  float,  honored  upon  every  sea, 
and  under  whose  folds  every  citizen  would 
be  sure  of  protection  and  security.  My 
God  I  what  is  the  reason  we  cannot  unite  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  proprie- 
ty address  to  the  whole  Sonth  the  pregnant 
words  of  Milton: 


•t  be  taie-f 


fMlsn 


"  South  Carolina  has  lometimes  been  ac- 
cused of  a  paramount  desire  to  lead  or  to 
disturb  the  connoils  of  the  South  I  et  us 
make  one  last  efloit  for  Cooperation  and, 
m  domg  so,  repel  the  false  and  nnlounded 
imputation 

'  Ml  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  desire  to 
coniolidate  the  senbrnent  of  the  Sonth  All 
ot  us  prefer  Cooperation  It  is  theiefore, 
immensely  important  that  we  should  take 
no  false  step  and  omit  nothing  that  might 
tend  to  tint  end  I  am  ntteily  opposed, 
now  and  foi  evei  to  taking  any  step  back- 
ward in  tins  matter,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  am  anxious  that  we  should  take  no  false 
step.  It  is  better  to  consider  in  advance  of 
action  than  after  action.  When  we  act,  we 
mnst  stand  upon  that  action  against  the 
world  in  arms.  It  will  strengthen  our  arms 
and  nerve  our  hearts  in  doing  tiiat,  if  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  this  course  was  not 
taken  hastily  or  from  impulse,  but  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  a  last  effort  for  that 
which  we  all  desire  so  much — Cooperation. 
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Then,  if  we  fail,  and  a  Convention  is  called 
under  these  circumstances,  I  and  all  of  us 
■will  stand  by  the  action  of  that  Convention, 
"Whatever  maj  he  our  individual  opinions, 
we  will  obey  the  mandate  of  the  State  thus 
pronounced. 

"Whenever  she,  after  exhausting  all  pro- 
per and  becoming  efforts  for  union,  resolves 
upon  her  course,  we  will  have  no  option,  as 
we  will  have  bo  desire,  to  do  otherwise  than 
I'ally  under  her  banner.  If  the  StAte,  in  her 
sovereign  eapacity,  determines  that  her  se- 
cession wili  produce  the  cooperation  which 
we  have  so  earnestly  sought,  then  it  shall 
have  iny  heaity  approbation.  And  if,  in 
the  alternative,  she  detennines  to  let  us 
forego  the  honor  of  being  first,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  common  cause,  let  ns  de- 
clare to  Georgia,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South— the  Eeystone  of  the  Southern  Arch, 
wfiich  is  our  nearest  neighbor  westward, 
and  lying  foi-  a,  great  distance  alongade  of 
our  own  territory— that  we  ere  willing'  to 
follow  in.  her  lead,  and  together  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"If  ^onth  Carolina,  in  OonventJon  as- 
eembled,  deliberately  secedes — separate  and 
alone,  and,  without  any  hope  of  cooperation, 
decides  to  cnt  loose  from  her  moorings,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  hjr  Southern  sisters  in  like 
ou'curastances— I  will  be  one  ai  her  orew, 
and,  in  common  with  every  ti-ue  son  of 
hers,  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  power  that 
God  has  given  me,  to 


And  give  liw  to  tha  Gml  of  stonna, 
Thu  l[gbtnlQg  and  Iho  gale/ '' 

Mr.  Mullina,  of  Marion,  followed ; 
and  his  reply  to  McGowan's  speech 
is  wortliy  of  record  here,  since  it 
clearly  betrays  the  consciousness  of 
the  disTmiomsts  that  they  were  a  lean 
minority  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
might  be  precipitated,  bullied,  or 
i  into  treason,  but  whom  there 

8  no  rational  hope  of  reasoning  or 
even  seducing  into  it.     He  said : 


"South  Carolina  had  tried  Cooperation, 
but  had  exhausted  that  policy.  Tha  State 
of  Virginia  Imd  discredited  the  cause  which 
our  Commissioner  went  there  to  advocate, 
although  she  treated  him,  personally,  with 
respect ;  hut  she  tad  as  much  as  said  there 
were  no  indignities  which  could  drive  her  to 
take  the  leadership  for  Southern  rights.  If 
wfl  wait  for  GoBperaUen,  Slavery  and  State 
Rights  vxmldbeah/ijidoiied.  State  Sovereignty 
and  the  cause  of  flie  South  lost  forevei',  and 


we  would  he  subjected  to  a  dominiOTi  the 
parallel  to  which  was  that  of  tliepoor  Indian 
under  the  British  East  India  Company. 
When  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  placed  it  on 
record,  then  he  was  willing  to  send  a  Com- 
missioner to  Georgia,  or  any  other  Southern 
State,  to  announce  our  determination,  and 
to  submit  the  qnestion  whether  they  would 
join  us  or  not.  We  have  it  from  high  aii- 
thority^  that  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
Imperial  F<wera  of  Bu/rope^  in  niew  of  the 
prospeetive  sepwration.  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  present  co7\federaoy, 
has  made  propositions  in  advance  for  the 
eatabUshment  of  eaah  Tela1>ion»  hetinecn,  it 
wild  the  Gotiernmsnt  aliout  to  ie  estaiUehed 
in  this  State,  as  will  insure  to  that  power  »ueh 
asup^lyqf  Cotton  for  the  future  as  their  in- 
ereasmg  demand  for  that  article  will  require : 
this  information  is  perfectly  authentic" 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  foreign 
intrigue  was  already  hand-and-glove 
with  domffitic  treason  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  Union  and  seeking 
peculiar  advantages  fi-oin  its  over- 
throw. 

Mr,  Edmund  Baffin,  of  Yirginia, 
had  for  many  yeai-s  been  the  editor 
of  a  leading  Agncultural  monthly, 
and  had  thus  acquired  a  very  decided 
influence  over  the  planters  of  the 
South.  A  devotee  of  Slavery,  he  had 
hastened  to  Columbia,  on  the  call  of 
the  Legislature,  to  do  his  utmost  for 
Secession,  He  was,  of  course,  sere- 
naded in  liis  turn  by  the  congregated 
Union-breakers,  on  ih&  evening  <jf 
the  Yth,  and  addressed  them  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Oongaree  House. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Ms 
response : 

"  He  said  the  question  now  before  the 
country  he  had  studied  for  years.  It  had 
been  the  one  great  idea  of  his  life.  The  de- 
fense of  the  South,  he  verily  believed,  was 
only  to  be  secured  through  the  lead  of  South 
Carolina.  As  old  as  he  was,  he  had  come 
here  to  join  them  in  that  lead.  He  wished 
Virginia  was  as  ready  as  South  Carolina, 
hut,  unfortunately,  she  was  not;  but,  oir- 
oumstanoes  being  different,  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  Tirginia  and  all  other  border 
Stales  remain  quiescent  for  a  time,  to  serve 
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BS  guard  agaiJiBt  tlie  Wortli.  The  first  drop 
of  blood  spilled  an  the  soil  of  South  Carolina, 
would  bring  Tirginia  and  every  Southern 
State  with  them.  By  remainiog  ia  the 
Union  for  a  time,  she  would  not  omy  prevent 
oo6roive  legislation  in  Congress,  hut  any  at- 
tempt for  our  subjugation.  K o  argument  in 
favor  of  resistance  was  wanted  now.  As 
soon  as  he  had  performed  his  duty  in  Vir- 
^nia  as  a  citizen,  he  came  as  fast  as  steam 
could  bring  him  to  South.  Oaroliiia.  He  was 
satisfied  if  anything  was  to  be  .done,  it  was 
to  be  done  Jiere  He  Iiad  no  donM  't  wiul  7 
be  done,  ani  the  sooner  the  bette  Eve  y 
day  delayed  was  a  lay  lost  to  the  oause 
They  should  en  urage  and  sustain  the  r 
friends,  and  tliey  would  frighten  their  ene 

"There  was  no  fearof  Oarol  naremaamg 
alone.  She  would  soon  be  followed  by 
other  States.  "V  rg  n  a  and  half  a  dozen 
mors  were  jnat  83  good  and  st  ong  anl  a  ie 
to  repel  the  eue  ny  la  f  tl  ey  1  <id  tl  e  whole 
of  the  stavehold  ug  Stj  tei  U  act  with  them 
Even  if  Oai'olina  i-emiuned  alone — not  that 
he  thought  it  probable,  but  supposing  so — 
it  was  his  oonvictioa  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  hei'self  agaiust  any  power  brought 
agiunsther.  Multitudes  spoke  and  said  the 
issue  was  oue  of  courage  and  honor,  or  of 
cowardice,  desertion,  and  degradation." 

A  number  of  second  and  third-rate 
traitors  followed  this  Biiffin  in  a 
similar  yeiii,  but  their  remai'ks  were 
not  deemed  worth  reporting. 

Biit,  that  evening,  the  busy  tele- 
graph reported  from  Charleston  the 
more  important  resignation  of  the 
leading  Federal  officers  for  South 
Carolina,  in  anticipation  of  her  se- 
ceding. The  U.  S.  District  Court 
had  met  there  in  the  morning,  Dis- 
trict Judge  Magrath  pr^iding.  The 
Grand  Jury— of  course,  by  precon- 
cert— formally  declined  to  make  any 
presentments,  because  of 

"The  verdict  of  tjie  ITorthem  section  of 
the  confederacy,  solemnly  annonncedto  th( 
country,  through  ine  ballot-box,  on  yester- 
day, having  swepi  away  the  last,  hope  for 
the  permanence,  for  the  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  these  sovereign 
States ;  and  the  public  mind  is  construned 
to  life  itself  above  the  consideration  of  de- 
tails in  the  administration  of  Law  and  Justice, 
up  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  which  have 
been  forced  upon  us.    These  issues  involve 


the  esistenee  of  the  Government  of  which 
this  Court  is  the  organ  and  minister.  In 
these estraordi nary  circiimatances,  the  Grand 
Jury  respectfully  decline  to  proceed  with 
their  presentments.  They  deem  this  expla- 
nation due  to  the  Court  and  to  themselves." 

Judge  Magrath  received  this  com- 
munication with  complaisance,  and 
thereupon  resigned  his  office ;  saying : 

"The  busing  of  the  term  has  been  dis- 
p  se  1  of,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  dismiss  you  to  your 
:  al  avocations,  with  my  thanks  for  your 
enoe  and  aid.  But  now  I  have  some- 
th  ng  more  to  do,  the  omission  of  which 
would  not  be  consistent  with  propriety.  In 
the  political  history  of  the  United.  States,  an 
event  has  happened  of  ominous  import  to 
fifteen  slaveholding  States.  The  State  of 
■«h  h  we  are  citizens  haa  been  always  un- 
derstood to  have  deliberately  fiied  ila  pur- 
pose whenever  that  event  should  happen. 
Feelmg  an  assurance  of  what  will  be  the 
action  of  the  State,  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
without  delay,  to  prepare  to  obey  its  wishes. 
That  preparation  is  made  by  the  resignation 
of  the  olfioe  I  have  held.  For  the  last  time, 
I  have,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the   State  of   South 

"  Wliile  thus  acting  in  obedience  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  emo- 
tions it  must  produce.  That  department 
which,  I  believe,  has  best  maintained  its 
integrity  and  preserved  its  purily,  has  been 
suspended.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  raised  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  now  closed. 
If  it  shall  never  be  agm\  opened,  I  tliank 
God  that  its  doors  have  been  closed  before 
its  altar  has  been  desecrated  with  sacriflcea 
to  tyranny." 

0,  J.  Colcock,  Collector  at  Charles- 
ton, and  James  Conner,  IT.  S.  District 
Attorney,  litewiee  resigned ;  and  it 
was  announced  that  B.  C.  Pr^ey, 
Sub-Treasurer,  would  follow, "  so  soon 
as  was  consistent  with  due  respect 
and  regard  for  our  present  excellent 
Chief  Magiptrate  [Buchanan],  by 
whose  appointment  he  holds  the 
office." 

In  the  face  of  such  multiform  and 
high-seasoned  incitements  to  go  ahead, 
]  the  efforts  of  those  members  of  the 
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I  v>h.o  would  gladly  have 
held  back  were  paralyzed  and  tlieir 
remonstrancea  silenced.  They  dared 
neither  to  speak  nor  to  vote  as  their 
convictions  impelled. 

All  pleadings  and  efforts  for  delay, 
for  i-eflection,  for  calm  consideration, 
were  stifled  or  fruitless.  A  bill  call- 
ing a  Convention,  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  secession,  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  9th  and  the  House  on  the  12th. 
December  6th  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  delegates;  the 
Convention  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
tliat  month.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Ham- 
mond resigned  liis  seat  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Senate,  as  his  colleague,  Mr.  Chesnut, 
had  already  done. 

On  the  same  day  {^ov.  12),  a  Mili- 
tary Convention  of  Georgians  was 
held  at  MilledgeviUe,  which  was  at- 
tended and  addressed  by  Gov.  Joseph 
E.  Brown  of  that  State.  He  affirmed 
the  right  of  secession,  and  the  duty 
of  other  Southern  States  to  sustain 
South  Carolina  in  the  step  she  was 
then  taking,  '  He  would  hke  to  see 
federal  troops  dare  attempt  the 
coercion  of  a  seceding  Southern 
State !  I"or  every  Georgian  who  fell 
in  a  conflict  thus  incited,  the  lives  of 
two  Federal  soldiers  should  expiate 
the  oiitrage  on  State  Sovereignty.' 
The  Convention,  thus  harangued, 
voted,  about  two  to  one,  for  secession ; 
and  though  ithad,  of  course,  no  legal 
or  official  anthority,  its  action  was 
doubtless  potent  in  precipitating  the 
'  Empire  State  of  the  South'  into  tlie 
abyss  of  Disunion. 


AS      PRECIPITATED.  3?,7 

The  foregoing  detailed,  methodical 
statement  of  tiie  process  whereby 
Secession  was  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  conceptions  and 
purposes  developed  by  that  process, 
seems  to  render  needless  a  like  par- 
ticularity with  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  in  that  and  other 
States.  The  germ  of  the  entire 
movement,  with  the  ideas  whereon  it 
was  based,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
doings  at  Columbia  and  Charleston, 
during  those  memorable  early  days 
of  November,  1860.  And,  though 
South  Carolina  ostentatiously  precip- 
itated the  catastrophe  by  her  single, 
sovereign  iiat,  it  is  not  doubted  that 
she  did  BO  upon  full  understanding 
with  the  "  Chivalry"  of  nearly,  or 
quite  every  Slave  State.  These  had, 
of  course,  apprised  her  own  m^ter- 
spirits,  in  their  conferences  at  water- 
ing-places and  other  fashionable  re- 
sorts during  the  preceding  Summer 
and  Autumn,  tliat,  though  they 
could  not  bring  their  several  States 
to  march  abresist  with  her  in  the  en- 
terprise of  National  disruption  and 
dissolution,  they  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  fly  to 
her  rescue  in  ease  she  went  boldly 
forward  in  the  predetermined  course, 
and  thus  exposed  herself  to  imminent 
peril  on  behalf  of  their  common  and 
most  cherished  interest,  Slavery. ' 
Theirs  was  the  strategy  of  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  who,  seeing  his 
storming  party  hesitate  and  waver  in 
the  breach,  or  under  the  wall  of  the 
hostile  fortress,  throws  his  flag  for- 


'  Oa  tlie  first  day  of  the  South  Carolina  Seces- 
eion  Con  enfon  at  Col  ml  'a  Deoeml  er  17 
1880,  Hon  ■«  U  am  Po  che  M  las  M  0  f  om 
UiQ  Charleston  D  st  et  one  f  tl  e  delega  e% 
made  a  eliort  speech  agi  net  adjoarnoient  to 
Charleston  on  ace  t  ol  the  ei  den  o  (small 
poi)  at  Col  unl  a        y  ag  that  he       s  just  f   m 


■Washington,  wtere  he  bad  been  in  consultation 
'th  'Anthem  friends  representing  every  other 
=lo  tl  ern  State,  who  had  unanimoualy  urged  the 
of  South  Caro- 
adjourn  to  no  other 
place  until  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  had  pass- 
d— 5eo  Charleston  Courier.,  December  18,  1860. 
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ward  among  the  enemy,  and  rushes, 
sword  iti  hand,  to  its  recovery,  calcu- 
lating that  his  soldiers  will  thereupon 
instinctively  spring  to  his  and  its  res- 
cue at  all  hazards.  The  event  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  method,  if  not 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 

But  the  long-standing  conspiracy 
for  Disunion  was  favored,  at  this 
crisis,  by  very  powerful  incidental  in- 
fluences, vphereof  the  principal  were 
as  follows : 

1.  No  public  opposition  to  Slavery 
having,  for  many  years,  heen  permit- 
ted in  the  slave-holding  region,  save 
at  a  very  few  points  like  St,  Louis, 
where  the  Free-Labor  interest  had, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
silently  and  suddenly  achieved  a 
practical  preponderance,  the  journals, 
the  religious  organizatioi^,  and  the 
political  parties,  were  all  immeasura- 
bly subservient  to  the  Slave  Power. 
In  fact,  the  chief  topic  of  political 
contention,  whether  in  the  press  or 
on  the  stump,  had  for  twenty  years 
been  the  relative  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  rival  parties  in 
their  devotion  to  Slavery,  On  this 
ground,  Gen.  Jackson  had  immensely, 
the  advantage  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  so  far 
as  the  South  was  concerned,  when 
they  were  rival  candidates  for  the 
Presidency ;  as  Gen.  Harrison  had 
some  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
Mr.  Polk  of  Mr.  Clay ;  Gen.  Taylor 
of  Gen.  Cass;  Gen.  Pierce  of  Gen. 
Scott;  and,  lastly.  Major  Breckin- 
ridge of  John  Bell.  In  Kentucky, 
in  the  State  canvass  of  1859,  Mr. 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  "American"  candi- 
date for  Governor,  had  tried  hard  to 


cut  imder"  his  Democratic  antago- 
nist, Beriah  Magoffin,  but  had  failed, 
and  been  signally  defeated.  His 
more  spotless  record  as  a  Slavery 
propagandist  had  enabled  the  sup- 
portere  of  Breckinridge  to  carry  even 
Maryland  for  him  against  Bell,  in 
1860.  And  now,  the  readiness  to 
back  South  CaroHna,  or,  at  least,  to 
shield  her  from  harm,  was  presented 
as  a  touchstone  of  earnestness,  to 
those  of  all  parties,  who  had  for  yeais 
so  loudly  vaunted  their  own  and 
their  party's  matchless  devotion  to 
"  Southern  rights." 

2.  The  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Goverament  throughout  the  fifteen 
Slave  States,  being  wielded  and  be- 
stowed by  the  Southern  members  °  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  was  almost 
entirely  monopohzed  by  their  fellow- 
conspirators.  The  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms, Postmasters,  Marshals,  etc., 
who  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
the  loss  of  their  comfortable  places 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  power, 
were  generally  "  ripe  for  treasons, 
strat^ems,  and  spoils."  Many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  were  early  and  ac- 
tive promoters  of  the  Slaveholders' 
EebeUion,  even  while  easily  deriving 
large  emoluments"  from  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  plotting  to  destroy. 

3.  The  Legislatures  and  party  Con- 
ventions of  all  the  Slave  States  had 
long  been  in  the  habit '  of  unanimous- 
ly resolving  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  exclusion  from  the  Terri- 
tories, "  Black-Kepublican  domina- 
tion," etc.,  etc.  Those  who  were 
really  Unionists  were  apt  to  let  these 
resolves  pass  as  a  matter  of  course, 


'  Howril  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury ;  John  B.  Plojd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  "War ;  Jacob  rhompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior.  Aaron.  V.  Brown,  of  Teo- 
nesaee,  Mr.  Buchanan's  first  Postmaater-Q^n- 


eral,  died,  and  was  suooeeded,  in  18-"i9,  by 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who  stood  by  the 
Union. 

'  See,  as  a  specimen,  the  Alabama  resolves — on 
pages  312-13. 
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regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  theatrical, 
eheet-iron  thunder,  -which  might  scare 
the  North  into  greater  subBerviency 
to  the  Slave  Power,  and,  at  the 
worst,  could  do  no  harm.  And  now, 
these  resolves  were  triumphantly 
quoted  by  the  conspirators,  and  the 
people  asked  whether  they  meant 
any  thing  by  passing  them,  or  were 
only  uttering  threats  which  they 
never  intended  to  make  good. 

4.  The  Governors  of  nearly  all  the 
Slave  States,  including  even  Dela- 
ware, had  actively  and  zealously  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  had  thus 
justified  the  withdrawal  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  delegates  irom  the 
Charleston  Convention,  on  grounds 
not  essentially  differing  fi'om  those 
whereon  Disunion  was  now  urged. 
The  action  now  taken  by  South  Car- 
olina was  very  fairly  claimed  to  be  a 
direct  and  necessaiy  sequence  of  that 
bolt.  The  Governors  and  other  lead- 
ing politicians  who  had  supported 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  in  the  recent 
canvass,  were  held  to  have  thereby 
pledged  themselves  to  prosecute  that 
policy  to  its  legitimate  results.  And 
most  ■  of  them  were  fully  aware  of 
and  ready  to  meet  this  expectation. 
Hence,  South  Carolina  had  scarcely 
thrown  up  her  signal  rocket,  an- 
nouncing the  outbreak  of  the  long 
meditated  revolution,  when  it  was 
responded  to  by  proclamations  and 
calls  of  Legislatures  in  most  of  the 
Slave  States. 

Texas  was  not  originally  of  the 
number.  Her  leading  pohticians  had 
shown  the  cloven  foot  a  year  too 
soon,  by  nominating,  early  in  1859,  a 
State  ticket  pledged  to  favor  the  re- 


opening of  the  African  Slave-Trade, 
which  was  a  well-understood  Shib- 
boleth of  the  South-Western  plotters 
of  Disunion,  Hai'din  R.  Runnells,  a 
Mississippian,  who  was  the  incum- 
bent, was  placed  at  its  head  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  The  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  by  this  bold  step  ; 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  took  the  field  in 
opposition  to  it  as  an  independent 
Union  candidate  for  Governor ;  and, 
though  there  was  no  political  organi- 
zation in  the  State  but  that  which  he 
confronted,  while  Texas  had  gone 
overwhelmingly  for  Pierce  against 
Scott,  and  for  Buchanan  against 
Fillmore,  Gen.  Houston  carried  .it 
with  all  ease,  beating  EunneUs  by 
8,670  majority,'  in  by  far  the  largest 
vote  ever  yet  polled  in  the  State. 
Andrew  J,  Hamilton,  running  as  a 
Unionist  for  Congress,  in  the  Western 
District,  in  like  manner  beat  T.  N. 
Waul,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date, by  448*  majority.  In  the  East- 
em  District,  John  H.  Eeagan,'  Dem- 
ocrat, had  no  serious  opposition. 

Gen.  Houston  was  thus  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thwart  the  Texan  conspira- 
tors, had  he  evinced  either  principle 
or  courage,  when  they  commenced 
operating  to  take  their  State  out  of 
the  Union  at  the  close  of  1860.  He 
did  refuse  to  call  the  Legislature,  or 
a  Convention;  whereupon  the  con- 
spirators called  the  Legislature  them- 
selves, by  a  document  signed  by  sixty 
of  their  mmiber,  having  just  as  much 
legal  validity  and  force  as  a  harangue 
at  a  negro  camp-^meeting.  But  the 
Disunionists  were  thoroughly  imited, 
determined,  and  ready ;  while  their 
adversaries,  owing  to  Houston's  pu- 


'  Houston,  36,170;  Sunnells,  27,500. 
8  Hamilton,  16,409;  Waul,  15,901. 
'  Siuce,  Confederate  Postmaster- Geueral.  lUia- 
an  was  elected  to  Oongreaa  from  Eastern  Tesaa 


in  1859,  by  20,565  rotes  to  3,541  for  Judge  W. 
JB,  Ochiltree;  but  Houston  for  GoTomor  had 
i|lEI!  majority  in  the  DiatricE  at  that  election; 
showing  thiLli  Reagan  had  no  senoua  opposition. 
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sillanimity,  were  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  trans- 
formed into  mutton.  Had  there  heen 
&  loyal  soldier  in  command  of  that 
large  portion  of  our  small  regular 
army  stationed  in  Texas,  (steneibly 
for  the  defense  of  her  exposed  North- 
ern and  "Western  frontier,  he  might 
have  formed  a  nucleus  for  an  eU'ec- 
tive  rally  for  the  Union.  But  Mr, 
John  B,  Floyd  was  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  and  had  taken 
care  that  this  force  should  be  wield- 
ed by  a  thorough-going  traitor,  who 
would  paralyze,  and,  in  due  time,  be- 
tray it  into  the  hands  of  his  fellows, 
Houston  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
office,  despised  by  the  implacable  en- 
emies to  whom  he  truckled,  and  de- 
spising himself,  until  they  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  him ;  when  he  obse- 
quiously resigned,  enduring  an  igno- 
minious existence  in  their  midst  un- 
til he  found  relief  from  it  in  death, 
some  two  years  thereafter, 

Virginia  hsid  recently  chosen  for 
her  Governor  Mr.  John  Letcher, 
whcee  position  was  nearly  as  peculiar 
as  Houston's.  The  genuine  South- 
rons had  long  professed  to  be  Demo- 
crats for  Slaveiy's  sake ;  Letcher,  at 
heart,  and  formerly  by  open  avowal, 
regarding  human  bondage  as  a  blun- 
der if  not  a  crime,  was  pro-Slavery  for 
the  sake .  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whereof  he  had  ever  been  a  bigoted 
devotee,  and  which  had  promoted 
and  honored  him  beyond  any  other 
estimate  of  Ms  merits  but  his  own. 
Transferred  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Governorship '" 
by  the  election  of  1859,  he,  as  a 
life-long  champion  of  regular  nom- 
inations and  strict  party  discipline, 

"^  Vote  for  Governor:  Letcher,  Dem.,  77,112; 
Goggin,  Am.,  71,543. 


had  supported  Douglas  for  President 
in  1860,  and  thereby  thrown  himself 
into  a  very  lean  minority"  of  his 
party.  He  had,  of  course,  much  lee- 
way to  make  up  to  reinstate  himself 
in  that  party's  good  graces,  and  lience 
early  and  zealously  lent  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  conspirators. 

The  couree  of  Gov,  Beriah  Magof- 
iin,  of  Kentucky,  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  his  Soutliern  peers. 
He,  too,  had  supported  Breckinridge ; 
while  his  party  owed  its  recently 
acquired  ascendency  in  his  State,  atid 
he  his  election,  to  the  deepening  con- 
viction of  the  slavehoiding  interest 
that  no  otlier  party  than  the  Demo- 
cratic possessed  at  once  the  power  and 
the  will  to  rule  the  country  in  con- 
foimity  to  its  wishes  and  presumed 
interests.  But  Kentucky  had  already 
repeatedly  declaimed  for  theUnicn— 
conspicuously  in  her  August  Stite 
Election  of  1860,  and  a„am  m 
choosing  Bell  Electcis  and  giMng 
the  rival  candidates  for  PiCbident 
some  Porty  Thousand  moi  e  votes  than 
she  gave  her  own  Breckinridge,  who, 
but  for  her  apprehensions  and  dread 
of  disunion,  would  probably  have  re- 
ceived her  vote.  Gov.  Magoffin  now 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  wherein  he  ^sely  and 
tbrcibly  said : 

"  To  Situth  Carolina,  ami  such  other  States 
aa  may  wish  to  aeoede  from  tlie  Union,  1 
wonld  say:  The  geography  of  this  ciraritry 
will  not  admit  of  0  diviBion ;  the  moutli  and 
sources  of  the  Miasisaippi  river  ounnot  be 
sepai'ated  without  the  lioiTora  of  civil  war. 
We  cannot  sustain  yon  in  this  movemenC 
mereiyon  account  of  tlie  election  ofLiiK-oln, 
Do  not  precipitate  ae,  by  premature  actlim, 
into  a  revoiutton  or  civil  war,  the  cimse- 
quences  of  which  will  be  most  friglittji!  tj> 
all  of  us.  It  may  yet  be  avoided.  There  is 
still  hope,  faint  though  it  be.  Kentucky  is 
a  border  State,  and  has  suttfered  more  tliaii 
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all  of  you.  SliB  claims  that,  standing  upott 
the  same  sound  platform,  you  will  aympa- 
thize  witli  hei-,  and  stand  bj  her,  and  not 
desert  her  in  her  exposed,  perilous  border 
I)03ition.  Site  has  a  right  to  olaiui  that  her 
voiue,  and  the  voice  of  reason,  and  modera- 
tion, and  patriotism,  shall  be  heard,  and 
heeded  by  you.  If  yon  secede,  your  repre- 
sentatives will  go  out  of  Congress,  and  leave 
us  at  the  meroy  of  a  Black  Eepublioan 
Government.  Mr.  Lincoln  wiU  have  no 
check.  He  can  appoint  his  Cabinet^  and 
have  it  confirmed.  The  Congreea  will  then 
be  Hepnblican,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pa^^s 
Buch  laws  as  he  may  suggest.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  be  powerless  to  protect  us.  We 
implore  yon  to  stand  hj  vs.  and  by  our 
fiiends  in  the  Free  States ;  and  let  us  all,  the 
bold,  the  true  and  just  men  in  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States,  with  a  united  front,  stand 
by  e/ich  other,  by  our  prinoiplea,  by  onr 
rights,  onr  equality,  our  lionor,  and  by  the 
Union  under  the  Oonstitution.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  way  to  save  it;  and  we  can  do  it." 
Gov.  Elias  N.  Conwaj,  of  Arkansas, 
transmitted  his  Animal 


the  new  Legislatnre  of  that  State  on 
the  19th  of  November,  18S0,  when 
nearly  aU  the  Slave  States  were  alive 
with  drumming  and  drilling,"  and 
fi'antic  with  telegraphing  and  haran- 
guing in  behalf  of  Secession ;  yet 
he  said  nothing  on  the  snbject.  It  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  he  disapproved 
of  tlie  entire  business.     But  hia  sue- 


or,  Ilenry  M.  Kector,  had  been 
chosen "  the  preceding  August,  and 
he  made  haste  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  conspirators. 

In  all  the  other  Slave  States  south 
of  Hai"ylaod,  the  Governors  were 
heart  and  soul  in  tlie  Disunion  con- 
spiracy, and  called  Legislatures  to 
meet  in  extra  session,  issued  vehement 
Proclamations,  concocted  and  put 
forth  incendiary  Messages,  or  did 
whatever  else  the  master-spirits  of 
tlie  conspiracy  required.  Their  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates  in  office  wei-e 
of  like  faith  and  purpose  ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  at  least  four- 
iifths  of  all  those  in  office  in  the  Slave 
States,  whether  under  the  National 
or  any  State  Government,  on  the  6th 
of  !N^ovember,  1860,  were  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  Sece^ion, 

In  Missouri,  Mr.  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
eon  had  been  chosen  Governor  '*  as  a 
Douglas  Democrat;  but  that  desig- 
nation was  entirely  delusive.  Having 
achieved  what  he  considered  tlie  re- 
gular Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor,  he  thought  he  could  not 


"Bstraet  from  a  letter  in  TlieNeia  Yorlr,  Herald 
of  Nov.  0,  dated 

CKARLBSrOH,  Nov.  5,  181 
"  As  a  marie  of  the  popular  inolination  toward 
reaistance,  it  is  a  fact  of  some  sigoMoance  that 
the  echoes  of  the  word  'coercion'  had  hardly 
reached  our  borders  before  the  whole  Stale  was 
brisilii^  with  spotttaneous  organizations  of 
Minute-Men — irregular  forces,  it  is  true,  but, 
nevertheleBB,  formidable,  because  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  weapons  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed from  early  youth,  and  anunated  wilh 
the  idea  tliat  they  are  defending  all  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  them.  The  elaborate  disclaimers,  on 
tlie  part  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  papers,  of  any 
ijeajgn  to  molest  the  State,  evea  ii  she  secedes, 
have  no  weight  whatever  here.  People  very 
justly  ai^e  that,  if  coercion  should  be  attempted, 
the  Minute-Men  will  be  wanted ;  and,  if  the  State 
should  not  be  molested  in  her  independence,  it 
wiE  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  a  body  of 
men  always  at  command. 

"  At  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  Minute-Men  movement.  There  is 
nut  a  hamlet  in  the  State  that  has  not  its  squad, 


either  of  mounted  men  or  infantry.  They  are 
drilling  every  night,  and  have  generally  adopted 
Hardee's  Tactics,  whidi,  because  less  monoto- 
nous, are  preferred  by  our  impetuous  young  men 
to  the  old,  heavy  iniiintry  drill  Not  a  night 
passes  that  we  do  not  bear  in  the  stveets  of 
Charleston  the  tramp  of  large  todies  of  armed 
men,  moving  with  the  quick  Zouave  step,  and 
with  admirable  discipline  and  preoision." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  5e/&r»-LincolD.'a  elec- 
tion; and,  of  course,  before  any  public  steps  had 
been  taken  toward  Secession.  As  the  movement 
extended  to  other  States,  its  military  manifesta- 
tions were  nearly  everywhere  such  as  are  por- 
trayed above. 

"Ae  a  stump  candidate;  by  30,517  votes  to 
28,618  for  E.  H.  Johnson,  regnlar  Democrat. 

"  Election  of  August,  1860 ;  C.  P.  Jackson 
(Dougks)  74,446;  Sam.  Orr  (Bell)  6G,5B3; 
Hancock  Jackson  (BreCk.)  11,416;  Gardcuhire 
(Lincoln)  6,135. 
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afford  to  bolt  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  and  so  gave 
at  least  a  nominal  support  to  Douglas, 
who  thus  obtained  the  vote  of  Mis- 
souri in  November,  when  Gov.  J,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  his  suppoi-tere 
were  in  feeling  and  purpose  ivith  the 
backers  of  Breckinridge.  He  was 
fully  in  the  hands  of  the  conspiratore 
from  the  start,  and  in  due  time  united 
openly  in  the  Kebellion,  Outside  of 
Missouri,  the  Douglas  Democracy 
had  been  so  thoroughly,  overwhf  hn- 
ingly  beaten  in  the  vote  of  the  Slave 
States  for  President — i^  thoroughly 
in  Delaware  or  Maryland  as  in 
Georgia  or  Arkansas — that  they 
seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  life,  or 
anxiona  to  merge  their  distinctive 
character  by  a  plunge  into  the  com- 
mon abyss  of  Itebellion.  Mr.  Doug- 
las himself,  being  catechised  on  the 
eubjeet,"  frankly  declared  that,  should 
Lincoln  be  chosen  President,  he  would 
not  consider  that  a  cause  for  resist- 
ance, but  should  adhere  to  and  up- 
hold the  Union.  Yet  the  result  of 
the  election  had  hardly  transpired 
when  his  Mend  Gov,  Letcher  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  George  N.  Sanders,  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
busiest  and  noisiest  champions,  and 
many  more  such,  made  haste  to  swell 
the  gathering  cohorts  of  Secession. 
The  ablest  and  most  i-espectable  of 
their  number  was  Mr,  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  endured  at  least  a  week 
after  those  of  his  late  compatriots  had 
bidden  them  a  final  adieu.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Geoi^id  having  assembled, '" 
Mr.  Stephens  presented  himself  and 
spoke  "  boldly  as  well  as  ably  against 
the  meditated  treason ;  sayiug : 


"The  first  question  that  presenta  itself  ia, 
Shall  tlte  people  of  the  South  secede  fi'oni 
the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  ?  Mj  countrymen,  I  tell  you  frauldy, 
candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  theyoi^ht.  In  my  judgment,  the  elec- 
tion of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen  to 
that  high  ofBce,  is  sufHoient  cause  for  any 
State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintoiuing  the 
Oonstitutiou  of  the  eounti'y.  To  mi3ce  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government— to 
withdraw  from  it,  because  a  man  has  been 
constitutionally  elected — puts  ns  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintdu  the 
Oonatitution.  Many  of  us  have  swora  to 
support  it.  Oaa  we,  therefore,  for  tha 
mere  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed forma  of  the  Conatitntion — roaka  a 

point  of  reMstance  tfl  tlie  Government,  and, 
without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sa- 
cred instrument  ourselves,  withdraw  our- 
selves from  it?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  thia 
country,  let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  people  of  the  Soutli,  and  es]>ecially  of 
the  people  of  Geoi'gia,  that  we  were  untma 
to  our  National  engagements.  Let'  the 
fault  and  tlie  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If 
all  our  hopes  are  to  he  blasted,  if  the  Ee- 
publio  is  to  go  down,  let  ua  be  found  to  tlie 
last  moment  standing  on  the  deck,  with  the 
Oonatitution  of  the  United  States  waving 
over  our  heads.  (Applause.)  Let  the  fa- 
natics of  the  North  break  the  Constitution,  if 
such  is  their  fell  pnrpose.  Let  the  responsi- 
bility be  upon  them.  I  shall  speak  present- 
ly more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South, 
let  us  not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sion. We  went  into  the  election  with  thia 
people;  the  result  was  different  from  what 
we  wished ;  but  the  election  has  been  oon- 
stitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  GoTemment,  and 
go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  re- 
cord would  be  made  up  hereafter  agdnstus. 
"  But,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and 
principles  are  against  the  Constitution,  and 
that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  it  will  be  de- 
structive of  our  rights.  Let  us  not  anticipate 
a  threatened  evil.  If  he  violates  tiie  Consti- 
tution, then  will  come  our  time  to  act.  Do 
not  let  us  break  it,  because,  forsooth,  lie 
may.  If  he  does,  that  is  the  time  for  us  to 
strike.  (Applause.)  I  think  it  would  bo 
i;ijudicious  and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that'  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
anything  to  jeopardize  our  safety  or  securi- 
ty, whatever  may  be  hia  spirit  to  do  it;  for 
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he  is  bonnd  by  the  coiiBtitutioiial  checks 
■which  are  thrown  around  him,  which,  at 
this  time,  render  hini  powerless  to  do  anj 
great  miachief.  This  biiowb  the  wisdom  of 
oiir  system.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  Emperor,  no  Dictator — he  is 
clothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do 
nothing  unless  he  is  hacked  by  power  in 
Congress.  The  House  of  Eepreaentatives  is 
lai^ely  in  the  m^ority  against  him.  In  the 
Senate,  he  will  also  he  powerless.  There 
will  be  a  majority  of  fonr  against  him :  This, 
after  the  loss  of  Bigler,  Fitoh,  and  others,  by 
the  unfortunate  direensiona  of  the  Demo- 
oratio  party  in  their  States,  Mr.  Lincoln 
cannot  appoint  an  officer  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — he  cannot  form  a  Cabi- 
net wlthont  the  same  consent.  He  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  Gteorge  III.  (the  embodi- 
ment of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the 
Whigs  to  appoint  his  Ministers,  and  was 
compelled  to  receiTe  a  Cabinet  utterly  op- 
posed to  his  views;  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
be  compelled  to  ask  of  the  Senate  to  ohoose 
for  him  a  Cabinet,  if  the  Democracy  of  that 
body  ohoose  to  put  him  on  such  terms.  He 
■will  be  compelled  to  do  this,  or  let  the  Gov- 
ernment stop,  if  the  National  Democratic 
men — for  that  ia  theif  name  at  the  ITorth — 
the  conservative  men  in  the  Senate — sbonld 
so  deteiToine.  Then,  how  can  Mr,  Lincoln 
obtwn  a  Cabinet  which  wonld  aid  him,  or 
allow  him,  to  violate  the  Constitution! 

"  Thy,  then,  I  say,  should  we  disrupt  the 
bonds  of  this  Union,  when  his  hands  are  tied 
— when  he  can  do  nothing  against  us!" 

"Warming  with  his  argument,  Mr. 
Stephens  did  not  lieaitate,  before  con- 
cluding Ilia  speech,  to  say : 

"I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  when  wisdom  prevails, 
and  passion  ia  silent.  Loolc  at  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  them  for  their  advance- 
ment in  all  that  ennobles  man.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Look  abroad,  from  one  extent  of  the  coun- 
try t«  the  other;    contemplate  our   great- 


ness: we  are  now  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth.  Shall  it,  then,  be  said  that  our 
institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self- 
government,  are  a  failure  1 

"Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Oobb), 
the  other  night,  said  it  hod  proven  a  failnre. 
A  failure  in  what?  In  growth?  Look  at 
our  expanse  in  National  power  I  Look  at 
our  population  and  increase  in  all  that 
makes  a  people  great  I  A  fdlure  ?  Why, 
we  are  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind. 

"  Some  of  (fwr  public  men  Acme  failed  in 
their  aspiratioTM ;  that  ia  trae ;  and  from 
that  eomes  a  great  part  qf  our  troubles. 
(Prolonged  applanse.) 

"  No  I  there  is  no  fdlure  of  this  Govern- 
ment yet.  We  have  made  great  advance- 
ment under  the  Constitution ;  and  I  cannot 
bnt  hope  that  we  shall  advance  still  higher. 
Let  us  be  true  to  om-  cause." 

This  was  frank  and  noble ;  yet 
there  was  a  dead  iy  in  the  ointment, 
which  sadly  marred  its  perfume. 
That  was  a  distinct  avowal  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  overrule  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  plunge  him 
into  treason  to  the  ifation.  Tears 
before,  Henry  Clay,  when  catechised 
by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate,  set 
forth  the  true  American  doctrine  on 
this  point,  as  follows : 

"Mr,  President,  I  have  heard  with  pain 
and  regret  a  confirmation  of  tlie  remai-k  I 
made,  that  the  sentiment  of  Disunion  has  be- 
come familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  to 
South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my 
duty  what  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to 
regard  as  his.  If  Kentncky  to-morrow  un- 
furls the  banner  of  resistance,  I  never  will 
fight  Tinder  that  banner.  I  owe  a  para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a 
subordinate  one  to  my  own  State."  '* 


,  1*  Mr.  Clay,  at  auother  time,  at  a  caucus  of 
Southern  menibera  of  Congress,  was  aslted 
whether,  in  a  certain  oontingeocy,  Kentuckians 
would  go  for  Disunion.  He  promptly  replied : 
"No,  Sir:  Kentiicldaas  vieiv  Disunion  as  itself 
the  greatest  of  evils,  and  aa  a  remedy  for  noUi- 


The  following  letter  liltewise  embodies  the 
ruling  conviction  of  his  life,  which  under  no  lar 
ciunstances  could  he  be  induced  to  depart  from ; 
"  WASmHGTOJ',  -Ifcft  22,  1849. 

"My  DbahSir: — My  object  in  writing  to  you 


now  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I  wish  you 
to  lead  off  in  it. 

"The  feehng  for  Disunion  awoi^  some  of  the 
mtemperate  Southern  politicians  is  stronger  than 
I  supposed  it  could  be.  The  masses  generally, 
even  at  the  South,  are,  I  beliere,  yet  aouud';  but 
they  may  beccme  inflamed  and  perverted.  The 
best  eouuteraction  of  that  feehng  is  to  be  derived 
from  popular  expressions  at  pubUe  meetings  of 
the  people.  Now,what  I  would  l>e  glad  tose6,ia 
such  meetings  held  throughout  Kentucky.  For, 
you  must  Vqow,  that  the  Disunionists  count  up- 
on the  cooperation  of  our  patriotic  State.  Can- 
not you  get  op  a  largo,  powerful  meeting  of  both 
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Mr.  Stephens  was,  in  his  earlier 
years,  an  admirer  and  follower  of 
Mr.  Clay ;  but,  since  1850,  he  had, 
gone  a  roving  after  sti'ange  gods. 
He  now  said : 

"Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of 
the  tTnioa,  I  apealt  for  oae,  tiougli  my  views 
may  not  agi'es  witli  them,  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  wiii  of  her 
people.  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and  their 
destiny  ia  my  deitiny  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  idtimate  course  of  all  The  greatest 
curse  that  can  befill  a  fiee  peoile  is  civil 
war.  But,  as  I  sa  d  let  u?  oill  a  C  joven 
tiou  of  the  people  let  all  these  matters  be 
submitted  to  it  and  when  the  will  of  a 
m^ority  of  tbe  pe  pie  has  thus  been  et 
pressed,  fiie  whole  State  i  ill  pieient  one 
unanimons  voice  m  favoi  of  whitevei  miy 
be  demanded." 

Of  courae.  Ml  Stephens  wa*.  taken 
at  his  word  A  Contention  ca'^ 
called;  a  majoiity  of  delegates  se 
cured  for  Disnni  n  an  Oi  dmante  of 
Secession  pa^ed;  and  Mr.  Stephens 
sank  from  tlie  proud  position  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  American  Eepublic  into 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  slaveholding  ti'aitors  and 
their  benighted,  misguided  satellites 
and  dupes. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention 
met  at  Oohimbia  on  the  appointed 
day— December  ITth.  Gen.  D.  T". 
Jamison,  its  temporary  Chairman,  on 
being  called  to  preside,  paraded  the 
wrongs  of  the  South  in  the  admission 


of  California,  organization  and  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  etc.,  etc.,  and  trust- 
ed that  "  the  door  is  now  closed  J^or- 
evffr  against  any  furthef  connection" 
■with  the  Northern  confederacy,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  He  further  trusted  that 
"  we  shall  not  be  diverted  from  our 
purpose  by  any  dictates  from,  viith- 
mit  •"  and  that  the  Convention,  in 
miugurating  such  a  movement,  would 
lieed  the  counsels  of  a  master-spirit 
ot  the  French  Revolution,  whose 
ma'am  was,  to  "  dare,  and  again  to 
dure  and  withtwt  end  to  dare?'' 

Ml.  Chas.  G.  Memminger™  having 
''Ug,gested  that  the  members,  on  the 
I  oil  being  called,  advance  and  be 
sworn,  a  delegate  responded;  "Oh, 
n  '  that  is  not  required;  we  came 
n  A  to  "make,  but  to  u-miiake,  a  gov- 
ernment," 

Gen.  Jamison  was,  on  the  iifth 
ballot,  chosen  President.  At  the 
evening  session  of  the  first  day,  Hon. 
John  A.  Elmore,  a  Commissioner 
from  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Charles 
Hooker,  a  Commissioner  from  Mis- 
sissippi, were  introduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  succe^ively  addressed  the 
Convention— of  course,  in  favor  of 
prompt  and  unconditional  Secession. 
Mr.  Elmore  said : 


parties,  if  possible,  at  Lexiogton,  at  Louisville, 
etc,  etc.,  to  espress  in  strong  language  tlieir  de- 
.  termination  to  stand  by  the  Union  ?  Now  is  the 
time  for  salutary  action,  and  you  are  the  man  to 
act,  I  inclose  some  resolutions,  which,  or  some 
Klinilar  to  them,  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
adopted,  K  Clat." 

"To  Gen,  Leslie  CoiiBa," 
"Early  itt  18G0,  an  eminent  New  Torlt  law 
yer  visited  Charleston  professionally  and  was 
detained  in  that  dty  several  weelis,  m  ngl  ng 
freely  with  her  citizens  and  the  guests  at  \  tr 
principal  hoteL  Though  never  a  can  t  ditp  for 
office,  he  toolt  a  warm  interest  ia  puH  o  afla  n 
and  had  always  acted  with  the  '  Whig     Amo 


can,'  or  '  Conservative'  parly.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  New  York,  some  old  associates  called  to 
consult  him  on  political  affairs,  and  were  ^- 
tounded  to  hear  tliat  his  views  had  undergone  a 
complete  change.  "What  can  that  maan?" 
"It  means  tiiis,"  was  his  well-coEsidered  reply; 
"that  I  have  spent  the  past  mouth  in  the  South; 
that  I  find  the  Union  a  sham  -  that  we  ari"  in 
effect  two  peoples  between  vl  1  om  tu  ea  It  w  r 
3  nevitable  a  i  that  n  that  w  r  I  me  n  to 
Btanl  by  my  own  heirth  and  kindred  Giood 
mom  nit  gentlemen  I 
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lievea,  onv  State  desires  (and  I  unite  my 
voice  with  liiin  in  that  opinion),  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  be  immediate  and 
pi-ompt.  [Applause.]  It  will  give  the  cause 
strength,  not  only  in  Alabama,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  of  which  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
but  I  believe  if.  will  give  the  cause  strength 
in.  the  other  States,  which  are  united  with, 
yon  in  sentiment." 

On  raotion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  it  was 
BnaniinoTisly,  and  amid  tremendoim 
cheering, 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  that  the  State  of  Sonth  Oai-olina 
should  forthwith  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union,  known,  as  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  small-pox  then  ra^ng  in  Oo- 
Itimbia,  the  Convention  adjourned  to 
'  Secession  Hall'  in  Charleston,  where 
it  met  next  day,  Kr.  Buchanan's 
last  Annual  Uessage  having  been  re- 
ceived, Judge  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following,  -which  was 
debated  next  day,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  passed : 

"  Eesohed,  That  so  much  of  the  Message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  re- 
lates to  what  he  designates  the  property  of 
the  United  States  in  Sonth  Carolina,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  to  i-eport  of  what  such 
pi-opertj  oonsisis,  how  the  same  was  ac- 
qnired,  or,  whether  the  pnrposes  for  which. 
it  was  80  -acqnured  can  be  eii,ioyed  by  the 
United  States  after  the  State  of  South  Cai-o- 
lina  shall  have  seceded,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  the  State;  and  that 
said  Oommittee  further  report  the  valae  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  not  in 
Soutii  Carolina,  and  the  valne  of  the  share 
thereof  to  which  South  Oai-olina  may  be  en- 
titled upon  an  equal  division  thereof  among 
the  States.  [Great  applause  in  the  galleries."] 

The  President  announced  an  ad- 
dress from  a  portion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  which  he  thought 
should  not  he  made  puhlie ;  so  it  was 
not.  It  was  afterward  understood  to 
be  an  appeal  from  fifty-two  members 
of  said  Legislature  for  delay  and  con- 
Bultation  among  the  Slave  States. 

The  next  day,  Hon.  J.  A.  Elmore 


communicated  a  dispatch   from    the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  in  these  words : 

"MOMT&OMEBT,  Ai^.,  Deo.  17,  18B0. 
"  Tell  the  Convention  to  listen  to  no  prop- 
osition of  compromise  or  delay. 

"A.  B.  MooBB." 
Among  the  utterances  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  following  seem  especially 
significant  and  memorable : 
Mr.  Parker  said ; 

"  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  mo,  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed,  that  the  pnbllo  mind  ia  fully 
made  np  to  the  great  occasion  that  now 
awaits  na.  It  is  no  spoimedio  effort  that  ha» 
come  iuddenly  upon  lis;  it  lioa  been  gradually 
aulmitialing  Jin-  a  long  period  qf  thirty  years. 
At  last,  it  has    come  to  that  point  where  toa 

may  say,  the  matter  is  entirely  right." 
Mr.  Inglis  said ; 

"  Mr.  President,  if  tliei-e  is  any  gentleman 
present  who  wishes  to  debate  this  matter,  of 
course  this  body  will  hear  him.  Bnt,  as  to 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  1,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  it.  As  my  friend  (Mr. 
Parker)  has  said,  mn«(  of  i/s  have  had  this 
matter  under  consideration  for  the  last 
twenty  yeai's ;  and  I  presume  that  we  have, 
by  this  time,  arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the 
subject." 

And  Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt — 
"Iha/ce  been  migaged  in  this  inovement 
ecer  since  I  entered  political  life.  I  am  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and 
with  what  will  take  place  to-mon-ow,  "We 
have  carried  the  body  of  this  Union  to  its 
last  resting-plaee,  and  now  we  will  drop  the 
flag  over  its  grave.  After  that  ia  done,  I 
am  ready  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remain- 


And  Mr,  Eohert  Barnwell  Khett — 
"  The  Secession  of  Sonth  Carolina  is  not 
an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  w>t  anything  pro- 
dueed  by  Mr.  ZincoWs  eleetion,  or  by  the 
non-eseontion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
It  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  gatlier- 
ing  head  for  thirty  years.  *  *  *  The 
point  in  which  I  differ  ft'OEi  my  friend  ia 
this:  He  says  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
put  this  great  question  before  the  world  upon 
this  aimple  matter  of  wrongs — on  the  ques- 
tion of  Slavery;  and  that  question  turned 
upon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  myself 
doubted  its  constitutionality,  and  doubted  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  was  a 
memliLr  of  that  body.    The  States,  acting 
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in  their  sovereign  capacity,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rendition  of  fngitive  slaveH. 
That  was  oat  best  security." 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Hayne, 
reaolved  that  a  Commissioner  "be  sent 
to  each  Slave  State,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Secession  Ordinance,  with  a  view 
to  hasten  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  States;  also,  that  three  Com- 
missioners be  sent  to  Washington, 
with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  laid 
before  the  President,  to  treat  for  the 
delivery  of  the  United  States  property 
in  South  Carolina  over  to  the  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Debt, 
etc. 

The  Ordinance  of  Sec^sion  "was 
reported  from  a  Committee  of  seven 
on  the  fourth  day  (Dec.  20th),  and 
immediately  passed,  without  dissent. 
(Yeas  169.)  It  is  in  the  following 
words : 

"Ati  Ordinance  to  diisohe  the  UMon'be- 
twem  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  other 
States  united  with  her  under  the  eompaet  en- 
titled the  Ooitititution  of  the  United  States 
qf  ^merioa  : 

"We,  the  peopleofthe-Stato  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Convention  assemhled,  do  declare  and 
ordain,  and  it  iaherehy  declared  and  ordained, 
that  tlie  Ordinance  adopted  hy  us  in  Oon- 
vention,  on  the  28d  day  of  May,  in  tho  year 
of  oar  Loi-d  1788,  whei-eby  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the 
General  AssemWy  of  this  State  ratifying  the 
ftmendmciits  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  that  the  Union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 

A  formal  "Declaration  of  Causes, 
which  induced  the  Secession  of  South 
Carolina,"  was  in  like  manner  report- 
ed and  adopted.  Its  substance  and 
force  are  entirely  derived  from  and 
grounded  on  the  alleged  infidelity  of 
the  Free  States  to  their  constitutional 
obligations  with  respect  to  Slavery, 
but  more  especially  in  the  non-rendi- 
tion of  fngitive  slaves.     N^ew  York, 


other  States,  is  herein  c 
(of  course  by  mistake)  with  having 
passed  acts  to  obstruct  the  retuni  of 
such  fugitives.  Indiana  and  Illinois 
are  likewise  among  the  Statra  thus 
erroneously  accused.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  pronounced  a  compact  between 
States,  and  the  Convention 


"  We  maintain  that,  in  eveiy  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  the  obligation  is 
mntual;  that  the  faiiare  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of 
the  agreement,  entirely  releases  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  other;  and  that,  where  no  arbi- 
ter is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  his 
ownjQdgraent  to  determine  the  fact  of  fail- 
ure, with  all  its  oonaeqiiences." 

!No  grievance  of  any  name  or  na- 
ture is  alleged  or  insinuated,  but  such 
as  flow  from  anti-Slavery  feeling  and 
action  in  the  Free  States,  culmina- 
ting in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
Declaration  concludes  aa  follows ; 

"  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Cai'o- 
lina,  by  our  delegates  in  .Oouvention  assem- 
bled, appeaUng  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
have  solemnly  declared  that  tke  Union  here- 
tofore existing  between  this  State  and  the 
other  States  of  North  America  is  dissolved, 
and  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  re- 
sumed her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  as  a  separate  and  independent 
State,  with  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  "W.  F.  De  Saus- 
sure,  it  was  further 

"Sesohed,  That  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance be  proclaimed  by  the  firmg  of  lu'til- 
lery  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  city, 
and  such  other  demonstrations  as  the  jieople 
may  deem  appropi-iate  on  the  passage  of  the 
great  act  of  deliverance  and  liberty." 

The  President,  at  a  quarter  past 
1,  announced  that  tlie  Ordinance 
had  unanimously  passed ;  whereupon 
there  burst  forth  a  pent-up  flood  of 
congratulatory  and  jubilant  speeches, 
and  then  the  Convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  the  evening  for  a 
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more  formal  ratification,  at  whicK 
the  Governor  "  and  Legislature  were 
im-ited  to  attend.  *  Then  and  there, 
the  Ordinance,  having  been  duly  en- 
grossed, was  read  by  the  President, 
then  signed  by  all  the  delegates  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  thereupon 
displayed  by  the  President  to  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd,  with  a  declaration 
that  "  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is 
now  and  henceforth  a  free  and  in- 
dependent commonwealth."  And 
then,  with  wild,  prolonged,  exulting 
huzzas,  the  assemblf^  dispersed; 
and  the  Charleston  papers  began  to 
print  thencefortli  their  daily  quantum 
of  intelligence  from  the  non-seceding 
States  as  "  Foreign  News." 

Georgia,  as  was  arranged  and  et 
pected,  was  the  iirst  State  to  follow 
South  Oarohna  in  her  fatal  plunge 
Her  new  Legislature,  moved  by  ^n 
impassioned  Message  from  her  Govei 
nor,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  passed"  a  bill 
appropriating  $1,000,000  to  arm  and 
equip  the  State ;  and,  on  tlie  18th,  a 
bill  calhng  a  Convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  several  eounti^ 
on  the  2dof  January  ensuing,  ajid  to 
meet  one  week  thereafter.  The  Con- 
vention bill  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote ;  the  Convention  thus  chosen 
and  convened  finally  passed"  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession :  Yeas  208 ;  Nays 
89.     The  names  of  A.   H.  Stephens 


and  Herschel  Y,  Johnson,  late  Dong- 
las  leaders  m  the  South,  were  recorded 
among  the  Nays.** 

Alabama  was  held  back  by  a  scru- 
ple on  the  part  of  her  Governor, 
Andi-ew  B.  Moore,  who  declined  to 
act  deeiaively  until  the  Presidential 
Electors  in  the  several  States  had 
met,  and  a  majority  cast  their  votes 
for  Lincoln.  He  issued  his  call  on 
the  6th,  and  the  election  of  delegates 
was  held  on  the  24th  of  December. 
The  Secessionists  claimed  a  popular 
majority  of  50,000  in  the  votes  of  the 
several  counties ;  but  when  the  Con- 
vention"  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession," by  a  vote  of  61  to  39,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  minority,  being 
miinl\  from  the  Northern  counties, 
■ttheie  the  free  population  is  propor- 
tiomlly  far  more  numerous  than 
among  the  great  plantations  of  the 
South, represented  more  freemen  than 
did  the  majority. 

Florida,  through  her  Legislature, 
voted '"  to  call  a  Convention.  That 
Convention  met  at  Tallahassee,"'  and 
pa^ed"  an  Ordinance  of  Secession: 
Yeas  62 ;  Nays  7.  Several  delegates 
elected  expressly  as  Unionists  voted 
for  Secession. 

ITissi^ppi  assembled  her  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  call  of  Gov.  John  J.  Pet- 
tus,  at  Jackson;  and  a  Convention 
was  thereby  called  to  meet  at  the 
same  place,  January  7th ;  and  a  Se- 


5"  Frauds  W.  Pickens,  newly  olioaen  bj  the 
Legislature ;  an  original  Hnllifier  and  life-long 
Diaunioaist,  "born  insensible  to  fear."  He  was 
iaCongrosa  (House)  from  1835  to  1843;  sent  as 
Minister  to  Evissia  by  Buctianan  in  1S5S, 

"November  13,  1830.        "January  18,  1861. 

'*  "A  Bad  thing  to  observe  is,  that  those  who 
are  determined  on  immediate  secession  have  not 
the  coolness,  the  capaiaty,  or  the  nerre,  to  pro- 
pose something  afler  that.  "We  must  secede,  it 
is  Bftid ;  but,  what  then  we  are  to  do,  nobody 
knows,  or,  at  least,  nobody  says.  This  is  ei- 
ftemely  foohsh,  and  more  mcked  than  foohsli. 


All  sorts  of  business  are  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  because  of  Ihe  uncertMnty  of  the  future. 
No  statesmanship  has  ever  been  eshibited  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  those  who  wtli  dissolve 
the  Union.     South  Carolina  considers.it  her  poli- 
cy to  create  a  collision  with  the  Federal  autliori- 
ties  fi/r  the  purpose  of  m-oasing  the  SoiitJi  from  her 
shsmher.    Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake." 
— Augttsta  (Go.)  CJiranide  and  Sentinei,  January 
1,  1861. 
"AsBembled  at  Montgomery,  January  Ith. 
5«  January  11, 1361.        "December  1,  1860, 
''Januarys,  1861.  =' Jammi-y  lUtli, 
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cession  Ordinance  was  passed  by  it 
two  days  thereafter :  Yeas  84 ;  Nays 
15.  Mississippi  having,  next  to 
South  Carolina,  the  lai-gest  propor- 
tional Slave  population  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  it  is  prohaHe  that  this 
action  more  nearly  conformed  to  the 
real  sentiment  of  her  reading,  govern- 
ing class,  than  that  of  any  other  State 
which  is  claimed  as  having  seceded. 

In  Lonisiana,  Gov.  Thomas  O. 
Moore,  an  extensive  planter  and  slave- 
holder, cherishing  the  prejudices  of 
his  class,  called '"  her  new  Legislature 
to  meet  at  Baton  Kouge,  December 
10th.  This  lost  no  time  in  calling"  a 
Convention,  by  which  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  waa  passed  f'  Yeas  103 ; 
Nays  17.  But  a  New  Orleans  journal, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  treason, 
confidently  asserted  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  that  Convention  had  voted  for 
Union  delegates,  and  challenged  the 
Secessionists  to  publish  and  scmtiniae 
the  popular  vote.  This  they  were 
finally  impelled  to  do,  figuring  out  a 
small  majority  for  their  own  side.  It 
was  plain  that,  while  every  Secession- 
ist '  voted  and  many  Unionists  ab- 
stained, tlie  vote  for  Union  and  that 
for  Secession  delegates  were  just 
about  equal.  As  madenp  by  the  Se- 
cessionists, they  stood :  For  Seee^ion, 
20,448;  Agamat  it,  17,296.  The 
vote  for  Secession  is  only  two-flftlis 
of  the  vote  cast  for  President  just 
before.  The  Convention  refusad — 
84  to  45 — to  submit  their  act  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

In  Texas,  a  Convention — eaUed,  as 
we  have  seen — j^sembled  at  Austin, 
January  28th,  passed  ^'  an  Ordinance 
~3asl66;lSrays7.   Tlih 


'"November  26,1360, 
'"JnQuary  26,  ISSO. 


21  December  11,  1860. 


ordinance  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  and  ratified  by  a  considerable 
majority ;  it  being  very  much  safer, 
in  most  districts,  to  vote  Secession 
than  not  at  all,  and  not  to  vote  at  all 
than  to  vote  Union. 

Arkansas,  in  spite  of  her  G-overn- 
or's  reticence,  was  blest  with  a  Con- 
vention;'' her  Legislature  voting  a 
call  for  one;  bnt  her  popular  vote 
showed  a  Union  majority,  and  the 
conspirator  were  baffled  for  the  time. 

North  Carolina  was  under  tlie  rule, 
but  not  at  first  under  the  conti'ol,  of 
tbe  eonephators.  Among  the  dis- 
patches flying,  thick  as  hail,  over  the 
South  the  day  after  Lincoln's  election, 
was  the  following  i 

"RALEiair,  N.  0.,  Wov.  T,  1800. 
"  The  Governor  and  Couucil  ava  in  session. 
The  people  are  very  niucii  eseited.     l\'orth 
GaroUna  is  ready  to  secede." 

The  Governor  (John  "W.  Ellis)  and 
Legislature  being  of  the  Breckinridge 
school  of  Democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
call  a  Convention,  but  difficult  to 
assemble  one  without  giving  the  Peo- 
ple some  voice  in  the  premises.  And 
they,  upon  the  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion, not  only  chose  a  strong  majority 
of  Union  delegates,  but  voted  further 
(for  fear  of  what  might  happen)  that 
the  Convention  should  not  meet  at 
all.  Yet  that  same  Convention  was, 
directly  after  the  reduction  of  Sum- 
ter, called  together,  and  voted  the 
State  out  of  the  Union! 

So,  in  Virginia,  where  Gov.  Letcher 
had  early  and  heartily  entered  into 
the  counsels  of  the  Diannionists,  the 
Legislature  was  called  by  him  to  meet 
in  extra  session  at  Richmond  on  the 
7th  of  January,  which  it  did,  and " 
passed  a  bill  calling  a  Convention ; 

s^Pobmaiy  1,  1861.         ^^ Koveinber  10,  ISGO. 
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but  the  people  returned  an  over- 
whelming Union  majority;  which, 
so  late  as  April  4th,  by  8&  to  45, 
decided  not  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession. 

Missouri,  under  Gov.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son's rule,  had  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ting, which  voted"  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion ;  but  that  body,  when  convened, 
was  fonud  to  be  decidedly  and  in- 
flexibly Union.  The  pretended  Se- 
cession of  the  State,  some  time  after- 
ward, was  the  work  of  unauthorized 
persons,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
legal  vaHdity, 

So,  Tennessee,  whose  Legialatvire 
met  January  7tb,though  her  Govern- 
or, Isham  G.  Karris,  was  thoroughly 
with  the  Diaimionists,  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  first  step  in  their 
company.^ 

In  Kentucky,  the  open  Secession- 
ists were  but  a  handful,  and  were  un- 
able to  make  any  show  of  strength  in 
tlie  Legislature.  The  few  slave- 
traders,  some  scions  of  the  planting 
aristocracy,  with  quite  a  number  of 
politicians  of  bygone  eminence  and 
power  (many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
'  Whigs'  of  other  days),  were  early  en- 
listed in  the  movement,  and  sought 
to  eonnterhalance,  if  not  conceal, 
their  paucity  of  numbers  by  intense 
bitterness  and  preternatiu-al  activity. 
They  were  enablexl,  through  the 
timidity  and  twaddling  of  the  leading 
politicians  who  hadsnpplanted  them  in 


place  and  power,  to  exert  a  baleful 
influence  over  the  course  of  their 
State  throughout  the  ensuing  year, 
hut  never  to  drive  or  lure  her  to  the 
brink  of  Secession. 

So,  in  Maryland,  which  was  early 
visited  by  emissaries  from  the  seceded 
States,  who  exerted  every  art  to  drag 
her  alter  them  into  the  abyss.  They 
were  patiently,  respectfally  treated ; 
feasted  and  toasted  by  the  aristocratic 
few,  but  nowise  encouraged  or  sym- 
pathized with  by  the  great  body  of 
the  indnstrions  classes.  Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Hicks,  though  a  slaveholder,  and 
not  very  determined  nor  consistent 
in  his  course  at  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
bellion, met  the  original  appeal  for 
Secession  with  a  decided  rebuff. 
Being  strongly  memorialiaed  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature  in  extra  session, 
he  responded"  as  follows: 

"Identified,  aa  I  am,  by  birth,  aiid  every 
other  tie,  iviihthe  Sontb — aslaveholiler,  and 
feeling  as  warmly  far  my  native  State  as  amy 
mancaudo — lamyetcompelledby  my  aeuBB 
of  fair  dealing,  and  my  respeot  for  the  Oon- 
stitntion  of  onr  country,  to  deolai'ethat  I  see 
noHiing  \a  the  bare  election  of  Ur.  Lincoln 
which  would  justify  the  South  in  taiing  any 
Bteps  tending  toward  a  separation  of  these 
Stiites.  Mr.  Lincoln  being  elected,  I  am. 
wilhng  to  await  turther  results.  If  he  will 
adiiiinister  the  Government  in  a  proper  and 
patriotic  manner,  we  are  all  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  his  AdminiBtration,  much  as  we  may 
have  opposed  his  election. 

"As  an  individual,  I  will  veiy  cheerfully 
sustain  him  in  well  doing,  because  my  suf- 
fering country  will  be  benefited  by  a  consti- 
tutional administration  of  the  Government. 
If,  on  the  conti'ary,  he  shall  abuse  the  trust 


"January  IG,  ISGl. 

"  37ie  Nashville  Marnier,  a  leading  journal  of 
the  old  Whig  school,  contained  late  in  January, 
IMGO,  the  following  warning  of  the  treacherous 
schemes  that  were   then   oulmiaating  In  Ten- 

"Let  every  true,  honest  citizen  of  the  Soutli 
beware.    The  vilest,  most 
and  treaeberons  conspiracy  tliat 
coctfld  in  the  busy  brnin  of  ths  mirat  desiginng 
knave,  is  being  liatcbed  U<  destroy  his  liliertioa 


by  breaking  up  this  Government.  If  the  people 
do  not  rise  in  their  strength  and  put  back  these 
meddling  poUticiuus,  the  latter  will  chloroform 
them  with  sectional  prqudiee,  and  then  ride  over 
them  rough-shod  before  they  can  recover  from 
the  narcotia  The  political  tricksters,  who  see 
their  power  slipping  from  their  grasp,  are  play- 
ing a  desperate  game,  and  will  not  '  lose  a  trick' 
if  they  can.  help  it.  Let  honest  men  see  that  tbe 
double-dealers  do  not  '  stock  the  cards.' " 

''Koyeniber21,  18S1. 
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confided  to  him,  I  shall  be  found  aa  ready 
and  determined  aa  any  other  man  to  arrest 
hira  in  hia  wrong  ooni'ses,  and  to  seeli  re- 
dress of  our  grievances  hy  any  and  all 
proper  means." 

Delaware  had,  in  1858,  chosen 
Wilham  Burton  (Democrat)  for  Gov- 
ernor by  7,T58  votes  to  7,54i  for  his 
Opposition  rival ;  Democracy  in  Del- 
aware being  almost  exclusively  based 
on  Slavery,  and  having  at  length  car- 
ried the  State  by  its  aid.  The  great 
body  of  the  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  James  A.  Bayard,  had  sup- 
ported Breckinridge,  and  were  still 
iu  sympathy  with  Ms  friends'  view  of 
'  Southern  Eights,'  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  approving  South  Carolina 
remedies.  Their  Legislature  met  at 
Dover,  January  2,  1861.  Gov.  Bur- 
ton, in  his  ~' 


"  The  cause  of  all  the  troable  is  the  per- 

t  t  w  t  th  Aholitiouieta  upon  more 
th      tw    b  11  f  property;  a  war  waged 

t        pulp  t        t  "ums,  and  schools,  hy  press 

d  p    pie — all  te  ohing  tliat  Slavery  is  a 

nd  a  SI     until  it  has  become  the 

p  f      p    t   n  of  one  section  Of  the 

u  y  Th  nly  i-emedy  for  the  evils 
n  w  th  te  g  Of  radieal  change  of  ptA- 
l  met  gai'd  to  the  whole  ques- 

t  a  Th  H"  -th  hoiild  retire  from  its  un- 
t      hi    p     ti  a      mediately." 

Mr.  Dickenson,  Commissioner  from 
Mississippi,  having  addressed  the  two 
Houses  jointly  in  advocacy  of  Seces- 
sion, they  passed,  directly  thereafter, 
separately  and  nnanimously,  the  fol- 


\  That,  having  extended  to  the 
Hon.  H.  Dickenson,  Oommisdoner  from. 
Mississippi,  the  courtesy  due  him  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
confederacy,  aa  well  as  to  the  State  he 
represents,  we  deem  it  proper,  and  due  to 
onraelvea  and  the  people  of  Delaware,  to 
express  onr  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  the  esisting  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  resolutions  of  ttie  Legislature  of  Mis- 


™  To  Mr.  0,  J.  Victor,  author  of  '  Ths  Sistcry 
of  the  Southern  Jlebdlimi,'  who  knew  him  well, 
and  voudies  for  his  integrity.     (See  his  vol.  i,, 


Before  the  opening  of  1861,  a  per- 
fect reign  of  terrar  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Gulf  States. 
A  secret  order, known  as  "Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  or  as  "Enights 
of  the  Columbian  Star,"  succeeding 
that  known,  six  or  seven  yeare  ear- 
lier, as  the  '  Order  of  tlie  Lone  Star,' 
having  for  its  ostensible  object  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  establishment 
of  Slaveiy  in  the  two  latter,  but  really 
operating  in  the  interest  of  Disunion, 
had  spread  its  networic  of  lodges, 
gri]>a,  passwords,  and  allui'ing  myste- 
ry, all  over  the  South,  and  had  rami- 
fications even  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  adjoining  Free  States.  Other 
clubs,  more  or  leas  secret,  were  known 
as  '  The  Precipitators,'  '  Vigilance 
Committee,'  '  Minute  Men,'  and  hy 
kindred  designations ;  but  all  of 
them  were  sworn  to  fidelity  to 
'Southern  Bights;'  while  their  mem- 
bers were  gradually  prepared  and 
ripened,  wherever  any  ripening  was 
needed,  for  the  task  of  treason.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  condemn  and  repu- 
diate Seee^ion  aa  the  true  and  sover- 
eign remedy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in 
any  neighborhood  where  Slavery  was 
dominant,  was  thenceforth  a  marked 
man,  to  be  stigmatized  and  hunted 
down  as  a  '  Lincolnite,'  '  Suhmission- 
ist,'  or  '  Aholitioniat,'  One  refugee 
planter  from  Southern  Alabama,  liim- 
self  a  slaveholder,  but  of  northern 
birth,  who  barely  escaped  a  violent 
death,  because  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter from  a  relative  in  Connecticut, 
urging  him  to  free  hi&  slaves  and 
return  to  the  North,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, stated™  that  he  had  himself  been 

p.  134.)  See  to  the  same  effect  the  testimony  of 
Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilkin,  of  Tsxas,  Rev.  Mr.  Aughey, 
of  Mississippi,  and  hundreds  of  others.     South.- 
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obliged  to  join  the  '  Minute  Men'  of 
his  neigliborhood  for  safety,  and  had 
thus  been  compelled  to  assist  in 
hanging  six  men  of  Northern  bii'th 
because  of  their  Union  sentiments; 
and  he  personally  knew  that  not  less 
than  (me  hv/ndred  men  had  been  hung 
in  his  section  of  the  State  and  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  Georgia,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  preceded  his  es- 
cape in  December,  1860. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  at  length 
arrived,'"  in  pursuance  of  a  formal  in- 
vitation from  South  Carolina,  for  the 
assembling  at  Montgomery  of  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  the 
States  which  should,  by  that  time, 
have  seceded  from  the  Union,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
fedei'acy,  the  States  which  had  united 
in  the  movement  were  as  follows  ■ 


Bhl^ 

^■X" 

"      S(» 

854,700 

TB1,89C 

Total  Seceded. 

B,aS6,B48 

8^12,048 

4,968,994 

Hon-Secedeasia 

estates  6,638,0116 

l,(iBS,m 

i^wm. 

TOM  SMvQ  Sts 

tea 8,889,858 

8,950,818 

1B,340,2B6 

The  Slave  States  and  District  which 


had  not  united  1 
as  tbllows : 


,  the  movement,  were 


Kentiioljy  . 
MaryJofld... 
Mlssonri.... 
Honh  Oaroli 


SSD.aaS        2!5,49( 

i,oa!l858      wisii 
'.     esiosa       976^78! 


1,165,718 
687,084 

i,isa,an 


Total 6,701,0110       1,(M1,17S      1,846^78 

So  that,  after  the  conspiracy  had 
had  complete  possession  of  tlie  South- 
em  mind  for  three  months,  with  the 
Southern  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
_.3arly  all  the  Federal  ofiicerB,  most  of 
the  Governors  and  other  State  func- 
tionaries, and  seven-eighths  of  the 
prominent  and  active  politicians, 
pushing  it  on,  and  no  force  exerted 
against  nor  in  any  manner  tlireaten- 
mg  to  resist  it,  a  majority  of  the 
Slave  States,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
free  population  of  the  entire  slave- 
holding  region,  was  openly  and  posi- 
ti-^ely  adverse  to  it;  either  because 
they  legarded  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  South  as  exaggerated  if  not 
unreal,  or  because  they  believed  that 
those  wrongs  would  rather  be  aggra- 
vated than  cured  by  Disunion. 


■'PEACE"    EFFOKTS    AT    THE    NORTH. 


Ih"  one  of  Beaumarchais's  come- 
dies, a  green  reveler  in  every  advan- 
tage and  luxury  that  noble  birth  and 
boundless  wealth  can  secure,  asks  an 


attendant  the  odd  question,  "  What 
have  I  done  that  I  should  enjoy  all 
these  blessings  ?"— and  is  answered, 
with  courtly  deference  and  suavity. 


era  ioiammiiy  (in  certnia  localities)  for  Secea- 
frion,  was  Buch  as  violence  and  terror  have  often 
produced  in  favor  of  the  most  unirersally  de- 
tested mea  and  measures  all  over  the  world. 
Such  an  apparent  unanimity 


cured,  but  at  the  expense  of  not  lesa  than  teu 
thousand  precious  liv^  taken  because  the  vic- 
tims would  not  conceal  and  deny  their  invincible 
affection  for  their  whole  oouutrj-. 
"<  February  4,  1861. 
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"  Your  Iliglinesa  condescended  to  be 
born." 

The  people  of  tlie  United  States 
had,  in  an  unexceptionably  legal  and 
constitutional  manner,  chosen  for 
their  President  an  eminently  conser- 
vative, eautious,  moderate  citizen,  of 
blamele^  life  and  unambitioiis  spirit, 
born  in  slaveholding  Kentucky,  but 
now  resident  in  free  Illinois,  who 
held,  with  Jefferson  and  nearly  all 
our  Revolutionary  sages  and  patriots, 
that  Human  Slavery  is  an  evil  ivhieh- 
ought  not  to  be  diffused  and  strengtli- 
ened  in  this  ^Nineteenth  Century  of 
Christian  light  and  love.  Hei-eupon, 
the  ruling  oligarchy  in  certain  States, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  prevent, 
but  much,  indirectly  yet  purposely, 
to  secure  this  result,  resolved  to  rend 
the  Republic  into  fragments,  tearing 
their  own  fragment  away  from  tlie  re- 
sidue. What  should  be  done  about  it  ? 

The  natural,  obvious  answer  springs 
at  once  to  every  unc[uivering  lip — 
"  Convince  the  disturbcKi  that  their 
only  safe  course  is  to  desist  and  behave 
themselves.  Thoy  might  have  had  a 
President  who  is  not  a  Republican, 
had. they  chosen:  having  done  theif 
best  to  elect  one  who  is,  they  must 
now  accept  the  result  they  have  con- 
tributed to  insure,  until  the  evolu- 
tions of  four  years  shall  bring  around 
the  opportunity  for  anotlier,  and,  if 
they  will,  a  more  acceptable  choice," 

Far  otherwise  was  the  actual  re- 
sponse of  the  Republic  to  her  spoiled 
children,  and  their  most  unreasonably 
factious  demonstration.  Instead  of 
treating  their  outbreak  as  culpable 
and  flagrant  disloyaltj-,  to  be  rebuk- 
ed, abandoned,  repented,  and  desist- 
ed from,  the  first  impulse  from  almost 
every  side  was  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  and  by  what  means  they  could 


be  mollified,  bribed,  beseeched,  into 
remaining  peaceably  in  the  ITiuon. 

This  was  but  following  in  the  beat- 
en track.  Vehement  threats  of  se- 
cession and  dissolution  were  among 
the  established  means  whereby  an 
aristocracy  of  less  than  one-tentli  of 
the  American  people  had  for  sixty 
years  swayed,  almost  uninterruptedly, 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  Why 
should  they  not  again  resort  to  the 
expedient  which  had  so  often  proved 
effectual  'i  Why  should  not  the  re- 
sponse be  substantially  the  same  now 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  ?  And  why 
should  not  those  whose  success  fur- 
nished the  pretext  for  this  treason 
be  charged  with  the  evil,  and  incul- 
pated as  themselves  the  traitors? 

Had  not,  for  a  generation,  the  up- 
holding of  a  ride  based  on  caste, 
and  a  denial  to  the  humblest  class 
of  all  political  rights  in  halP  the 
Union,  and  of  all  social  and  civil,  as 
well  as  political,  rights  in  another 
tliird  of  it,  been  commended  and  glo- 
rified as  DeTUocracy  f 

Had  not  every  assertion,  however 
broad  and  general,  of  the  right  of 
each  rational  being  to  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  been 
stigmatized  as  Set^tiorudism  f 

Had  not  a  simple  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  JeiFerson  and  the  fathers, 
as  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  been 
denounced  as  Radicalism,,  and  as 
"making  war  on  fifteen  States?" 

Had  not  ravaging  and  subjugating 
foreign  lands,  with  intent  to  curse  them 
mth  human  bondage,  been  glorified 
as  "  extending  the  area  of  Freedom  ?" 

Had  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  constitutional  majorities,  and 
of  the  duty  of  universal  submission  to 
the  popular  will,  constitutionally  as- 
certained and  declared,  been  stigmar 
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tized  as  inciting  to  disunion  aiid 
anarcliy  ? 

And  who  could  expect  that  half 
a  centnTy  of  ench  utter  pervemon  of 
the  plainest,  least  equiToeal,  most  ob- 
vious terms,  should  not  bear  hitter 
fruit?  The  inebriate,  who  fancies 
the  sq^uare  iu  which  he  lives  revolving 
about  him,  and  gravely  holds  his 
latch-key  in  hand,  waiting  till  hia 
door  shall  in  due  order  present  itself, 
labors  under  substantially  the  same 
hallucination,  and  is  usually  certain 
to  cherish  it  until  he  awak^  to  pro- 
saic realities— to  bruises,  sell-reproach, 
headache,  and  remorse.' 

Nearly  forty  yeara  ago,  the  great 
and  good  Channing,  after  listening  to 
Benjamin  Lnndy,  wrote  to  M.v.  Web- 
ster in  apprehension  that  the  South 
would  regard  and  resent  any  attempt 
at  the  I^orth  to  promote  or  hasten 


the  removal  of  her  giant  curse  as  im- 
pelled by  hostility  or  ill-will,  though 
nothing  waa  farther  from  our  inten- 
tion.' Tlie  good  Doctor  can  scarcely 
have  read  with  adequate  attention, 
or  at  least  not  with  the  utniost  profit, 
the  urgent,  impassioned  adjurations 
of  the  demoniacs  to  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  for  forbearance  and  '  non- 
intervention.' "Let  us  alone,"  was 
their  habitual  entreaty :  "  What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ?"  "  Art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  No 
delicacy  of  handling,  lio  gentleness 
of  treatment,  could  have  pacitied 
them :  they  must  be  left  undisturbed 
and  unobserved,  or  imtation  and  ex- 
citement were  unavoidable. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there 
existed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  asso- 
ciation for  social  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment,  known    as    '  The  "Wistar 


'  ToQ  Mallet,  one  of  tlie  present  King  of 
pTQBsia'a  grave  and  raTBread  coutioilorB  of 
state,  in  Ms  younger  and  wittier  days,  celebra- 
ted this  inversion  of  tlie  perceptive  faculties,  in 
Terses  still  popular  in  Germany,  apd  which  have 
been  rendered  into  English,  as  follows : 

"OUT   OP  THE   TAVERN. 

"Out  of  the  tavern  I've  just  stepped  to-night; 
Street  1  you  are  caught  in  a  veiy  bad  plight ; 
lUght  hand  and  left  are  both  out  of  place— 
Slreei  I  ymi  are  driiali  J — 't  is  a  very  clear  case  I 

"  Moon  I  't  is  a  very  queer  figure  yon  out — 
One  eye  is  staring,  whilst  %'  other  is  shut,' 
TipBy,Is6e|  and  you're  greatly  to  blame: 
Old  as  you  are,  't  ia  a  terrible  shame. 

"  Then  the  street  lamps — what  a  soaodalous  sight! 
None  of  tbem  soberly  standing  upright ; 
Rooking  and  sw^gering — why,  on  my  word, 
Each  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunl;  as  a  lord  I 

"All  ia  confusion— now  isn't  it  odd, 
Jam  the  only  thir^  sober  abroiid  7 
Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  1j)  remiun; 
Better  go  into  the  tavern  again." 

'  The  fdlovring  is  a  portion  of  Dr.  Clianaiug's 
letter; 

"Boston,  May  14,  1348. 

"My  DbakSib; — I  wish  tooall  your  attention 
ia  »  subject  of  general  interest 

"A  little  while  ago,  Mr,  Lundy,  of  Baltimore, 


the  editor  of  a  paper  cahed  '  The  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,'  visited  tliis  part  of  the- 
country  to  sHr  ua  up  to  the  work  of  abolialiing: 
Slavery  at  theSontli;  and  the  intention  is  to  or- 
ganise societies  for  this  purpose.  I  know  of  few~ 
objects  into  whidi  I  should  enter  with  more  zeal;: 
but  I  am  aware  how  cautiously  exeitions  are  to. 
be  made  for  it  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
know  that  our  Southern  hrethren  interpret  every 
word  from  this  re^oa  on  the  subject  of  Slavery- 
as  an  expression  of  hostility.  I  would  ask  if' 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  us. better,, 
and  if  we  can  do  any  good  till  we  remove  their- 
misapprehensions.  It  seems  to  me  that,  before^ 
moving  in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  say  to  them, 
distinctly:  'We  consider  Slavery  as  your  calami- 
ty, not  your  crime ;  and  we  will  share  with  you- 
the  burden  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  We  will  con- 
sent that  the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriatedj 
to  this  object;  or  that  tl     C  K  m  nt 

shall  be  clothed  with  p  b 
of  revenue  te  it.' 


iply  a 


xa.     W 
e  that  w 


e  th 


1  t   the 


1  th  n 


sympath  a 

from  printaples  of  patr  tism  and  phdanth  py 
are  willing  to  share  the  tod  and  expense  of  abol- 
ishing Slavery;  or  I  fear  our  interference  will 
avail  nothing.  I  am  the  more  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  from  my  increased  solicitude  for  thepres- 
ervaljon  of  the  Union,  I  know  no  public  inter- 
est so  important  as  tliis." — Websier'a  WorliSj  vd.. 
V,,  p.  3t;6. 
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Club.'  Many,  if  not  most,  of  tlie 
more  intelligent  and  cultivated  class 
belonged  to  it,  and  strangers  of  like 
breeding  were  freely  invited  to  its 
■weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings.  It 
was  its  rule  to  select,  at  each  gather- 
ing, some  subject  for  eonveraational 
discussion  at  the  next.  At  one  of 
these  meetings,  the  economic  results 
of  Slavery  were  incidentally  brought 
into  view;  when  the  few  remarks 
dropped  from  one  and  another  devel- 
oped a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
•—the  native  Carolinians  expressing  a 
conviction  that  '  the  institution'  was 
profitable ;  while  two  or  three  mem- 
bei^  or  guests  of  Northera  birth  indi- 
cated a  contrary  impression.  Here- 
upon, some  one  asked,  'Why  not 
select  this  as  the  topic  for  oiir  next 
meeting  ¥  'Agreed  I'  was  the  unbro- 
ken response ;  and  the  point  was  set- 
tled. It  was  distinctly  stipulated  that 
no  ethical,  ethnological,  religious,  or 
other  aspect  of  the  main  problem, 
should  be  considered — nothing  but 
the  simple,  naked  question— 'Is  it 
economically  advantageous  to  a  com- 
munity to  hold  slaves?'  Hereupon, 
the  assemblage  quietly  dissolved. 

At  the  evening  designated  for  the 
next  regular  meeting,  the  '  Yankee' 
members  of  the  club  were  duly  on 
hand,  prepared  and  eager  for  the  ex- 
pected discussion ;  but  not  a  Carolin- 
ian was  pr^eut !  Some  old  head  had 
'determined  that  no  such  discussion 
rshould  take  place  — at  least,  in 
'Charleston — and  had  given  a  hint 
which  had  operated  as  a  command. 
Though  the  interest  in  the  subject 
(had  seemed  general  at  the  last  meet- 
ang,  and  the  disposition  to  discuss  it 
^mutual  and  cordial,  not  a  man  now 
:appeared  to  speak  for  Slavery.  The 
''  Yankees'  enjoyed  or  endui'ed  each 


other's  society  throughout  the  even- 
ing, sipped  their  coffee  with  due  de- 
corum, and  dispersed  at  the  proper 
hour,  without  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion, leaving  the  proposed  debate 
to  stand  adjourned  over  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  the  year  of  grace  1861. 

"Why  can't  you  let  Slavery- 
alone  ?"  was  imperiously  or  queru- 
lously demanded  at  tlie  North, 
throughout  the  long  struggle  prece- 
ding that  bombardment,  by  men  who 
should  have  seen,  but  would  not,  that 
Slavery  never  let  the  North  alone, 
nor  thought  of  so  doing.  "Buy 
Louisiana  for  us !"  said  the  slave- 
holders. "With  pleasure."  "Now 
Florida!"  "Certainly."  Next:  "Vio- 
late your  treaties  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees;  expel  those  tribes  from 
the  lands  they  have  held  from  time 
immemorial,  so  as  to  let. us  expand 
our  plantations."  "  So  said,  so  done." 
"  Now  for  Texas !"  "  You  have  it." 
"  Next,  a  third  more  of  Mexico  I" 
"  Yours  it  is."  "  Now,  break  the 
Missouri  Compact,  and  let  Slavery 
wrestle  with  Free  Labor  for  the  vast 
region  consecrated  by  that  Compact 
to  Freedom !"  "  Very  good.  What 
next?"  "Buy  us  Cuba,  for  One 
Hundred  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Milhons."  "  We  have  tried  ;  hut 
Spain  refuses  to  sell  it."  "  Then 
^VTCst  it  from  her  at  all  hazards !" 
And  all  this  time,  while  Slavery  was 
using  the  Union  as  her  catspaw — ■ 
dragging  the  Eepublic  into  iniqui- 
tous wars  and  enormous  expendi- 
tures, and  grasping  empire  after 
empire  thereby — Northern  men  (or, 
more  accurately,  men  at  the  North) 
were  constantly  asking  why  people 
living  in  the  Free  States  could  not 
let   Slavery  alone,  mind  their  own 
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S9,  and  expend  their  surpliia 
philanthropy  on  the  poor  at  their 
own  doors,  rather  than  on  the  happy 
and  contented  slaves ! 

The  Slave  Power,  having  resolved 
to  destroy  the  Union— having  taken 
decided  steps  to  tliat  end — several 
States  having  definitively  seceded,  or 
prepared  to  secede,  from  the  Union, 
without  giving  the  'least  intimation 
that  they  could  be  swerved  from  this 
purpose  by  any  pledge  or  act  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  Free  States — 
what  waa  the  North  to  do  ? 

"  Let  us  try  the  virtue  of  new  pro- 
testations, new  prostrations,  more 
groveling  ab^emente,"  was  the  in- 
stinctive, urgent,  unanimous  response 
of  that  large  portion  of  the  politicians 
and  traders  of  the  Free  States  who 
had  already  reduced  servility  to  a 
science.  Without  the  least  warrant, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  explicit  dec- 
larations, it  was  assumed  that  Seces- 
sion was  hut  a  "  strike"  of  the  Slave 
Power  for  more  complete,  unresisted 
sway  over  the  Union,  rather  tlian  for 
utter  and  final  escape  from  it. 

Whoever  has  carefully  considered 
the  platfoi-ms  and  the  action  of  the 


respective  parties  which  confronted 
each  other  daring  the  canvass  and  in 
the  election  of  1860,  must  realize 
that  Secession  conld  be  met  in  but 
one  of  four  ways  : 

1.  By  substantial  acquiescence  in 
the  movement,  and  in  its  proposed 
result, 

3.  By  proffering  such  new  conces- 
sions and  guarantees  to  Slavery  as 
should  induce  the  conspirators  to  de- 
sist from  their  purpose,  and  return  to 
loyalty  and  the  Union. 

3.  By  treating  it  as  Bebellion  and 
Treason,  and  putting  it  down,  if  need 
be,  by  the  strong  arm. 

4.  By  so  acting  and  speaking  as  to 
induce  a  pause  in  the  movement,  and 
permit  an  appeal  "  to  Philip  sober" — 
from  the  South  inflamed  by  passion- 
ate appeals  and  frenzied  accusations,' 
to  the  South,  enlightened,  calmed, 
and  undeceived,  by  a  few  months  of 
fiiendly,  famihar  discussion,  and  ear- 
nest expostulation. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  had 
few  open  advocates  in  the  Free  Stat^ ; 
but  there  were  some  who  even  went 
the  length  of  declaiing  Secession  a 
constitutional  right,*  to  be  exercised 
by  any  State  whenever  her  own  con- 


°At  a  great  public  meeting  held  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  November  IB,  1860,  a  "Dedaration  of 
Causes,"  twenty-two  in  number,  waa  put  forth; 
from  which  we  select  the  following  r 

"  The  following  brief)  but  truthful  history  of 
the  Republican  party,  its  acts  and  porpoaea,  af- 
fords an  anawer  to  these  questions: 

"  It  claims  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  districts, 
forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  places  ced- 
ed to  the  Uuited  States.  To  aboUsh  the  inter- 
State  Slave-Trade,  and  thus  cut  offtJio  Northern 
Slave  States  from  their  proSts  of  production,  and 
deprive  the  Southern  of  their  sources  of  supply 
of  labor.      *      *      * 

"It  has  denied  the  extradition  of  murderers, 
marauders,  and  other  felons. 

''  It  has  concealed  and  ahialded  the  murderer 
of  masters  or  owners,  In  pursuit  of  fugitive 
slaves.      «      *      * 

"It  haa  advocated  negro  equality,  and  made  it 


the  ground  of  positive  legislation,  hostile  to  the 
Southern  States. 

"  It  opposes  protection  to  Slave  properlrf  oa 
the  liigh  seas,  and  haa  justified  piracy  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  Creole.      *      «      • 

"  It  has  invaded  Yirginia,  and  shed  the  blood 
ofher  citizens  ou  her  own  soil.      *      •      * 

"  It  has  aaiiounced  its  purpose  of  total  aboli- 
tion in  tlie  States  and  everywhere,  as  well  as  in 
the  territories,  and  districts,  and  other  places 
ceded." 

'  TJie  Neil)  York  Serald,  of  November  11,  18(50, 
closes  a  glowing  picture  of  the  growth,  condl- 
tiou,  and  prospects  of  the  city  of  New  Tork,  as 
followa : 

"  If,  however,  Northern  fanaticism  sliould  tri- 
umph over  us,  and  the  SoM^n  Slates  should  ex- 

XMon,  then  the  city  of  New  York,  the  river 
counties,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,   and,   very 
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victions  of  safety  and  interest  &houM 
prompt  her  to  that  resort — or,  if  not 
exactly  a  right,  then  a  heroic  remedy 
for  grievous  wrongs,  which  could  not 
be  practically  resisted.' 

The  second  was  urgently  advoca- 
ted by  the  entire  "  Democratic"  and 
"Conservative"  strength  of  the 
Free  States,  and  by  nearly  all  that 
still  openly  clung  to  the  Union  in 
the  Slave  States. 

The  third  was  the  natural,  spontar 
neons  impulse  of  the  great  mass  of 
Eepublicans,  who  could  not  see  why 
their  adversai'les  should  not  submit 
unqualifiedly  to  the  result  of  a  fair 
and  honest  election,  as  they  had  uni- 
formly done,  constitutionally  resisting 
any  unwarranted  act  or  attempt  of 
the  President  elect  or  his  supportei's, 
whenever  the  occasion  should  ar^. 
But  they  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  those  who  still  retained  predomi- 
nance in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court — who 
might  have  had,  moreover,  a  Demo- 
ci'atie  Pr^ident,  had  they  chosen  to 
support  the  candidate  of  a  raa-jority 
of  that  party — and  who  had  still  the 
active  and  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  Peo- 


ple— could  cherish  any  real  fears  of 
usurpation  and  aggression  from  the 
numerical  minority,  or  the  President 
they  had  been  permitted  to  choose. 
It  was  with  little  patience  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Republicans  heard 
suggestions  from  any  of  their  lead- 
er^ or  oracles  of  overtures  looking  to 
"conciliation"  and  "peace"  through 
new  concessions,  in  the  face  of  the 
now  chronic  menace  of  Disunion, 

The  asserted  right  of  Secession  is 
one  which  no  government  or  nation 
ever  did  or  can  concede  without  sign- 
ing its  own  death-warrant.  When 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  before 
the  States  for  ratification,  vehemently 
and  formidably  opposed,  and  its  adop- 
tion, in  several  States,  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  there  was  manifest 
danger  of  its  failure  in  KewYork,  as 
well  &&  in  two  other  great  leading 
States,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
To  the  ^sw  York  Convention,  sit- 
ting at  Poughkeepsie,  the  people  had 
returned  a  majority  of  delegates  hos- 
tile to  ratification.  The  fnends  of 
the  Constitution  were  constrained  to 
resort  to  delay,  to  policy,  and  to  prop- 
ositions of  amendment,  to  overcome 
or  wear  out  the  resistance  they  had 


likely,  Connecticut,  would  separate  from  thrae 
New  England  and  Western  States,  where  the 
lilack  man  is  put  upon  a  pinnacle  above  tbe  white. 
New  York  City  ia  for  the  Union  first,  and  tho 
gallant  and  chivalrous  South  afliBrward." 

'A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Crmrier,  of 
November,  1860,  after  contending  that  the 
SouUi  has  ample  cause  for  seceding  says- 
It  3  pe  fe  fly  con  j  etent  fur  So  th  Carol  na 
to  not  fy  the  Pres  dent  ofScaUT  that  she  m 
longer  belongs  to  the  eocfede  acy  This  she 
can  do  at  any  moment  The  Fe  i  ral  oftican 
from  ti  e  d  str  ct  j  dge  collector  and  n  arsl  il 
to  the  humblest  postmaster  can  res  gn  the  r 
places.  Eve  vhody  agrees  that  th  a  can  readUy 
be  done  at  once  and  wtbout  dffioulty  or  any 
quarreL  fe  ppose  so  m  el  to  be  done  and  thit 
Pres  dent  Buchiinan  bl  ould  aj  po  nt  a  new 
Judge  and  a  new  Collect  r  who  should  repau' 


to  Charleston  and  demand  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  any  imported  goods.  Suppose,  upon  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  duties  eiacted,  the  Collector 
should  do  what  all  tlie  Collectors  are  bound  to 
do — seize  the  goods.  The  owner  would  have 
to  furnish  a  bond  to  the  goTenunent  for  their 
value.  The  owner  would  protest  against  giving 
one,  and  Only  give  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  when 
in  dwess.  In  any  suit  npoa  sucli  a  bond,  when 
the  question  of  coercion  in  making  it  was  tried, 
who  would  compose  the  jury  ?  They  must  be- 
long to  South  Carolina.  We  have  made  these 
suggestions  simply  to  satisfy  any  reader  liow 
very  easily  the  mere  matter  of  peaceable  secession 
can  be  accomplished,  and  how  futile  would  be  aU 
attempts  to  enforce  Federal  laws  in  any  State 
by  tho  aid  of  officers  appointed  from  abroad. 

"Practically,  therefore,  a  peaceable  secession 
will  be  very  apt  to  work  a  final  separation  of  the 
State  which  desires  it.  and,  ultimately,  a  general 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy." 
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encoimtered.  In  this  dilemma,  Al- 
exander Hamilton  wrote  to  James 
Madison  to  ask  if  the  Constitution 
might  not  be  accepted  provisionally, 
■with  liberty  to  recede  from  the 
Union  formed  by  it,  if  experience 
should  justify  the  apprehensions  of 
its  adversaries.  Mr.  Madison  prompt- 
ly and  wisely  responded '  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  tliat  such  conditional  ac- 
ceptance had  been  agitated  at  Rich- 
mond, and  rejected  as,  in  fact,"  no 
ratification  at  all.  In  the  same  spir- 
it, Mr.  Clay  likened  our  Constitu- 
tional Union  to  a  marriage,  which  is 
either  indi^olable  at  the  pleasure  of 
one  or  both  parties,  or  else  no  mar- 
riage at  all. 

The  Virginia  Convention  which 
ratiiied  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
the  preamble  to  its  Ordinance  of 
Eatification,  declared  that  it  was  the 
"  impression"  of  the  People  of  their 
State  that  the  powers  gi-anted  by  said 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
People  of  tJie  United  States,  may 
rightfully  be  resumed  %  th&m,  when- 
ever those  powers  shall  be  perverted 
to  their  injiu-y  or  oppression.     But 


this  is  nothing  else  than  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  republican 
system — that  governments  are  made 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  for 
governments ;  and  that  the  People, 
consequently,  may,  from  time  to  time, 
modify  their  forms  of  government  in 
accordance  with  their  riper  experi- 
ence and  their  enlightened  convic- 
tions— respecting,  of  course,  the  lim- 
itations and  safeguards  they  may 
have  seen  fit  to  establish.  This  right 
had  been  set  forth,  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  force,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  by  many  nf  our  patriot  sages  in 
later  days.  John  Quincy  Adams — 
never  remarkably  inclined  to  pop- 
ularize forms  of  government^ — had 
distinctly  affirmed  it  in  a  speech  in 
Congress ;  so  had  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas.  Put  the  right  of  a  people 
to  modify  their  institutions  is  one 
thing,  and  the  right  of  a  small  frac- 
tion or  segment  of  a  people  to  brfeak 
up  and  destroy  a  Nation,  is  quite  an- 
other. The  former  is  lieform ;  the 
latter  is  Eevoiution.' 


'  Col.  Hamilton,  Iwving  first  set  before  Mr. 
Madison  tb©  formidable  obstacles  to  ratiflcation, 
proceeded  na  follows ; 

"  You  will  imderBtanii  that  Hie  only  qualifica- 
tion wiU  be  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  recede, 
in  case  our  amendments  have  not  been  dedded 
upon  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  l>y  the  Con- 
etitution  witliin  s.  certain  number  of  years— per- 
haps five  or  seven.  If  this  can,  in  the  firat  in- 
stance, be  admitted  as  a  raUfication,  I  do  not 
fear  any  furHier  eousequenoes." 

Bat  Madison  knew  no  ifs  in  the  ratification 
of  our  federal  pact.    His  reply,  in  full,  is  as  fol- 

"Nbw  Yoke,  Sunday  Euening. 
"MyDeaeSir:— Youraof  yesterday  is  Hiis 
instJint  come  to  hand,  and  I  have  bat  a  few  min- 

"I  am  sorry  that  yonr  situation  obiiges  you  to 
listen  to  propositions  of  the  nature  you  describe. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  a  right  to 
withdraw,  if  amendments  be  not  decided  on  un- 
der the  form  of  the  Constitution  within  a  certain 


time,  is  a  conditUmal  ratification ;  tliat  it  does  not 
malta  New  York  a  member  of  the  new  Union; 
and,  consequently,  that  she  could  not  be  received 
on  that  pkin.  Compacts  must  be  redprocol — 
tliia  principle  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  pre- 
served. The  Constitution  requires  an  adoption, 
m  tola  and  jbreoer.  It  has  been  so  adopted  by 
the  other  States.  An  adoption  for  &  limited  time 
would  be  as  defective  as  an  adoption  of  some  of 
the  Articles  only.  In  short,  any  amdiiion  what- 
ever must  vitiate  the  ratification.  What  the  new 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  admit  new 
States,  may  be  able  and  disposed  to  do  in  such 
case,  I  do  not  inquire,  as  I  sapposa  that  is  not 
ttie  material  point  at  present.  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  add  more  than  my  fervent  wishes  for 
your  success  and  happiness.  The  idea  of  reserv- 
ing a  right  to  withdraw  was  started  at  Rich- 
mond, and  considered  as  a  conditional  ratifica' 
tion,  which  was  itself  abandoned  as  worse  than 
a  rejection.      Tours,       Jakes  Madison,  Jb." 

'  Hon.  Eeverdy  Johnson,  who  lived  in  iihe 
same  house  with  John  C.  Calhoun  from  1845  to 
1849,  and  enjoyed  a  very  close  intimacy  with 
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But,  while  it  was  impossible  to 
concede  the  asserted  right  of  Seces- 
sion— 'tliat  is,  of  State  withdrawal  at 
pleasure  from  the  Union— (for,  even 
if  the  Con&titntion  ia  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  tlian  a  compact,  it  is 
evident— as  Mr.  Jefferson  observedj' 
in  speaking  of  our  old  Articles  of 
Confederation :  "  When  two  parties 
make  a  compact,  there  results  to  each 
the  power  of  compelling  the  other  to 
execute  it")^it  ia  not  impossible  so 
to  expound  and  apply  the  original, 
organic,  fundamental  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  form  and  modify  their  political 
institutions,  as  to  justify  the  Pree 
States  in  consenting  to  the  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union  of  the  Slave,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  was  the  deliberate,  intelligent, 
unconstrained  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  their  people.  And  the  South 
had  been  bo  systematically,  so  out- 
rageously, deluded  by  demagogues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Slave  line,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  special  im- 
portance of  the  Union  to  the  North 
— it  being  habitually  represented  as 
an  immense  boon  conferred  on  the 
Eree  States  by  the  Slave,  whose  with- 
drawal would  whelm  us  all  in  bank- 


ruptcy and  ruin—that  it  might  do 
something  toward  allaying  the  South- 
ern inflammation  to  have  it  disdnctly 
and  plainly  set  forth  that  the  Nortb 
had  no  desire  to  enforce  upon  the 
South  the  maintenance  of  an  abhor- 
red, detested  Union.  Accordingly — 
the  second  day  after  Mr,  Lincoln's 
election  had  been  assured  at  the  polls 
— the  following  leading  article  ap- 
peared' in  The  JVew  York  Tribune: 

"Goma  TO  Go. — The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  indicnted,  ftccordirig  to  the 
forina  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  their 
desire  that  Abraham  Lnioohi,  ot  llhnoia, 
all  nil  be  their  neirt  President,  and  HanuibaL 
Eamha,  ofMwne,  then' Vioe-Piisident  A 
veiy  krge  plurality  of  the  popular  i  ote  haa 
been  cast  for  them,  and  a  decided  majority 
of  EIeotoi-8  chosen,  who  will  unUoubtedlj 
vote  for  and  elect  them  on  the  Hvst  Wednes- 
day ia  December  nest.  The  electoral  votes 
will  he  formally  sealed  up  and  forwarded  to 
Wasliington,  there  to  ha  opened  and  count- 
ed, on  a  given  day  in.  Fehmary  nest,  in  the 
presence  of  hoth  Hoases  of  Congress ;  and 
it  will  then,  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  John  0. 
Breckinridge,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
declai'e  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  daly  elected 
President  and  Tice-President  of  these  Uni- 
ted Statea. 

"  Some  people  do  not  like  this,  as  is  very 
natnval.  Dogberry  discovered,  a  good  while 
ago,  that '  When  two  ride  a  horse,  one  mnat 
ride  behind.'  That  is  not  generally  deemed 
the  preferable  seat;  hnt  the  rule  remains 
UDaffected  by  that  circnmstance.  We  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  defeated;  for 


n  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  d; 
June  at,  1361,  says: 
He  [Calhoun]  did  me  the  honor  to  giye  n 


much  of  his  tonfldenee,  and  frequently  his  NulH- 
flcation  doctrine  was  the  subject  of  oonyersation. 
Time  and  time  again,  have  I  heard  him,  and  with 
ever-increased,  surprise  at  his  wonderful  aeute- 
ness,  defend  it  on  consiJtutioEal  grounds,  and 
distinguish  it,  in  that  respect,  from  the  doctrine 
of  Secession.  This  last  he  never,  with  me,  placed 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  revolution. 
This,  be  said,  was  to  destroy  the  Gorernment ; 
and  no  Constitution,  the  worlc  of  aane  men,  over 
provided /or  its  own  ijeslruction.  The  other  was 
to  preserve  it — was,  practically,  but  to  amend  it, 
and  in  a  constitutiooal  mode." 

To  the  same  effect,  Hon.  Howell  Cohh — since, 
a  most  notable  Secessionist — in  a  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  iu  1851,  said: 

"  When  asked  to  concedo  the  right  of  a  State 


to  secede  at  pleasure  from  tlie  Union,  with  or 
without  just  cause,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  tliat 
which  was  never  done  by  any  other  people  pos- 
sessed of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — that 
is,  to  provide,  in  the  very  organiaatioa  of  the  Gov- 
ei-mitent,  for  its  own  dissohiUon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  course  would  not  only  have  been  an 
anomalous  proceeding,  but  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  which 
marked  tlie  dehberationa  of  those  wise  and 
good  men  who  framed  our  ^Federal  Government, 
While  I  freely  admit  that  such  an  opinion  ia  en- 
l  by  many  for  whose  jui^ment  I  enler- 
higliest  respect^  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
that  the  convictions  of  my  own  judg- 
re  well  settled,  that  no  such  principle 
itemplated'  in  the  adoption  of  our  Const:- 

er  to  Col.  Catrington,  April  i,  1787. 
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we  remember  liow  w«  felt,  when  Adams 
was  defeated;  and  Clay,  and  Scott,  and 
Fremont.  It  is  decidedly  pleasanter  to  be 
on  the  winning  side,  especially  when — aa 
now- — it  happens  also  to  be  the  right  side. 

"We  sjmpatliize  with  the  afHicted;  but 
we  cannot  recommend  them  to  do  any  tiling 
desperate.  What  is  the  aae!  They  are 
beaten  now ;  tltey  may  triumph  nest  time ; 
in  fact,  they  have  generally  had  their  own 
way ;  bad  they  been  aubjeoted  to  the  disci- 
pline of  adversity  so  often  as  we  have,  they 
would  probably  bear  it  with  more  philoso- 
'  phy,  and  deport  tbemselves  more  befittingly. 
We  live  to  learn :  and  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult acqairementa  is  tliat  of  meeting  revM^es 
with  graceful  fortitude. 

"  The  telegraph  informs  us  that  most  of  tlie 
OottoQ  States  ai-e  meditating  a  witl  drawal 
from  the  Union,  because  of  Lincoln  s  elei, 
taon.  Vary  well ;  they  have  a  right  to  medi 
tate,    and  meditation    is    a    profita!  le    em 

ployment  of  leisure.  We  have  a  ohronu 
invincible  disbelief  in  Disunion  as  a  lemedy 
for  eitber  Korthei-n  or  Southern  grievintes 
We  cannot  see  any  necessary  connection  le- 
tween  the  alleged  disease  and  this  ultra 
beroio  remedy;  still,  we  say,  if  any  one  sees 
fit  to  meditate  Disunion,  let  him  do  so  nn 
molested.  That  was  a  base  and  hypoontic 
row  that  was  once  raised,  at  Southern  die 
tation,  about  theears  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
because  be  presented  a  petition  for  tbe  dis 
solution  of  the  Onion,  The  petitioner  1  ad 
a  right  to  make  tlie  reqneat;  it  was  the 
Member's  duty  to  present  it.  And  non  it 
tbe  Ootton  States  consider  tbe  value  of  the 
Union  debatable,  we  maintdn  their  perfect 
right  to  discuss  it.  Hay ;  we  hold,  with 
Jefferson,  to  the  inahenable  right  of  commu- 
nities to  alter  or  abolish  foi'ms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  become  oppressive  or  inju- 
rious ;  and,  if  the  Ootton  States  shall  decide 
that  they  can  do  better  out  of  tbe  Union 
than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in 
peace.  Tbe  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revo- 
lutionary one,  hnt  it  exists  nevertbelaas ; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can  have 
a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  We  must  over  resist  tbe  assert- 
ed right  of  any  State  to  remain  in  tbe  Union, 
and  nnllify  or  defy  tbe  laws  thereof:  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  is  ^uite  another 
matter.  And,  whenever  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve 
to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all 
sures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hi 
to  live  in  a  republic,  whereof  one  i 
pinned  to  the  residue  by  bayonets. 

"But,  while  we  thus  uphold  tbe  practical 
liberty,  if  not  tbe  abstract  right,  of  seces- 
sion, wo  must  insist  that  the  step  be  taken, 
if  it  ever  shall  be,  with  tbe  deliberation  and 
gravity  befitting 


Let  ample  time  be  given  for  reflection ;  let 
the  subject  be  fully  canvassed  before  the 
people ;  and  let  a  popular  vote  be  taken  in 
every  case,  before  Secession  is  decreed.  Let 
the  people  be  told  just  why  tbey  are  asbed 
to  break  np  the  confederation ;  let  them 
havs  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  present- 
ed ;  let  thera  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote  ; 
and  lot  the  act  of  Secession  be  the  echo  of 
an  unmistakable  popular  flat.  A  judgment 
thus  reiidei'ed,  a  demand  for  separation  so 
backed,  would  either  be  acquiesced  in,  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood,  or  tliose  who 
rushed  upon  carnage  to  defy  and  defeat  it, 
would  place  themselves  cleai'ly  in  tbe  wrong. 
"The  measures  now  being  inaugurated  in 
the  Ootton  States  with  a  view  (apparently) 
to  "recession  >"eem  to  us  destitute  of  gravity 
and  legitimate  fouo  They  bear  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  haste — of  passion— of  dis- 
trust ot  the  p  pular  judgment.  They  seem 
cleaviy  intended  to  precipitate  the  South 
into  1  ebelhon  before  tlie  baseiessneaa  of  the 
clamors  which  have  misled  and  excited  her, 
can  be  astcrtamed  by  the  great  body  of  her 
people  We  trust  that  they  will  be  eon- 
iionted  with  calmness  with  dignity,  and 
n  ith  unwaveimg  trust  in  tbe  inherent 
stiongth  cf  the  Unitn  and  the  loyalty  of 
tbe  American  people 

Several  other  Republican  joiimale, 
including  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial, held  smulai  Imguage,  and  main- 
tained a  petition  not  unlike  that  of 
The  T'nhune.  iNone  of  them  coun- 
tenanced the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  or  regarded  it  ae 
more  defensible  than  the  right  of  a 
stave  to  secede  from  the  cask  which 
it  helps  to  form ;  nor  did  they  regard 
the  effervescence  now  exhibited  at 
the  South  aa  demonstrating  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  her  people  to 
break  up  the  Union.  But  tliey  said 
impressively  to  that  people:  "Be 
calm ;  let  us  be  heard ;  ^low  time 
for  deliberation  and  the  removal  of 
prejudice ;  unite  with  us  in  calling  a 
Convention  of  the  States  and  People ; 
and,  if  that  Convention  shall  be  un- 
.able  to  agree  on  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  shall  remove 
I  existing  discontent,  and  your  people 
I  shall    still,    with   any    approach  to 
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unanimity,  insist  on  disunion,  you 
shall  go  in  peace.  N^eitber  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  any  power  to 
sanction  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ; 
but  wait  for  and  unite  in  a  Conven- 
tion, and  our  differences  shall  some- 
how be  adjusted  without  fraternal 
bloodshed." 

With  the  same  general  object,  but 
contemplating  a  difierent  method  of 
attaining  it,  the  veteran  Editor  of 
The  Alhany  SJv&ning  Jourrud  — 
whose  utterances  were  widely  regard- 
ed as  deriving  additional  consequence 
from  his  intimate  and  almost  life-long 
association  with.  G-ov.  Seward — took 
ground,  at  an  early  day,  in  favor  of 
conce^ions  calculated— at  all  events, 
intended — to  calm  the  ebullition  of 
Soutliem  blood.  Being  sharply  criti- 
cised therefor,  by  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  replied"  to  them 
generally  as  follows : 

"The  snggestions,  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Joumi^,  of  a  basis  of  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Nortli  and  the  South, 
have,  in  awakening  attention  and  disonssion, 
acooinplisbed  their  purpose.     We  inewthat 


valued  friends.  We  Isnew  that  the 
would  be  r^arded  as  inopportune.  We 
knew  also  the  provocations  in  the  oontro- 
versywere  with  oar  opponents.  Nothing 
is  easier,  certainly,  than  to  demonstrate  the 
rigbtfalness  of  the  position  of  the  Eepnblican 
party— a  party  that  was  created  by  the 
repeal  of  tlie  Missouri  Comiiromiae,  and 
owes  its  recent  triumph  to  the  determina- 
tion, of  Slavery  to  extend  and  perpetnnte  its 
political  dominion,  Mded  by  two  successive 
and  besotted  Federal  Administrations. 

"  Bnt,  tmfortunately,  the  pending  issne  is 
to  be  decided  iiTespective  of  its  merits.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  pretest  for, 
and  not  the  canse  of,  Disnnion.  The  design 
originated  with  l£r.  Oalhonn ;  who,  when  be 
failed  to  be  chosen  Pi'esident  of  the  whole 
Union,  formed  the  scheme  of  dividing  it,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  training 
the  Sonth  np  to  the  treason  now  impending. 
Mr.  Oalhonn  had,  in  McDufiie,  Hayne,  and 
other  statesmen,  eloquent  anxiliaries.     The 


contaRion  extended  to  other  Sonthora  States ; 
und,  by  diligence,  activity,  discipline,  and 
organization,  the  whole  people  of  the  Gulf 
States  have  come  to  sympathize  with  their 
leaders.  The  masses  are,  in  their  readineEs 
for  civil  war,  in  advance  of  their  leaders. 
They  have  been  edncated  to  believe  us  then" 
enemies.  This  has  been  effected  by  system- 
atic misrepresentations  of  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  North.  The  result  of 
all  this  is,  that,  while  the  Soathern  people, 
with  a  unanimity  not  generally  miderstood, 
are  impatient  for  Disanion,  move  than  one 
half  of  them  are  acting  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  intentions,  views,  and  feelings,  of  the 
North.  Nor  will  the  leaders  permit  them 
to  be  disabused.  Those  leaders  know  that 
Mr,  Lincoln  will  administer  the  Govern- 
ment in  strict  and  impartial  obedience  to  the 
Constitntion  and  laws,  seeking  only  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
through  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
Union.  For  this  reason,  they  precipitate 
the  conflict;  fearing  that,  if  they  wait  for  a 
provocation,  none  will  be  furnished,  and 
that,  without  fuel,  their  flres  must  be  exda- 
gnished. 

"This  question,  involving  tlie integrity  of 
the  Union  and  the  expej-iment  of  self  gov- 
ernment, we  repeat,  will  be  decided  irre- 
spective of  its  merits.  Three  miserable 
raontiis  of  a  miserable  Administration  must 
'drag  its  slow  length  along'  before  the  Ee- 
publioan  Administration  can  act  or  be  heard. 
During  these  three  months,  its  baleful  influ- 
ences will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  demorali- 
zation of  popular  sentiment.  Its  ftmctiona- 
ries  and  its  journals  will  continue  to  malign 
the  North  and  inflame  the  South ;  leaving, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  to  their  snoeessora  an 
estate  as  wretchedly  encumbered  and  dilapi- 
dated as  imbecile  or  spendthriil  ever  be- 
queathed. Mismanaged  aa  tliat  estate  has 
been,  and  wretched  as  its  present  condition  is, 
we  I'egard  it  as  an  inestimable,  priceless,  and 
precious  inheritance — an  inheritance  which 
we  are  nnwilling  to  see  wbiiUy  sqnandered 
before  we  coine  into  possession. 

"To  our  dissenting  friends,  who  will  not 
question  onr  devotion  to  freedom,  however 
much  tiiey  may  mistrust  our  judgment,  we 
submit  a  few  earnest  admonitions : 

"  1.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union, 

"2.  This  danger  originated  ia  the  am- 
bition and  oiyjiditj  of  men  who  desire  a 
Sonthern  despotism;  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal 
of  Northern  Abolitionists,  who  seek  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, 

"  8.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by 
such   moderation   and  f<n'bearanco   as  will 
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draw  ont,  strengthen,  and  corDbine  the 
TTttion  sentiment  of  the  whole  country. 

"The  Disunion  sentiment  is  paramount  in 
at  least  seven  States;  while  it  divides  and 
distracta  as  many  more.  Nov  is  it  wise  to 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  impression  that 
the  South,  is  not  in  earnest.  It  m  in  earn  est; 
and  the  sentiment  has  taken  hold  of  all 
classes  with  snch  blind  vehemence  as  to 
'omsli  ont'  the  Union  sentiment. 

"  Wow,  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  all  tliis  unjust  and  wrong,  we  have 
to  deal  witb  things  as  they  are — with  facts 
as  they  e^ist — with  people  blinded  by  pas- 
sion. Peaceable  Secession  is  not  intended; 
nor  is  it  practicable,  even  if  such  were  its 
object,  Mad,  however,  as  the  South  is,  there 
is  a  Union  sentiment  there  wortli  cherish- 
ing. It  will  develop  and  expand  as  fast  as 
the  darkness  and  delusion,  in  relation  to  the 
fedings  of  the  North,  can  be  dispelled,  Tliis 
calls  for  moderation  and  forbearance.  "We 
do  not,  when  our  dwelling  is  in  flames,  stop 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary  before  we  extinguish  the  fire. 
Hence  our  suggestions  of  a  basis  of  adjust- 
ment, withont  the  expectation  that  they 
■would  be  accepted,  in  terms,  by  either  sec- 
tion, but  that  ttiey  might  po  sihly  inaiRa 
rate  a  movement  in  that  d      t  Th 

Union  is  worth  preserving.    Ad    f  w  rth 
preserving,  suggestions  in  its  b  h  If  h 
ever  ci-ude,  will  not  be  oonte        1.    A     i^ 
torious  party  can  afford  to  be  t  1       t —    t 
as  onr  friends  assume,  in  tlie    I     d    m 
or  abasement  of  its  principles        1  — 

but  in  efforts  to  correct  and  d  sab  th 
minds  of  those  who  misandai  ta  d  b  th 

"  Before  a  final  appeal — l>ef  ea  rt  to 

the 'rough  frown  of  war'~w  1  111k  to 
see  a  Convention  of  the  People,  consistmg 
of  delegates  appointad  by  the  States.  After 
more  than  seventy  years  of '  wear  and  tear,' 
of  collision  and  abrasion,  it  should  bo  no 
cause  of  wonder  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment !9  found  weakened,  or  out  of  repair, 
or  even  defective.  Nor  would  it  be  found 
unprofitable  for  the  North  and  Sonth,  bring- 
ing their  respective  griefs,  claims,  and  pro- 
posed reforms,  to  a  common  arbitrament,  to 
meet,  discuss,  and  determine  upon  a  ftiture. 

"It  will  be  said  that  we  have  done  notli- 
ing  wrong,  and  have  nothing  to  offer.  This, 
Bnpposing  it  ti-ue,  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
we  should  both  propose  and  offer  wliatever 
may,  by  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our, 
hitherto,  unexampled  blessings  of  Union. 

"Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  o  division  of  the  Union.  Some 
even  say  that  we  mast  be  gainers  by  it.  We 
do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  intend  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take— a  serious  and  expensive  mistake.  The 


North  and  South  were  wisely  and  by  a  good 
Providence  united.  Their  interests,  their 
welfare,  their  happiness,  their  glory,  their 
destiny,  is  one.  Separated,  while  the  North 
languishes,  the  South  becomes,  first,  a  des- 
potbni,  rnnning  riot,  for  a  season,  with  .un- 
restrained African  Slavery,  to  share  in  time 
the  fate  of  evoiT'  tropioid  nation,  whether 
despotism,  monarchy,  or  republic.  Tliatfate, 
induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity 
of  the  privileged  few  over  the  oppressed,  de- 
graded, and  enslaved  many,  is  anarchy  and 
destruction.  That  fate  is  written  ia  the  his- 
tory of  all  enslaved  nations— its  ancient, 
seared,  and  crumbling,  but  instructive,  mon- 
uments are  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Itrdy,  ia  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  Mexico. 

"These  are  the  evils — and  thay  are  not 
imnginaiy— that  we  desire  to  avert.  But, 
conscious  of  the  feebleness  of  a  angle  voice 
in  such  n  tempest,  tliere  is  little  to  espect  but 
to  abide  its  peltings.  The  Eepublioau  party 
now  represents  one  side  of  a  controversy 
frai^ht  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  thia 
Government  and  nation.  As  an  individual, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  duty;  and,  as 
we  understand  it,  that  duty  does  not  onnsist 
in  folded  arms,  or' sealed  ears,  or  closed  eyes. 
E  y  as  y  E  h  te  anl  Svricusa 
f      d  —     1    h  y  h         tl      t       t 

f  h    w    d— tl    N    th    ta  d 

11    eai     t   bl  m  less       th  t 

1  d  d  t  t  tl  [ 

fth  h         ppl  yfhm 

tlyfmdwldj  dflg 

th    U  W    d        t  m  t  k    th 

f  th    P  p  U         p    t 

ht,      hldfdgl  toyiini 

ftgg  m      tam       d    pb  Id    h 

p  fhOstti  dl  Th 

people  have  intrusted  the  Government  to 
our  keeping ;  and  we  must  not  abuse  their 
oonfidenoe  or  disappoint  their  expectations. 
"  We  intend  to  answer  in  detail  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  TTte  Democrat  and  Journal. 
It  is  proper,  though  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary, to  say  that,  in  this  solicitude  for  the 
Union,  we  think  and  speak  only  for  ourself. 
We  are  eitlier  better,  or  not  so  well,  intbrmed 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  thebear- 
ing9  of  this  controversy  as  others — either  in 
advance  of  or  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
times.  But,  as  we  speak  only  for  ourself^  no- 
body else  oan  be  compromised  or  hai-med," 

However  well  intended  and  (under 
certain  aspects)  salutary,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  either  of  these 
overtures  was  not  calculated  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Each  was, 
of  course,  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Unionists  of  the  South— the  former 
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by  ehowing  that  the  North  did 
not  regard  the  Slave  States  as  a  con- 
quest, of  which  it  was  about  to 
take  possession,  uor  yet  as  a  heritage 
whenc3  were  derived  ita  subsistence 
and  wealth ;  but  rather  that  it  looked 
on  their  people  as  misguided,  excited 
brethren,  with  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  dis(!U33  all  differences  free- 
ly, settle  them  (if  possible)  amicably, 
or  part — if  part  we  must— in  kind- 
ness and  mutual  good-will.  The  lat- 
ter, in  a  like  spuit,  was  plainly  de- 
signed to  induce  the  Southrons  to 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  bar  of 
amicable  investigation  and  discussion, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  North 
stood  ready  to  redress  every  wrong  to 
the  extent  of  its  power.  But  the 
chronic  misapprehension  at  the  South 
of  any  other  language  fi-om  the  North 
than  that  of  abject  aervGity,  was  then, 
as  ever,  deserving  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  palpable  fact  that 
the  North  recoiled  with  shuddering 
aversion  ffom  a  conflict  of  arms  with 
the  South,  was  hailed  by  the  Seces- 
.  as  a  betrayal  of  conscious 
d  unmanly  fear;  while 
the  proffer  of  fresh  concessions  and  a 
new  compromise  was  regarded  by 
Southern  Unionists  as  an  assurance 
that  tliey  had  only  to  ask,  and  they 
would  receive — that  the  North  would 
gladly  do  anything,  assent  to  any- 
thing, retract  anything,  to  avert  the 
impending  shock  of  war. 

For  the  gi'eat  mails,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  1860,  sped  southward, 
burdened  with  letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  the  engineers 
of  Secession,  stimulating  if  not  coun- 
seling them  to  go  forward  in  their 
predetermined  coarse.  A  very  few 
of  the  "\vriter3  indorsed  Secession  as  a 


right,  and  favored  it  as  an  end ;  but 
the  great  majority  wished  it  carried 
no  further  than  would  be  necessary 
to  frighten,  or  bully  the  '  Black  Ee- 
publicans'  out  of  what  they  termed 
their '  principles,'  and  sink  them,  with 
their  '  conservative'  fellow-citizens, 
into  measureless  abasement  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Slave  Power.  And 
nearly  every  current  indication  of 
public  sentiment  pointed  to  this  as 
tlie  probable  result,  provided  'the 
South'  should  only  evince  a  willing- 
to  accept  the  prostration,  and 
graciously  forgive  the  suppliant.  As 
trade  tell  off,  and  work  in  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  was  -withr 
ered  at  the  breath  of  the  Southern 
sirocco,  the  heai-t  of  the  North  seemed 
to  sink  within  her ;  and  the  Charter 
Elections  at  Boston,  Lowell,  Kox- 
bury,  Charlestown,  Worcester,  etc., 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson,  etc., 
in  New  York,  which  took  place  early 
in  December,  1860,  showed  a  striking 
and  general  reduction  of  Republican 
strength.  What  miast  and  could  be 
done  to  placate  the  deeply  offended 
and  almost  hopelessly  alienated 
South,  was  the  current  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  of  newspaper  discussion. 
Of  the  meetings  held  to  this  end, 
the  most  imposing  may  fairly  be  cited 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  given  a  small 
majority  for  Lincoln  over  all  liis  com- 
petitors. Her  Mayor,  Alexander 
Henry,  though  of  '  American'  ante- 
cedents, had  been  among  his  support- 
ers. On  the  loth  of  December,  he 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  "  by 
advice  of  the  Councils"  of  the  city, 
summoning  the  whole  people  there- 
of to  assemble  on  the  13th  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  there  to  "  counsel 
together,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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DiBiinion  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
unless  the  "  loyal  people,  casting  off 
the  spirit  of  party,  aliould,  in  a  special 
manner,  avow  their  unfailing  fidelity 
to  the  trni9n,  and  their  abiding  faith 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly ; 
called  to  order  by  tlie  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  prayed  for  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  the  speaking  ini- 
tiated by  Mayor  Henry,  who,  aiter 
cautioning  his  heai'era  to  discard  "  all 
sordid  smd  self-interested  views,"  and 
to  avow  their  "  unbroken  attachment 
to  the  Union,"  and  their  determina^ 
tion  to  "  leave  no  honest  effort  un- 
tried to  preserve  its  integrity,"  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  provocations 
to  Secession,  and  the  proper  means 
of  counteracting  it,  after  this  fashion : 

"  Kj  fellow-citizens,  1  sliould  be  Mse  to 
the  position  in  which  you  have  placed  mo— • 
I  should  be  reoreant  to  my  sense  of  duty — 
if  I  witliheld  an  avowal  of  the  truth  which 
this  occasion  derafluds.  I  speak  to  you 
frankly,  my  fellow-citizens;  I  tell  you  that, 
if,  in  any  portion  of  oar  confederacy,  senti- 
Bienta  have  been  entertained  and  cherished 
which  are  inimical  to  the  civil  rights  and 
social  inHtitntions  of  any  other  portion, 
those  sentiments  should  be  relinquislied  and 
discountenanced.  (Cheers.)  The  family  dis- 
cipline which  you  choose  to  adopt  for  your 
owa  fireside,  whilst  it  does  not  violate  the 
law  under  which  you  dwell,  is  your  rightful 
prerogative;  and  you  are  prompt  to  resist 
the  ofBoious  intenu  addling  of  others,  how- 
ever well  intended.  (Applause.)  The  so- 
cial institutions  of  each  State  in  this  Union 
are  equally  the  rightM  prerogatives  of  its 
citizens;  and,  so  long  as  those  institutions  do 
not  contravene  the  principles  of  your  Federtd 
compact,  none  may  justly  intei'fere  with,  or 
righteously  denounce  them.  (Applause.) 
The  efficient  cause  of  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  our  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  citizens  of  the  South 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North  are,  as  a 
community,  arrayed  against  a  social  instita- 
Uon  which  they  regard  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity.  Yon  are  ready  to  aver  truth- 
fully that  such  belief  is  mistaken  and  un- 
founded ;  but  it  becomes  all  who  are  actua- 


ted by  an  earnest  brotherh    d  t       e  t     t 
that,  where  public  sentim     t  h     been 
led,  it  shall  be  restored  to   t     tandi      t   f 
twenty-five    yeai's    since,     Th  fla  ed 

teachings  of  the  pulpit,  th  n  wis  hapso- 
dies  of  the  lecture- room,  th  ex  t  ng  ap 
peals  of  the  press,  on  the  suLj  t  f  '^1  ry 
must  he  frowned  down  by  a  j  t  d  law 
abiding  people.  (Great  applause.)  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  may  you  hope  to  avoid  the  section- 
al discord,  agitation,  andaniraosity,  which,  at 
frequently  recurring  periods,  have  shaken 
your  political  fabric  to  its  center,  and,  at 
last,  have  undei'mined  its  veiy  foundatiou." 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Ingersoll  (old-line 
Whig,  but  anti-Lincoln)  followed  in 
a  far  less  humiliating  strain,  but  urg- 
ing the  immediate,  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  State  act  antagonistic  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  which  prop- 
osition was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
cheers.    He  closed  as  follows : 

"We  are  all  one  country.  It  ia  a  farce  to 
suppose  that  this  country  will  be  divided, 
(Applause.)  It  will  be  united  in  peace  or  in 
war.  (Applause.)  Ton  may  see,  perhaps, 
legions  brought  against  legions,  in  a  domea- 
tio  fiiry  that  shall  be  worse  than  the  fary  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  they  will  be  united  in 
doing  harm.  While  we,  in  the  center  of  the 
country,  will  endeavor  to  interpose  kindness 
and  peace,  in  oi-der  to  restore  die  country  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  at  the 
death  of  Washington,  let  us  be  deteraiined 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  whole  CJ>imti-y, 
and  extend  the  feeling  of  fellowship  ovei'  all 
the  land.     (Great  cheering.)" 

Judge  George  W.  Woodward" 
spoke  next,  commencing  by  an  as- 
sault  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  premonition 
that  'the  Union  must  become  all 
Slave  or  all  Free,'  and  ] 
to  indicate  the  exclusion  of  & 
from  the  territories  as  a  dogma  whitih 
must  be  given  up,  or  the  Union  was 
lost.  Here  ia  Lis  statement  and  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  Thomas  Jeffereon : 

"The  inexorable  esclusion  of  slave  prop- 
erty from  the  common  temtories,  which  the 
Government  holds  ia  trust  for  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  is  a  natural  and  direct  step 
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toward  the  grand  result  of  extinguisLing 
slave  property,  and  was  one  of  the  record 
issues  of  the  late  election.  This  policy 
mu3t  be  considered  as  approved  also.  Not 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  the  snocessfn! 
nominee  meant  to  affirm,  that  a  trnBtee  for 
several  coGqual  parties  has  a  right,  ia  law  or 
reason,  to  esclade  the  property  of  some  and 
admit  that  of  others  of  the  parties  for  whom 
he  holds;  bnt  ao  is  the  record.  The  South 
seems  iaolinsd  to  accept  the  judgment.  She 
holds  the  property  that  is  to  he  shut  out  of 
the  territories — that  is  to  be  restricted,  crib- 
bed, and  confined  more  and  more  until  it  ia 
finally  estinguished.  Everywhere  in  the 
Sonth,  the  people  are  be^nning  to  look  out 
for  tiio  means  of  self-defense.  _  Could  it  be 
expected  that  she  would  be  indifferent  to 
such  events  as  have  occurred? — that  she 
would  stand  idle,  and  see  measures  c  onoert- 
ed  and  ooiTied  forward  for  the  annihilation. 

of  her  property  in  slaves)  Several  States 
propose  to  reth'e  irom  the  confedeiaoy,  and 
that  justly  alarms  us.  We  come  together  to 
consider  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it, 
and  we  are  bound,  in  fidelity  to  om-selve'j 
and  others,  to  take  the  measnreof  the  whole 
magnitude  of  the  danger." 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  set  forth 
that  the  questions  raised  among  our 
fathers  by  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
had  been  wisely  settled : 

"If  the  Anglo-Sason  loves  liherty  above 
all  other  men,  he  is  not  indifferent  to  gain 
and  thrift,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  oapaoity 
of  adaptation,  whereby  he  takes  advantage 
of  any  oiroumstanees  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self plaeed.  And,  accordingly,  by  the  time 
the  colonists  were  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke,  and  to  assume  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  eeparate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitled  them,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  tiie  unwelcome  workers,  against 
whose  introduction  such  earnest  protests  had 
been  made,  oould  be  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  Southern  States— that  the  Afri- 
can constitution  was  well  adapted  to  labor 
in  laHtndes  which  alone  could  produce  some 
of  the  great  staples  of  life— and  that  the 
Korth,  which  oould  not  employ  them  profit- 
ably, would  be  benefited  by  snoh  employ- 
ment as  the  South  could  afford.  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  also,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  private  property,  entered  into  the  discus- 
sions of  that  day.  What  was  best  for  an  in- 
ferior race,  thrnst  unwillingly  upon  a  supe- 
rior ?  That  both  Bhonld  be  free!  or  that  the 
inferior  should  serve  the  superior,  and  the 
superior  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  relatiou 
to  protect  the  inferior?  That  was  a  great 
question ;  and,  liko  all  the  questions  of  that 


day,  it  was  wisely  settled.  The  Iforthera 
States  abolished  their  Slavery;  and  so  grati- 
fied their  innate  love  of  freedom—but  they 
did  it  gradually,  and  bo  did  not  wound  their 
love  of  gain.  They  sold  out  Slavery  to  the 
South;  and  they  received  a  fnll  equivalent, 
not  only  in  the  price  paid  down,  but  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  grew  up  froip  the  productions  of 
slave  labor.  When  the  Constitution  came 
to  be  formed,  some  of  the  Northern  States 
still  held  slaves ;  bnt  several  had  abolished 
the  institution,  and  it  must  have  been,  ap- 
parent that  natui'ai  causes  would  force  it 
ultimately  altogether  upon  the  South.  The 
love  of  liberty  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  as 
sti  ong  at  the  South  as  at  the  INorth ,  and  tho 
lovo  of  gam  n  as  common  also  to  both  sec- 
tions Heie  were  two  ma'iter  passions  to  be 
adjusted,  under  cireurastancea  oi  the  gravest 
delicacy  They  teere  ai\|asted,  in  the  only 
mannei  possible  Concessions  and  compro- 
mises— consideration  foi  each  others'  feel- 
ings and  mteiests — sacrifices  of  piejudices, 
forbeaiance,  and  moderation — these  weie 
the  mean>!  by  which  the  'more  perfect 
Union'  was  foimed  And  what  a  work  it 
was'  If  the  Union  had  never  biought  us  a 
single  blessing,  the  Constitution  of  tiie  Uni- 
ted States  would  still  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  the  unselfish  patriotism 
of  its  founders.  Not  an  alliance  merely,  but 
a  close  and  perfect  Union,  between  people 
equally  ambitious,  equally  devoted  to  free- 
dom, equally  bent  on  bettering  tlieir  condi- 
tion, but  separated  by  State  lines  and  jeal- 
ous of  State  rights — one  section  seeks  its 
prosperity  under  institntions  which  were  to 
make  every  man  a  freeman— the  other  un- 
der institutions  which  tolerated  negro  Sla- 
very, Had  the  Oonstitation  failed  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  intended,  here  was 
an  instance  of  human  efforts  to  do  good, 
which  would  forever  have  challenged  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  it  did  not  tail, 
thank  GodI  it  has  made  us  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  for  the  motives  of  the  founders,  is 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  sueoess  of 
their  work.  But  all  this  the  'irrepressible 
conflict'  ignores.  The  passion  for  liberty  has 
burned  out  all  memories  of  the  compromise 
and  the  compact  in  these  Northern  commu- 
nities, which.  Tinder  the  false  name  of  Lib- 
erty bills,  obstruct  tiie  execution  of  the  bar- 
gain. What  part  of  the  purposes  of  the 
founders  are  the  '  nndergronnd  railroads'  in- 
tended to  promote?  Whence  came  these 
excessive  sensibilities,  that  cannot  bear  a  few 
slaves  in  a  remote  territory  untU  the  white 
people  establish  a  Oonstitiitiou  ?  "What  does 
that  editor  or  preacher  know  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  men  who  made  it,  who  habitually 
reviles  and  misrepresents  the  Southern  peo- 
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ir  midst  to  hate  and  persecat 
Be  not  deceived.     Let  me  not  p 
smooth  things,  and  cry  Peace,  whe      h 
is  no  peace.    Let  the  truth  he  spo 
heard,  he  pondered,  if  we  mean  to  s        h 

Judge    Woodward    conchid  d  h 
address  to  this  non-partisan  U      n 
meeting  after  this  fashion ; 

"  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  a  G 
ment  which  was  all-sufficient  for  th 
try  fifty  years  ago,  when  soil  and  m 
and  State  sovereignty  were  trusted  t  ^ 
late  the  spread  of  Slavery,  is  insufficient  to- 
day, when  every  upstart  politician  can  stir 
the  people  to  mutiny  agiunat  the  domestio 
institntiona  of  our  Southern  neighbors — 
when  the  ribald  jests  of  seditious  editors  like 
Greeley  and  Beeclier  can  sway  legialaturea 
and  popular  votes  againat  the  handiwork  of 
TTashington  or  Madison — when  the  scurril- 
ous libels  of  snoh  a  book  as  Helper's  become 
a  favorite  campaign  document,  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  thousands  as  law  and  gospel  both 
— when  jealoaay  and  hate  have  extinguished 
all  our  fi'atemal  feelings  for  those  who  were 
horn  our  brethren,  and  who  have  done  us 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Lex  (wTio  had  voted 
for  Lincohi)  made  an  apologetic  and 
deprecatory  speech,  wherein  he  said : 

"However  they  may  suppose  the  contra- 
ry, our  affections  are  not  alienated  from  our 
Southern  friends ;  and,  even  now,  the  rumor 
of  any  damage  to  them  from  a  domestic 
source  would  bring  to  their  aid  a  legion  of 
young  men  from  this  State — ay,  and  of 
those  more  advanced  in  life— ready  to  assist 
them  in  the  emei^encj,  and  willing  to  shed 
their  blood  in  their  defense.  I  appeal  to 
you,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  whetlier  I  am 
not  speaking  tiie  truth.  What,  then,  can  we 
say  to  them  f  What  more  than  we  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolutions  we  have  offered ! 
If  they  are  really  aggrieved  by  any  laws 
upon  our  statute-books  opposed  to  their 
rights — if,  upon  examination,  any  such  are 
found  to  be  in  ooufliot  with  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States — nay,  further:  if  they 
hut  serve  to  irritate  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection  that  they  should  in- 
stantly be  repealed.  They  are  not  necessary 
to  our  existence  as  a  State.  We  have  lived 
without  them  in  years  that  are  past,  and  we 
oan  live  without  them  agiun.  I  am  not 
here,  however,  to  concede  that,  in  this  re- 
epect,  our  noble  commonwealth  has  done 
any  intentional  wrong ;  but  if;  in  oar  calm 


m  nt,  it  shall  appear  that  our  feelings, 

m  lightest  degree  warped,  have  appa- 

nflioted  any  iojnry,  she  is  noble  and 

s  enough  manfully  to  repair  it.    Let 

F     itive  Slave  Law  be  executed  in  its 

11     tent  and  spirit.    It  is  the  law  of  the 

d       t  it  be  implicitly  obeyed.   We  might, 

have  desired  to  have  a  few  of  its 

p  ns  modified;  but  let  it  remain  as  it 

w  ver  liable  these  portions  may  be  to 

N  rth    D  criticism,  if  the  South  deem  it  ne- 

for  the  protection  of  her  rights.  Let 

submit,  as  we  have  hitherto  oheer- 

d  ne,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

0  f  the  TTnited  States.    It  is  the  great 

b  k  of  the  Oonatitntion.    Itsjudgments 

should  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  be 

questioned  in  any  quarter.    Whilst  the  free 

discussion  of  every  question  ia  the  privilege 

of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  let  us  dia- 

of  those  who  maintain  that  institution,  as 
intemperate  and  wrong,  whether  they  are 
promulgated  in  the  lecture-roora.  at  the  ])o- 
litical  gathering,  or  from  the  saered  desk." 

Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler  followed  in 
a  kindred  strain,  illustrating  his  no- 
tion of  what  was  required  to  bniig 
back  the  seeeders  and  restore  frater- 
nal concord  to  the  Union,  as  foUows : 

"  Let  us  of  the  North  get  back  to  our  true 
position.  Let  us  first  set  the  example  of 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Oonstitntion  and 
the  laws;  and  then,  when  we  shall  have 
pulled  the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  we  may 
talk  to  our  brother  of  the  mote  in  his.  Let 
us  return  the  fugitive  from  labor,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do ;  or,  if  we  permit  his  rescue  by 
unlawM  violence,  compensate  his  owner  for 
the  loss.  Let  us  repeal  our  obnoxious  Per- 
sonal Liberty  biUs — those  mean  evasions  of 
the  plainest  duty ;  let  us  receive  our  brother 
of  the  South,  if  he  will  come  among  us  for  a 
little  time,  attended  hj  his  servant,  and  per- 
mit him  thus  to  come.  We  are  bound  by  a 
sacred  compact  not  to  interfere  or  meddle 
with  the  ittsiitution  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
many  of  our  sister  States;  and  yet  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  and  many  of  our  public 
hails,  are  eloquent  with  violent  and  inliam- 
matory  appeals  touching  this  subject,  whoso 
mischief;  extending  far  beyond  the  bound  aiy 
of  our  own.  Oommonwealth,  extends  Into 
the  very  heart  of  neighboring  States.  Who 
shall  say,  fellow-citizens,  how  much  of  oar 
present  peril  springs  from  this  very  cause? 
Oan  we  wonder  that  our  Soutliern  bi'other 
feels  that  the  heail  of  his  liTorthern  fellow- 
citizen  is  shut  gainst  himf  Oan  we  for  jet 
that  these  appeals  have  reached  the  Slaves 
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themselves,  and  filled  with  dread  and  appre- 
hension the  once  tpiet  and  Iiappj  homes  of 
many,  veiy  many,  Suutliern  masters?  Tel- 
low-cltizens,  althoT^h  tlie  law  may  he  pow- 
erless, yet  there  is  a  moral  force  which  can 
and  would  arrest  this  evil.  I  appeal  to  you 
earnestly — to  each  one  of  you  individually 
— by  every  lawful  means  in  your  power,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory discussion  of  this  unhappy  auhjeot.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  tlie  future,  appeal  to 
you  eloquently  to  he  true  to  yoar  country 
and  to  yourselves.  Never  hefore  has  oon- 
Htitutional  liberty  aasnmed  so  fair  a  form 
among  men  as  here  with  ns.  Never  hefore, 
under  its  influence  and  proteoUon,  has  any 
people  been  so  speedily  and  happily  home 
to  great  prosperity ;  until  now  the  imagina- 
tion sinks  in  the  effort  to  contemplate  that 
gloi'iona  future  on  whose  very  threshold  our 
feet  have  stood.  Can  it  be  that  madness 
and  fanaticism — oan  it  be  that  selfishness 
and  sectionalism— are  about  to  destroy  this 
noblest  form  of  government,  freighted  as  it  is 
with  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity !  (Loud 
cheers.)" 

Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurst  closed  the 
discussion  in  a  far  manlier  spirit. 
Himself  a '  OonservatiTe,'  the  'Amer- 
ican' candidate  for  Governor  in  185Y, 
he  had  no  palinode  to  offer  for  Korth- 
ern  '  fanaticism,'  and  no  thought  of 
crouching  to  Southern  treason.  On 
the  contrary,  he  spoke,  with  singular 
and  manly  directness,  as  follows : 

"  Fellow -citizens,  it  is  no  time  for  party, 
because  there  are  no  pai"ty  questions  to  be 
discussed.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these 
States.  The  American  Union  was  made 
perfect  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and 
by  the  people  of  these  States  it  is  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  'rajtsS  he  preserved,'  but,  in  the  lan- 


guage of  &en.  Jackson,  'it  shall  be  pre 
served.'  (Applause.)  *  *  *  I  say,  fellow 
citizens,  that  Pennsylvj 


the  Oonstitntioa  and  the  Union.  She  has 
always  been  loyal  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
upon  that  subject.  She  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  repent  of;  and  we  will  maintain 
these  principles  as  presented  by  your  reso- 
lutions. I  care  not  where  the  traitors  are— 
I  care  not  where  they  hide  themselves — the 
first  arm  that  is  raised  against  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  I  will  bring  all  that  I 
have  to  their  defense — all  that  I  have  to  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  ('  Good  I' 
Cheers.)" 


Of  the  resolutions  in  wliich  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  was  embodied, 
these  are  the  most  significant : 

"  Eeeohed,  4.  That  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia hereby  pledge  themselves  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  States  that  the  statute- 
books  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  oarefuUy 
searched  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Lagislature,  and  that  every  statute,  if  any 
such  there  be,  which,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, invades  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  a  sister  State,  will  be  at  once  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  loyal  to 
the  Union,  and  liberal  in  constming  her  ob- 
ligations to  it,  will  be  faithful  always  in  her 
obedience  to  its  requirements. 

"Sesolved,  5.  That  we  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  the  act  of  Oongress  of  1860,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pi2gitive  Slave  Law, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  its  faithful  enforce- 
ment ;  and  that  we  point  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  recent  oonviotion  and  pnn- 
i^ment.  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  those 
wlio  had  broken  its  provisions  by  aiding  in 
the  attempted  rescue  of  a  slave,  as  proof  that 
Philadelpiiiaisfaithfalin  her  obedience  to  the 
law ;  and  furthermore,  that  we  om  □  nd 
to  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State  tl  e  pas- 
sage of  a  law  which  shall  give  onp  sa 
tion,  in  case  of  the  rescue  of  a  pt  d 
slave,  by  the  county  in  which    u  1  ue 

occurs,  precisely  as  is  now  done  by  tmg 
laws  in  case  of  destruction  of  p  [  ty  by 
violence  of  mobs. 

"Resolved,  6.  That,  as  to  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  slaves  as  property,  and  as 
to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
in  the  territoi'ies  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  submit  themselves 
obediently  and  cheerfully  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  now  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made ; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution  in  these  i-espects,  as 
the  same  has  been  or  may  be  esponnded  by 
that  august  tribunal.  And,  further:  tijey 
recommend  that  whatever  points  of  doubt 
esist  touching  these  subjects  be,  in  some 
amicable  and  lawful  way,  forthwith  submit- 
ted to  the  conaidei'ation  of  said  Court;  and 
that  its  opinion  bo  accepted  as  the  final  and 
antiioritative  solution  of  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  on  controverted 
points. 

"Remhed,  7.  That  all  denunciations  of 
Slavery,  as  esisting  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  in- 
stitution, and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  kindness  which  ought  to  animate  all 
who  live  under  and  profess  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Union." 
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That  tlie  meaning  of  all  tliis  wae — 
"In  the  hope  o£  winning  back  the 
seceded  States,  and  of  retaining  the 
trade,  custom,  and  profita,  which  we 
have  hitherto  derived  from  the  slave- 
holders, we  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  never  more  to  say  or  do, 
nor  let  our  neighbors  say  or  do,  aught 
calculated  to  displease  said  slavehold- 
ers or  oifend  the  Slave  Power,"  was 
promptly  demonstrated.  Mr.  Gieorge 
W,  Curtis,  one  of  our  most  attract- 
ive and  popular  public  speakers,  had 
been  engaged  by  '  the  People's  Liter- 
ary Institute'  of  Philadelphia  to  lec- 
ture on  the  evening  after  the  great 
meeting,  and  had  announced  as  his 
subject,  "The  Policy  of  Honesty." 
What  reflections  were  suggested  by 
that  topic  or  title  to  the  engineers  of 
the  meeting,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  tlie  following  notification  : 

"  OfEIOB  of  the  MiTOK  OF  THE    CiTT   OF  ) 

pEnLADELPHIA,  Deo.  10,  1860.       \ 

"  Dbae  Sir  : — The  appearanoe  of  Georqe 

W.   Odbtis,  Esq.,  aa  a  lecturer  before  ihe 

Psople'8  Literary   Institute,  on    Thursday 

evening  nest,  will  Tie  extremely  umvise.     If 

I  possessed  the  lawful  power,  I  would  cot 

permit  liLa  presence  on  that  occasion. 

"Very  respectfully,  etc. 

"  Ai.ExANDEE  Hewet,  Msyor. 
"Jambs  W.  White,  Esq.,  Ohau-mfln." 

Thp  following  letter  from  the  own- 
er of  the  Hall  betrays  a  common  im- 


pulse, if  not  a  common  origin,  with 
the  foregoing; 

"  Concert  PTalIt  Decemberll,  1860. 
"Dear  8ih:— I  hove  been  officially  iu- 
fornied  that,  iu  the  event  of  &.  W.  Oui'tia 
lecturing  in  this  Hall  on  Thursday  evening 
next,  a  riot  is  antioipated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  permit  the  Hall  to  be 
used  on  that  occasion.  EespectfuUy, 

"  Thomab  a.  AuDEBwa. 
"J.  T.  "WmTB,  Esq." 

So  ^e  Lvncohi  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, like  a  good  many  other  North- 
em  cities,  made  her  bid  for  dave- 
bolding  forbearance  and  patronage — 
no  one  observing,  nor  even  hinting, 
that  the  North  bad  rights  and  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  the  South — that 
"sectional"  aspirations,  aggressions, 
encroachments,  were  not  confined  to 
Free  States ;  and  that,  in  the  conciliar 
tion  so  generally  and  earnestly  com- 
mended, the  Slave  Power  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  accord  some  consid- 
eration, some  respect,  if  not  to  make 
some  concession,  to  that  generous, 
loving  spirit,  which  recognizes  a 
brother  in  the.  most  repulsive  form  of 
Humanity,  which  keenly  feels  that 
■wrong  and  degradation  to  any  neces- 
sarily involve  reproach  and  peril  to 
all,  and  will  rest  content  with  nothing 
short  of  Universal  Justice  and  Im- 
partial Freedom. 


XXIV. 
'CONCILIATION'     IN   CONGRESS. 


The  XSXVlth  Congress  recon- 
vened for  its  second  and  last  session 
on  Monday,  December  3,  1860,  and 
President  Buchanan  transmitted  his 
fourth  and  last  Annual  Message  next 
day.  After  briefly  stating  therein  that 


the  year  then  closing  had  been  one  of 
general  health,  ample  harvests,  and 
commercial  prosperity,  he  plunged 
into  the  great  political  controversy 
of  the  day  after  this  fashion : 

"  "Why  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so 
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extensively  prevails,  smd  the  Union,  of  the 
States,  wiiioli  ia  the  source  of  all  these  bless- 
ings, b  threatened  witli  deatmction?  The 
long-continnad  and  intemperate  interference 
of  the  Worthem  people  with  the  qnestion  of 
Slaveiy  in  tlie  Southern  States  has  at  length 
prodaced  its  natai-al  effects.  The  different 
eeetioDS  of  the  TTnion  are  now  an-ayed 
against  each  other ;  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  much  dreaded  hy  the  Father  of  his  Ooun- 
try,  whea  hostile  geographical  parties  have 
been  formed.  I  have  long  foreseen,  and 
often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of  tlie  now 
irapendicg  danger.  This  does  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  claims  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Territorial  Legislatures  to  ex- 
clude Slavery  from  the  territories,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  Fugiliye  Slave  law. 

"  All  or  iiny  of  these  evils  might  have 
been  endured  by  the  South  without  danger 
to  the  Union  (as  others  have  been),  in  tlie 
hope  that  time  iind  reflection  might  apply 
the  remedy.  The  immediate  peri!  aiises, 
not  so  much  from  these  oanses,  as  from  the 
feet  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agitation 
of  the  Slavery  question  throughout  the  Horth 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  no- 
tions of  freedom.  Hence,  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity no  longer  exists  around  the  family  altar. 
This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given 
place  to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion. Many  a  matron  throughout  the  South 
retires  at  night  in  dread  of  what  may  befall 
herself  and  her  children  before  the  morning, 
Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  dan- 
ger, wheiher  real  or  imaginary,  extend  and 
intensify  itself  until  it  shall  pervade  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people,  then  disunion 
■will  become  inevitable.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  natoi-e,  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  the  heai-t  of  man  by  his  Creator 
for  the  wisest  pui-pose;  and  no  political 
union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and 
benefits  in  all  otiior  respects,  can  long  con- 
tinue, if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to 
render  the  homea  and  the  firesides  of  nearly 
half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hope- 
lessly insecure.  Sooner  or  later,  the  bonds 
of  such  a  Union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  He 
would  presei-ve  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  throughout  all  generations. 

"  But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  re- 
move the  cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  for  five-aud-twenty  years,  the  agi- 
tation at  the  Worth  against  Slaveiy  in  the 
Sootli  has  been  incessant.  In  I83B,  picto- 
rial handbills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were 
circulated  extensively  throughout  tlie  South, 


of  a  character  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
slaves;  and,  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  '  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection, 
and  produce  all  the  hoiTors  of  a  servile  war.' 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  beeu  continued 
by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of 
State  and  County  Conventions,  and  by 
AboUtion  sermons  and  lectures.  The  time 
of  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject;  and 
appeals,  in  pamphlet  and  other  forms,  in- 
dorsed by  distingnished  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and 
spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 

"  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American 
people  to  settle  the  Slavei-y  question  forever, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  country  I 

"  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  Ail 
that  is  necei'sary  to  accomplish  the  object, 
and  ail  for  which  tlie  Slave  States  have  ever 
contended,  is,  to  be  let  alone,  and  permitted 
to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God 
and  the  world  for  the  Slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this,  the  people  of  the  North 
ai'C  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  Bnssia  or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their 
good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  con- 
fess I  greatly  rely." 

How  a  sane  man  cotdd  talk  iii  tliis 
way,  in  full  view  of  the  Texas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Kansas  struggles  oi'  tlie  last 
iew  years,  and  of  the  persistent  efforts 
to  acquire  Cuba,  and  "regenerate" 
Central  America  in  the  interest  of 
the  Slave  Power,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
blems resei'ved  for  solntion  in  some 
future  and  higher  existence.  To  ex- 
pose ite  inconsistency  with  notorious 
facts  were  a  waste  of  time  and  eifort ; 
to  lose  temper  over  it  were  even  a 
graver  mistake :  the  proper,  fittest 
frame  of  mind  wherein  to  contem- 
plate it  is  one  of  silent  wonder. 

Mr.  Euchanan  proceeded  to  argua 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincohi 
"  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause 
for  dissolving  the  Union ;"  that 
"from  the  very  nature  of  his  office, 
and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must 
>    conservative ;"    that 
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no  single  act  has  ever  passed  Con- 
gress, unless  we  may  possibly  except 
t}i6  Missmiri  Compromise^  impair- 
ing, in  the  sliglitest  degree,  the  rights 
of  the  Sonth  in  their  property  in 
slaves ;  that  no  such  act  could  be 
passed,  in  the  present  or  in  the  next 
Congress ;  that  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion had  covered  all  the  gronnd  con- 
tended for  hy  the  Slave  States,  ren- 
dering null  and  void  a  recent  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Kansas,  abolishing 
Slavery  in  that  Territory ;  that  all 
acts  of  State  Legislatures  intended 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  were  nullitiea,  the  Su- 
preme Court  having  so  decided  and 
sustained  that  law  at* every  point; 
nevertheless,  the  States  that  have 
passed  such  acts  ought,  and  should 
be  urged,  to  repeal  them ;  that, 
should  they  not  be  repealed,  "the 
injured  States"  "would  be  justified 
in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union"  (for  un- 
faithfulness to  constitutional  obliga- 
tions by  these  whom  that  Govern- 
ment could  not  control) ;  that  there  is 
no  reserved  or  constitutional  right  of 
State  Secession  from  the  Union, 
which  was  clearly  intended  to  be  per- 
petual; that  the  Federal  Govem- 
jnent  is  reqmred,  and  the  States  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  to  do  many  things 
e^ential  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty ; 
that  the  Federal  Government  "  has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  exercise 
its  power  for  the  jjeople  of  all  these 
States,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that 
each  one  of  them  possesses  over  sub- 
jecte  not  delegated  to ,  the  United 
States ;"  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 

'  The  Ordioanee  of  I'ISl,  reaffirmed  under  tlie 
Constitution  in  nS9,  is  thus  dearly  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Bui^anau  to  be  noi  in  derogatioa  of '  Soath- 


each  State,  and  is  binding  upon  the 
people  thereof;  that  the  people  of 
States  aggrieved  or  oppressed  by 
Federal  power  have  the  right  of  revo- 
lutionary resistance,  but  no  other — 
and  yet,  if  any  State  should  see  fit  to 
secede  from  and  defy  the  Union, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  1  Let  ua  bear 
Mr.  Buchanan  more  fully  on  this 
point : 

"  Wliat,  in  the  mean  time,  ia  the  responsi- 
hihtj- and  tnia  position  of  the  Executive? 
He  is  bound  by  solemn  oath,  heforeGod  and 
the  country,  'to  take  cai-e  that  the  iaws  be 
Mthfnlly  executed ;'  and  from  this  obligation 
he  cftniiotbe  absolved  by  any  hnman  power. 
But  what,  if  the  perfonnance  of  this  duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  im- 
praolJeable  by  events  over  which  be  conld 
have  exercised  no  control?  Such,  at  the 
present  momeat,  is  the  ease  throaghont  the 
State  of  Sonth  Carolina,  so  far  aa  the  laws  pf 
the  United  States  to  sooure  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  means  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary are  concerned,  AJl  the  Federal  officers 
within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency  alone 
these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution, 
have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have 
a  Disti-ict  Judge,  a  District  Attorney,  or  n 
Marshal,  ia  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  the 
whole  machinery  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment necessary  for  the  distribution  of  reme- 
difl]  justice  among  the  people  has  been  de- 
molished, and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  replace  it. 

"  The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute- 
book,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  are  those  of 
28th  Febmary,  1795.  and  8d  Marob,  1807. 
These  authorize  the  President,  after  he  shall 
have  ascertained  that  the  Marshal,  witJi  his 
fome  comitafus,  is  unable  to  execute  civil  or 
ei-uninal  process  in  any  particular  case,  to 
call  out  the  militia  and  employ  the  Ai-my 
and  Wavy  to  aid  him  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice, having  flrst^  by  Proclamation,  com- 
manded the  insurgents  to  'disperse,  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes, 
within  a  limited  lime.'  This  dnty  cannot, 
by  possibility,  be  performed  in  a  State  where 
no  jttdioial  authority  esists  to  isstie  process, 
and  where  there  is  no  Uarshal  (o  execute  it; 
and  where,  even  if  there  were  snoh  an 
officer,  the  entire  popnlation  would  consti- 
tute one  solid  combination  to  resist  him." 

But  why  cannot  the  President  ap- 

em  ItightB.'  This,  he  it  remembered,  as  well  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise  itself,  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  entire  South. 
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point  a  new  District  Judge,  a  new 
Marahal,  to  replace  those  who  have 
resigned  ?  If  no  one  of  the  vicinage 
will  or  dare  accept  these  trusts,  why 
not  All  them  from,  loyal  States?  If 
these  shall  be  resisted,  will  it  not  be 
at  the  proper  peril  of  the  insurgents  "i 
If  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
driven  out  of  a  State,  and  compelled 
to  stay  out,  by  the  cheap  process  of 
bullying  two  or  three  Federal  officers 
into  reigning,  and  bullying  others  out 
of  daring  to  take  their  places,  is  ou^s  a 
real  government  at  all  ? 

The  President,  proceeding,  set 
forth  the  main  issue  as  follows : 

"  The  question,  fairly  stated,  ia :  Has  the 
Oonafcitiition  delegated  to  Oougrew  the  power 
to  oo&ree  into  aubmission  a  State  which  ia 
attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually 
withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy  ?  If  aa- 
awered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  he  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  has  been,  conferred 
upon  Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war 
against  a  State.  After  much  serious  reflec- 
tion, I  have  arrived  at  the  conoluaion  that 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  any  other  departinent  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  manifest,  upon 
an  iaspeotion  of  the  Constitution,  that  this 
is  not  among  the  speoifio  and  enumerated 
powers  granted  to  Oongi'ess :  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is  not 
'  neoessary  and  properfor  carrying  into  exe- 
oution'  any  one  of  these  powers." 

The  contrast  between  this  logic  and 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  like  circum- 
stancra  *  has  already  been  noted.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  trans- 
;  sophistry  can  have  deceived 
a  its  author.  The  President  had 
already  truly  stated  that 

"  The  Execntive  has  no  authority  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  South  Carolina. 
He  has  been  invested  with  no  such  discre- 
tion. He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the 
relations  heretofore  existing  between  them; 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  that  State." 

The  act  of  Secession,  so  called,  was 


therefore— at  least,  so  far  as  the  Pre- 
sident was  concerned — a  simple  nul- 
lity. He  could  know  South  Carolina 
only  as  one  of  the  States  composing 
our  Union,  whose  citizens  were  con- 
sequently citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  bound  to  uphold  their 
Constitution  and  obey  their  laws.  If 
any  or  many  of  th(Be  citizens  chose 
to  break  and  defy  those  laws,  it  was 
his  simple  and  imperative  duty  to 
cause  them  to  be  faithfully  executed, 
at  whatever  inconvenience  or  peril  to 
the  law-breakera.  No  President  had 
ever  suggested  or  imagined  that  the 
opp(®ition  of  any  State  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law,  for  example,  could 
absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  enforcing 
that  law.  This  is  tlae  President's 
duty  in  the  premises,  and  tlie  whole 
of  it, — to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." '  The  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  being,  by  express  pro- 
vision, "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  *  *  *  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"'  the  real 
question  was  not — 'Has  the  Consti- 
tution delegated  to  Congress  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State  ?'  but  '  Has 
any  State  a  reserved,  inherent  power 
to  coerce  the  Union  into  acquiescence 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  National- 
ity?' The  President  is  bound  to 
know  no  legitimate  power  within  the 
Union  acting  in  hostihty  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  he  has  solemnly 
sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce.  Who- 
ever and  whatever  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  enforcement,  he  can  regard 
only  as  law-breakers,  insurgents,  and 
traitors. 

Roplj  to  Huyne,  pagea  BC-S. 
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Of  course,  having  decided  not  to 
perfomi  his  sworn  duty,  the  President 
proceeded  to  lecture  the  people  whom 
he  thiis  betrayed  on  the  duty  of 
huying  off  the  banded  traitora  hy 
new  concessions  and  guarantees ;  say- 


"  The  fact  is,  that  our  TInion  rests  upon 
public  opinion,  and  can  never  be  cemented 
hy  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in  civil  war. 
If  it  cannot  live  in  the  affeotiona  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  pos- 
Bess  many  meana  of  preserving  it  by  con<aiia- 
fion ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their 
hand  to  preserve  it  by  force." 

But,  if  it  'Cannot  be '  cemented,'  can 
it  be  wicemented,  dissolved,  and  de- 
Btroyed,  'by  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
shed  in  civil  war?'  If  it  can,  tlien  is 
it  the  most  stupendous  mockery  and 
sham  which  ever  duped  and  deluded 
mankind. 

His  panacea  for  the  ilk  experi- 
enced or  imminently  impending  was 
an  "explanatory  amendment"  of  the 
Constitution,  which  should  operate 
as  a  "final  settlement"  of  the  true 
construction  of  the  Fedeml  pact  on 
three  special  points : 

"1.  An  espresa  recognition  of  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists  or  may  hereaftei'  exist. 

"2.  The  duty  of  proteotiag  this  right  in 
all  the  common  territoriea  throughout  their 
territorial  existence,  and  until  they  shall  be 
admitted  as  States  into  the  TTnion,  witli  or 
without  Slavery,  as  their  Constitution  may 
prescribe. 

"  3.  A  ]ike  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
master  to  have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped 
from  one  State  to  another,  restored  and  'de- 
livered up'  to  hirn,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  enacted  for  this  pnipose, 
together  with  a  declaration  that  all  State 
Jaws  impairing  or  defeating  thia  right  ai-s 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  con- 
aequently  null  and  void." 

Behind  this  pitiable  exiiibition  was 
an  elaborate  opinion'  from  Hon.  Jer- 
emiah S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


Buchanan's  Attorney -General,  sus- 
taining and  elaborating  the  Presi- 
dent's most  fatal  errors.  After  set- 
ting forth,  in  a  most  grudging  and 
technical  fashion,  the  occasions  in 
which  the  President  is  authomed  to' 
use  force  in  support  of  the  violated 
laws  of  the  land,  Mr,  Black  proceeds 
as  follows : 

"But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State 
agdnst  the  United  States  shoidd  become  ao 
universal  that  the  Federal  officers  them- 
selves (including  Judges,  District  Attorneys, 
and  Marshals)  would  be  reached  by  the 
same  influence,  and  resign  their  places  ?  Of 
course,  the  firat  atep  would  be  to  appoint 
others  in  their  stead,  if  othere  could  be  got 
to  serre.  But,  in  such  event,  it  is  rnore 
than  probable  that  gi'eat  difficulty,  would  be 
found  in  filling  tlie  offices.  We  can  eaaily 
conceive  how  it  might  become  altogether 
impossible.  We  are,  therefore,  ol)lige<l  to 
considerwhat  canbedoneincase  wehaveno 
Courts  to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  min- 
iaterial  officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event, 
troops  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  and 
their  use  wholly  illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to 
aid  the  Courts  and  Marshals,  there  must  6a 
Courts  and  Marshals  to  be  aided.  Without 
the  exercise  of  these  functions,  which  be- 
long eselusively  to  the  civil  aei-vioe,  the  laws 
cannot  he  esecnted  in  any  event,  no  matter 
what  maybe  the  physical  strength  which  the 
Government  has  at  its  command.  Under 
auch  circumstances,  to  send  a  military  force 
into  any  State,  with  orders  to  act  against 
the  people,  would  he  simply  making  war 
upon  them." 

That  is  to  say:  A  little  rebellion 
may  be  legally  and  constitution  ally 
repressed ;  but  a  great  one  cannot  be. 

'  If  we  have  no  Courts'  where  they 
are  needed,  we  should  constitute 
them ;  and,  '  if  we  have  no  ministe- 
rial officei's,'  we  should  appoint  them. 
The  President  is  expressly  clothed 
with  the  requisite  power,  and  has  no 
right  to  refrain  from  exercising  it. 
If  no  man  now  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina dare  serve  as  District  Judge  or 
Marshal,  then  one  should  be  sent 
thither  who  has  no  repugnance  and 
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no  fear,  and  be  backed  by  a  compe- 
tent force.  Tbe  President  could  bave 
found  a  thousand  qualified  persons 
to  take  eitber  position,  liad  be  chosen. 
The  fact  that  the  insurgents  were 
locally  formidable^fiven  omnipotent 
— only  bigbtened  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  dealing  with  them  promptly 
and  sternly.  And,  if  jurors  could  not 
there  be  foimd  to  render  verdicts  ac- 
cording to  law,  then  the  culprits 
should  be  removed  to  some  region 
where  treason,  at  the  worst,  was  not 
universal.  But  'The  slothful  man 
says,  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way;'  and 
he  who,  bas  determined  not  to  do  bis 
duty,  will  never  lack  excuses  for  re- 
pudiating it. 

Mr.  Bkck  closed  bis  disorganizing 
opinion  as  follows : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declarecl, 
nor  a  system  of  general  hostilities  carried 
on,  by  the  Central  Govemraent  against  a 
State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  aa  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  ipso  facto  an  expul- 
sion of  snoh  State  from  the  Union.  Being 
treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  act  accordingly.  And,  if 
Congress  shall  break  up  the  present  Union 
by  unoonstitulionally  putting  strife,  and  en- 
mity, and  armed  hostility,  between  different 
sections  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  'do- 
mestic tranquillity'  which  the  Constitution 
■was  meant  to  insure,  will  not  all  the  States 
be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations! 
Is  any  portion  of  the  people  bound  to  con- 
tribnte  their  money  or  their  blood  to  cany 
on  a  contest  like  that ! 

"  The  right  of  the  Greneral  Government  to 
preserve  itself  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive  ag- 
gression apon  its  property  or  its  officers,  can- 
not be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punisli 
the  people  for  the  politdoal  misdeeds  of  State 
Governments,  or  to  prevent  a  threatened 
violationof  theOonstitution.or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  tiie  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  anpreme.  The  States 
are  colleagues  of  one  another;  and,  if  some 
of  them  should  conquer  the  rest  and  hold 

'  from  the  Potomac  district  neit  above  Wash 
Ington ;  originally  a  '  Whig' ;  then  '  American 
eleofed  to  ttiis   Corneas    and    supported    for 


them  as  subjugated  provinces,  it  wouia  to- 
tally destroy  the  wliole  theory  upon  wliich 
they  are  now  connected. 

"If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  as  correct 
as  I  think  it  is,  then  the  Union  must  utterly 
perish  ot  the  moment  when  Congress  shall 
arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  anotiier, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  pro- 
tecting the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  pi-oper  constitutional  fane- 
Strange  as  it  must  now  seem,  tliis 
a^ertion  of  the  radical  impotence  of 
the  Government,  this  avowal  of  a 
fixed  purpcee  to  '  let  the  Union  sKde,' 
.on  the  part  of  the  President  and  bis 
legal  adviser,  were  received  in  Con- 
gress with  general  and  concerted  taci- 
turnity on  the  part  of  the  upholders, 
and  with  a  bounteous  display  of  in- 
dignation on  tliat  of  the  banded  as- 
sailants, of  the  National  bfe,  Kr.  A. 
E.  Eoteler,"  of  Virginia,  moved  a 
reference  of  so  much  of  the  Message 
as  related  to  our  National  perils  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  one  from  each 
State ;  which  in  due  time  prevailed, 
and  a  very  fair  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed— ^Thomas  Coi-win,  of  Ohio, 
Obainnan ;  with  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  more  moderate  '  Eepub- 
licans'  and  pro-Slavery  men  in  its 
composition.  Mr.  Speaker  Penning- 
ton, who  framed  the  Committee,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  '  concibation,'  if 
that  could  be  effected  on  terms  not 
disgraceful  to  the  North ;  and  at  least 
six  of  the  sixteen  Hepublicans  placed 
on  the  Committee  desired  and  hoped 
that  an  adjustment  might  yet  be 
achieved.  No  member  of  extreme 
anti-Slaveiy  views  was  associated 
with  them. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
'  concession'  or  '  conediation"  was  de- 
eiied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 

Spesl'ei  aa  Union';  new,  zeUoua  for  poneca- 
eioii'  end  peace' ;  an  oi>i,n  traitor  from  the  day 
of"\irginaB  secession. 
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Slavery  niembers,  Mr.  Clingman  of 
N.  C. — ivlio  came  inix)  Congress  as 
a  'Whig'  of  very  moderate  views 
regarding  Slavery,  biit  liad  finally 
turned  Democrat  under  the  impulse 
of  zeal  for  '  Southern  Kighte,'  and 
been  thereupon  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  and  who  had 
changed  from  Douglas  to  Breckin- 
ridge towai'd  the  end  of  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  just  closed — assailed  the 
llessage,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  read, 
and  broadly  intimated  that  no  con- 
cession would  satisfy  the  South.  The 
repeal  of  all '  Personal  Liberty  billa,' 
etc.,  be  observed,  "would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  tlie  State  from  which 
I  come."  He  protested  against "  wait- 
ing for  an  overt  act"  before  seceding, 
and  against  further  parley  or  negotia- 
tion between  the  Fi'ee  and  the  Slave 
States.     Said  he : 

"They  want  to  get  up  a  free  debate,  hb 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward] 
expressed  it,  in  one  of  his  speeches.  But  a 
Senator  from  Texas  told  me  the  other  day 
thif  a  great  ^wmy  of  these  free  debaters  were 
hanging  from  the  trees  of  that  eounPry 
[Texas].  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  run 
off  ft  great  many  slaves  from  the  Border 
States,  30  as  to  make  them  Free  States ;  and 
then,  Sir,  when  the  overt  aet  was  struck,  we 
should  have  a  haivl  struggle.  I  say,  there- 
fore, tJiat  our  policy  is  not  to  let  this  thing 
continue.  That,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of 
Iforth  Carolina.  I  thiut  the  party  for  im- 
mediate secession  is  giuning  ground  rapidly. 
It  is  idle  for  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  con- 
sequences iite  this,  if  anytlnng  can  he  done 
to  avert  the  evil,  while  we  have  power  to 

Kessrs.  Albert  G.  Erown,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louis  T.  "Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
and  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain,  but  even  more 
plainly.     Said  5fr,  Iverson : 

"  Gentlemen  speat  of  concession — of  the 
repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  hills.  Repeal 
them  all  to-morMW,  and  you  oannot  stop 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  the  Liberty  laws 
hut  the  mob  law  which  the  South  fears. 


They  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts;  for, 
without  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ttient,  by  force,  under  EepuWican  rule,  their 
mstitution  would  not  last  ten  years;  and 
they  know  it.  They  intend  to  go  ont  of  this 
Union,  and  he  believed  this.  Before  the  4th 
of  March,  five  Stales  wiU  have  declared  their 
independence,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  three 
other  States  would  follow  aa  soon  as  the 
action  of  their  people  can  be  had.  Arkansas 
will  call  her  Convention,  and  Loniwana  will 
follow.  And,  though  there  is  a  clog  in  the 
way  in  the  'lone  star'  of  Texas,  in  the  per- 
son of  her  Governor,  who  wUi  not  consent 
to  call  the  Legislature,  yet  the  public  senti- 
ment 19  so  strong  that  even  her  Governor 
may  be  overridden ;  and,  if  he  will  not  yield 
to  that  public  sentiment,  some  Texam,  Brutim 
may  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  this  old, 
hoary-headed  traitor.  [&reat  sensation,] 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  vaporing  and 
threatening;  but  Uiey  came  from  the  ]ast 
men  who  would  carry  out  their  threats. 
Hen  talk  about  their  eighteen  millions ;  but 
we  hear  a  few  days  afterward  of  these  same 
men  being  switched  in  the  face,  and  they 
tremble  like  a  sheep-stealing  dog.  There 
will  be  no  war.  The  North,  governed  by 
such  far-seeing  statesmen  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward],  will  see  the 
futility  of  this.  In  less  than  twelve  months, 
a  Southern  Oonfederaoy  will  be  formed;  and 
it  will  be  the  most  successful  Gnvernmeut 
on  earth.  The  Southern  States,  thus  banded 
together,  will  be  able  to  redst  any  force  in 
the  world.  "We  do  not  expect  war ;  but  we 
will  be  prepared  for  it ;  and  we  are  not  a, 
feeble  race  of  Mexicans  either," 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Saulsbuiy,  of  Delaware,  both 
spoke  pleadingly  for  '  conciliation' 
and  the  Union,  but  to  deaf  ears, 

A  caucus  of  Southern  members 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
8th ;  but  it  only  served  to 
more  clearly  the  broad  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  Union- 
ists and  tlie  Disunionists.  Messrs. 
Albert  G,  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and 
John  SHdell,  of  Louisiana,  were 
among  the  most  fierce  for  Secession. 
Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, favored  further  efforts,  or,  at 
least,  further  waiting,  for  concilia- 
tion.     Messrs.   Crittenden,   ~ 
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and  several  other  '  Border-State' 
Senators,  more  earnestly  urged  this 
course. 

Monday,  Deceral)er  9th,  being '  reg- 
olution  day'  in  the  House,  was  signal- 
ized by  tlie  hroachiiig  of  several  new 
device  for  saving  the  Union.  Mr. 
John  ShermaUj  of  Ohio,  suggested  a 
laithfiil  ohservance,  on  all  hands,  of 
the  requirements  and  compromises 
of  iJie  Constitution,  with  an  immedi- 
ate division  of  the  tenitori^  into 
embryo  States,  with  a  view  to  their 
prompt  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  John  Coebrane,  of  New  York, 
revived  the  old  scheme  of  dividing 
the  territories  between  I"ree  and 
Slave  Labor  on  the  line  of  36"  30'. 
Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  proposed 
substantially  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Noell,  of  Kissouri,  proposed  an  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  division  of  the 
Union  into  three  distincts,  each  to 
elect  one  member  of  an  'Executive 
Council,'  to  which  the  functions  of 
President  should  he  intrusted.  He 
suggested,  moreover,  a  'restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  Free 
and  Slave  States,'  by  a  division  of 
several  of  the  latter  into  two  or  more 
States  eaeh.  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Hind- 
man,'  of  Arkansas,  proposed  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
tect slave  property  in  the  territories, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  any  State  which 
ehoijld  pass  an  act  impairing  or  de- 
5  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive 
}  law  should  thereupon  be  de- 
prived of  her  right  of  representation 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Larra- 
bee,  of  "Wisconsin,  proposed  a  Con- 
vention of  the  States.  All  these 
projects  were  referred  to  the  Grand 
Select  Committee  aforesaid. 

'  Since,  a  Rebel  Brigadier. 


That  Committee,  December  13th, 
after  four  days'  earnest  deliberation, 
united  in  a  resolve,  moved  by  Mr. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  as  a 
substitute  for  one  moved  by  Mr. 
"William  McKee  Dunn,  of  Indiana, 
affirming  the  nec^sity  of  proffering 
to  the  Slave  States  "  additional  and 
more  special  guarantees  of  their  pe- 
culiar rights  and  interests."  Mr. 
Morrill's  affirmation  was  as  follows : 

"Sesohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  tie 
Committee,  the  existing  discontents  among 
the  Southern  people,  and  the  growing  hos- 
tility among  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  and  that 
any  reasonable  proper,  and  constitutional 
remedies,  necessary  to  pieaerie  the  peace 
of  the  oonntiT'  md  the  peipetuation  of  the 
Union,  ahonld  be  promptly  and  cheerfully 
granted." 

Twenty-two  vrtes  weie  cast  for 
this  proposition,  including  those  of 
all  the  members  from  Slave  States 
who  voted.  Two  (Messi^.  Eoyce,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Hawkins,  of 
Florida)  were  absent.  Mr,  Eeuben 
Davis  was  present,  but  did  not  vote. 
The  Nays  (eight)  were  all  Republi- 
cans. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Garnett  B. 
Adrain  (Douglas  Democrat)  of  j^ew 
Jersey,  the  House,'  by  151  Yeas  to  14 


"■  Resolved,  That  wa  deprecate  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  wherever 
manifested ;  and  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  statutes  by  the  State 
Legislatures  in  conflict  with,  and  in  violation 
of,  that  sacred  instrument,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof 

Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy  (EepubHcan) 
of  Elinois,  hereupon  proposed  this 
counterpart  to  the  foregoing : 

"TFAer*i»,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
ready  and  faithful  ohedienoe  to  it  a  dnty  of 
all  good  and  law-ahidiug  citizens:   There- 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  spirit 

'  Leoember  nth. 
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of  disobedienoe  to  the  Oonstitutlon,  wLerever 
manifested ;  and  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  all  nulliflcation  laws; 
and  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the 
property  of  the  United  States." 

The  Yeas  were  124;  the  K"ays 
none — most  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers refusing  to  vote. 

Mr.  Isaac  N.  Morris  (Democrat) 
of  Illinois,  next  moved 

"  That  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  past, 
nor  do  we  see  anything  in  the  present,  either 
in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency,  or  otherwise,  to  justify  a  disso- 
Intion  of  the  Union,"  etc.,  etc. 

On  this,  the  Yeas  were  115 ;  Kays 
44.  Two  of  the  Nays  were  North- 
em  Democrats.^ 

On  the  same  day,  a  resolve,  by  Mr. 
Lazarus  "W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
proposing  a  Committee  of  Thirteen 
on  tlie  absorbing  topic,  came  np  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
"Wade,  of  Ohio,  uttered  some  weighty 
words  on  the  general  subject.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  the  Government  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Slave  Power— that  the  personal 
rights  and  safety  of  Noiihern  men  of 
anti-Slavery  views  were  habitually 
violated  in  the  Sonth — ^that  the  pres- 
ent pointed  antagonism  between  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  had  been 
caused  by  a  great  change  of  opinion, 
not  at  the  North,  but  at  the  South, 
he  continued ; 

"The  Eepchlican  party  holds  the  same 
opinion,  so  far  aa  I  know,  with  regard  to 
your  'peculiar  inslitnljon'  that  is  held  hy 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  glohe.  We  do 
not  differ  in  pnblio  sentiment  from  England, 
France,  Gei-maiiy,  and  Italy,  on  the  snbject 
of  Slavery. 

"I  tell  you  frankly  that  we  did  lay  down 
the  principle  in  oar  platform,  that  we  would 
prohibit,  if  we  had  the  power,  Slavery  from 
invading  another  inch  of  the  free  soil  of  this 
Government.  1  stand  to  that  principle  to- 
day.   I  have  argaed  it  to  half  a  million  of 


people,  and  iSsy  standby  it — they  have  com- 
missioned me  to  stand  hy  it ;  and,  so  help 
me  God,  I  Willi  I  say  to  yon,  while  we 
hold  this  doctrine  to  the  end,  there  is  no 
Kepnblican,  or  Convention  of  Republicans, 
or  Kepnblican  paper,  that  pretends  to  have 
any  right  in  yonr  States  to  interfere  with 
yourpeonliar  and  local  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  platform  repudiates  tlie  idea 
that  we  have  any  I'ight,  or  harbor  any  ulti- 
mate intention,  to  invade  or  interfei'e  with 
your  institution  in  your  own  States.  *  *  * 

"I  have  disowned  any  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  party,  to  harm  a  htur 
of  yonr  heads.  We  hold  to  no  doctrine  that 
can  possibly  work  you  any  inconvenience — 
any  wrong— any  disaster.  We  have  been, 
and  shall  remain,  faithful  to  all  the  laws— 
studiously  so.  It  is  not,  by  your  own  con- 
fessions, that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to 
commit  any  ovei't  act  by  which  yon  may  be 
injured.  Ton  will  not  even  wait  for  any, 
you  say;  but,  by  anticipating  that  tlie  Gov- 
ernment vuiy  do  you  an  injury,  you  will  put 
an  end  to  it — whidi  means,  simply  and 
squarely,  that  you  intend  to  nile  Or  min  this 
Government.  ''  *  * 

"  As  to  compromises,  I  supposed  that  we 
had  agreed  that  the  day  of  compromises  was 
at  an  end.  The  most  solemn  we  have  made 
have  been  violated,  and  are  no  more.  Since 
I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  one  of  con- 
siderable antiqiiity  was  swept  from  our  sta- 
tute-book; and  wlien,  in  the  minority,  I 
stood  up  here,  and  asked  you  to  withhold 
your  hands — that  it  was  a  solemn,  snored 
compact  between  nations— -what  was  the 
reply  ?  That  it  was  nothing  but  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  could  be  swept  away  hy  the 
same  migority  which  enacted  it.  That  was 
tme  in  faot,  and  true  in  law ;  and  it  showed 
the  weakness  of  compromises.  *  *  * 

"We  heat  you  on  the  plfdnest  and  most, 
palpable  issue  ever  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  one  which  eveiy  man  un- 
derstood; and  now,  when  we  come  to  the 
capital,  we  teU  you  that  our  candidates  must 
and  shall  be  inaugurated — must  and  shall 
administer  this  Government  precisely  as  the 
Constitution  prescribes.  It  would  not  only 
be  humiliating,  but  highly  dishonorable  to 
us,  if  we  listened  to  any  compromise  by 
which  weshould  set  aMde  the  honest  verdict 
of  the  people.  When  it  comw  to  that,  you 
have  no  govei'nment,  but  anarchy  intervenes, 
and  civil  war  may  follow;  and  all  the  evils 
that  hnman  imagination  can  raise  may  be 
consequent  on  snch  a  course  as  that.  The 
American  people  would  lose  the  sheet-anchor 
of  their  liberties  whenever  it  is  denied  on 
this  floor  that  a  majority,  feirly  given,  shall 
rule.    I  know  not  what  others  may  do;  but 
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I  tell  you  that,  with  that  verdiot  of  the  peo- 
ple in  mj  pocket,  and  standing  on  the  plat- 
form ou  wliich  thtiae  candidates  were  elected, 
I  would  suffer  anything  before  I  would 
compromise  in  any  way.  I  deem  it  no  oase 
where  we  have  a  right  to  estend  ooiirtesy 
and  generosity.  The  absolute  right,  the 
most  aaered  that  a  free  people  can  hestow 
upon  any  man,  is  their  verdict  that  gives  him 
a  full  title  to  the  office  he  holds.  If  we 
cannot  stand  there,  we  cannot  stand  any- 
where ;  and,  my  friends,  any  other  verdict 
would  be  as  fatal  to  you  as  to  ua." 

Tlie  venerable  and  Union-loving 
John  J.  Ckittenden,  of  Kentucky — 
tlie  Nestor  of  tlie  Bell-Everett  party 
— who  had  lirst  entered  Congress  as 
a  Senator  forty-four  years  before — 
who  had  served,  at  different  tunea,  no 
1^9  than  twenty  years,  in  the  upper 
House  of  Congress;  and  who,  after 
filling,  for  a  season,  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney-Greneral  under  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  again  tuider  MJr.  Kllmore,  was 
now,  in  his  fullness  of  yea-va,  about 
to  give  place  to  a  Democrat,'"  elected 
because  of  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  elaveholdiiig  interest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic than  in  the  adverse  party — 
came  forwMd  to  tender  his  peace- 
offering  ;  and  no  anti-Eepublican  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  could  have 
risen  whose  personal  character  and 
history  could  have  more  disposed  the 
Eepublicans  to  listen  to  him  with  an 
anxious  desh'e  to  find  the  acceptance 
of  his  scheme  compatible  with  their 
principles  and  their  sense  of  public 
duty.     His  olive-branch  was  as  fol- 


"  Where/is,  serious  and  alarming  dissen- 
Bions  have  arisen  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Soutbei-n  States,  concerning  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  especially  tlieir  rights  in 
the  common  territory  of  the  United  States; 
and  whereas,  it  is  eminently  desirable  and 
proper  that  these  diseendons,  which  now 


threaten  the  vei^  existence  of  this  tTnion, 
should  be  permanently  quieted  and  settled 
by  conslitntional  provisions,  which  shall  do 
equal  justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby  re- 
store to  the  people  that  pence  and  good-will 
which  oi^ht  to  prevml  between  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

"Sesohedf  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  qfSep- 
re»entaUvea  of  the  United  States  qf  Ameriea, 
in  CoTiiffress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both 
Honses  concurring).  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted as  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Ooa- 
stitution,  when  ratified  by  Oonyentiona  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"Aeticlb  1.  Li  all  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired, 
sutuate  north  of  latitude  86°  SO',  Slavery  or 
involuntaiy  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while  such 
territory  shall  remain  under  teiTttorial  gov- 
ernment. In  all  the  territory  south'  of 
said  Une  of  latitude,  Slavery  of  the  Afri- 
can race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing, 
and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress, 
but  shall  be  protected  as  propei'ty  by  all 
the  departments  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment during  its  continuance.  And  when 
any  teiTitory,  north  or  south  of  said  line, 
within  such  boundaries  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  the  population  re- 
quisite for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  tlie  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it'shall, 
if  its  form  of  govei'ument  be  republican,  bo 
admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States ;  with  or  with- 
out Slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  new 
State  may  provide. 

"Abt.  3.  Oongi'ess  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  in  places  under  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  situate  within  the  lim- 
its of  States  that  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves. 

"Aet.  8.  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  Slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  it  esists  in  the  atljoin- 
ing  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or 
either,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  without  just  compensation 
first  made  to  such  owners  of  slaves  as  do  not 
consent  to  suih  abolishment  H"or  shall 
Congress,  at  any  time,  prohibit  ofiicers  ot 
the  Federal  Government,  oi  members  of 
Congress  whose  duties  require  them  to  be 
in  said  Distrwt,  fiom  bunging  vutli  them 
their  slaves  and  hold  ng  them  as  su  h  dm 
ing  the  time  then  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  atterwaid  t<iking  them 
from  the  Distiict 


11  John.  C,  Breckinridge;  chosen  to  lake  Mr.  Crittendin a 
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"  Aet.  4.  Congress  Bhall  have  no  power 
to  prohibit  ov  hiader  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  which  slaves  we,  by  law,  pennitted 
to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  be 
by  land,  na™able  riyers,  or  by  the  sea. 

"  Abt,  5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  third  paragi-aph  of  the  second 
section  of  tlie  fotu'th  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Congress  sliall 
have  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty  to  provide,  that  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  who  shall  apply  for 
it,  the  fall  valne  of  his  fugitive  slaves  in  all 
cases  where  the  marshal,  or  other  offioei" 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  sfud  fngitive, 
was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or 
intimidation,  or  where,  after  arrest,  said  fu- 
gitive was  i-eaeued  by  force,  and  the  owner 
thereby  prevented  and  obstructed  in  the  pur- 
anit  of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  hia 
fngitive  slave  under  the  said  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases,  when 
the  United  States  sliall  pay  for  such  fagitive, 
they  shall  have  the  right,  in  their  own  name, 
to  sue  the  county  in  which  said  violenae,  in- 
timidation, or  rescue,  wAs  committed,  and 
reoovei'  from  it,  with,  interest  and  damages, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said  ftigitive 
slave.  And  the  said  oonnty,  after  it  has  paid 
said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemnity,  sne  and  recover  from  the 
wrong-doers  or  rescuers  by  whom  the  owner 
was  prevented  from  theieoovery  of  hi>"ingi 
tive  slave,  in  like  manner  aa  the  oh  ner  iam 
self  might  have  sued  and  recovci  ed 

"Art.  8.  No  futiu'e  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  shall  nfteot  the  hve  piecedmg 
articles;  nor  the  thud  jatagraph  of  these:' 
ond  section  of  the  fitst  aitiele  ot  the  Const! 
tntion;  nor  the  tliird  pari,,iaph  of  the  see 
ond  section  of  the  fourth  aiticle  of  said 
Constitution ;  and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  shUl  an 
thorize  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  'iiavcry  m  any  of 
the  States  by  whose  laws  it  is  oi  may  be 
allowed  or  permitted 

^'And  whereas,  alao-  besides  those  causes 
of  dissenaon  embraced  in  the  f>regoing 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States  the  e  are  others  which 
come  within  the  jarsdiction  of  Congress 
and  may  be  remedied  by  its  legislative  pow 
,er;  And  ioA«reas,itis  thedesiieot  Congress, 
■  as  far  as  its  power  will  eitend  fo  remove  all 
just  cause  for  the  popular  discontent  and 
agitation  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  threaten  the  stability  of  its 
institutions:  Therefore, 

"  Eesohedy  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
■    *       '     '~         « assembled.  That 


the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
plain  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  have  been  sanctioned  as  valid 
and  constitution^  by  the  judgment  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  to  the 
faithful  observance  and  execution  of  those 
laws ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  im- 
pair their  efficiency;  and  that  laws  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attempt,  by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  ille- 
gal means,  to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due  exe- 
cution of  said  laws. 

"2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict 
with  the  fngitive  slave  acts  of  Congress,  or 
any  other  Constitutional  acts  of  Congress, 
or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay,  the  free  course  and  due  esecution 
of  any  of  said  acts,  are  null  and  void  by  the 
plwn  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  yet  those  State  laws,  void  as 
tiiey  ai-e,  have  given  color  to  practices,  and 
led  to  couseqnenoes,  which  have  obstructed 
the  due  administration  and  execution  of  acts 
of  Oongi-ess,  and  especially  the  acts  for  the 
Jehvery  of  fngitive  slaves ;  and  have  thereby 
conti'ibuted  much  to  the  discord  and  com- 
motion now  prevailing.  Congress,  thei'efore, 
in  the  present  perilous  jimctui-e,  does  not 
deem  it  improper,  respectfully  and  earnestiy, 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  tlioae  laws  to 
tl  e  several  States  which  have  enacted  them, 
oi  such  legidative  corrections  or  explana- 
tions of  them  as  may  prevent  fceir  being 
used  01  pei-verted  to  such  mischievous  pur- 

8  That  the  act  ofthe  18th  of  September, 
1850  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
fee  ofthe  Commissioner,  mentioned  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amount 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his 
decision  be  in  favor  of  or  against  the  claim- 
ant And,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  the 
last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act, 
which  authorizes  the  person  holding  a  war- 
rant tor  the  arrest  or  detention,  of  a  fugitive 
slave  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  posse  comi- 
tati '  and  which  declares  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  gc  od  citizens  to  assist  him  in  its  exe- 
cution ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  ex- 
pressly hmit  the  authority  and  duty  to  cases 
m  which  tiiere  shall  bo  resistance,  or  danger 
of  lesiatance  or  rescue. 

4  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Africaji  Slave-Trade,  and  especially  those 
prohibiting  the  impoilation  of  slavw  ' 
the  United  States,  ought  to  he  more  effect 
and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  exeonted ;  and 
all  further  enactments  necessary  to  those 
ends  ought  to  bo  promptly  made." 
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A  white  man  and  an  Indian,  says 
the  legend,  once  went  ]\unting  in 
partnership ;  and  the  net  product  of 
their  joint  efforts  was  a  turkey  and 
an  owl,  which  were  to  be  divided 
between  them,  "  I  will  take  the  tur- 
key," said  the  white  man,  "and  you 
may  have  the  owl ;  or  you  may  have 
the  owl,  and  ni  take  the  turkey." 
"Ah,  but,"  demurred  the  Indian, 
"  you  don't  say  '  turkey'  once  to  me."" 

I.  For  a  generation,  the  Free  Ilforth 
had  been  struggling  against  a  series 
of  important  measnres,  forming  a 
Bystem  of  public  policy,  whereof  the 
purpose  and  nece^ary  effect  were 
the  diffusion  and  aggrandizement  of 
Slavery.  Mr.  Crittenden,  by  coope- 
rating therein,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  clearly  af&i-med,  to  that  extent, 
the  right  and  justice  of  this  reeiatance. 
He  had  earnestly  opposed  the  viola- 
tion of  our  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians;  he  had  struggled  manfully 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
True,  he  had  not  openly  condemned 
and  resisted  the  repudiation  of  the 
Missouri  Compact;  but  his  studied 
silence  on  that  topic,  in  view  of  the 
Southern  furor  in  favor  of  the  ifTe- 
braska  Bill,  proves  clearly  his  tacit 
concurrence  in  the  Northern  repug- 
nance to  that 'measure.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  projected  purchase  or 
seizing  of  Cuba,  Tet  this  straggle 
of  the  North,  its  importance  and  its 
justice,  are  utterly  ignored  in  this 
plan  of  '  adjustment'  and  '  concilia- 
tion ;'  while  the  South  is  proffered 
guarantees  of  tlie  perpetuity  of  Sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  in  the  Slave  States,  with  the 
utmost  facilities  and  aids  to  slave- 
hunting  ever  known  in  any  country. 


The  show  of  concession,  in  the  forego- 
ing project,  to  Northern  convictions, 
relates  to  the '  mint,  anise  and  cummin' 
of  the  great  controversy ;  it  proffers  to 
the  Free  States  no  guarantee  on  a 
single  point  ever  deemed  by  them 
essential.  Then  as  to  the  territories : 
Mr,  Crittenden's  proposition,  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  North  shall  not 
merely  permit,  but  establish  and  guar 
rantee,  Slavery  in  all  present  and 
future  territori^  of  the  Union  south 
of  36°  30'.  The  direct  incitement 
herein  proffered,  the  strong  tempta- 
tion held  out,  to  fillibnstering  raids 
upon  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  etc.,  could  never  be  ignored. 
The  Slave  Power  would  have  claimed 
this  as  a  vital  element  of  the  new 
compromise — that  she  had  surren- 
dered her  just  claim  to  all  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  for  the  conceded 
right  to  acc[uire  and  enjoy  new  terri- 
tory south  of  that  line,  and  would 
have  insisted  on  her  '  pound  of  flesh' 
— a  rigorous  fulfillment  of  tlie  com- 
pact. Her  Sam  Houstons,  William 
"Walkers  and  Bickleys  would  have 
plotted  at  home  and  plundered 
abroad,  in  the  character  of  apostles, 
laboring  to  readjust  the  disturbed 
eqnilibrinm  of  the  Union  by  acquiring 
for  the  South  that  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled by  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
II,  The  essence  and  substance  of 
Kr.  Crittenden's  '  adjustment'  inhere 
in  his  proposition  that,  of  the  vast 
territories  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico, 
with  all  that  may  be  acquired  here- 
after, so  much  as  lies  south  of  the 
parallel  36°  30',  shall  be  absolutely 
surrendered  and  guaranteed  to  Sla- 
very. But  this  very  proposition  was 
made,  on  behalf  of  tbe  South,  by  Gen. 
Burt,  of  S.  C,  in  1847,  and,  was 
then  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
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114  to  S2—not  me  Whig,  and  but 
Jour  Democrats,  from  the  !Free  States, 
sustaining  it."  It  was  defeated  again 
in  the  nest  Congress,  when  prop(«ed 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1848 :  Teas  82 ; 
H"aj^  121 ;  only  ihr&e  Democrats  and 
no  Whig  from  Free  States  stistaining 
it.'*  The  EepuUican  party  was  now 
required,  in  the  year  1861,  to  assent 
to  a  partition  of  the  territories,  and 
an  establishment  of  Slavery  therein, 
which  both  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  Free  States  had 
repeatedly,  and  all  but  unanimously, 
rejected  before  there  was  any  Eepub- 
liean  party.  TIius  the  Korth,  under 
the  lead  of  the  EepubHcans,  was  re- 
c[uired  to  make,  on  pain  of  civil  war, 
concessions  to  Slavery  which  it  had 
utterly  refused  when  divided  only 
between  the  '  conservative'  parties  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  a^o. 

m.  The  vitEiI  principle  of  this,  as 
of  all  compromises  or  projects  of  con- 
ciliation proposed  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  was  this ;  *  You  shall  re- 
gard Slavery  as  we  do,  and  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  beneficent  and  right. 
We  will  concede  that  it  is  not  desi- 
rable nor  profitable  in  yowr  harsh  cli- 
mate, on  your  ru^ed  soil ;  and  you 
must  concur  with  us  in  affirming  that 
it  is  the  very  thing  for  our  fervid  suns 
and  fertile  vales.  Then  we  will  go 
forward,  conqtiering,  annexing,  set- 
tling, planting,  and  filling  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  onr  great  staple, 
while  you  shall  be  amply  enriched 
by  our  commerce  and  by  our  con- 
stantly expanding  markets  for  your 
food  and  manufactures.'  In  other 
words,  Slavery  was  henceforth  to  be 
regarded,  on  all  hands,  as  the  basis 
at  once  of  our  National  industry  and 
our  National  policy. 

"Sse  pages  lati-J. 


IV.  As  a  part  of  this  compact,  the 
North  was  to  silence  her  lecturers, 
muzzle  her  press,  chloroform  her  pul- 
pits, and  buUy  her  people  into  a  si- 
lence respecting  Slavery,  whichshould 
be  broken  only  by  the  utterance  of 
vindications  and  panegyrics.  Already 
the  great  publishing  houses  of  our 
Northern  cities  had  been  very  gene- 
rally induced  to  mutilate  the  works 
they  from  time  to  time  issued,  by  ex- 
punging from  them  every  passage  or 
sentiment  obnoxious  to  the  fastidious, 
exacting  taste  of  the  slaveholders. 
Some  of  our  authors— Mr,  James  K. 
Paulding  conspicuous  among  them — 
had  revised  their  own  works,  and  is- 
sued new  editions,  wherein  their  old- 
time  utterances  adverse  to  Slavery 
had  been  supplanted  by  fulsome  adu- 
lations of  the  system  or  vehement 
abuse  of  its  opponents.  Our  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations, had  very  generally  been  in- 
duced to  expui^ate  their  publications 
and  their  eifoi'ts  of  all  anti-Slavery 
ideas.  Oni-  great  popular  churches 
had  either  bent  to  the  storm  or  been 
broken  by  it.  And  now,  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  by  a  new  and 
comprehensive  'adjustment,'  taking 
the  place  and,  in  part,  the  name  of 
that  '  Compromise'  which  the  Slave 
Power  had  fli-st  forced  upon  the 
North  and  then  coolly  repudiated; 
an  adjustment  which  was  to  bind  the 
Free  States  over  to  perpetual  com- 
plicity in  slaveholding,  and  perpetual 
stiffing  of  aU  exposure  of,  or  remon- 
strance against,  the  existence,  the 
domination,  and  the  diffusion  of  Sla- 
very. 

These  strictures  are  neither  im- 
pelled nor  colored  by  any  unkindly 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Crittenden,  whose 
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patriotism  and  fairnesB  they  are  not 
designed  to  impeach.  He  doulstle^ 
considered  carefully  and  well  what 
the  South  coidd  be  induced  to  accept ; 
and  he  undoubtingly  believed  this  to 
be  embodied  and  presented  in  his 
plan  of  compromise.  A  slaveholder 
himself;  bom,  educated,  and  living 
amid  the  influences  of  the  institution ; 
he  could  not  or  did  not  realize  that 
his  conditions  would  seem  inadmis- 
sible to  any  but  the  narrowest  and 
m<«t  miserable  fanatics.  Assuming 
his  premises,  regarding  the  matter 
exclusively  from  his  standpoint,  and 
patting  conscience  and  consistency 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  his  pro- 
posal was  fair  enough ;  and  its  cordial 
adoption  would  doubtless  have  exhi- 
larated the  stock  market,  and  caused 
general  rejoicing  on  exchanges  and 
around  the  dinner-tables  of  merchant 
princes.  Its  advocates,  with  good 
reason,  claimed  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  its  favor,  and  clamored 
for  its  submission  to  a  direct  popular 
vote.  Had  such  a. submission  been 
accorded,  it  is  very  likely  that  tlie 
greater  number  of  those  who  voted  at 
all  would  have  voted  to  ratify  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  facts 
deserve  consideration : 

I,  The  Democratic  and  '  Conserva- 
tive' politicians  who  maited  on  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  clamor- 
ed for  its  adoption,  had  had  control 
of  Congress  and  theFederal  Executive 
through  seven-eighths  of  our  past 
national  history.  If  this  were  the 
true  panacea  for  our  troubles  respect- 
ing Slavery,  why  had  they  not  ap- 
plied it  long  ago  ?  Why  not  adopt 
it  under  Polk  or  Fillmore,  Pierce  or 
Buchanan,  withont  waiting  to  the  last 
sands  oftheir  departing  power?  "Why 
not  unite  upon  it  as  their  platform  in 


the  Presidential  contest  of  1360? 
Why  call  upon  the  Kepublicans  to 
help  them  do,  after  forty  years  of 
controversy,  what  they  might  them- 
selves have  done,  without  help,  al- 
most any  time  during  those  forty 
years  ?  Why  repudiate,  against  the 
mcffit  urgent  remonstrances,  in  1854, 
a  compromise  which,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  substantially  identical  with  this, 
and  now  ask  thc«e  whom  tliey  then 
overbore  to  unite  with  them  in  rati- 
fying another  and  a  worse,  in  1861 1 

II,  The  '  Conservatives,'  so  called, 
were  still  able  to  establish  this  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  by  their  own 
proper  strength,  had  iliey  been  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  The  President  was 
theirs ;  the  Senate  strongly  theire ; 
in  the  House,  they  had  a  small  ma- 
jority, as  was  evinced  in  their  defeat 
of  John  Sherman  for  Speaker.  Had 
they  now  come  forward  and  said, 
with  authority :  '  Enable  ns  to  pass 
the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and  all 
shall  be  peace  and  harmony,'  they 
would  have  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  only  through  the 
withdrawal  of  pro-Slavery  members 
that  the  Republicans  had  achieved 
an  unexpected  majority  in  either 
House.  Had  those  members  chosen 
to  return  to  the  seats  stiU  awaiting 
them,  and  to  support  Mr.  Crittenden's 
proposition,  they  could  have  carried 
it  without  difficulty. 

III.  But  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  the  passive  of  this  measure 
would  not  restore  the  Union.  Several 
States  had  already  plunged  into  Se- 
cession, their  oracles  avowing  that 
they  wanted  no  concession,  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  none.  Every  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  wait  for 
some  overt  act,  at  least  for  some  offi- 
cial declaration,  from    Mr.  Lincoln, 
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Lad  "been  spumed  by  them.  They 
made  haste  to  secede,  from  fear  that 
eoncesBiona  wovM  be  offered— that 
their  pretexts  for  disruption  would 
somehow  be  obviated.  To  send  con- 
eesBions  after  them,  in  their  scornful, 
imperious,  insulting  stampede,  would 
be  inviting  them  to  heap  new  and 
more  dishonoring  indignities  on  the 
nation  they  were  defying.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  justify  their  past  treason,  and 
incite  them  to  pei'severanee  and 
greater  daring  in  the  evil  way  they 
had  chosen, 

lY.  Onr  'conservative'  Supreme 
Court,  by  its  Dred  Scott  decision, 
had  denied  to  Oongr^s  all  power  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  a  single  acre  of 
the  common  territories  of  the  Union , 
it  had  held  the  Missouri  Compicmise 
invalid  on  this  very  ground ,  and 
now,  the  North  waa  called  to  reen 
act  and  extend  that  very  line  of 
demarkation  between  Free  and  &Uve 
'territory  which  the  Court  had  pro 
nounced  a  nulHty.  True,  Mi  Cnt 
tenden  proposed  that  the  new  com 
promise  should  be  ingrai1;ed  upon  the 
Constitution ;  but  that  only  increased 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  adjust 
ment,  without  assuring  its  vahdity 
For,  if  the  new  Southern  doctnnes 
respecting  property,  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
those  rights,  and  the  radical  inability 
of  the  Government  to  limit  or  impair 
them,  be  sound,  then  tlie  guarantee 
to  Free  Labor  of  the  territory  north 
of  36°  30',  must  prove  delusive.  In- 
deed, Ur.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Select  Committee  framed 
to  consider  these  very  resolutions, 
proposed,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
the  following : 


"Sesohed,  That  it  Bhall  be  declared,  by 
flmendment  of  the  Constitution,  that  prop- 
erty ia  slaves,  recognized  as  sucli  l)y  the 
local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  tTniou, 
shall  stand  oa  the  same  footing,  in  all  con- 
stitutional and  Federal  relations,  as  any  other 
species  of  pi-operty  so  recognized ;  and,  like 
other  property,  shall  not  be  subject  to  be 
dipested  or  impaii-ed  by  the  local  law  of  any 
other  State,  dther  in  escape  thereto,  or  by 
the  transit  or  aojoura  of  the  owner  therein. 
And  in  no  case  whatever  shall  such  property 
be  Buliieot  to  be  divested  or  impwred  by  any 
legislative  act  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  the  territories  thereof." 

When  the  Senate  came  to  act" 
upon  Mr,  Crittenden's  proposition, 
Mr.  Anthony,  of  I^iode  Island— a 
very  moderate,  conservative  Itepuh- 
lican — made  a  new  overture  which, 
ought  to  have  clewed  the  controversy. 
Announcing  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  "  ab- 
stractly true,"  and  more  in  accord- 
ance -^vitJi  his  idea  of  the  mode  in 
whzth  our  troubles  should  be  com- 
posed, Mr.  Anthony  proceeded : 

I  lelieve,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  the 
danfeci  which  menaces  na  is  to  be  avoided 
at  all  it  muat  be  by  legislation;  which  is 
more  ready,  more  certain,  and  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory,  than  coDstitutionai  amend- 
ment The  main  difficulty  is  the  territorial 
qnest  on.  The  demand  of  the  Senators  on 
tiio  other  aide  of  the  chamber,  and  of  those 
w  hom  tliey  represent,  ia,  that  the  teiTitoiy 
Sonth  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise sb  ill  be  open  to  their  peculiar  proper- 
ty. AH  this  territoiy,  escept  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, is  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
which,  for  a  part  of  its  northern  boundary, 
runs  up  two  degrees  beyond  that  line.  This 
is  now  a  slave  territory ;  made  bo  by  temto- 
rial  legislation ;  and  Slavery  exists  there, 
recognized  and  protected.  Wow,  I  am  will- 
ing, so  soon  OS  ICansss  can  be  admitted,  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State,  with  such  Constitution  as  die  people 
may  adopt. 

"  This  disposes  of  all  tie  territory  fliat  is 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  that  is  claimed  by 
the  South.  It  ought  to  settle  the  whole 
qnostioD,  Surely,  if  we  can  dispose  of  all 
the  territory  that  we  have,  we  ongtt  not  to 
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quaiTel  over  that  whicli  we  liaye  not,  and 
whicli  we  have  no  very  honest  way  of  ac- 
quiring. Let  na  settle  the  difficulties  that 
threaten  us  now,  and  not  anticipate  those 
which  may  never  oome.  Let  the  public  miad 
have  time  to  eool ;  let  us  forget,  m  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  tlis  mutual  dependence  and 
the  common  glory  of  our  country,  that  we 
have  ever  quarreled  over  the  question  that 
we  have  put  at  rest ;  and  perhaps  when,  in 
the  march  of  events,  the  noi-lhern  provinces 
of  Mexico  are  brought  under  oar  sway,  they 
may  corae  in  without  a  ripple  on  the  po- 
litical sea,  whose  tamnltuona  waves  now 
threaten  to  ingulf  ub  all  in  i 


"  In  offering  to  settle  this  question  by  the 
admission  of  New  Mesico,  we  of  the  Fortli 
who  assent  to  it  propose  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  offer  a  large  concession.  We  propose 
to  tafce  in  a  State  that  is  deficient  in  popu- 
lation, and  that  possesaea  but  imperfeetly 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  member  of  the 
Union,  and  that  will  require,  in  one  form  or 
another,  even  after  its  admission,  the  aid  of 
the  Geaeral  GoverDmenL  But  we  make  the 
offer  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  good  feel- 
ing, which  we  hope  will  be  reciprocated. 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
Senators  on  liio  other  side,  when  we  thus 
ofier  to  bridge  over  seven-eiglitha  of  the 
frightfnl  chasm  that  sepai'ates  us,  will  you 
not  build  the  other  eigbtiv!  "When,  with 
outstretched  arms,  we  approach  you  so  near, 
that  by  reaching  out  jour  hands  you  can  clasp 
ours  in  the  fraternal  grasp  from  which  they 
should  never  be  separated,  will  yon,  with 
folded  arms  and  closed  eyes,  stand  upon  ex- 
treme demands  which  you  tuow  we  cannot 
accept,  and  for  which,  if  we  did,  we  could 
Eot  carry  our  oonatitnents!" 

There  waa  no  re&ponse  to  this ;  and 
the  Senate,  after  having  refiised — 30 
to  25— to  postpone  the  subject  to 
take  up  the  Kansas  Admission  bill, 
proceeded  to  vote  on  Mr.  Clark's  sub- 
stitute, which  was  in  these  words ; 

^'■Eesoloed,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Oon- 
elitulion  ai-e  ample  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  protection  of  all  the  ma^ 
terial  interests  of  the  country  \  that  it  needs 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended ;  and  that 
an  extrication  from  our  present  dangers  ia 
to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  protect  the  public  property, 
and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new 
guarantees  for  peculiai'  interests,  compromi- 
ses for  particular  difficulties, 


.nreasoaable  demands. 


"Sesolved,  That  all  attempts  todissolve  the 
present  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the 
present  Oonalitution,  with  the  hope  or  es- 
pectatJott  of  constructing  a  new  one,  are 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive;  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  no  such  reconstruction  ia  practicable ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  tTnion  and  Constitution  should  be 
directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Govemmeat,  and  the  efforts  of 


The  Yote  waa  now  taken  on  this 
substitute,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teas. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham, 
Oamerim,  Chandler,  Clark,  Oollamer,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Seward,  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyok,  TrnmbuU,  Wade, 

Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 25   [all  Eepubli- 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Olingman,  Orittenden,  Fitch,  Green, 
Gwia,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  -ffera- 
nedy,  Lane,  of  Oregon,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Bice,  Sanlsbnry, 
and  Sebastian- — 33  [all  Democrats,  but  two 
BeU- Conservatives,  m  italiesl. 

Messrs.  Iverson,  of  Geoi^a,  Ben- 
jamin and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
Hemphill  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  and 
K,  ~W.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas — who 
had  voted  just  before  against  taking 
up  the  Kansas  bill — had  now  ab- 
sented themselves  or  sat  silent,  and 
allowed  Mr,  Claik's  resolves  to  sup- 
plant Mr.  Crittenden's,  which  were 
thus  defeated.  They  doubtl^s  did 
tliis  in  obedience  to  a  resolve,  precon- 
certed with  Messrs.  Davis,  Toombs, 
etc.,  to  accept  no  adjustment  or  con- 
cession whidx  did  not  receive  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  EepubK- 

In  the  last  hom-s  of  the  session," 
the  subject  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  when  Mr. 
Clark's  substitute  aforesaid  was  re- 
considered and  rejected— 22  to  14 — 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  the 


"March  2,  i3SL 
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OrittGnden  proposition ;  which  was 
then  defeated :  Yeas  19  ['  Conserva- 
tives']; NajB  20  [Republicans];  as 
before.  Several  more  Southern  Sen- 
ators had  meantime  seceded  and  left. 
Mv.  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  moved'"  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen on  the  erisia  at  which  the 
country  had  now  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate assented,  and  Vice-President  John 
C.  Breckinridge"  appointed 
Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden, , 
Toombs,  Douglas,  CoUamer,  Davis, 
Wade,  Bigler,  Bice,  BooUtUe,  and 
Ovvm.es  on  said  Committee— five  of 
the  thirteen  Republicans  (in  italics). 
Mr.  Davis  [Jefferson]  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving,  but  finally  con- 
sented. The  Committee  met  two  or 
three  days  thereafter,  and  held  seve- 
ral animated  sessions,  but  to  little 
purpose.  Mr.  Crittenden's  main  prop- 
osition— the  line  of  36°  30' — was  vo- 
ted down  after  full  discussion :  Teas 
Messrs.  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Kice,  and  Powell — 5 ;  Nays,  Messrs. 
Dams,  Doolittle,  OoUamer,  Wade, 
Tomnis,  Grimes,  and  Hunter — 7; 
absent,  Mr.  Seward.  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Toombs,  and  Davis,  it  is  said,  would 
have  supported  it,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed and  sustained  by  the  Eepubh- 
cans.  The  remaining  propositions 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  received  generally 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  but  were  not  considered  adopt- 
ed ;  the  Committee  having  agreed 
upon  a  rule  that  nothing  should  be  so 
considered  that  did  not  receive  a  ma- 
jority both  of  the  Republican  and  the 
anti-Eepublican  votes.  When  the 
Committee  met  again,"  Mr.  Seward 
submitted  the  following  proposition : 
"Mrst.  "So  amendment  shalllia  made  to 
''December  5,  18G0.     "December,  ^0,  ISflfl. 


the  Constitution  whicli  will  authorize  or 
give  to  Congress  any  power  to  abolish  or 
interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic 
InBtitutions  thereof,  inchiding  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  lawa  of 
such  Stat«." 

This  w^  adopted  by  the  following 
vote; 

Teas — Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Critten- 
den, Sewai-d,  Douglas,  Collamer,  Wade,  Big- 
ler, Rice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes — I!'. 

Nays— Messrs.  Davis  and  Toomhs— 3. 

"  Second,  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1850 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to  the 
alleged  fugitive  a  trial  by  jnrj." 

This,  having  been  amended,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Douglas,  so  as  to  have  the 
alleged  fugitive  sent  for  trial  to  the 
State  from  which  he  was  charged 
with  escaping,  was  voted  down— all 
the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
sustaining  it;  all  the  rest  opposing 
it. 

Mr.  Seward ''  further  proposed,  and 
the  RepubKcans  sustained,  the ,  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Reaohed,  That,  under  the  fourth  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress shoiUd  pass  an  efficient  law  for  the 
punishment  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
armed  invasion  of  any  State  from  another 
by  combinations  of  individuals,  and  pnnish- 
ing  all  persons  in  complicity  therewith,  on 
trial  and  conviction,  in  the  State  or  District 
where  their  acta  of  complicity  were 
mitted,  in  tlie  Federal  Courts." 

This  was  negatived  by  the  sohd 
vote  of  the   anti-Republican    n 


It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  trace 
further  the  abortive  proceedings  ol 
this  Committee.  They  came  to 
nothing,  through  no  want  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  because  most  or  all  of  those 
from  the  South  could  or  would  ac- 
cept nothing  as  sufficient  short  of 
an  utter  and  shameful  repudiation  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  vital  principle 
of  their  party — the  consecration    of 
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the  Territories  to  Free  Labor.  Thus ; 
Mr,  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia, 
having  submitted  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, which  were,  in  substance,  the 
Breekiaridge  platform,  without  wait- 
ing a  vote  or  any  decisive  action 
thereon,  made  haste 
Georgia,  for  effect  upon  her 
iEig  election,  as  follows : 

"  "Washiitbtos-,  Dec.  33,  1860. 

"  I  came  here  to  secure  your  constitutional 
riglita,  and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  yon 
eaa  g^et  no  guarantee  for  those  riglita  from 
your  Northern  confederates. 

"The  whole  auhject  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate,  I  was 
appointed  on  the  Oomraittae,  and  accepted 
the  trust.  I  eubmitted  propoaitions,  which, 
BO  far  from  receiving  a  decided  support  from 
a  single  member  of  the  Eepublican  party  of 
the  Committee,  were  all  treated  with  derision 
and  contempt. 

"A  vote  was  then  taken  in  the  Committee 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  proposed 
by  Hon.  J.  J,  Crittenden;  and  each  and  all 
of  them  were  voted  against,  unanimously, 
by  the  Black  Eepublican  merabera  of  the 
Committee. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facta,  a  minority  of 
the  Black  Eepublican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee declared  distinctly  that  they  had  no 
guaranteea  to  offer;  which  was  silently 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other  members. 

"Tlie  Black  Eepublican  membera  of  the 
Committee  are  repreaentative  men  of  the 
party  and  section,  and,  to  the  estent  of  my 
information,  truly  repi-esent  them. 

"  The  Committee  of  .thirty-three  on  Fri- 
day adjourned  for  a  week,  without  coming. 
,  to  any  vote,  after  solemnly  pledging  them- 
eelves  to  vote  on  all  the  propositions  then 
before  them,  that  day.  It  ia  controlled  by 
the  Black  Republicans,  yonr  enemiea,  who 
only  seek  to  amnse  you  with  delnsive  hopes 
until  your  election,  that  you  may  defeat  the 
friends  of  Secession, 

"  If  you  are  deceived  by  them,  it  shall  not 
i>e  my  fault.  I  have  put  the  test  fdrlj'  and 
frankly.  It  ia  decisive  i^:ainst  you  now,  I 
tell  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  tme  man,  that 
all  ftirther  looking  to  the  Worth  for  security 
for  your  constitutional  rights,  ought  to  be 
inatiintly  abandoned. 

"It  ia  fraught  with  nothing  but  ruin  to 
yourselves  and  to  your  posterity.  Secession, 
by  the  4th  day  of  March  nest,  should  be 
thundered  from  the  hallot-boi  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  Georgia,  on  the  2d  day  of 


January  nest.  Such  a  voice  will  be  yonr 
best  guarantee  for  liberty,  tranquillity,  and 
glory.  E.  Toombs." 

Though  it  is  neither  essential  nor 
practicable  here  to  record  all  the 
abortive  projects  of '  conciliation'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  this  fruitlessly 
fniitfnl  session,  that  presented  by  Mr, 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  deserves 
notice,  as  the  fullest  and  most  logical 
embodiment  yet  made  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's subtile  device  for  enabling  a 
raiaority  to  obstruct  and  baffle  the 
majority  under  a  political  system 
preserving  the  forms  of  a  republic. 

Mr.  v.,  after  a  preamble,  setting 
forth  "  the  tendency  of  stronger  gov- 
ernments to  enlarge  their  powers  and 
jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  weaker," 
"  and  of  majorities  to  usurp  and  abuse 
power,  and  oppress  minorities ;"  also 
affirming  that  "  sectional  divisions 
can  no  longer  be  suppressed,"  etc., 
etc,  proposed"  that  Congress  should 
recommend  to  the  States  a  radical 
change  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  adding  thereto  as  follows : 

"Aetiole  XIII.  Sec.  1.  The  United 
States  are  divided  into  fonr  sections,  as 
follows ; 

"  The  States  of  Maine,  Wew  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Masaachusetts,  Ehode  Island.  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
aylvania ;  and  all  new  States  annexed  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  or  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  States, 
or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory 
acquired  north  of  said  States,  shall  consti- 
tute one  section,  to  be  known  as  The  Noetu. 

"The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  and  all  new  States  annexed  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of 
parts  thereof,  or  out  of  tenitory  now 
held  or  hereafter  acquired  north  of  latitude 
36°  SU'  and  east  of  the  ci-est  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  shall  constitute  another  sectiou, 
to  be  known  as  Tan  West. 

"  The  States  of  Oregon  and  California,  and 
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all  new  States  annesed  or  admitted  into  the 
Union,  or  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
diotion  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  thejunction 
of  two  or  more  of  tlie  same,  or  of  parts  there- 
of, or  out  of  tenitory  now  held  or  hereafter 
acquired  west  of  the  creatoftheEooky  Moun- 
tains and  of  the  Eio  Grande,  shall  constitute 
another  section,  to  be  known  as  The  PAcano. 

"  The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Forth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Arkansas,  Teimeisaee.  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  and  all  new  States  annexed 
or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  said 
States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of 
the  same,  or  of  parts  thereof^  or  out  of  terri- 
tory acquu-ed  east  of  the  Eio  Grande  and 
BOuth  of  latitude  86°  80',  shall  constitute  an- 
other section,  to  be  known  as  The  SoTnn. 

"Sao.  3.  On  demand  of  one-third  of  the 
Sonatora  of  any  one  of  the  sections  on  any 

bill,  order,  resolntion,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurreuce  of  the  House  i  "" 
may  be  neceesary,  except 
a(^ournment,  a  vote  shall  be  had  by  eac- 
tions;  and  a  mtyority  of  the  Senators  irom 
eaeh  seetioii  shall  be  necessary  to  the  pas- 
sage of  eacli  bill,  order,  or  resolution,  and  to 
the  validity  of  every  such  vote. 

"Sec.  3.  Two  of  the  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  appointed  by 
each  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  for  the  State  at  large. 
The  other  Electera  to  which  each  State  may 
be  entitled  shall  be  chosen  in  the  respective 
Congressional  Districts  into  which  the  State 
y  t  he  regular  decennial  period,  have 
b  d  ded,  by  the  eleetore  of  each  District 
1  ti  e  quaiifieations  requiate  for  eleot- 

rs  f  tl  e  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
btaf  L  gislature.  A  minority  of  all  the 
Eleo  u  each  q/"  the  four  sections  m  this 
rt  1  ^blished,  shall  be  necessai-y  to  tlie 
h  t  Prerfdent  and  Vice-President ;  and 
tt  rence  of  a  majority  of  the  States 

f  h  ection  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
h  f  President  by  the  House  of  Eepre- 

t  t         and  of  the  Senators  fVom  each 
t       t    the  choice  of  Vice-President  by 
t!      8      te,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
h  11  d      Ive  upon  them  respectively. 

Sec  4  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  bold  their  offices  each  dnring  the 
term  of  sis  yeai's ;  and  neither  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  more  than  one  term  except  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Electera  of 
each  section,  or  of  the  States  of  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  President 
sliall  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives;  or  of  the  Senators  from  each  section, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate. 

"Sec.  S.  The  Congress  shall  provide  by 
25 


law  for  the  case  of  a  failure  by  the  House  ol 
Eepresentatives  te  choose  a  President,  and 


of  'the  Senate  te  choose 
whenever  the  right  of  choice 
upon  them  respectively. 


President, 
shall  devolve 
what  offl- 


r  sliail  then  act  as  President;  and  such 
officer  shall  then  act  accordingly  antU  a 
President  shall  be  elected.  The  Congress 
shall  also  provide  by  law  for  a  special  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice-President  In 
such  case,  to  be  held  and  completed  within 
six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  last  preceding  President,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  for  regular  elections  of 
officers;  except  that,  if  tlie  House 
sentatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, sliould  the  right  of  choice  devolve  upon 
them,  within  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  certificates  and  counting  of  the  Electoral 
votes,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
Pi'oadent,  as  in.  tlie  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, The  terra  of  office  of  the  President 
chosen  under  such  special  election  shall  con- 
tinne  six  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March 
preceding  such  election. 

"Akt.  XIV,  No  State  shall  secede,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislatwes  of  all  the 
States  of  the  ieetion  to  which  the  State  pro- 
posing to  secede  belongs.  The  President 
shall  have  power  to  a^yust  with  seceding 
States  all  questions  arising  by  i-easou  of  their 
secession ;  bnt  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  ap- 
proval before  the  same  shall  be  valid, 

"Art.  XV.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  a. 
Territorial  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
any  of  the  States  within  either  of  the  sec- 
tions te  migrate,  upon  equal  terms  with  the. 
citizens  of  the  States  wiUiiu  either  of  the 
other  sections,  to  the  territories  of  thei 
United  States;  nor  shall  either  have  power 
to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights  of  either- 
person  or  property  in  the  territories.  New 
States  annexed  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other  States,  or  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  and' 
States  formed  with  tlie  consent  of  Congress, 
out  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
shall  he  entitled  te  admission  upon  an  equal' 
footing  with  the  original  States,  under  any 
Constitution  establishing  a  governmentre- 
publican  iu  form,  which  the  people  thereof 
may  ordwn,  whenever  such  States  shall  con- 
tain, within  an  area  of  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  a  population  equal, 
te  the  then  existing  ratio  of  representation! 
for  one  member  of  the  House  of  Eepr^ntar- 

Dr.  Franklin — who  failed  to  per-- 
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ceive  the  wisdom  of  dividing  a  legis- 
latui-e  into  two  'houses' — once  com- 
pared said  device  to  that  of  a  Dutch- 
man, who,  having  a  loaded  wagon 
stuck  fast  in  a  bog,  hitched  a  span  of 
horses  to  either  end  and  '  whipped 
up  both  ways.'  It  ianot  certain  that 
he  might  not  have  thus  extricated  hia 
load — or,  at  least,  overturned  it ;  for 
even  our  old  Confederation,  though 
a  feeble  and  vicious,  was  not  an  im- 
possible frame-work  of  government, 
"We  could  not  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  or  power  under  it ; 
yet  we  need  not  have  permanently 
held  ia  the  scale  of  nations  a  lower 
rank  than  that  of  Switzerland  or 
Sweden.  But  this  project  of  Mr, 
Vallandigham,  if  adopted,  would 
have  given  us  a  government  which 
no  civilized  people  could  have  en- 
dured through  a  quarter  of  a  een- 
Itury — a  government  embodying  in 
an  aggravated  form  all  the  vices  of 
the  old  Confederation,  with  few  or 
none  of  its  virtues — a  government 
requiring  a  President,  yet  rendering 
his  election  a  rare  and  happy  acci- 
dent— a  Congress  wherein  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  act  of  any  decided 
importance  would  be  the  event  of  a 
decade — -a  rule  hardly  to  be  endured, 
yet  not  to  be  escaped  mthout  a  revo- 
lution. For  the  chief  end  of  this,  as 
of  nearly  every  kindred  contrivance 
of  the  session,  was  the  construction 
of  a  balance  whereby  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders  would  weigh 
down  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  and 
a  section  which  systematically  repels 
immigration,  degrades  industry,  and 
discourages  improvement,  be  ren- 
dered enduringly  equal  in  power  and 
consideration  with  one  cherishing  a 
^policy  radically  antagonistic  to  this. 


Yet  this  inevitable  disparity  in  growth 
and  strength  between  the  Free  and 
the  Slave  States  was  the  basis  of  all 
Southern  discontent  with  the  Union, 
and  to  counteract  or  overbear  it  the 
object  of  every  device  for  the  removal 
of  Southern  grievances  and  the  re- 
drras  of  Southern  wrongs. 

The  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  encountered  the  same  obstacles, 
and  achieved  a  like  failure,  with  its 
counterpart  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Rust,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  to 
it '"  a  proposition  which  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  Mr.  Crittenden's, 
and  which  he  presented  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  South.  It  was  voted 
down  some  days  afterward:  Yeas 
13;  Nays  15:  no  Republican  sustain- 
ing it.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Henry 
"Winter  Davis,  of  Md.,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted  unani- 


"Mesohed,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  That  the  several  Stntea  be 
respectfully  requested  to  cause  their  statutes 
to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  them  are  ia  oonfliot  with,  or  tend  to 
erabaiTaas  or  hinder,  the  eseoution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  second  section  of  the  IVth  Article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  delivering  up  of  persons  held  to  labor  by 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  there- 
from ;  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  earnestly  request  that  all  enact- 
ments having  such  tendency  be  fortliwith 
repealed,  as  required  by  a  just  sense  of  eon- 
stitntional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  peace  of  the  Eepublio.  And  the 
Pi-esideat  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  commnnioate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Govei'nors  of  the  several  States,  with  the 
request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before 
the  Legislatures  thereof  respectively." 

Mr,  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  from 
a  majority  of  this  Committee,  made 
an  elaborate  report,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1861,   favoring  concession 
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and  compromise,  but  not  the  line  of 
36°  30.'  M^ra.  0.  0.  "Waslibnme, 
of  WiBConsin,  and  Mason  W.  Tappan, 
of  IN".  H,,  tendered  a  minority  report, 
setting  forth  that,  in  view  of  the  Ee- 
hellion,  now  in  progress,  no  conces- 
sions sliould  be  made.  They  closed 
by  submitting  the  resolve  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  H.,  and  which  has 
already  been  given. 

Messrs.  Birch,  of  Califomia,  and 
Stont,  of  Oregon,  Bubmitted  a  sepa^ 
rate  minority  report,  proposing  a 
Convention  of  the  States  to  amend 
the  i'ederal  Constitution.  Tbia  pro- 
posal had  been  voted  down  by  15 
to  14  in  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
lilrewise  voted  down  in  the  House : 
Teas  64 ;  i^ays  108. 

The  Crittenden  proposition  was 
moved  in  the  House,  &&  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Oorwin's,  and  rejected ;  Teas 
80 ;  Nays  113. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee, as  reported  by  Mr.  Corwin 
and  sustained  by  liie  House,  were  as 
follows : 

"1.  Eegohed,  ly  tJie  Sanafe  and  Souse  of 
JiepreaentaU'eea  of  the  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrmx  assembled.  That  all  attempbi, 
oE  the  part  of  the  Legislatures  of  any  of 
the  States,  to  obstmot  or  hinder  the  recov- 
ery and  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
are  in  derogation  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the 
United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  ooniitj' 
and  good  ndghborhood  which  should  pre- 
vail among  the  sevei'al  States,  and  danger- 
ona  to  the  peace  of  tlie  Union. 

2.  [Mr.  II.  Winter  Davis's  proposition, 
already  given  on  page  S8fi.] 

"  5  liesohed.  That  ire  recognize  Slavery 
as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  usages  or  the  laws  of  those 
States ,  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  le- 
gally or  otherwise,  ootside  of  a  State  where 
it  so  exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  Sla- 
vei  J  in  snch  States,  in  disregai'd  of  the  righte 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  Society. 

"4.  Eeeohed,  That  we  recognize  the  jast- 
ness  and  propriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursu- 


ance thereof  on  the  snbjeet  of  ftigitive 
slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor, 
and  discountenance  all  mobs,  or  hindrances 
to  the  execution  of  auoh  laws;  and  that  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  oU 
the  privileges  and  immnnitiea  of  citizens  ia 
the  several  States. 

"6.  Bmolioed,  That  we  recognize  no  such 
conflicting  element  in  its  composition,  or 
sufficient  cause  from  any  source  for  a  disso- 
lution of  this  Government;  that  we  are  not 
sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  har- 
monise, tiie  iustitntions,  and  to  see  that 
eqnal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
same;  and,  finally,  to  pei'petuate  its  exist- 
ence on  tenns  of  equality  and  justice  to  all 
the  States. 

"6.  Sesolved,  That  the  faithful  observ- 
ance, on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of  all  their 
constitution al  obligations  to  each  other,  nmd 
to  the  Pederal  Govomraent,  is  esseatial  to 
tlie  peace  ofthe  conntry. 

"T.  Besohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Federal 
laws,  protect  the  Fe<leral  property,  and  pre- 
sei-ve  the  Union  of  these  States. 

"8.  Resohiedt  That  each  State  is  request- 
ed to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so 
to  amend  tiie  same  as  to  secure,  withont 
legislation  by  Oongi-esa,  to  citizens  of  other 
States  traveling  therein,  the  same  protection 
as  citizens  of  such  Stata  enjoy;  and  that 
she  also  protect  the  citizens  of  other  States 
traveling  or  sojourning  therein  against 
popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punish- 
ment, without  trial,  in  due  form  of  law,  for 
imputed  crimes. 

"  9.  Sesohed,  That  each  State  be  also  re- 
spect£\iUy  requested  to  enact  such  laws  as 
will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  what- 
ever in  such  State  to  recognize  or  set  on 
foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State 
or  territory. 

"  10.  Bewhed,  Tliat  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  with  a  request  that  they  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  respective  Legislatures." 

The  Speaker  decided  Mr.  Corwin's 
report  an  indivisible  proposition,  and 
the  House,  after  refusing  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  finally  passed  it  by  the  de- 
cisive majority  of  83:  Teas  136; 
!Nays53:  the  proportion  ofKepubli- 
cans  to  anti-Kepublieans  being  about 
the  same  in  the  Teas  as  in  the  Naj's. 

Mr.  Corwin  further  reported  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  whereby  any  fu- 
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tuve  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  over  Slavery  in  the  States  in 
forbidden ;  which  was  defeated,  not 
receiving  the  requisite  two-tiirds— 
Teas  123 ;  ]S"ays  71.  It  waa  recon- 
eidered,  however,  on  motion  of  Hr. 
Daniel  ICilgore,  of  Indiana,  seconded 
by  "  Mr.  Benjamin  Stanton,  of  Ohio  ; 
adopted:  Yeas  133;  Nays  65;  and 
the  Senate  concurred :  Teas  2-1 ; 
Naj^  13. 

This  closed  the  eiforts  in  Congress 
to  disarm  the  sternly  pui-posed  Kebel- 
liou,  by  yielding  without  bloodshed  a 
substantial  triumph  to  the  Kebels, 

At  this  session,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Southern  members  in  such  numbers 
as  to  give  the  Eepublicans  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  and  a  practical 
control  of  the  Senate,  three  separate 
acts  were  passed,  organizing  tlie  Ter- 
ritories of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Da- 
totah  respectively— the  three  together 


covering  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
United  States,  All  these  acts  were 
silent  with  regard  to  Slavery ;  leav- 
ing whatever  rights  had  accrued  to 
'the  South'  under  the  Constitution, 
OB  interpreted  and  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, not  merely  unimpaired,  but 
tmaasailed  and  unquestioned,  by  any 
Federal  legislation  or  action.  The 
passage  of  these  acts  in  this  form  was 
certainly  intended  to  soothe  the 
prevalent  madness,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Unionists  of  the  South,  especially 
of  the  Border  States ;  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  such  effect. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
cmy  concision  could  have  been  made, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Toombs, 
Davis,  etc.,  from  Washington,  that 
would  not  have  evoked  the  stern 
answer — '  Too  late  I' 


PEACE    DEMOOEACy  — PEACE    CONFERENCE. 


On  the  31st  of  January,  1861,  a 
Democratic  State  Convention,  caUed 
to  consider  the  impending  peril  of 
Disunion,  assembled  at  Tweddle  Hall, 
Albany.  It  was  probably  the  strong- 
est and  mt^t  imposing  assemblf^e  of 
delegates  ever  convened  within  the 
State.  Not  less  than  thirty  of  them 
had  been  chosen  to  seats  in  Congress, 
while  three '  of  them  had  been  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Governor ;  one 
of  them  once  elected,  and  since  chosen 
again.  Though  called  as  '  Demo- 
s'Pobruary  28,  X8G1.  1  Horatio  88711 


cratic,'  there  was  a  large  and  most 
respectable  representation  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  with  a  number  who  had 
figured  as  'Americans,'  No  Conven- 
tion which  had  nominations  to  make, 
or  patronage  to  dispose  of,  was  ever 
so  influentially  constituted.  All  sym- 
pathizing State  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  formally  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Sanford  E.  Church,  of  Albion, 
was  temporary  Chairman,  and  Judge 
J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  Presi- 

a  J,  Parker,  anci  William  Kellj-. 
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dent.  On  taking  tlie  Chair,  Judge 
Parker  said : 

"This  ConTeution  has  been  called  with 
no  view  to  mere  party  objeota.  It  looks 
only  to  the  great  interests  of  State.  "We 
meetiere  as  conBei-yative  and represeatatiTe 
men  who  have  differed  among  tliemselves  as 
to  measures  of  governmental  policy,  ready, 
aU  of  them,  I  tiiist,  to  sacrifice  Bnok  differ- 
ences npon  the  altar  of  otir  common  conn- 
try.  He  ciui  be  no  true  patriot  who  is  not 
ready  to  yield  hia  own  prejudieea,  to  surren- 
der a  faTorite  theoi-y,  and  to  clip  even  from 
his  own  party  platform,  where  such  omission 
may  save  his  country  from  ruin  otherwise 
inevitable.    [Loud  cheers  1 

"The  people  ol  tins  State  demand  the 
peaceful  settlement  ot  the  questions  that 
have  led  to  disunion  They  have  a  right  to 
insist  tliat  theie  shall  be  conciliation,  con- 
cession, compiomise  "While  yet  the  pillars 
of  our  pohticfli  temple  he  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  nsed  to  reconstiMiet  tlie 
edifice.  The  populai  sentiment  is  daily  ga- 
theilng  strength,  and  will  overwhehn  in  its 
progress  alike  those  who  seek  to  stem  it  on 
the  frail  plank  of  party  platforms  nnd  those 
who  labor  to  pei-vert  it  to  mere  party  advan- 
tage.   [Cheei-s.]" 

The  Tenerable  Alex.  B.  Johnson, 
of  Utica,  followed,  in  an  address 
which  lauded  the  good  nndei-standing 
whitih  had  always  existed  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  South ; 
which  he  attributed  to  a  mutual  dread 
of  the  undue  extension  and  aggran- 
dizement of  Federal  power.   He  said : 


"  To  a  snpei-ficial  observer, 
consist  of  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Southern  States ;  but  these  movements  are 
only  symptoms  of  a  disorder,  not  the  disorder 
itself;  and,  before  we  can  treat  the  disorder 
nnderstandingly,  with  a  view  to  its  remedy, 
we  must  understand  its  cause ;  and  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  avowed  pi-inciples  on  which 
the  lata  presidential  election  was  conducted 
to  its  final  triumph. — principles  inculcating 
sectional  hate  in  place  of  federal  kindness ; 
in  direct  contravention  with  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  the  Fatiier  of  his  Country,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  sr  '""  '^"^ 

',  General  Jackson. 


1  to  blame  the  Kepnb- 
licans,  "  whose  principles  and  con- 
duet  have  produced  the  mischief," 
f«r  refusing  to  give  'the  South'  such 


guarantees  of  her  rights  as  are  re- 
quired ;  adding : 

What  the  guarantees  should  be  is  in  vtun 
Qs  to  prescribe,  having  no  power  to  either 
inaugurate  them  or  to  conduct  them  to  a 
snccessful  consummation;  but,  speaking  for 
the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  and  ot^ 
we  believe,  the  whole  Union,  and,  indeed, 
for  a  vast  body  of  citizens  not  identified 
with  any  party,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
no  gnai-antee  will  be  unwelcome  that  shall 
give  the  South,  and  all  its  property,  the 
same  rights  that  are  or  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  North  and  its  property :  the  same  rights 
which  the  South  possessed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  confederaoy :  Slavery  being  at 
that  iimo  no  object  of  antagonism,  but  the 
common  institution  of  all  the  States  bnt  one ; 
and  we  will  accord  this  equality  the  more 
readily,  by  reason  that  any  settlement  which 
sliflll  continue  any  inequaUly  between  the 
Iforth  and  the  South  will  be  pi'^'udioial  to 
the  permanency  of  the  settiement,  and  hence 
should  not  be  offered  by  the  North,  even  if 
the  South,  from  a  love  of  the  Union,  should 
be  willing  to  remain,  therein  with  less  than 
an  equality  of  its  advantages." 

He  considered  the  prescribed  modes 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  and 
then  continued: 


"Possibly,  all  remedies  maybe  withheld 
till  the  seceded  States  shall  have  become 
confederated  togetlier  and  refuse  to  return. 
In  the  possibility  of  this  unhappy  determi- 
nation, and  which  the  present  aspect  of  par- 
ties compels  us  to  consider,  we  ai'e  certain 
that  the  will  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  is  against  any  armed  coer- 
cion, on  the  part  of  the  General  or  State 
governments,  to  restore  tiie  Union  by  civil 
wai-;  and,  in  tliis  connection,  we  have  seen 
with  disapprobation  tlie  haste  evinced  by 
our  Legislature  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
fraternal  blood,  and  the  pernicious  zeal 
which,  without  even  the  apology  of  any  le- 
gislative direction,  induced  the  transmission 
of  this  a^ressive  hitendon  to  the  governors 
of  not  only  the  seceded  States,  but  of  the 
Border  States,  who,  at  the  time,  were  strug- 
gling to  restrmn  their  citizens  from  seces- 
sion, and  thus  revealing  to  us,  that,  unless 
our  Northern  people  interfere,  the  mistaken 
sectionalism,  which  has  produced  our  pre- 
sent miafoitunes,  is  not  to  be  corrected  by 
any  evidence  of  its  dostmctiveness,  but  is  to 
be  continued  by  partisans,  till  the  South  is 
either  subjugated  or  destroyed.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  hon-id  violence  against  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Declai'ation  of  Independence, 
and  which,  if  successful  in  its  object,  would 
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constitute  a  more  ra^iiral  revolution  ii 
fonn  of  gOTernmect  tlian  e" 
certninly  mistake  not  only  tLe  age  in  whicli 
we  live,  but  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, oud  who  aytnpathize  in.  no  desire  to 
tate  a  hloodj  revenge  on  those  who  think 
they  can  live  more  peaeefnlly  and  prosper- 
ously alone,  'than  in  a,  Union  with  those  who 
have,  for  yeai's,  irritated  theni  almost  to 
madness,  by  denouncing  them  as  a  reproach 
and  a  disgrace." 

llr.  Johnson  concluded    in   these 


"But  we  are  asked,  ratlier  ti-iumpiiiuitly, 
'  Have  we  a  governmentf  The  question  is 
intended  to  imply,  that  the  government 
must  be  strong  enough  for  self-preservation, 
whatever  may  become  a  necessary  means. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  government  Is  as 
strong  83  its  fouoders  oould  agree  to  make 
it.  Its  wea];n6S3  in  emergenoies  like  the 
present  was  foreseen  by  the  men  that  fi-araed 
the  Constitution;  h^t  they  Boon  perceived 
that  they  must  lake  the  Oooaiitution  as  it 
How  stands,  or  no  confederation  could  J)e 
formed.  If,  therefore,  we  now  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  government  by  coercive  ac- 
tion, which  aU  men  know  its  founders  would 
have  rejected  with  scorn,  ice  are  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  not  tlie  South;  aojeahma,  in- 
deed, were  the  States  of  Federal  interference, 
that  ite  protectioii  of  them  agiunafc  domestic 
violence  was  prohibited,  till  the  disturbed 
Staf«  appEed  for  protection  by  its  legisla- 
ture, or  by  its  chief  executive  when  the  Ic- 
^lature  could  not  be  convened.  If,  then, 
the  States  would  not  accept  protection,  from 
the  general  goveruinent  till  it  was  demand- 
ed, how  mticli  less  would  they  have  accepted 
coercion  agmnst  their  own  actions  1  The 
government  was  strong  enough  while  ce- 
mented by  mutual  good  fellowship ;  but  no 
government,  and  em's  the  least  of  bU,  is  suffi- 
ciently strongto  resist  incessant  aggravations. 
Finally,  if  Congress  and  our  States  cannot, 
or  will  not,  winbaot  our  Southern  brethren, 
let  us,  at  least,  part  as  friends ;  and  then  pos- 
.  sibly,  if  experience  shall,  as  we  suppose  it 
will,  show  the  departed  States  that,  iuleaving 
the  Union,  they  have  only  deserted  a  happy 
home,  they  maybe  williLig  to  sue  us  to  re- 
admit them ;  or,  if  they  shall  find  a  perma- 
nent separation  more  desirable  than  Union, 
we  may  still  exist  together  as  useful  and  pro- 
fitable neighboi-s,  assisting  each  other  when 
either  is  threatened  by  injustice  from  the 
nations  of  ilnrope;  and  the  two  seotions,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  and  energies  in 
quarreling  with  each  other  about  Slavery, 
will  at  least  have  more  time  to  severally  em- 
ploy all  their  energies  in  seeking  their  own 
prosperity  in  their  own  way." 


Gov.  Horatio  Seymour  followed, 
berating  the  Kepublicans  gen.erallj, 
but  espeeiallj  three  ia  Congress,  aa 
the  responsible  authors  of  tlie  perils 
now  darkening  the  National  sky. 
Eeferring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  to  cooperate  in  the 
legalizatioii  of  Slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, be  asked : 

"What  spectacle  do  we  present  to-day? 
Ali'eady  sis  States  have  withdi-awii  from  this 
confederacy.  Revolution  has  actually  he- 
gun.  The  term  '  secession'  divests  it  of 
none  of  its  terrors,  nor  do  arguments  to  prove 
secession  inconsistent  with  our  Constitution 
stay  its  progress,  or  mitigate  its  evils.    All 

™-tiie,  patriotism,  and  intelligenoe,  seem  to 

have  fled  from  our  Jfational  Oapitol ;  it  has 
been  well  likened  to  tlie  conflagration  of  an 
asylum  for  madmen— some  look  on  with 
idiotic  imbecility ;  some  in  sullen  silence ;  and 
some  scatter  the  firebrands  which  consume 
the  fabric  above  them,  and  bring  upon  all  a 
common  destruction.  Is  there  one  revolting 
aspect  in  this  scene  which  has  not  its  paral- 
lel at  the  Capitol  of  your  connti-y?  Do  you 
not  see  there  tlie  senseless  imbecility,  the 
garrulous  idiocy,  the  maddened  rage,  dis- 
played with  r^ard  to  petty  personal  passions 
and  paity  purposes,  while  the  glory,  tlie 
honor,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are  all 
foi^otten?  The  same  pervading  fanaticism 
has  brought  evil  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
our  land.  Our  churches  are  torn  asfinder. 
and  desecrated  to  partisan  purposes.  The 
wrongs  of  onr  local  legislation,  the  growing 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation,  the  gradu^ 
destruction  of  the  African  in  the  Free  States, 
which  is  marked  by  each  recurring  census, 
are  all  due  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  duties, 
caused  by  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
public  mind  by  asenseless,  unreasoning  fana- 
ticism. The  agitation  of  the  question  of 
Slavery  has  thus  tixv  bronght  greater  social, 
mora),  and  legislative  evils  upon  the  people 
of  the  fi'ee  States  than  it  has  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  those  agjunst  whom  it  has  been 
excited.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin  stamped 
upon  the  first  coin  issued  by  our  government, 
the  wise  motto,  'Mind  your  business  I'  The 
violation  of  this  homely  proverb,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  local 
rights,  has.  Urns  far,  proved  more  hurtful  to 
the  meddlers  in  the  ^airs  of  others  than  to 
those  agamst  whom  this  pragmatic  action  is 
dh-ected." 

Gov,  Seymour  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  IS'orth   bad,  thus   far,  had 
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greatly  tlie  advantage  in  the  division 
or  disposition  of  the  Federal  territo- 
riea — that  the  claims  put  forth  on  he- 
half  of  the  South  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable—that  the  difference  ought  to 
be  settled  hy  compromise— that  we 
have  no  alternative  hut  compromiae 
or  civil  war — adding : 

"  "Wa  ore  advised  by  the  conservatjve 
States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  that,  if  force 
is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  exerted  against  the 
united  Bouti.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
and  raodnesa,  in  entering  upon  this  contest, 
to  nnden-ate  onr  opponents,  and  thns  subject 
ourselves  to  the  disgrace  of  defeat  in  an  in- 
glorions  waifare.  Let  na  also  see  if  ancoess- 
tal  coercion  by  the  Noi'th  ia  less  revolution 
ary  than  sncoessfnl  Beoe*i'i  on  by  the  S  nti 
Shall  we  prevent  levolntion  1  y  being  to  e- 
most  ill  overthrowing  the  pnnciiles  (f  onr 
government,  and  ill  that  makes  it  val  able 
to  our  people,  and  1  at  nguishea  it  among 
the  nations  of  iheeaitbS 

Gov.  Sejmorr  proceeded  to  dilate 
on  the  valor  and  sagacity  of  the  men 
of  tlie  South — -the  extent  of  their 
coast-line,  rendering  its  effectual 
blockade  nearly  impossible — the  ruin 
of  our  own  industry  which  Toast  re- 
sult from  civil  war — and  to  urge 
afresh  the  necessity  of  compromise ; 
Baying: 

"The  question  is  simply  this — 'Shall  we 
have  compromise  qfler  wai',  or  compromise 
teith/iiit  warf  " 

He  urged  that  a  eompl-omise  was 
required,  not  to  pacify  the  States 
which  have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
but  to  save  the  Border  States  from 
following,  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  their  tlnionists. 

There  is  no  point  whereon  men  are 
apt  to  evince  more  generosity  tlian 
in  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's  convic- 
tions. What  thei/  may  consider  vital 
principles,  bnt  which  we  I'egard  as 
besotted  prejudices  or  hyjjocritical 
pretenses,  we  are  always  willing  to 
subordinate  to  any  end  which  we 
consider  beneficent.   In  fact,  a  frank, . 


ingenuous  eonfessiou  of  the  errors 
and  sins  of  his  adversaries  is  ono  of 
the  politician's  commonest  exliibi- 
tions  of  sincerity  and  patriotism. 
Thus  Got.  Seymour  continues : 

"  Let  us  take  oare  that  v>e  do  not  mistake 
passion  and  pr^udioe  and  partisan  purposes 
for  principle.  The  cry  of  'no  compromise'  ia 
false  in  morals ;  it  is  treason  to  the  spii-it  of 
tiie  Constitution ;  it  is  infidelity  in  religion : 
the  cross  itself  is  a  compromise,  and  is  plead- 
ed by  many  who  refuse  all  charity  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  ia  the  vital  principle  of 
social  existence ;  it  unites  the  family  circle ; 
it  sustains  the  chnroh,  and  upholds  national' 

"  But  the  Espublicana  complain  that,  hav- 
ing won  a  victory,  we  ask  tbera  to  surren- 
der its  fKiita.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  give 
up  any  political  advantaga  We  urge  mea- 
sures which  ore  demanded  by  the  honor  and 
the  safety  of  our  Union,  Can  it  be  that  they 
are  less  ooncernod  than  we  are  ?  Will  they 
admit  that  they  have  intei'ests  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ?  Are 
tliey  making  sacrifices,  when  they  do  that 
which  is  requh-ed  by  the  common  welfare  ?" 

Had  New  England  and  some  other 
of  the  Fremont  States  revolted,  or 
threatened  to  revolt,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1856,  proclaiming  that  they 
woidd  never  recognize  nor  obey  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  President,  unless  ample 
guarantees  were  accorded  them  that 
Kansas  should  thenceforth  be  regard- 
ed and  treated  as  a  Free  Tenitory  or 
State,  would  any  prominent  Demo- 
crat have  tlma  insisted  that  this  de- 
mand should  be  complied  with  ? 
"Would  he  have  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Freedom  or  Slavery  m  Kan- 
sas should  be  submitted  to  a  direct 
populai'  vote,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  civil  war  ?  Yet  Gov.  Sey- 
mour demanded  the  submission  of 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  such 
a  vote,  under  circumstances  wherein 
(as  Gov.  Seward  had  so  forcibly  sta- 
ted) "  the  ailment  of  fear"  was  the 
onlj  one  relied  on,  and  Kepublieans 
were  to  be  coeirced  into  voting  for 
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that  Compromise,  or  staying  away 
from  the  polls ;  iiot  that  their  con- 
victions had  changed  one  iota,  but 
because  they  could  only  thus  avert 
the  unutterable  woes  and  horrors  of 
a  gigantic  and  desperate  civil  war. 

Mr.  James  8.  Thayer  (a  Whig  of 
other  days)  followed  in  a  speech 
which  lu'ged  the  call,  hy  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  a  constitutional  State  Con- 
vention, to  march  abreast  with  simi- 
lar Conventions  in  the  Border  Slave 
States,  in  quest  of  "  some  plan  of  ad- 
justment on  this  great  qu^tion  of 
difference  between  the  North  and 
the  Soutli."     He  continued : 

"  If  we  cannot,  wa  eaa  at  least,  in  an  au- 
thoritative way  and  a  praotieal  manner,  arrive 
at  the  basia  of  a  peaceable  separation  [re- 
newed cheers] ;  we  oau  at  least  by  discussion 
enlighten,  settle,  and  concentrate  the  pnblio 
sentiment  in  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
this  question,  and  save  it  fi-om  that  fear- 
ful current,  tliat  cirouitouply,  but  certainly, 
sweeps  madly  on,  through  the  narrow  goi'ge 
of  'the  enfoi'cement  of  the  laws,'  to  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  civil  war.  [Oheere.] 
Against  this,  under  all  eireuinstanoes,  in 
every  place  and  form,  we  must  now  and  at 
all  times  oppose  a  resolute  and  unfaltering 
resistance.  The  public  mind  will  bear  the 
avowal,  and  let  us  make  it— that  if  a  revolu- 
tion of  force  is  to  begin,  it  ihall  l>e  inaugu- 
raled  at  hotne.  [Cheers.J  And  if  the  in- 
coming Administration  shall  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  line  of  policy  that  has  been 
foreshadowed,  we  announce  that,  when  tije 
hand  of  Black  Eepnblieanism  turns  to  blood- 


red,  and  seeks  fi-om  the  fragment  of  the 
Constitution  to  construct  a  scaffolding  for 
co&rcion — another  name  for  execution — we 
will  reverse  the  order  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  save  the  blood  of  the  people  hy 
making  those  who  would  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  ten-or  the  first  victims  of  a  national  goil- 
lotine.'    [Enthusiastic  applause.]" 

!Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  argue 
that  Southern  Secession,  under  the 
eircuraatances,  was  justified  by  ur- 
gent considerations  of  necessity  and 
safety.     He  said ; 

"  The  Democratic  and  Fnion  party  at  the 
North  made  the  issue  at  the  last  election 
with  the  Eepuhhoan  party  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  success,  and  the  estubliahiiient  of 
their  policy,  the  Southern  States  not  only 
would  go  ont  of  the  Union,  but  would  have 
adequate  cause  for  doing  so.  [Applause.] 
Who  of  us  believed  that,  witli  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  avowed 
policy  was  no  more  slave  States,  no  further 
extension  of  Slavery,  and  asserting  the  power 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  it  in  all  the 
territories,  that  the  Southern  States  would 
remfun  in  the  Union  f  It  seems  to  me,  tires 
encompassed  and  menaced,  they  could  not, 
with  safety  to  their  largest  interest,  and  any 
prudent  consideration  for  their  future  con- 
dition and  wetfftre,  continue  in  the  confed- 
eracy. What  would  become,  in  twenty-flve 
yeai's,  of  8.000,000  of  white  people  and 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  with  their  natural  in- 
crease, walled  in  hy  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion, besieged  and  threatened  by  a  pai'ty 
holding  the  seats  of  Tederai  power  and  pat- 
ronage, that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  President  elect,  must  'arrest  tiie  further 
spread  of  Slavery,'  and  place  the  institution 
itself '  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  satis- 
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Maine,  not  a  Democrat  will  be  found  who  will 

rdse  an  atm  against  his  bcetbran  of  the  South. 

Jrom  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  let  the 

cry  of  the  Democracy  be,  CoupbOmisb  oh  Puics- 

iSLB  Separation." 

The  Deiroit  Free  Press  of  February  3d  or  4th 
(copied  into  The  OineiimaH  Enquirer  of  Pebruaiy 
6th),  more  boldly  and  frankly  s^d: 

"  We  can  tell  the  Republic^i  Legislature,  and 


the  Republican  Administration  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Republican  party  everywhere,  oixe  thing; 
that,  if  tlie  refusal  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty 
laws  shall  be  persisted  in,  and  if  there  sbaU  not 
be  a  change  in  (he  present  seemitig  purpose  to 
yield  to  no  accommodation  of  the  National  diffi- 
culties, aod  if  troops  shall  be  raised  mtheNortih 
to  march  against  the  people  of  the  South,  a  fire 
in  (lie  rear  wUl  be  opened  itpore  sveh  troops,  which 
wiU  either  stop  their  march  allogetlier,  or  wonder- 
fuVig  accelerate  it, 

"In  other  words,  if,  in  the  present  i>osture  of 
the  Republican  party  toward  the  National  diffi- 
ouKJes,  war  shall  be  waged,  Huii  wir  fsill  he 
fiugU  m  the  NorSi.  We  warn  it  that  tte  con- 
fliot,  which  it  is  precipitating,  wiU  not  be  with 
the  South,  but  with  tens  of  lluiasands  of  people  m 
Sie  North.  When  civil  war  shall  come,  it  wih  be 
here  m  Michigan,  siid  here  in  Detroit,  and  in 
every  ^Northern  State." 
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fied  in  the  belief  that  it  b  in  the  com-ae  of 
ultimate  estiactionf 

"This  is  the  position  I  took,  with  313,000 
voters  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  tlie 
6tii  of  November  last.  I  shall  not  recede 
from  it;  having  admitted  that,  in  a  certain 
contingency,  the  Slave  States  would  have 
just  and  adequate  oausea  for  a  separadou. 
Now  that  the  contingency  has  happened,  I 
shall  not  withdraw  that  admission,  because 
they  have  been  nnwiae  or  nni-easonable  ia 
the  '  time,  mode,  and  measure  of  redress.' 
[Applause.] 

"  Aside  from  paruculai"  acts  that  do  not 
admit  of  any  justification,  those  who  imagine 
that  the  Southern.  States  do  not  well  know 
what  they  are  about,  forget  that  they  have 
heenforfifteen  years  looking  at  tliis  thi  ng  with 
all  its  importance  to  their  largest  interest,  as 
well  as  to  their  safety,  and  mistake  the  deep 
and  deliberate  movement  of «  revolution  for 
the  mere  accidents  and  incidents  which  al- 
ways accompany  it.  [Applause.]  There  are 
some  Democrats  and  TIniou  men  who,  when 
the  fever  for  a  flght  has  subsided,  will  wake 
up  and  wonder  that  they  mistook  the  mad- 
ness of  passion  for  the  glow  of  patriotism. 
Again ;  we  should  consider  that,  whatever 
may  be  our  construction  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  live,  as  to  any  right  under  it 
for  one  or  more  States  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  when  six  States,  by  the  deliberate, 
formal,  authoritative  action  of  their  people, 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  nine  others  say  that  that  dissolu- 
taon  shall  be  final  if  the  seceding  members 
BO  choose,  announcing  to  the  North,  'No 
interference ;  we  stand  between  you  and 
them.'  Oan  you  bring  them  back?  Not 
Enfbroement  of  the  laws  in  six  States  is  a 
war  with  fifteen.  And,  after  all,  to  speak 
plainly  on  this  subject,  and  reveal  tiie  true 
secret  of  the  utter  repugnance  of  the  people 
to  resort  to  any  coercive  measures,  it  is 
within  their  pldn  judgment  and  practical 
common  sense,  that  the  very  momeot  you 
go  outdde  the  narrow  circle  of  the  written 
letter  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  confronted  with 
the  great  world  of  facts,  and  find  this  is  not 
a  consolidated  government;  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  people  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  now  attached  to  it,    [Applause.]" 


Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
"coercion"  in  terms  which  go  far 
to  elucidate  the  outcry  since  made 
against  alleged  usurpations  and  dis- 
regard of  personal  rights  in  dealing 
with  partisans  of  the  Kobellion,  Said 
he: 


"It  is  announced  that  the  Eepublioan 
Administration  wiE  enfoi'ce  the  laws  against 
and  in  all  the  acceding  States.  A  nice  dis- 
crimination must  be  exercised  in  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  this  duty :  not  a  hair's  bi-eadth 
outside  the  mark.  Ton  remember  the  story 
of  William  Tell,  who,  when  the  condition  waa 
imposed  upon  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  own  child,  after  he  had  per- 
formed the  task,  he  let  fall  an  airow.  'For 
what  is  that!'  said  Gesler,  'To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy !'  [Cheers.]  Let 
one  wrow  winged  by  the  Federal  bow  stiike 
the  heart  of  an  American  citizen,  and  who 
can  number  the  avenging  darts  that  will 
cloud  the  heavens  in  the  conflict  that  will 
ensue!  [Prolonged  applause.]  What,  then, 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New  York? 
What  shall  we  say  to  our  poople  when  we 
come  to  meet  this  state  of  facts  ?  That  the 
Union  must  be  preserved.  But  if  that 
cannot  be,  what  then!  PeaceaJiie  separa- 
tion. [Applaus&]  Pahiful  and  humiliating 
88  it  is,  let  us  temper  it  with  all  we  oan  of 
love  and  kindness,  so  that  we  may  yet  be 
left  in  a  eompai'atively  piMsperous  condi- 
tion, in  friendly  relations  with  another  Con- 
federacy.    [Cheers.]" 

The  Committee  on^Resolutions  hav- 
ing reported,  the  venerable  ex-Chan- 
cellor, Eeuben  H.  Walworth,  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  in  support  of 
the  second,  wMch  earnestly  depreca- 
ted civil  war ;  saying : 

"  Civil  War  will  not  restore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  forever,  its  reconstractiou." 

Said  the  ex-Chancellor : 

"  It  would  be  as  brutal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
send  men  to  butcher  our  own  brothers  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  it  would  be  to  massacre 
them  in  the  Northern  States.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  is  onr  duty  to,  and  we  must, 
enforce  the  laws.  But  why — and  what  laws 
are  to  be  enforced!  There  were  laws  that 
were  to  be  enforced  in  the  time  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  and  the  British  Parliament 
and  Lord  North  sent  armies  here  to  enforce 

"  But  what  did  Washington  say  in  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  those  laws!  That 
man — honored  at  home  and  abroad  more 
than  any  other  man  on  earth  ever  was  hon- 
ored— did  he  go  for  enforcing  the  laws? 
No,  he  went  to  i-esist  laws  that  were  oppres- 
sive against  a  free  people,  and  against  the 
injustice  of  which  they  rebelled.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

"Did Lord  Chatham  go  for  enforcing  the 
laws !    No,  he  gloried  in  defence  of  the  lib- 
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erties  of  America.  He  made  that  memo- 
rable deolaratioii  ia  t!ie  British  Parliament, 
'If  I  was  an.  Ameiioan  citizen  instead  of 
being  as  I  am,  an  Englishman,  I  never  wonld 
submit  to  such  laws — never,  never,  never!' 
[ProloQged  applanse.]" 

A  single  voice  was  raised  in  dissent 
from  these  inculcations.  A  Mr.  El- 
Beffer  having  proposed  to  amend  one 
of  the  reported  resolutions  by  an  as- 
sertion tliat,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  "  use  force," 
"tmder  the  specious  and  xmtenable 
pretense  of  enforcing  the  laws,"  it 
would  "plunge  the  nation  into  civil 
war,"  and  been  warmly  supported 
therein  by  Mr.  Thayer  and  others, 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Clinton,'  of  Buffalo, 
rose  in  opposition,  and  said : 

"  We  aU  agree  in  detesting  the  very 
thought  of  war,  [Applause.]  Bat  ia  oni- 
oouafcry  gone!  Is  the  Union  dissolved!  Is 
thei-e  no  government  binding  these  States 
in  pea«e  and  harmony  1  Why,  the  proposi- 
tion was  before  you,  ten  minutes  ago,  that 
&h  Union  was  dissolved,  and  you  voted  it 
down.  Grod  grant  it  may  for  ever  continue ! 
[Applause.]  Oh  1  let  us  oonciliate  our  erring 
brethren,  who,  under  a  strange  delusion, 
have,  as  they  say,  seceded  from  us ;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  do  not  letna  hum.ble  tfieglorions 

foveriiment  under  wiiioh  we  have  been  so 
appy  ].;— which  has  done,  and,  if  we  will  by 
judicioas  means  suatain  it,  will  yet  do,  so 
much,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  [Ap- 
planie.] 

"Gentlemen:  I  hate  to  use  a  word  that 
would  offend  my  Southern  brother,  emng 
as  lie  does;  but  we  have  reached  a  time 
when,  as  a  laan — if  you  please,  as  a  Demo- 
ci'at — I  must  use  plaiu  tei-ms.  There  is  no 
euoh  thing  as  l^al  secession.  There  is  no 
Buoh  thing,  I  say,  unless  it  ia  a  secession 
whioh  is  authorized  fay  the  original  com- 
pact,— and  the  OonstiCntion  of  these  United 
States  was  intended  to  form  a  firm,  and  per- 
petual Union.  [Oheers.]  Ihei-e  is  no  war- 
rant for  it  in  the  Oonstitution.  "Where,  then, 
do  yon  flad  the  wan-ant  for  it?  It  is  in  tlie 
unhappy  delusion  of  our  Sonthsm  brethren, 
who  doubt  our  love  for  them  and  our  attach- 
ment to~the  Oonstitution.  Let  us  removo 
that  illnsion.  We  will  try  to  do  it.  But  if 
seceaaioa  be  not  lawful,  oh  I  what  is  it  I  I 
use  the  term  reluotantly  but  trnly — it  is  re- 
bellion!    [Ories  of 'No!  Sol  revolution.'] 


It  i.^  rebellion  I  rebellion  agaiuat  the  noblest 
government  that  man  ever  framed  for  his 
own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world." 
"  [A  Voice:  We  are  all  rebels,  then.]" 
"Jndgo  Olintoh:  Maybe  so,  sir.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  secession  doctrine  is  not  a  n&v 
thing.  The  people  have  passed  upon  it^ 
They  passed  upon  it  in  the  last  war.  Ton 
may  do  what  yon  please,  my  friend;  but  I 
never,  never  can  ba  prevailed  upon  to  see, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  by  any  impulse 
of  feeUng,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
not  what  the  people  of  the  Union  pronounced 
it — a  damnable  treason,  [Applause.]  What 
is  it — this  secession !  I  am,  not  speaking  of 
the  men.  I  love  the  men,  but  I  hate  trea^ 
son.  What  is  it,  but  the  nulliflcation  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  I  A  threat  to  rejject  them, 
in  arms  I  It  is  nulliflcation  by  tha  wliole- 
sale.  T,  for  one,  have  venerated  Andebiv 
Jaoksoh,  and  my  blood  boiled,  in  old  time, 
when  that  brave  patriot  and  soldier  of  De- 
mocracy said — 'The  Union— it  must  and 
shaO  be  preserved  I'  [Load  applause.]  Pre- 
serve it !  Preserve  it  I  Why  should  we 
preserve  it,  if  it  would  be  the  thing  that 
these  gentlemen  would  make  it — that  this 
amendment  would  make  it  I  Why  should 
we  love  a  government  that  has  no  dignity 
and  no  power!  [Applause.]  Admit  the 
doctrine,  and  what  have  yon?  A  govern- 
ment that  no  man  who  is  a  fi-eeman  ought 
to  be  content  for  one  day  to  live  under. 
Admit  it,  and  any  State,  of  its  own  sovereign 
will,  may  retire  from  the  Union  I  Look  at 
it  fora  moment.  Ooagresa,  for  just  cause, — 
forfree  trade  or  sailor's  rights — declares  wai-. 
Oh  I  where  is  your  governmeati  Why 
should  it  I  What  right  has  it  to  declare 
war !  The  Constitution  invested  that  power 
in  it,  bnt  one  State  says, '  War  is  not  for  me — 
I  secede.'  And  so  anotherand  another,  and 
the  government  is  rendered  powerless.  *  *  * 
"I  uuderstand  this  amendment  to  have 
this  point,  and  ao  other.  It  is  perfectly  nu- 
gatory and  useless,  unless  it  has  this  point, 
because  all  the  other  points  for  which  it  can 
provide  are  already  provided  for  ia  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  this :  You  sliall  use  no  force  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  United  States,  to 
retain  it  in  yoarpossessioa,  or  to  collect  yom* 
revenue  for  the  common  benefit,  and  the 
payment  of  the  common  debt.  Kow,  I  am 
.willing  to  say,  that  the  government  is  false 
to  itself,  false  to  us,  and  false  to  ab,  if  it 
should  use  more  than  necessary  force  for 
these  purposes;  bnt  I  ata  not  prepared  to 
humble  the  general  government  at  the  feet 
of  the  seceding  States.  [Applause.]  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  to  tlie  government^  '  Yoa 
must   abaadoa    your   property — you    must 


sSonofthe  jlluatrioaa  Do  Wirt  Cliuton. 
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eiliation,"  and  requests  tlie  Legisla- 
ture to  take  steps  toward  the  Bum- 
mouing  of  a  Convention  of  the  Btat^. 
The  seventh  Tug^  a  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia for  a  meeting  of  Commissioners 
at  "Washington,  and  asts  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners thereto ;  and,  in  case  of 
its  failure,  names  seven  eminent  citi- 
zens— not  one  of  them  a  Republican — 
as  such  Commissioners.  The  eighth 
implores  "  the  States  in  the  attitude 
of  secession  to  stay  the  sword  and 
save  the  nation  from  civil  war,"  so  as 
to  give  time  for  perfecting  a  compro- 
mise ;  appealing  also  to  the  non- 
seeeded  Southern  States  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  th^e  resolutions 
to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legis^ 
lature,  as  also  to  correspond  with 
other  States ;  and  then  the  Conven- 
tion adjom-ned,  after  empowering  its 
President  to  reconvene  it  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 


cease  to  collect  the  revennea,  because  jou 
are  threatened  1' 

"In  other  woi'dB,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
me — and  I  kaow  I  speak  the  wishes  of  my 
conatituents,— that,  while  I  nhhor  coercion, 
in  one  sense,  as  war,  I  wish  to  preserve  tiie 
dignity  of  the  government  of  these  United 
States  as  well.    [Applause.]" 

Mr.  Elseffer's  amendment  was 
thereupon  withdrawn,  and  the  origi- 
nal resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 

They  are  eight  in  number ;  where- 
of the  first  affirms  that  "  the  crisis 
into  which  the  countiy  has  been 
thrown"  has  been  produced  by  "  the 
conflict  of  sectional  passions ;"  and 
that  tlie  calamities  now  imminent  of 
civil  war  can  only  be  averted  by  eon- 
cessions.  The  second  condemns  a 
resort  to  civil  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  asserting  that 
"  civil  war  will  not  rratore  the  Union, 
but  will  defeat,  for  ever,  its  recon- 
stmction,"  The  third  calls  for  con- 
ciliation, concession,  and  compromise, 
declaring  that "  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  refuse  them."  The  foiu'th  declares 
that  it  is  enunently  £t  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in 
the  Border  States.  The  flflii  approves 
of  the  Crittenden  proposition,  and 
urges  that  it  be  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  a  vote  of  the  electoi-s 
of  this  State.  The  sixth  urges  upon 
3  "  adequate  measures  of  con- 


The  action  of  this  Convention  -was 
of  great  moment  under  two  distinct 
aspects ;  first,  as  indicating  truly  and 
clearly  the  light  in  wliieh  the  Seces- 
sion movement  was  regarded  by  the 
'  conservative'  politicians  of  the 
]!^orth ;  *  secondly,  as  reveahng  to  the 


*  The  Albany  Argus,  for  esample,  of  Hovember 
10, 18S0— four  daya  after  the  election,  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— thus  clearly  and  temperately  ospresaed 
tho  view  generally  taken  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment by  the  Demooratia  journala  of  the  Free 
States  r    ■ 

"  "We  are  not  at  all  Bnrprised  at  the  manifeata- 
13  of  feeling  aC  the  Sonth.     We  espacted  and 

;  and  for  so  doing  were  diarged  by 

the  KopuDlican  press  with  favoring  disunion; 
wliQe,  in  fact,  we  simply  correctly  appreciated, 
the  feeling  of  that  section  of  the  Union.  We 
sympathizo  witli  and  justify  the  South,  as  fer  BB 
this — their  rights  have  been  invaded  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  possible  witliin  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  beyond  this  Umit,  their  feel- 


ings have  been  insijlted  and  their  interests  and 
honor  assailed  by  almost  every  possible  form  of 
denimeiatkm  and  inveotive ;  and,  if  we  deemed  it 
certain  that  the  real  aninais  of  the  Eepublioon 
party  could  be  carried  into  the  administration  of 
tha  Eederal  Govemmeat,  and  become  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  nation,  we  sliould  think 
that  all  tlie  instincts  of  eelf-preservation  and  of 
manhood  rightMly  impelled  them  to  a  resort  to 
revolution  aiid  a  separation  from  tlie  Union,  and 
we  would  api]laud  tiiera  and  wish  them.  God 
speed  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  remedy." 

In  the  same  spirit,  The  Rochester  Unum,  two 
or  tiiree  days  later,  argued  tliat  the  threatened 
secession  of  tho  Slave  States  was  but  a  counter- 
poise of  the  Personal  Liberty  bills  and   other 
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Sonth  the  probable  action  of  those 
'  conservatives,'  should  the  tTniou  be 
constrained  to  defend  itself  by  force 
against  a  slaveholding  effort  for  its 
disintegration  and  overthrow.  And, 
"wliatever  may  have  been  the  intent 
of  those  assembled,  it  is  certain  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mesers. 
Parker,  A:  B.  Johnson,  Seymonr, 
Thayer,  etc.,  and  the  approving  re- 
Bponsewhiclithey  elicited,  were  hailed 
by  the  engineers  of  Secession  as  proof 
positive  that  they  wonld  either  not 
be  forcibly  opposed  at  all,  or  -would 
have  no  difficulty  in  overcoming,  by 
the  help  of  their  sympathizing  friends 
and  allies    in  the  Free    Stat^,  any 


rcaiatance  to  their  purpose  that  might 
be  offered."  Mr.  Iloscoe  Conkling 
attests  that,  when  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  reached  Washington, 
they  were  hailed  with  undisguised 
exaltation  by  the  Secessionists  still 
lingering  in  the  halls  of  Congress; 
one  of  whom  said  to  him  triumphant- 
ly, "  If  your  President  should  attempt 
coercion,  he  will  have  more  opposi- 
tion ai  tJte  North  than  he  can  over- 


The  "  Peace  Conference,"  or  Con- 
gress, so  called,  was  assembled  on  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Legislar 


f  at  the 
North.     Said  The  Uhioa  : 

"  Restricting  our  remarlis  to  actual  yiolationa 
of  liie  Constitution,  the  North  lutTeled  the  way, 
aod  for  a  long  period  have  been  iks  sole  offenders 
or  aggressors.  For  many  years,  laws  liave  been, 
on  tlje  statute-boolta  of  Northern  States,  which 
were  paased  with  the  avowed  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  '  dehvering  up'  of  fligitive  slaves,  which 
the  Conatitution  says,  'shall  be  delivered  up.' 
Owing  to  their  different  circumstances,  Nortkern 
BtatBB  have  been  enabled  to  secure  their  che- 
rished object  by  violatmg  the  Consdtution  in  a 
■way  ihat  does  not  necessitate  secession  from,  ot 
B,  dissolution  of,  the  Union.  Owing  to  thdr 
peculiar  (aroumstances,  the  Sauthem  States  can- 
not retaliate  upon  the  North  without  taking 
ground  for  secession  frara  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Bul^  in  resorting  to  this  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,  they  simply  followed  the 
ei^nple  set  by  Northern  States  ia  violating  the 
CanelHuiion  lo  such  an  ex^t  as  tkey  deem  neces- 
sary lo  secure  ffieir  objects.  The  Northern  States 
stopped  at  one  ^ven  point  in  their  career  of 
nulljioatJon,  because  they  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  going  farther.  The  Southern  States  propose 
to  stop  at  another  given  point,  which,  in  tiieir 
judgment,  is  indicated  by  the  necessities  of  their 

'  The  Albany  Argus  of  Nov.  12,  ISSO,  said: 
"  Should  secession  from  the  Union  be  actu^y 
attempted  by  South  Carolina  alone,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  other  States,  it  will  be  amostimportant 
question  for  the  present  and  next  Administra- 
tion, how  it  shall  be  treated.  Shall  it  be  met  by 
force  ?  Shsll  the  military  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  employed  to  retain  seceding  States 
within  the  Union,  and  compel  them  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  tiie  Constitu- 
tion ?  Waiving,  in  what  we  now  have  to  say, 
all  question  about  the  right  of  secession,  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  matter  of  practical  administration, 


neither  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Mr.  Linooln  will  em- 
ploy force  against  the  secedir^  Stales.  If  Soutli 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State.  tJiroiigh  a  conven- 
tion of  her  people,  sliall  formally  separate  her- 
self Qrom  the  Union,  probably  both  fiie  present 
and  the  next  Eiecutive  will  simply  let  her  abne, 
and  quietly  allow  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  her  hmits  to  be  suspended. 
Any  other  course  would  be  madness ;  as  it  wonld 
at  ofice  enlist  all  the  Sootliem  States  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  plunge  liie  whole  country  into  a 
rovil  war.  The  first  gun  fired  in  the  way  of 
forcing  a  seceding  State  back  to  her  allegiance 
to  the  Union,  would  probably  prove  the  knell  of 
its  final  dismemberment.  As  a  matter  of  policy 
and  wisdom,  therefore,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  we  should  deem  resort  to  force 
most  disastrous." 

« Tlie  New  York  Rerald  of  November  9tii— the 
third  day  after  that  of  the  Preaidentitd  election — 
in  its  leading  editorial,  had  said : 

"For  ikr  less  than  this  [the  election  of  Lin- 
coln], our  fathers  seceded  from  Great  Britam; 
and  they  left  revoluSion  orgaiiiaed  in  enery  Stale,  to 
aet  JBheneEer  it  d  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  confederation  is  held  together  only  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Each  State  ia  oi^nized  as  a  com- 
plete government,  holding  the  purse  and  wield- 
ing tiie  sword,  possessijig  the  right  to  break  Sie  tie 
of  Sie  confederation  as  a  nation  might  break  a  treaty, 
and  to  r^rel  coercion,  as  a  naUon  might  repel  invor 
sioa.  *  «  *  Coercion,  if  it  were  possible,  is  out 
of  the  question." 

The  Charleston.  Oourier  of  November,  1860, 
formaljon  of  Military  organiza- 
9  parts  of  tiie  North  in  defense  of 
.  rights,'  Allentown,  Pa,,  wai  'ipei'i- 
aa  one  of  the  points  at  which  suth  forces 
3  mastering  and  drilling. 
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ture  of  Virginia,'  and  convened"  in 
Washington  one  month  prior  to 
Mr,  Lincoln's  inauguration.  Thir- 
teen Free  States  were  represented, 
viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachxisetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa ;  and  seven  Slave 
States,  viz, :  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  Ex-Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  it 


"Eesohed,  That  a  Committee  of  one  from 
each  State  be  appointed  by  the  Coramissioa- 
ers  thereof,  to  be  Bominated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represent- 
ed, and  all  propositions  for  the  adjustment 
of  existing  difficulties  between  States ;  with 
authority  to  report  what  they  may  deem 
right,  necessary,  aad  proper,  to  restore  har- 
mony and  preserve  the  Union;  and  that  they 
report  on  or  before  Friday." 

This  Committee  "was  composed  as 


Maine,  Lot  ¥.  Morrill ;  JVew  BimipsMre, 
Asa  Fowler ;   Vei'mont,  Hiland  Hail ;  Mas- 


saehuaeifSy  Franois  B,  Orowninshield ;  Bhode 
lalandf  Samuel  Ames;  CotmecUeut,  Eoger 
8.  Baldwin;  JVewTiw^  David  Dudley  Field; 
Nejp  Jersey,  Peter  D.  Vroom;  Pennsyloa- 
miit,  Thomas  White;  OSic,  Thomas  Ewing ; 
Indiana,  Charles  B.  Smith;  lUmois,  Ste- 
phen F.  Logan ;  Iowa,  James  Harlan ;  Deln- 
v>are,  Daniel  M.  Bates ;  North  C'aroUna, 
Thomas  Euffin ;  Virginia,  James  A.  Seddon ; 
Kentachu,  Si.m»  Guthrie;  Maryland,  Eev- 
erdy  Johnson ;  Tm,nemee,  F.  E.  ZolUcoffer ; 
Missouri,  A.  "W.  Doniphan. 

Mr,  Gnthrie,  from  the  majority  of 
said  Committee,  on  the  15th,  made  a 
report,  recommending  several  amend- 
ments to  be  ingrafted  on  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  which  amendments, 
as  perfected  and  voted  on  by  the 
Conference,  will  hereafter  bo  given. 

Gov.  Roger  S,  Baldwin  [Republi- 
can], of  Connecticut,  made  a  dissent- 
ing report ;  recommending  that,  in- 
stead of  the  aforesaid  amendments, 
tliis  body  adopt  and  recommend  the 
suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky— that  of  a  General  Convention 
of  the  States.  [His  proposition  wiU 
be  given  in  full,  in  connection  with 
its  disposal  by  the  Conference.] 

Mr.  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
made  another  minority  report,  where- 
in Jie  affirms  that  the  majority  report 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  Virginia, 


'  Adopted  Jaauary   19,   1861. 

So  early  aa  Sov.  30, 1860,  Gov.  John  Letcher, 
of  Vii^inia,  who,  aa  a  Douglas  Democrat  and 
former  anti-Slavery  man,  was  regarded  ob  among 
the  most  moderate  of  Southern  politicians,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Ooioa  letter  from  Sev.  Lewis  P.  Clover, 
a  Democrat  of  Springfield,  HI.,  had  said : 

"  I  now  consider  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Union 
absolutely  certain.  South  Carolina  will  secede  ; 
and  the  diain,  oq«b  broken,  is  not  very  likely  to 
beTeQuited.  *  *  *  Unless  somethiag  shall  be 
speedily  do  is  to  quiot  the  apprehensions  of  the 
South,  the  Union  is  gone  beyond  all  hope." 

Mr.  Clover  replied,  stating  that  he  had  shown 
Got,  L,'3  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  (who  asked  Mr. 
0.|  whether  it  was  just  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  Personal  Liberty  bills,  etc.,  which  he  had 
nerer  favored),  Mid  trusting  that  the  President 
elect  would  "be  found  a  fiieud  to  the  South." 


Gov.  Latoher  responded  (Doc. 

"I  regard  t 
beyond  a  cont   ^ 

have  lost  all  liope,  as  I  see  no  diapositioi 
free  States  to  adjust  the  controversy,  'ft  e  nave 
just  heard  from  Washington  Uiat  the  Eepubli- 
cans  have  presented  their  ultimatum;  attd  I  say 
to  you,  in  sincerity  ^ld  sorrow,  that  it  will  never 

of  every  hundred  in  Virginia  will  repudiate  it 
with  acorn.  Oonservative  as  I  am,  and  laboring 
aa  I  bare  been  for  montha  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment, before  I  will  assent  to  Ihat  proposition,  I 
will  welcome  dvil  war  with  all  ita  horrors.  It 
would  be  dishonorable  in  the  South  to  accept  it ; 
and  my  motto  is,  'Death  before  dishonor.' " 

Such  wore  the  Soviliem  Unianisls  whom  the 
Bepuhlioans  were  eipooted  to  conciliate,  and 
stigmatized  as  repelling'. 
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gave  less  to  the  South 
than  even  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise; whereas,  Virginia  required  the 
whole  of  that,  and  something  more. 
He  proposed  sundry  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  addition 
to  the  guarantee  to  Slavery,  forever, 
of  all  territory  south  of  36°  30';  one 
of  which  secures  to  every  slaveholder 
the  right  to  talie  his  slave  through 
any  non^laveholding  State  or  terri- 
tory, in  posing  from  one  slavehold- 
ing  State  or  territory  to  another ;  and 
also  secures  to  him  protection  for  his 
slaves  ss.  property,  while  at  sea  on  such 
a  journey.    Another  is  in  these  words : 

"Abtiolb  *l.  Sec.  1.  Tlie  elective  fran- 
chise and  the  right  to  hold  office,  whether 
Federai,  State,  temtorial,  or  municipal,  shnJl 
not  he  esercieed  hy  persons  who  are,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  African  race." 

Another  of  these  amendments  pre- 
sume, and  recognizes,  the  right  of 
peaceable  State  secession,  undertak- 
ing to  guard  against  its  ahuses. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wiekliffe,  of  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  that  this  Convention 
request  tlie  several  States  which  have 
passed  Personal  Liberty  bills,  to  ab- 
rogate them ;  also,  that  they  allow 
slaves  to  be  carried  across  their  soil 
respectively. 

Mr.  Amos  Tueh  [Eepublican],  of 
New  Hampshh-e,  submitted  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  "  deploring  the  divisions  and 
distractions  that  now  afflict  our  coun- 
try," but  deprecating  secession  or  vio- 
lence, and  insisting  that "  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  properly 
understood  and  fairly  enforced,  is 
equal  to  every  exigency."  Mr.  Tuck's 
address  closed  with  three  resolutions ; 
which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Oov.  S,  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  this  Convention  adjourn 


to  the  4th  of  April,  to  enable  other 
States  to  be  represented  therein :  but 
this  was  not  agreed  to. 

Alter  several  days'  discussion  and 
consideration,  with  votes  upon  vari- 
ous amendments,  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  Committee's  report,  hy  striking 
out  §  T,  and  inserting  as  follows ; 

"Aktiolb  1.  No  State  shall  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
States,  giyen  in  a  Convention  of  the  States, 
oonTened  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  hy 
two-thirds  of  each  Honse  of  Congress." 


This  proposition  ^ 
follows: 


)  rejected,"  a 


Ai8 — OonnectJcut,  Illinoia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massaohnsett9,lirewYork,  We  w  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Kansas — 10. 

tfoEe— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  BTew  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvftuifl,  Ehode  Majid,  Teunessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  report  at  length 
coming  up  for  action  thereon,  Gov, 
Baldwin  moved  a  substitution  for  said 
report  of  his  proposition  aforesaid; 
which  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  TPAej'e<M,nnhappy  dLfferenoes  exist  which 
have  alienated  from  each  other  portions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  snoh  an 
estent  as  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  nation,  and  imptur  the  i-egnlar  and  effi- 
cient action  of  the  Government  within  the 
Bphereof  ita  constitutional  powers  and  duties; 

'■'■And,  whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kentuefey  has  made  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amendioenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States : 

"■'And,  lohereas,  it  is  believed  to  be  tlie 
opinion  of  the  people  of  other  States  tliat 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ai'c  or  may 
become  neoessaiy  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  every  section,  the  fidl 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  tlicir  rights  and  lib- 
erties, SO  fai'  as  fie  same  may  depend  for 
their  security  and  protection  on  the  powers 
granted  to  or  witliheld  from  the  General 
Gevernmejit,  in  pursuance  of  the  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained  and 
established: 

'^And  whereae,  it  may  be  expedient  that 
such  amendments  as  any  of  the  States  may 
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desire  to  have  proposed,  should  be  presented 
to  the  Convention  in  saoh  form  as  the  re- 
epective  States  desii-ing  the  same  raay  deem 
proper : 

"This  convention  does,  therefore,  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  to  unite  with 
Eentuciiy  in  her  application  to  Oongreaa  to 
call  a  Oonvention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  OonatitulJon  of  the  United  States,  to 
he  submitted  to  the  Legislatares  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  to  conventions  therein,  for 
ratification,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  he  proposed  by  Congress,  in 
aoeor^anoe  with  the  provision  in  tiie  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution  r" 
whieli  ■wae  defeated  Tdj  tlio  following 
vote: 

Ats— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maice, 
Massachusetia,  New  Yorli,  Hew  Hampshire, 
Vei-motiti — 8. 

KoES — Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Usr 
rjlaud,  Kissouri,  New  Jersey,  H"orth  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Virgiaia,  Kansas — 13. 

Mr.  Seddoii'B  projeet,  excluding 
that  part  which  provides  for  State 
eecessioii,  was  likewise  moved  as  a 
substitiite,  and  defeated  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote ; 

Ats — Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia-— 4. 

Nobs — Oonneoticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Wew  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Mr,  James  B.  Clay,"  of  Kentucky, 
now  moved  a  very  long  substitute, 
which  was  mibstantiaUy  Mr.  Seddon's 
over  again ;  which  was  rejected  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ays — Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia — 5. 

Noes — Connecticut,  Delaware,  IHinoia, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Ver- 
mont— 14. 

Mr.  Tuck's  proposition,  consisting 
of  an  address  and  three  resolves,  was 
now  moved  as  a  sutetitute.     His  re- 


"  1st.  Sesohed,  That  this  Convention  r 


oguize  the  well  understood  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States  gives 
no  power  to  Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  Slavei-y  in  any  of  the  States; 
and  we  are  asswed,by  abimdant  testimony, 
that  neither  of  the  great  political  organiza- 
tions esisting  in  the  countiy  contemplates  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  regard,  or  the  procnring  of  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  by  which  Congress,  or  any 
department  of  the  General  Government, 
shall  ever  have  jurisdiction  over  Slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

"Sd.  JSesohsd,  That  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  oi'der  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 
tablish jnatice,  insure  domestic  tranqnillify, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themaelvea  and  their  posterity ; 
and  when  the  people  of  any  State  are  not  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  intended  to 
be  seonred  to  tiiem  by  the  Constitntion,  or 
their  rights  under  it  ai-e  disregarded,  their 
tranqniility  disturbed,  their  prosperity  re- 
tarded, or  their  liberty  impei'iled,  by  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  fnll  and  adequate 
redress  can  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
snch  grievMices. 

"  3d.  Seaohed,  That  this  Convention  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislatures  of  tiie  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  follow  the  esample 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,  in  applying  to  Congress  to  cidl 
a  Convention  for  the  proposing  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pursnaut  to  the  fifth  article  thereof." 

The  Conference  refused  thus  to  sub- 
stitute, by  the  following  vote : 

Ays— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Mmne,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  NewHamp- 
shire,  Vennonf^-9. 

Noes — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Cai'olina,  Oliio, 
Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 11. 

The  question  was.  next  talten  on 
thef^rst  section  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  plan 
of  constitutional  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"SbctiowI.  In  all  the  present  territory 
of  tiie  United  States,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-sis  degrees  and  thhly  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  involmitary  servitude,  escept 
in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In 
all  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line, 
the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary 


"  Soa  of  Henry  Clay;  si 


a  prominent  Rebel ;  liiod  in  Canada  in  Januaiy,  1864. 
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Berrice  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shsill  rot 
be  changed;  nor  sholl  any  law  be  passed  by 
Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  preyent  the  taking  of  auoL  psraona 
from  any  of  tlie  States  of  this  Union  to  said 
territoi-y,  nor  to  impdr  tlie  rights  arisii^? 
ftom  aaid  relation;  but  the  same  shall  be 
Bubjeot  to  judicial  cognizance  ia  the  federal 
OOiwts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  territory  north  or 
south  of  said  line,  within  such  bomidary  as 
Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  a  pop- 
ulation eqnftl  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congi'ess,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govem- 
ment  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
TTnion  on  an  eqna!  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  or  without  involnntavy  servi- 
tude, as  the  constitution  of  sneh  State  may 
proTide." 

This  proposition  waa  affirmed  "  and 
recommended  by  tlie  following  vote : 
J^YS — Delawai'e,  Dlinois,  Eentucky,  Ma- 
ryland, New  Jersey,    Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Ehode  Island,  Tennessee— 9. 

Noes — Oonnecticnt,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
ohnsetts,  N'orth  Carolina,  New  " 
Vermont,  Virginia — 8, 

New  York,"  Indiana,  and 
were  equally  divided,  and  so  east  no 
vote.  The  section  was  declared 
adopted. 

Th^  aeoond  section  had  heen  so 
amended  during  the  debates  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

"SbotiohS.  No  tarritory  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  except  by  discovery, 
and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  de- 
pots, and  transit-routes,  without  the  ooncur- 
renea  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  fi-om 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude, 
and  a  minority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor 
shall  t«iTitory  be  acquii-ed  by  treaty,  unless 
the  votes  of  a  m^ority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned 
be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  msyority 
necessary  to  the  ratiftoation  of  such  treaty." 

Thia  was  likewise  adopted— JS^ew 
York  and  Kansas  being  still  divided 
— by  the  following  vote : 

Ai8 — Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ehode  Island.Tennesaee,  Vii^nia — 1 1 , 

NoKS — Oonnectaout,  Dlinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 


Massachuisetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont— 8. 

Mr.  Ghithrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third  section  of  his  Coin- 
inittee's  report ;  amended  by  the  Con- 
vention so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sbotioit  S.  Neither  the  Const!  n 

any  amendment  thereof  shall  be  d 

to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate  h 

or  control,  within  any  State,  th  ti  a 

established  or  recognized  by  the  law     h 
of  touching  persons  held  to  labor  o  un 

tary  service  therein,  nor  to  interfe     with 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  f 

Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Miiryland 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
raaiing  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just 
compensation ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere 
with  or  prohibit  repi'eseiitatives  and  others 
fl-om  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  retaining,  and  taiing^away,  per- 
sons so  held  to  labor  or  service;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involun- 
tary service  in  places  under  the  esclnsivo 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  es- 
tablished or  recognized;  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory  thei-eof 
where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law 
or  usage ;  and  the  right  dui-ing  transporta- 
tion, by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case 
of  distress,  shall  exist;  but  not  the  right  of 
transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the  laws  tbereot 
Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize 
any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held 
to  labor  or  service  than  on  land. 

"  The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  for 
sale,  or  placing  them  in  depots  to  be  after- 
wards transferred  to  otlier  places  for  sale  OB 
merchandise,  is  prohibited," 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote — New  York  and  Kan- 
sas not  voting,  because  eq^ually  di- 
vided: 

Avs~Delaware,  Illinois,  Eentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia— 12. 

Noes — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,    New  Hampshii'e,  Vermont 


"  February  27tb.       "  Through 
absence  from  ths  Conference  of  a  Eepublii 


CoQimissioDer,  [Mr,  David  Dudlty  Fluid]  leaving 
hia  colleagues  five  to  five. 
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Mr.  G-nthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fourth  section  of  the  re- 
port, which  had  been  so  amended  as 
to  read  thas : 

"  Sectios  4  The  third  paragrnpli  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Oonstytntion  shall  not  he  cooatrued  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  States,  hy  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  through  the  action  of  their  jndi- 
cial  and  ministerial  officera,  from  enforcing 
tbe  delivery  of  fugitives  from  lahor  to  the 
person  to  whom   such   service  or  labor  is 

This  also  was  carried,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote— New  York  and  Kansas 
still  equally  divided : 

At9 — Oonnecticat,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Keatncliy,  Maryland.  Misaonri,  New- 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir- 
giuia — 16. 

Noiw — Iowa,  Maine,  Maasachu setts,  !N"ow- 
Hanipshire— 4. 

Mr.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion oi'dosi  fifth  section  of  the  report, 
so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Section  5.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited ;  and  it  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United 
States  and  the  Tenitories  from  places  beyond 
the  limits  thereof." 

This  section  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Atb — Oonnecticut,  Delawai'e,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Eeiitncky,  Maryland,  Miasoni-i,  New- 
Jersey,  Ifew  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Kansas — 16. 

Nona — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia— 6. 

Mr.  Gnthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  svsth  section  of  the  report ; 
amended  thus : 

"8eotios6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth 
sections,  together  with  this  section  of  these 
mnendnienta,  and  the  third  pai'agraph  of  tlie 
second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tlie  thii-d  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fonrth  article  thereof, 
sliall  not  be  ameiided  or  abolished  withont 
the  consent  of  all  the  States." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote — Now  York  again  divided,  and 
not  voting ; 


Ays — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massaobasetts,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Vir^nia — 9. 

J£r.  Guthrie  next  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  seventh  section  of  the  re- 
port ;  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Sbctioh  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law  tliat  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fiiU  value  of  his  fugitive  from 
labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal,  or 
other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest 
such  fugitive,  was  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  mobs  or 
riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest, 
such  ftigilive  was  rescued  by  like  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  de- 
prtved  of  the  same;  and  the  acceptance  of 
Buoh  payment  shall  prenlade  the  owner  from 
further  claim  to  such  fiigitive.  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law  for  securing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  section  was  adopted  by  the 
foUowiug  vote — -New  York  still  di- 
vided: 

Ays — Delaware,  Klinois,  Indiana,  Een- 
tncky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Kansas — 12. 

Noes— Connect! cat,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia— 7. 

The  report  having  been  thus  adopt- 
ed by  sections.  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
demanded  a  vote  upon  the  entire 
plan  of  conciliation  together ;  which 
President  Tyler  decided  unnecessary, 
as  the  whole  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  sections. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, moved  the  following  independent 
proposition ; 

"■Hesoked,  As  the  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  highest  pohtioal  duty  ttf  every 
citizenof  the  United  States  ia  his  aHegiaaeo 
to  the  Federal  Government  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  ladies,  and  tb«t 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  e<Hiatitntional 
right  to  secede  therefkim,  or  toi  absolve  (fee 
citizens  of  such  State  from  their'  aliegfeace 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.", 

Mr,  Barringer,,  of  North  Carolina, 
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moved  that  this  proposition  do  lie  on 
the  table;  which  waa  defeated  by 
12  States  to  9 :  but,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Euffin,  of  Korth  Carolina,  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Franklin's  pro- 
position was  indefinitely  postponed, 
as  follows : 

Ays— Delaware,  Kentnoky,  Maryland, 
Missoari,  New  Jersey,  North  Oarolina,  Ohio, 
.Ehode  Island,  Tanneseee,  Virginia — 10. 

Nogs— Oonneeticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,    Mmne,    Massachusetts,    PennsylTa- 

Mr.  J,  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  moved 
once  more  his  proposition,  requiring 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
wberety  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  the  slavehoiding 
States  and  a  like  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  tbe  non-slaveholding  States 
is  required  to  give  validity  to  any  act 
of  the  Senate,  as  also  recognizing  and 
legalizing  State-secession  from  the 
Union  ;  wbich  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  the  propositions 
which  had  been  agreed  to : 

"  To  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States: 

"  The  Convention  aaaembled  upon  the  in- 
vitfttioji  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  a^uBfc 
the  unhappy  difiei-ences  which  now  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  TTnion  and  thi-eaten  ita  con- 
tinuance, make  known  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  their  body  convened 
in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  4th  instant, 
and  oontinned  in  session  until  the  2Tth. 

"There  were  in  the  body,  when  aotion 
was  taken  upon  that  which  is  here  submit- 
ted, one  hundred  and  thu'ty-three  Oommis- 
iioners,  representing  the  following  States; 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jei^ey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

■"  They  have  approved  what  is  herewith 
submitted,  and  respectfully  request  that 
your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  con- 
ventions in  the  States  as  an  article  of  amend- 
ment   to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


This  was  adopted;  and  President 
Tyler  requested  to  present  the  '  plan 
of  adjustment'  to  Congress  forthwith. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned 
without  day. 

The  above  plan  of  conciliation  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler  to  Vice-President  Breck- 
inridge, who  laid  it  before  the  Senate 
without  delay :  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  it  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  five,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  next  day. 

Mr,  Crittenden  reported  it  accord- 
ingly," Gov.  Seward,  from  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  said  Committee, 
presented  a  siibstitute  for  that  pro- 
ject, as  follows: 

"Ajoinf  resolution  eoneeming  a  National 
Con'Dention  to  propose  a/mendments  to  t!ie 
OoTtstituUen  qf  the  United  States. 

"  Whereas,  tiie  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have 
applied  to  Congress  to  call  a  Convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Oonatitntion 
of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

"  Be  it  Tsaokred,  etc,  That  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  other  States  be  invited  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  es- 
press  their  will  on  that  subject  to  Congress, 
in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  artiole  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  strenuously  objected  to  a  con. 
eideration  of  the  majority  report  at 
this  time ;  so  that  its  second  reading 
was  postponed  until  next  day ;  when, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  was 
made  the  special  order  for  noon  of 
the  day  following ;  when  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Lane,  of  Oregon,  made  a  long 
speech  against  'coercion,'  and  in 
favor  of  the  Southern  view  of  State 
Kighte,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  followed,  speaking  very 
strongly  and  earnestly  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  Union. 
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At  length,  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  voted— Teas  25; 
Nays  11 — to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this,  in  favor  of  the  House 
proposition  of  amendment,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  had  passed  that 
body ;  providing 

"that  no  amendinent  aiiall  be  made  to  the 
OoastitutioD.  which  will  tmthonze  or  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  interfere,  within  anj 
State,  with  the  domestic  institutioaa  there- 
of," etc. 

This  proposed  amendment  was 
finally  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 
Teas  24;  Nays  12;  as  follows: 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bigler, 
Brighb,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Doagias,  Foster, 
Grimeg,  Gwin,  Harlan,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  Eenn.edy,  Latham,  Mason,  Mor- 
rill, Nicholson,  Polk,  Pagh,  Eice,  Sebastian, 
Ten  Eyok,  and  Thomson— 24. 

KATS^Messra.  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Doolittle.  Durkee,  Foot,  King,  Snniner,Trnui- 
btdl,  Wade,  "Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 12. 

And  then  the  Senate  returned  to 
t!ie  consideration  of  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  for  which  Mr.  Clark's 
proposition,  already  given,"  was  again 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  voted 
down :  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  22. 

Finally,  Mr.  Crittenden  moved 
that  the  J'eace  Conference  proposi- 
tion be  substituted  for  his  own  origi- 
nal project  of  eoncihation ;  which  the 
Senate  refused,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Crittenden,  Douglaa,  Har- 
lan, Jolinson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Mor- 
rill, and  Thomson — T. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bingham, 
Bright,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Fessenden, 
Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Lane, 
Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Eiee, 
Sebastian,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Wigfall,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson- 28. 

So  the  Senate,  by  four  to  one,  dis- 
posed of  the  scheme  of  tlio  Peace 
Commissioners,  and  proceeded  to 
vote,  directly  liiei-eafter,  on  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden's original  proposition,  which 


-Yeas  19 ,  Najs  '. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference were  likewise  presented  to 
the  House,"  but  not  acted  upon  in 
that  body — the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three  being  held 
entitled  to  preference. 

Thus  ended  in  failure  the  more  or 
le^  earnest  efforts  to  avert  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  war  by  some  project  of 
'  Compromise'  or  '  ConciKation,'  to 
he  enacted  by  Congress  preliminary  to 
its  being  ingrafted  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. And,  as  it  has  been  very  wide- 
ly asserted  and  believed  that  the  Ee- 
publicana  evinced  an  nnbending  die- 
position,  stubbornly  refusing  to  make 
any  concession,  any  sacrifice,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  National  in- 
tegrity, it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
they  actually  did  and  proffered.  The 
foregoing  pages  show  that 

I,  They  wei'e  at  all  times  willing, 
and  more  than  ■willhig,  to  unite  in 
the  call  of  a  Convention  of  the 
States,  which  would  have  inherent 
power  to  deal  thoroughly  witli  all 
the  questions  whereon  the  differences 
termed  'sectional'  had  arisen,  and 
wherein  their  opponents  were  mor- 
ally certain  to  have  a  large  majority 
of  votes.  President  Lincoln  at  an 
early  day,  Gov.  Morgan,  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Peace  Conference,  etc., 
etc.,  had  indicated  their  concurrence 
in  the  call  of  a  Convention.  But  this 
resort,  though  originally  suggested  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  was 
voted  down  in  the  Peace  Conference 
by  the  aid  of  all  the  Slave  States  re- 
presented— Kentucky  among  them. 

II.  The     Republicans     likewise 

"  March  1,  ISGl. 
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evinced  a  willingne^  to  pay  for 
slaves  who  slioixld  bo  lost  to  their 
owners  through  popular  interposi- 
tion to  defeat  tlieir  return  to  bond- 
age fTOm  the  Free  States  to  which 
they  had  escaped.  Mr.  Tuck's  prop- 
osition in  the  'Peace  Conference,' 
Gov,  Baldwin's,  and  nearly  every 
authentic  or  influential  utterance 
from  the  same  side,  admitted  the 
duty  of  the  North,  if  it  could  no 
longer  return  siich  fugitives,  to  pay 
their  value  to  those  injured  or  ag- 
giieved  by  this  failure  to  make  good 
the  constitutional  stipulation.     Had 


the  South  presented  as  her  nltuna- 
tum— "Pay  us  cash*'  for  every  slave 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  lose  tlirongh 
your  repugnance  to  slave-hunting" — 
the  exaction  would  have  been  acce- 
ded to  as  reasonable  and  just. 

III.  The  North  could  not,  witliout 
shame  and  conscious  guUt,  consent  to 
diffuse  and  uphold  Slavery  on  terri- 
tory that  came  to  us  free."  But  Gov. 
Anthony,  of  Khode  Island,  fomially 
offered,"  in  the  Senate,  to  unite  in 
the  immediate  admission  of  New 
Mexico  (which  then  included  Arizo- 
na) as  a  State,  under  such  Constitu- 


"  During  tlie  preceding  diacuasion  in  the  Con- 
ference, Got.  S.  p.  Chase,  of  Ohio  (FebruaTj  6fli), 
after  stating  franklj'  to  the  Soulhem  CommiB- 
Bioners  that  those  from  the  Free  States  eould  not 
aurrsnder  the  principle  of  Slavery  Restriction  as 
to  tlie  terrilories,  and  that,  if  they  Aid,  it  would 
do  ao  good,  as  their  constitueats  would  diaavow 
and  repudiate  them,  proceeded  as  follows: 

"Aside  from  the  Territorial  question — the 
question  of  Slavery  outaide  of  SlaTO  States — I 
know  of  hut  one  aerious  diffictilty.  I  refer  to 
the  quealion  concerning  fu^tives  fVom  service. 
The  clause  in,  the  Constitution  concemii^  this 
«lasa  of  peisons  is  regarded  by  almost  all  men, 
Nortli  and  South,  as  a  stipulation  fbr  the  surren- 
der to  their  masters  of  slaves  escaping  into  Jree 
Stales.  The  people  of  the  Free  States,  however, 
who  believe  that  slaveholding  is  wroi^,  cannot 
and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation,  and  the  etip- 
ulatiou  becomes  therefore  a  dead  letter.  You 
compldn  of  bad  fiuth;  aud  the  complaint  is 
retorted  by  denunciations  of  the  cruelty  which 
would  drag  back  to  bondage  the  poor  alave  who 
has  eacaped  irom  it.  Yon,  thinking  Slavery 
right,  claim  Uie  fulfillment  of  the  stipulation; 
we,  thinking  Slavery  wrong,  cannot  fulHll  the 
stipulation  without  conaoiousness  of  participa- 
tion in  vrrong.  Here  is  a.  real  difficulty ;  but  it 
aeenss  to  me  not  insuperable.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  aay  to  yon,  in  justifloatiou  of  non-perform- 
aiica,  'The  atipiJation  is  immoral,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  execute  it;'  for  you  deny  tlie  unmor- 
ality,  and  we  cannot  aaaume  h>  Judge  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  from  us 
tlie  literal  performance  of  the  stipulation  when 
you  know  that  we  cannot  perform  it  without 
conscious  culpability.  A  true  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  attsunable  by  regarding  it  aa 
a  simple  case  where  a  contract,  from  changed 
oiroanistances,  cannot  be  fulfllled  esacfiy  aa 
made.  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decreea 
execution  as  near  as  may  be.  It  requires  the  par- 
ty who  cannot  perform  to  make 
Whycanno 


ciple  be  applied  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
service?  "We  cannot  surrender — but  we  can 
compenaate.  Why  not.  then,  avoid  aH  difficulties 
on  all  sides,  and  show  respectively  good  faith 
and  good  will,  by  providing  and  accepting  com- 
pensation where  masters  reclaim  escaping  ser- 
vants anil  prove  their  right  of  reclamation  under 
tlie  Constitution?  Insteadof  a  judgment  for  ren- 
dition, let  there  be  a  judgment  for  compensation, 
determined  by  the  true  value  of  the  services,  and 
let  the  same  judgment  assure  freedom  to  the  fu- 
gitive. The  coat  tothe  National  Treasury  would 
he  aa  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  erila  of  dis- 
cord and  strife.    AU  parties  would  be  gmners." 

"  Mr  Webster,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches 
—at  Buffalo,  May  23,  1851— said: 

"  If  the  South  wish  any  concession  from  me, 
they  won't  get  it— not  a  hair'a  breadth  of  it.  If 
Ihey  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not  find 
it.  I  concede  nothing.  *  *  •  No  matter  what 
may  be  stud  at  the  Syracnse  Convention,  or  any 
other  assemblage  of  insane  persona.  I  never 
would  consent  that  there  should  be  one  foot  of 
Slave  Territory  beyond  wliat  the  old  Thirteen 
States  had  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  tlie 
Union.  Hever,  never!  The  man  can't  show 
his  face  to  me,  and  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.  He  would  sneak  away,  or 
slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  Keep,  that  he 
might  say  what  a  mercenary  apostate  from  li1>- 
erty  Daniel  Webster  has  become.  Ha  knows 
himself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  falsifier.  *  *  *  All 
that  I  now  say  is,  that,  with  ihe  blessing  of  Ood, 
X  will  not  now  nor  7tereoft«T,  before  the  coimtry  or 
iJie  world,  censeTtt  to  be  nu/nbered  anuyng  those  isko 
introducsl  nev)  Slave  Pmner  into  Sie  Union.  I 
wili  do  rMia  my  povier  to  prevent  it." 

Mr,  Clay's  deliberate  and  emphatic  declaration 
that  lie  would  never  consent  nor  be  constrained 
"  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  Slavery 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line"  (36°  30%  will 
be  found  on  page  205. 

'"  See  page  3S1. 
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tion  as  her  people  should  see  fit  to 
frame  and  adopt — New  Mexico  be- 
ing at  that  moment  a  Slave  Teni- 
tory  by  act  of  her  Legislature — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion. That  would  have  given  the 
South  a  firm  hold  on  nearly  every 
acre  of  our  present  territory  wliereon 
she  could  rationally  hope  ever  to  plant 
Slavery  ^ — provided  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  ingraft 
Slaveiy  on  fheu-  State,  as  they  seem- 
ed, under  Democratic  training,  to 
have  done  on  their  Territory. 

IV,  The  House — which  had  be- 
come strongly  Republican  through 
the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  Cotton  States^ 
pasaed  the  conciliatory  and  practical 
resolves  reported  by  Mi\  Corwin 
from  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three 
—passed  them  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Senate  would  have 
promptly  concurred,  had  it  been  inti- 
mated or  probable  that  such  concur- 
rence would  have  arrested  and  roUed 
back  the  surge  of  Secession, 

T.  Both  Houses  united  in  passing 
the  Joint  Resolve  from  said  Commit- 
tee which,  being  ratified  by  the  re- 
quu-ed  proportion  of  the  States,  would 
have  precluded  forever  any  action  of 
Congress  adverse  to  the  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  m  such  States  as  shoiild 
desire  such  perpetuation.  This,  too, 
would  have  been  readily  perfected, 
had  '  the  South'  evinced  any  inchnsr 
tion  to  be  satisfied  and  pacified  there- 
by. But  it  was  very  generally  treat- 
ed by  them  aa  of  no'  value.  Senator 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of  it  deri- 
sively as,  in  substance,  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  Chicago  [Republican] 
Platform.  And  the  artillery  of  Se- 
cession soon  dispelled  all  desii'e  of, 
or  motive  for,  ratitying  it. 


VI.  There  were  very  many  Repub- 
licans— and  those  by  no  means  with- 
out consideration  or  influence— who 
would  have  cheerfully  consented  to  a 
peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  Union 
of  the  Cotton  States,  with  such  othei'S 
as  might  have  chosen  to  accompany 
them,  had  these  accorded  tijne  for 
decently  effecting  and  a^enting  to 
such  a  sepai'ation,  after  first  allow- 
ing the  Free  States  a  fair  opportunity 
to  submit  to  and  urge  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  tlieir  reasons  for 
depi-ecating  it.  To  this  end,  the 
calhng  of  a  National  Convention  and 
the  election  of  delegates  thereto  were 
deemed  indispensable  prerequisites. 
Such  a  Convention  could  have  acted 
decisively  on  the  main  question  and 
all  subordinate  points — sucJi  as  the 
rightful  disposal,  by  apportionment 
or  otherwise,  of  the  public  lands 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Union,  with  the  public  debt  owed  by  it. 

VII.  The  North  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  organize  three  new  Territories 
at  tliis  Session,  in  utter  silence  re- 
specting Slavery,  and  in  such  man- 
ner nis  left  '  the  South'  in  fall  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  accruing  to  her 
from  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  ex- 
poimded  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
This  was  done,  not  in  accordance 
■with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Republicans,  who  reported  and  pass- 
ed the  bUls,  but  as  a  peace-offering 
and  a  concession  to  those  Southern 
Unionists  who  were  constantly  pro- 
testing that  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
extension  of  Slavery — in  fact,  were 
rather  opposed  to  it^but  would 
not  tamely  submit  to  see  a  stigma 
placed  on  their  section  and  her  '  insti- 
tution' by  Northern  votes. 

Tet  all  this  was  fruitless,  because 
the  Nortli,  in  the  full  fiuah  of  a  long;- 
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awaited  and  fairly  achieved  triumph, 
did  not  see  lit  to  repudiate  the  cher- 
ished and  time-honored  principle  for 
which  it  had  patiently,  ardently  strug- 
gled. No  other  successful  party  was 
ever  before  required,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  surrender  its  principle,  its 
consistency,  its  manhood,  on  peril  of 
National  disruption  and  overthrow. 
There  was  no  concision  from  the 
other  side — ^no  real  compromiee — ^but 
a  simple,  naked  exaction  that  the 
Eepublicana  should  stultify  and  dis- 
grace themselves,  by  admitting ,  that 
tliey  were  ftmdainentally  wrong,  and 
that,  instead  of  electing  their  Presi- 
dent,they  should  have  been  defeated." 
What  'the  South'  and  ita  friends 
really  required  of  the  North  was  part- 
nership, cooperation,  complicity  ,in  the 
work  of  extending,  diffusing,  and  forti- 
fying Slavery,  such  as  it  had  secured  in 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  Slave- 
ry was  a  great  National  interest — the 
broad  and  solid  base  of  our  industrial 
economy  and  commercial  prosperity 
— the  slaves  confined,  indeed,  to  one 
section  of  the  Union,  because  there 
most  profitably  employed,  hut  labor- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  Northern'"  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  as  much 
as  for  that  of  Southern  planters  and 
factors — ^that  we  must  all  watch  and 
work  to  give  that  interest  wider  scope 


by  the  conquest  of  more  territory, 
and  by  the  maintenance  at  all  hazards 
of  Slavery  in  Cuba,  etc.  —  and  that 
all  anti-Slavery  discussion  or  expos- 
tulation must  be  systematically  sup- 
pressed, as  sedition,  if  not  treason — 
such  was  the  gist  of  the  Southern 
requirement.  A  long-haired,  raving 
Abolitionist  in  the  furthest  North, 
according  to  '  conservative'  ideas,  not 
merely  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
Southern  society,  but  undermined  the 
fabric  of  our  National  pros^ierity.  He 
must  be  squelched,"  or  there  could 
be  no  further  Union.  Haman,  sur- 
rounded by  the  power  and  pomp  of 
his  dazzling  exaltation,  bitterly  says, 
"All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  I  see  Mordeeai,  the  Jew,  sit- 
ting at  the  king's  gate."" 

Hence  '  the  South'  would  accord  no 
time,  allow  no  canvass  by  Northern 
men  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  hope 
of  disabusing  their  people  of  tlie 
prejudice  that  we  were  their  natural, 
implacable  enemies."  They  gave 
us  but  this  alternative — "  Consent  to 
Disunion — let  us  wrest  from  the  Re- 
public such  portion  of  it  as  we  choose 
to  have— or  meet  os  in  the  shock  of 
battle !  Tour  country  or  your 
life!" 

— And  so  we  were  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  Civil  War. 


^'  The  Cwieinmtti  Enqxarer  of  January  15, 18GI, 
iias  s.  letter  from  'A  Citiaen  of  H%hlard  Coun- 
ty,' ■whicb.puts  tie  case  squarely  thus: 

"There  is  only  one  possiWe  remedy  which  can 
Bave  tt©  couiitry,aiid  restore  harmony  and  peace ; 
and  that  is  a  total  absndonment  of  tlie  dogmaa 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  adoption  of  another  and  op- 
posite object-.-'  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
all  the  States  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  the  laws 
proteeting  and  securing-  slare  property  under  the 
Constituaon.'  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the 
proposition  of  Senator  Crittenden ;  and  when  the 
madness  and  violence  of  such  men  aa  John  Slier- 
mau,  Ben.  Wade,  and  Horace  Greeley  shall  he 
humbled,  and  when  wise  and  patriotic  stat* 
Shall  be  looked  for  and  found  as  galdes  and 


aelora  for  tlie  peace  of  the  nation,  then  may  we 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  restoring  our  country 
to  that  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  liad. 
before  the  spirit  of  Abolitionism  and  of  hate 
blasted  this  fail-  heritage  of  out  fathers.  Let 
the  entire  South  to  the  border,  including  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Vii^ini^  and  Missouri,  take  a 
bold,  dignified,  and  patriotic  position,  and  de- 
mand as  a  right  that  which  the  North — redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  Abolitioniam — will  have  tlie 
magnanimity  and  patriotism  to  yield." 

'"  See  Judge  Woodw^d's  speech,  page  3S4. 

"  See  Mayor  Henry's  speech ;  also  Ms  letter 
forbidding  G.  W.  Ourtia's  leetura,  pagoa  383-7. 

"  Esther  V,  13. 

;c  3T3. 
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If  Hudibras  was  right  in  his  as- 
BTiniption,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no 
fighting  where  one  party  gives  all  the 
blows — the  other  being  content  with 
meekly  and  patiently  receiving  them — 
then  it  might  be  plausibly  contended 
that  our  great  Civil  "War  waa  initiar 
ted  by  the  bombardment  of  Eort  Sum- 
ter, or  by  tlie  attempt  to  supply  its 
famishing  garrison,  some  weeks  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  But  Wit 
Btands  opposed  to  Eeaaon  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others.  The  first  at- 
tempt in  the  interest  of  Secession  to 
dispossess  the  Union,  by  force,  of  any 
property  or  position  held  by  it,  even 
though  not  seriously  opposed,  was  as 
truly  an  act  of  war  as  though  it  had 
been  desperately  resisted,  at  the  cost 
of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  Secession  of  South  Carolina' 
was  hailed  with  instant  and  general 
exultation  by  the  plotters  of  Disunion 
in  nearly  every  Slave  State.  There 
were  celebrations,  with  parades,  mu- 
sic, cannon-iiring,  speeches,  etc.,  on 
that  evening  or  the  following  day,  at 
Kew  Orleans,  Mobile,  Memphis,  etc. 
Even  at  "Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the 
Secessionists  were  few  indeed,  the 
event  was  honored  by  a  salute  of 
a  hundred  guns.  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson  was  still  more  honored,  on 
the  22d,  by  being  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  Secessionists  of  Memphis.  While 
the  Northern   cities  were    anxious, 


apprehensive,  and  paralyzed,  it  waa 
noted  that  at  Baltimore,  though  no 
formal  celebration  was  had,  people 
seemed  relieved  and  cheerful;  the 
streets  were  gayly  crowded,  and  busi- 
ness was  better.  At  Washington,  Mr. 
Garnett,  of  Virginia,  exnltingly  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  South  Carolina's 
secession  in  the  House ;  whereupon, 
three  or  four  Southrons  clapped  tiieir 
hands.  There  was  no  further  public 
manifestation  in  Oongress ;  and  none 
north  of  the  Virginia  line,  save  in 
Wilmington,  as  aforesaid. 

A  mere  handful  of  Federal  troops, 
under  Maj.  Eobert  Andei^on,  watch- 
ed rather  than  garrisoned  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Of  these,  Eort 
Moultrie,  though  tlie  older  and  weak- 
er, was  mainly  tenanted  by  the  sol- 
diers, being  the  more  convenient  to 
tlie  city ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
held  a  day  against  a  serious  assault. 
Its  garrison  found  themselves  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  ecowhng,  dead- 
ly foes,"  too  numerous  to  be  resisted. 
During  the  night  of  the  26th,  Maj. 
Anderson  properly  and  pnidently 
transferred  his  entire  command  to 
Fort  Sumter,  taking  with  them,  or 
after  them,  all  provisions,  munitions, 
etc.,  that  could  conveniently  be  trans- 
ported. The  removal  was  effected  by 
means  of  two  schooners,  which  made 
several  trips  during  the  night,  pass- 
ing directly  by  the  harbor  gnai'd-boat 


^  December  20,  1860. 
'  Th&  Charleston  Msrcary  of  the  22d  said: 
"The  garrison  in   our   harbor  will  not  be 
rongtliened.    The  rceiiibroement  of  the  forta, 


at  this  time  and  under  present  circum! 

mandaciflnd  refiieed  to  be  delivered  up  tfl  those  in 
.whom  is  inrested  the  title  of  eminent  domain, 
and  for  whose  defense  and  protection  aloue  tliey 
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Nina,  and  affecting  no  concealment. 
A  full  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear 
sky.  When  all  that  eovtld  be  had 
been  removed,  the  remaining  gun- 
carriages,  etc.,  were  burnt,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  use  in  any  futiire  at- 
tack upon  Sumter,      No 


e  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  could  have  been ;  for  Maj. 
Anderson's  act  was  evidently  unan- 
ticipated in  Charleston ;  but  it  was 
gravely  complained  of  as  a  breacli  of 
faith^ — President  Buchanan,  it  was 
implied,  rather  than  distinctly  al- 
leged,' having  promised  that  the  mil- 
itary ataius  should  not  be  changed, 
without  due  notice.  The  news  of 
Anderson's  movement  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  hearts  of  many,  who  felt 
that  we  were  silently  drifting  toward 
a  sea  of  fraternal  blood. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
transfer,  a  popular  excitement  was 
aroi^ed  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  infor- 
mation that  an  order  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  "War  Department  for 


an  extensive  transfer  of  arrca,  espe- 
cially of  heavy  ordnance,  from  tlic 
Alleghany  Arsenal  near  that  place  to 
the  South  and  South-West.'  That 
such  transfers  had  been  quietly  going 
on  for  months,  did  not  reconcile  the 
stanch  Republicans  of  our  Ameri- 
can Birmingham  to  further  opera- 
tions of  the  kind,  now  palpably  in 
the  interest  of  Southern  treason.  A 
public  meeting  was  called ;  dispatches 
sent  to  Washington ;  and  an  order  ob- 
tained suspending  the  meditated  trans- 
fer. The  citizens'  meeting  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th ;  and  its 
resolves,  while  they  deprecated  any 
lawle^  resistance  to  official  orders, 
called  urgently  on  the  President  to 
purge  his  Cabinet  of  every  one  known 
to  be  in  complicity  with  treason  or 
rebellion  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Union, 

John  E.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
resigned  bis  post  on  the  29th,  alleging 
the  course  of  the  President,  in  refus- 
ing to  order  Major  Anderson  back  to 


were  ceded  and  built  up;  and  wteo,  the  Fed- 
eral GoveromeQt  Bliowicg  a  liostile  purpose,  it 
shall  become  necessfuy  and  proper  for  its  to  ob- 
tain possBsaion,  then,  it  will  be  right  for  the 
world  and  Blact  Republicanism  to  espect  that 
the  State,  by  her  authoritiea,  will  move  in  the 
premiees.  The  people  laSi  obey  the  call  /a 
tmd  take  the  fi>r&." 

The  Charleston  Coiwier  of  December  4, 
has  a  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  M'Crady  at  a  Se- 
cession meeijng  in  that  city  n  few  daya  pre- 
yioualy,  ivhloh  concludea  as  follows ; 

"  I  do  not  counsel  any  precipitate  action  ; 
do  I  fear  anjHiing  from  the  forts — they 
oura,  not  merely  in  part     They  were   pL 
thereon  OUT  soil  for  our  protection;  and,  when- 
ever the  separation  comes,  they  must  fall  JQto 
our  poasession.     They  will  be  ours  as  surely  aa 
we  aecedo ;  and  wo  will  secede  aa  aurely  as  the 

^The  Oliorleston  CmiWerof  the  29th  said: 
"  Majoi-  Robert  Anderson,  United  States  Army, 
]iaa  achieved  the  tmenmable  dietmctioa  of  vpsning 
daHimcr  betmeen  American  ciiisxns  ly  an  aet  of 
gross  breach  of  faith.  He  has,  under  oounsels 
of  a  panic,  deserted  his  post  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
and,  under  falao  pretesta,  has  tranaferred  hia 


g;arriaoit  and  military  stores  and  si 


oFort 


And  The  Gh/nrleston  Men^wry  said : 

"  Major  Anderson  alleges  that  the  moTement 
was  made  without  orders,  and  upon  hia  own  re- 
aponaibihty,  and  that  he  waa  not  aware  of  such 
aa  understanding.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  we 
will  not  impugn  hia  word  or  Ina  molivea.  But  it 
is  due  to  South  Carohna  and  to  good  faith  that 
the  act  of  this  officer  should  be  repudiated  by 
tha  Government,  and  that  the  troops  be  removed 
forthwilh  from  Fort  Siunter." 

*  The  order  was  as  follows: 

"  Send  nromerfiofei'/to  Ship  Island,  near  BaJize, 
(mouth  of  Misaiaaippi),  4G  cannon,  and  to  Gal- 
veston 78  cannon,"  naming  the  kinds. 

The  schedule  waa  aa  foUowa  i 
21  ten-inch  Oolumhiads,  15,2001b3.=319,2001bs. 
21  eight-inch      ditto        9,340   "  =194,040  " 
_4^3a-pounder3  Oron),       1,250  "  =  29,000   ■' 
46  to  Ship  Islanij. 

Total  we^ht  of  metal,  542,3401bB. 
23  1«n-inchCoIumhiada,  lB,20nlba.=349,6001bB. 
48eightinch    ditto  9,240   "=443.620   " 

_T_33-poundera  (iron),        '(,250    "  =   50,750    " 
78  to  Galveston. 

Total  weight  of  metal,     e43,8701bs. 
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Fort  Moultrie,  as  his  reason.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  promised  South 
Carolina  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  disposition  of  our  forces 
in  Charleston  harbor — which  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  "  vindicate  our  honor,  and 
prevent  civil  war"  by  "  withdrawing 
the  Federal  garrison  altogether  from 
the  harbor  of  Charleston."  This  not 
being  accorded,  he  declared  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  his  ofiice, 
"  under  my  convictions  of  patriotism, 
nor  with  honor."  Tlie  President 
mildly  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
appointed  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky, 
to  succeed  him. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Mass.,  was  dis- 
patched to  Cliarlestou  by  President 
Buchanan  as  a  Commissioner  or  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  Executive.  His 
eri-and  was  a  secret  one.  But,  so 
far  as  its  object  was  allowed  to  tran- 
spire, he  was  tmderstood  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  proffer  from  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  he  would  not  reenforce  Major 
Anderson,  nor  initiate  any  hostilities 
against  the  Secessionists,  provided 
they  would  evince  a  like  pacific  spi- 
rit, by  respecting  the  Federal  author- 
ity down  to  the  clc«e  of  his  Adminis- 
tration— now  but  a  few  weelis  distant. 
Gen.  Cushing  had  been  in  Charleston 
a  few  months  earlier  as  an  anti- 
Douglas  delegate  to,  and  President 
of,  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, and  then  stood  in  high  favor 
with  her  aristocracy:  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  soon  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  fallen  from 
grace;  that  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  or  represen- 
tative of  Federal  authority  had  cast 
a  sudden  mildew  on  bis  popularity  in 
that  stronghold   of  Secession.      He 


remained  but  five  hours  in  Charles- 
ton; havinglearnedwithin  that  time 
that  the  rulers  of  South  Carolina 
would  make  no  promise  and  enter 
into  no  arrangements  which  did  not 
recognize  or  imply  the  independence 
of  their  State.  He  returned  directly 
to  "Washington,  where  his  report  w^ 
understood  to  have  been  tlie  theme 
of  a  stormy  and  protracted  Cabinet 
meeting. 

Directly  after  Major  Anderson's 
removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  Federal 
arsenal  in  Charleston,  containing 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores,  was  seized  by  the  volunteers, 
now  flocking  to  that  city  by  direc- 
tion of  the  State  authorities ;  Castle 
Pinckney,  Foii  Moultrie,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  were  hkewise  occupied 
by  them,  and  their  defenses  vigor- 
ously enlarged  and  improved.  The 
Oustom-House,  Post^Oflice,  etc.,  were 
likewise  appropriated,  without  r^ist- 
ance  or  commotion ;  the  Federal  offi- 
cers having  them  in  charge  being 
original,  active,  and  ardent  Secession- 
ists. The  lights  in  the  light-houses 
were  extinguished,  and  the  buoys  in 
the  mtrieate  channel  of  the  harbor 
were  removed,  so  that  no  ocean  craft 
could  enter  or  depart  ■without  the 
guidance  of  a  special  pilot.  Addi- 
tional fortifications,  defending  the 
city  and  commanding  the  harbor  ap- 
proaches, were  commenced  and  push- 
ed rapidly  forward ;  some  of  them 
having  direct  reference,  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  Fort  Sumter.  And  still 
the  volunteers  came  pouring  in; 
nearly  all  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina;  though  abundant  proffers 
of  military  aid  were  received  from 
all  parte  of  the  South,  The  first 
company  Irom    another    State,    con- 
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sisting  of  eighty  men,  was  organized 
in  Savannah,  and  reached  Charleston 
December  23d.  Capt.  N.  L.  Coste, 
of  the  IT.  S.  revenue  service,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cutter  William  Aiten, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  turned  her  over 
to  the  State  authorities,  and  enUsted, 
with  his  crew,  in  the  service  of  South 
CaroHnai  This  day,  the  Palmetto, 
or  South  CaroHna,  flag  was  formally 
raised  over  the  Oustom-Honse  and 
the  Post-Offics  at  Charleston;  and 
it  was  announced  next  morning  that 
Gov.  Pickens  had  been  tendered  the 
services  of  volunteers  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jacoh  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  having  left  his  post  to 
Tisit  North  Carohna  in  the  character 
of  a  Secession  Commissioner  from 
Jfiesissippi,  a  heavy  defalcation  was 
discovered '  in  his  Department.  A 
South  Carolina  clerk  named  Godard 
Bailey,  who  was  custodian  of  a  large 
amount  of  State  bonds  belonging  to 
the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  had  abstract- 
ed therefrom  bonds  and  coupons 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $S70,- 
000,  and  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  notified  by  letter  of 
the  fraud,  and,  returning, '  called  at 
once  upon  the  President  to  announce 
it.  An  investigation  was  forthwith 
ordered ;  but  neither  the  key  of  the 
safe  nor  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of 
it  could  be  found.  Mr.  Bailey  was 
at  lengtli  discovered,  but  could  not 
or  would  not  produce  the  key.  The 
Department  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  police  force,  which  no  clerk  was 
allowed  to  pass,  the  safe  broken  open, 
and  the  extent  of  the  robbery  dis- 
covered. An  examination  of  Mr. 
Bailey  elicited  the  following  facts ; 


The  firm  of  Eussell,  Hajora  & 
Waddell  held  a  very  large  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  army  sup- 
plies from  Leavenworth  and  other 
points  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
army  stationed  at  Camp  I"loyd,  in 
Utah ;  under  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Treasury  about  one 
million  dollars  per  annum.  The  con- 
tractors being  pressed  for  funds,  Mr. 
Floyd  had  been  induced  to  accept 
their  drafts  on  his  department,  in  an- 
ticipation of  future  service,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  or  quite  a  milhon 
of  dollars.  These  acceptances,  being 
manifestly  irregular,  could  with  diffi- 
culty, and  but  to  a  moderate  extent, 
be  negotiated ;  so  that  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  contractors  was  thereby 
scarcely  mitigated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeal's,  Mr.  Russell 
had  been  made  acquainted  witli  Mr, 
Bailey,  and  had,  by  some  means,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  supply  him  with 
a  large  amount  of  bonds  from  the 
safe  under  his  control,  substituting 
therefor  Mr.  Floyd's  acceptances 
aforesaid.  The  bonds  he  had  hypo- 
thecated in  Wall-Street  and  raised 
money  thereon.  As  our  national  sky 
darkened,  the  bonds  depreciated,  and 
the  lenders  called  on  Mr.  Eussell  for 
additional  security,  which  he  fur- 
nished in  the  shape  of  more  bonds, 
supplied  by  Bailey;  who,  finding 
himself  inextricably  involved,  ad- 
dressed, on  the  18th,  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Thompson,  disclosing  the  more 
material  facts,  and  pleading  that  he 
had  taken  the  bonds  only  to  save  the 
honor  of  Secretary  Floyd,  which,  he 
was  assured,  had  been  compromised 
by  his  advances  to  Eussell  &  Co. 
He  did  this  on  the  faith  of  promises 
that  all  should  be  made  right  in  due 


s  December  Mth. 
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season;  but,  being  called  upon  by 
the  Indian  Burean  for  the  coupons, 
payable  January  1st,  on  the  alstracted 
securities,  be  found  himself  unable  to 
respond,  and  was  driven  to  a  confes- 
sion. The  Government  being  at 
that  moment  pennile^,  the  revenue 
shrunk  to  less  than  half  its  ordinary 
dimensions  by  the  stoppage  of  im- 
portations, and  the  necessity  for  bor- 
rowing urgent,  this  development, 
casting  doubt  on  the  integrity  of 
men  high  in  authority,  gave  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  public  credit. 
The  Grand  Jury  at  Washington  in- 
dicted' Floyd  on  two  counts:  fli-at, 
for  malfeasance;  second,  for  conspi- 
racy with  Bailey  and  Russell  to  de- 
fraud the  Government ;  but  lie  was 
by  this  time  far  from  that  city,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  of  luring  Virginia 
into  the  toils  of  treason. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Cabinet 
had  commenced  so  eariy  as  December 
10th,  when  Mr.  HoweU  Cobb,  thor- 
L  the  counsels  of  the  seces- 
■esigned  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  whereof  the  bankrupt  and 
hopeless  condition  supplied  him  with 
an  excuse,  though  not  the  reason,  for 
his  retirement.  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
Thomas,  of  lid.,  previously  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  resigned 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
14th, -directly  after  a  long  and  ex- 
citing Cabinet  session.  He  did  so 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  ren- 
der himself  responsible  for,  or  be  im- 
plicated in,  the  President's  refusal  to 
reenforce,  provision,  and  sustain  Maj. 
Anderson  and  his  little  force,  holding 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He 
did  not  rush  into  the  newspapers ; 
yet  he  made  no  secret  of  his  eonvic- 

■'  On  tho  30th. 


tion  that  the  course  on  which  the 
President  had  decided  was  a  fatally 
mistaken  one,  and  led  directly  to 
National  subversion  and  ruin.  At- 
torney-General Elack-^a  lifelong  and 
intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent—took charge,  by  his  direction, 
of  the  State  Department. 

Messrs.  E.  "W".  Barnwell,  James  L. 
Orr,  and  ex-Gov.  Adams,  Commis- 
siqners  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reached  Washington  on  the 
26th,  under  instructions  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Executive  a  parti- 
tion of  all  the  properties  and  inter- 
ests of  tlie  sovereign  and  independent 
State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union 
from  wMch  she  had  seceded.  Every 
one  of  them  knew  perfectly  that  the 
President  had  no  more  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation  than  he  had  to  cede  the 
country  bodily  to  Ku^ia,  France,  or 
Great  Britain,  They  were,  of  course, 
received  civilly,  and  treated  respect- 
fully, but  informed  that  the  President 
could  only  regard  and  meet  them  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
left,  on  their  return,  nine  days  after- 
ward ;  sending  farewell  letters  to  the 
President,  which  are  scarcely  average 
samples  of  diplomatic  suavity, 

Georgia  having  given'  a  large  popu- 
lar majority  for  Secession,  her  au- 
thorities immediately  took  military 
piMsession  of  the  Federal  arsenal  at 
Augusta,  as  also  of  Forts  Pulaski  and 
Jackson,  commanding  the  approaches 
by  sea  to  Savannah, 

North  Carolina  had  not  voted  to 
secede,  yet  Gov.  Ellis  simultaneously 
seized  the  U,  S,  Arsenal  at  Fayette- 
ville,  with  Fort  Macon,  and  other 
fortifications  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 

"January  2,  1861. 
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ton.  Having  done  so,  Gov.  E. 
eoolly  wrote  to  the  War  Department 
that  he  had  taken  the  step  to  pre- 
serve the  forte  from  seizure  by  mobs ! 

In  Alabama,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Mobile  waa  seized  on  the  4th,  by 
order  of  Gov.  Moore.  It  contained 
large  quantities  of  axma  and  muni- 
tions. Fort  Morgan,  commanding 
the  approaches  to  Mobile,  was  Hke- 
wise  seized,  and  garrisoned  by  State 
troops. 

The  steamer  Star  of  the  "West  left 
New  York  tinannomiced,  during  the 
night  of  January  6th,  laden  with  re- 
gnforcements .  and  supplies  for  Fort 
Sumter.  A  dispatch  from  that  city 
reached  the  South  Carolina  authori- 
ties next  day,  advising  them  of  hei- 
destination  and  objects.  Secretary 
Thompson  likewise  sent  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  to  the  same  efteet, 
directly  after  leaving  the  Cabinet 
council  in  which  he  had  ascertained 
tlie  facts.  He  resigned  his  office  on 
the  8th,  asserting  that  the  attempt  to 
reenforce  Fort  Sumter  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  promises  of  the  Executive. 
The  Star  of  the  West,  having  250 
soldiers  and  ample  provisions  on 
board,  appearedoffthe  bar  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  9th.  Attempting  to 
steam  up  the  harbor  to  Fort  Sumter, 
she  was  fired  upon  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  a  battery  on  Morris  Island, 
and,  being  struck  by  a  shot,  put 
about,  and  left  for  New  York,  with- 
out even  communicating  with  Major 
Anderson. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Federal  arsenal 
at  Baton  Rouge  was  seized  by  order 
of  Gov.  Moore  on  the  11th.  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  commanding 
the  passage  up  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Fort  Pike,  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  were 


likewise  seized  and  garrisoned  by 
State  troops.  The  Federal  Mint  and 
Cnstom-House  at  New  Orleans  were 
left  untouched  until  February  1st, 
when  they,  too,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  State  authorities. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Oustom-House, 
Sub-Treasury,  and  Post  Office  were 
garrisoned  by  a  handful  of  Federal 
soldiers  as  a  protection  agaii^t  a 
similar  movement. 

Mr,  Thomas,  after  a  very  few  days' 
service,  resigned  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  was  succeeded  by  Gen, 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 

In  Florida,  Fort  Barrancas  and  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola  were  seized 
by  Florida  and  Alabama  forces  on 
the  13th ;  Commander  Ai-mstrong 
surrendering  them  without  a  strag- 
gle. He  ordered  Lieut.  Slemmer, 
likewise,  to  surrender  Forte  Pickens 
and  Mcitae ;  but  the  intrepid  subor- 
dinate defied  the  order,  and,  with- 
drawing his  small  force  from  Fort 
McEae  to  the  stronger  and  less  ac- 
cessible Fort  Pickens,  announced  his 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
He  was  soon  after  besieged  therein 
by  a  formidable  Tolunteer  force ;  and 
a  dispatch  from  Pensacola  announced 
,  that  "  Fort  McRae  is  being  occupied 
and  the  guns  manned  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi." 

Col,  Hayne,  as  agent  of  Gov, 
Pickens,  reached  Washington  on  the 
13th;  and  on  the  16th  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  essen- 
tial to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  of  South  Carofina 
and  the  United  States.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  former  had,  on  the  14th, 
formally  resolved,  that  "any  attempt 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reen- 
force Fort  Sumter  will  be  regarded 
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as  an  act  of  open  hostility,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war," 

The  reveime  cutter  Cass,  stationed 
at  Mobile,  was  turned  over  by  Capt. 
J.  J.  Morrison  to  the  authorities  of 
Alabama  at  the  end  of  January.  The 
McOlellan,  Capt.  Br^hwood,  station- 
ed on  the  Mississippi  below  New  Or- 
leans, was,  in  like  manner,  handed 
over  to  those  of  Louisiana.  Gen.  Dix 
had  sent  down  a  special  agent  to  se- 
cure them,  but  he  was  too  late.  The 
telegraph  dispatch  whereby  Gen.  Dix 
directed  him, "  If  any  person  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
hini  on.  the  spot,"  sent  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  loyal  heart  of  the 
country. 

Finally,  tidings  reached  Washing- 
ton, aboiit  the  end  of  February,  that 
Brig. -Gen.  Twiggs,  commanding  the 
department  of  Texas,  had  disgrace- 
fully betrayed  his  trust,  and  turned 
over  his  entire  army,  with  all '  the 
posts  and  fortifications,  arms,  muni- 
tions, horees,  equipments,  etc.,  to  Gen. 
Ben.  M'Cnlloch,  representing  the  au- 
thorities of  Texas,  now  fully  launched 
upon  the  rushing  tide  of  treason. 
The  Union  lost  by  that  single  act  at 
least  half  its  military  force,  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  control  of  our 
Mexican  frontier;  while  two  millions 


of  doUara  could  hardly  have  replaced, 
in  that  crisis,  the  property  thus  iilched 
from  the  Bepublic.  And,  to  add  to 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  ship 
Star  of  the  West,  which,  after  its  re- 
turn from  its  abortive  mission  to  Fort 
Sumter,  was  dispatehed,  laden  with 
munitions  and  supplira,  for  the  army 
of  the  frontier,  went  into  tlie  harbor 
of  Indianola  utterly  tmsuspicions  of 
the  transformation  which  had  been 
there  effected,  and  became '"  an  easy 
prey  to  the  exultant  Eebels. 

The  defensive  fortifications  located 
within  the  seceding  States  were  some 
thfr ty  in  number,  mounting  over  three 
thousand  guns,  and  having  cost  at 
least  Twenty  Millions  of  dollars. 
Nearly  all  these  had  been  seized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Confederates  be- 
fore Mr,  Lincoln's  inauguration,  with 
the  exception  of  Fortress  Monroe  (Vir- 
ginia), Fort  Sumter  (South  Carohna), 
Fort  Pickens  (Florida),  and  the  fort- 
resses on  Key  West  and  the  Tortu- 
gas,  off  the  Florida  coast.  To  olfeet 
these,  they  had  fall  possession  of  Fort 
Macon,. North  Carolina,  though  that 
State  had  utterly  refused  to  unite  in 
the  conspiracy,  with  the  extensive  and 
costly  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  and 
tlie  Southern  Arsenals,  which  their 
Floyd    had    crammed"   with    arms 


ia  a  ]ist  of  tlie  prapertj  given 
up  to  tlie  Stats  of  Texas  by  Gen.  Twi^: 
1,800  mules,  valued  at  SSOeadi.  .  $90,000 
SOOwagoaS,  "  "  140  "  .  .  10,000 
950  horaes,  "  "  150  "  .  ,  142,500 
500  harnesa,  "  "  50  "  .  .  25,000 
Tools,  wagon  materials,  iron,  nails, 
horse  and  mule-Bhoes      ....    350,000 

Corn  (at  Oiia  port) 1,000 

Clothing 150,000 

Commissary  stores 75,000 

Ordnaoee  stores 400,000 

Total $1,209,500 

eidusive  of  public  buildings  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  title.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erty is  eatimalcd  at  (he  original  cost,  its  value  in 
Texas  being  much  greater,  and  worth  to  the 


"  April  20,  1S6I. 

"  Mr.  Edward  A.  PoUard,  ii 
[Bflbel]  History  of  the  War,"  p^e  40,  thus  soras 
up  the  cheap  initial  conquests  of  the  Coufedoraoy : 

"On  the  incoming  of  the  Adrainistration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  tlie  4tli  of  March,  the  rival 
government  of  the  South  had  perfected  its  organi- 
zation ;  the  separation  had  Y>een  widened  and  en- 
venomed  by  tlie  ambidexterity  and  perfidy  of  Pres- 
ident Buchanan;  ihe  Southern  people,  however, 
stiU  hoped  for  a  peaoefid  accomplishment  of  tlieir 
independence,  and  deplored  war  between  the  two 
sections,  as  '  a  policy  detrimental  to  the  civilized 
world.'  The  revolution,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
rapidly  gathered,  not  only  in  moral  power,  but  in 
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and  nmmtiona  with  direct 
to  this  contingency."  Add  to  these 
the  Army  of  the  liVontier,  with  all 
ite  ai'ms,  munitione,  trains,  animals, 
and  prOTiBions,  with  the  Southern 
reventie-cnttera,  Minte,  Gustom-Hous- 
es,  Sub-Treaauriea,  etc.  (over  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  gold  having  been 
seized  in  that  at  !New  Orleans  alone) ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
the  Kebelhon  had  possessed  itself  of 
Thirty  Milhons'  worth  of  Federal 
property  before  Mr.  Buchanan  left 
the  White  House ;  which  was  in- 
creased to  Forty  Millions  by  the  sei- 
zure of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal,  and 
the  Norfolk  N'avy  Yai'd,  with  its 
ships  of  war,  munitions,  and  two 
thousand  cannon,  before  a  single  blow 
was  stmck  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
The  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
called,"  on  motion  of  Mr,  E,  Bam- 
well  Khett,  a  Convention  of  such 
slaveholding  States  as  should,  mean- 
time, have  seceded  from  the  Union, 
to  meet  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
February  4th,  which  was  acceded  to. 


The  Convention  took  place  accord- 
ingly, and  a  provisional  framework 
of  government  was  adopted  for  "  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  on 
the  9th ;  which  was  superseded  by  a 
permanent  Constitution,"  substantial- 
ly a  copy  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
except  in  these  particulars:  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are 
chosen  for  six  years ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  be  reelected  while  in 
office.  He  may  not  remove  from 
office  any  functionaries,  but  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  without  referring  the 
same,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  to 
the  Senate.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  each,  by  law,  be  accorded 
a  seat  .on  the  floor  of  either  House, 
with  tlie  privilege  of  discussing  any 
measures  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment. This  Oonatitution  farther 
provides  that 

"K"o  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the 
Treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on 
importations  be  levied  to  promote  or  foster 
any  branch  of  industry," 

"Tlie  citizens  of  each  State  •  *  *  *  shall 
have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojonrn  in  any 


the  means  of  war  and  muniments  of  defense. 
Fort  Moultrie  and  Caatle  Pinckney  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  South  Carolina  troops ;  EortPulaBki, 
the  defense  of  the  Saviiiinab,  had  been  iotos ;  the 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  ■witli  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  had  been  seswiJ  by  the  Akibama 
troops ;  Fori  Moi^o,  in  Mobile  Bay,  had  been 
taken ;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  PhQip,  and  Pike,  near 
New  Orleans,  had  been  captured  by  tlie  Louiei- 
sna  troops;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom- 
House  had  been  (oAen;  the  LMeEock  Arsenal  had 
been  aeK^d  by  the  Arkansas  troops  [thougb,  Ar- 
kansas had  refused  to  secede] ;  and,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  Gen  Twiggs  had  ^ansferred  the 
pubhc  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 
All  of  these  events  had  been  accompUahed  with- 
out bloodshed,  AbohtJonisra  and  Fanaticism  had 
not  yet  lapped  blood.  But  reflecting  men  saw 
that  the  peace  was  deceitful  and  temporizii^j 
that  the  temper  of  the  North  was  impatient  and 
dark ;  and  that,  if  all  history  was  not  a  he,  the 
first  iuiddent  of  bloodahed  would  Le  the  pre- 
lude to  a  war  of  monstrous  proportions," 

"  Mr.  E.  Poliard,  aforessud,  writing  Ms  '  South- 
ern' History  of  the  stru^le  at  Richmond,  after 
having  been  m  public  employment  at  'Washing- 


ton throughout  Buchanan's  Administration,  him- 
self one  of  the  original  trfutors,  and  always  in 
their  counsels,  says: 

"  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, poor  in  manufactures  as  Ihey  were,  and  in  the 
baste  for  the  mighty  contest  that  was  to  enane, 
would  find  themselves  but  illy  provided  with 
arms  to  contend  witli  an  enemy  rich  in  the 
means  and  munitions  of  war.  This  disadvantage 
had  been  provided  against  by  the  timely  act  of 
one  man.  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Yirginia,  when  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administra- 
tion, had,  by  a  single  order,  effected  the  (transfer 
of  115,000  improved  muakets  and  rifles  from  the 
Sprir^eld  Armory  and  Watarvliet  Arsenal  to 
diifbrent  Arsenals  at  the  South.  Adding  to  these 
the  number  of  arms  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  in  preceding  years  of 
our  history,  and  those  purchased  by  the  States 
and  citizens,  it  was  safely  estimated  that  ttie 
Soutli  entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  small  arms  of  the  most  ap- 
prored  modern  pattern  and  the  best  in   the 

''Dceomhcr  27th.      "Adopted  March  11th. 
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State  of  this  Confederacy  with  their  slaves 
and  other  property;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
pei'ty  in  said  ^aves  shall  not  thereby  be  im- 
paired." 

"No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
Confederate  States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  or  lawfally  carried  into  another, 
ehall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discliarged  from  snch  ser- 
vice or  labor,  biit  shall  be  delivered  np  on 
claim  of  the  paily  to  whom  saoh  slave  be- 
longs, or  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due." 

"  The  Confederate  States  may  acquire 
new  territory  *  *  *  *  in  all  snch  territory 
the  institution  of  negro  Slavery,  as  it  now 
exists  iu  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and 
by  the  territorial  government;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  Confederate  States 

and  teiTitoriea  shall    have  the  right  to  take 

to  such  territoiy  any  slaves  lawfully  hpld 
by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  territories 
of  the  Confederate  States." 

Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was, 
by  the  Congress,  unanimously  elected 
President,  and  Alexander  H,  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  Vice-President,  of 
the  Confederacy  for  the  current  year ; 
and  they,  too,  were  reelected,  without 
dissent,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  by 
a  popular  vote  in  the  ensuing  Au- 
tmnn. 

Mr.  Davis  reached  MontgomeTy 
[1  the  17th  by  a  special  train  from 
,  bis  progress  being  one  con 


tinual  ovation.  He  made  twenty- 
five  speeches  "  on  the  route  to  enthu- 
siastie  crowds,  and  was  welcomed  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery  by  a  vast 
concourse.  He  was  inaugurated  next 
day  with  most  imposing  cei-emonies. 

Mr.  Davis's  Inaugural  was  a  tem- 
perate and  carefully  studied  docu- 
ment. Assuming  the  right  of  Seces- 
sion as  inherent  in  "the  sovereign 
States  now  competing  this  Confede- 
racy," to  be  exercised  whenever,  ia 
their  judgment,  the  compact  by 
which  they  acceded  to  the  Union 
"has  been  perverted  from  tlie  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  ordained,  and 
ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  established,"  and  that  its  exer- 
cise "  merely  averted  the  right  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  defined  to  be  inalienable,"  he 
avers  of  their  recent  action  that  "  it 
is,  by  the  abuse  of  language,  that 
their  act  has  been  denominated  revo- 
bition."  "  They  formed  a  new  alU- 
ance"  he  eontinuea,  [ignoring  their 
solemn  compact  in  the  Pederal  Con- 
stitution by  which  they  tad  cove- 
nanted with  each  other  that  "No 
State  shill  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 


■'  Ths  1)rue  DM     {N"w01    na)    fFbn    y 
16,  contains  th     f  11        g  t  1  g  aph       yn  p  is 
of  Mr.  Dav    s  sj      h        1  aving  J    ka  n  f 
Montgomery 

"Healluddt  th  d  ffi  Iti  f  n  tn  tin? 
a  new  govemm  nt,  ud  h  w  th  lifti  il 
enhanoed  by  the  threatening  eleiuBcts  in  the 
NoiUi.  It  may  be  that  we  wiU  be  confronted  by 
war,  that  Uie  attempt  will  be  made  to  blockade 
out  porta,  to  starve  us  out;  but  Ihey  know  little 
of  tlie  Southern  heart,  of  Southern  endurance. 
Ko  amount  of  privation  could  force  us  to  remain 
in  a  Union  on  unequal  terms.  England  and 
I'rance  would  not  allow  our  great  staple  to  be 
dammed  up  within  our  present  limits;  the  starv- 
ing thousands  m  their  midst  would  not  allow  it. 
Wo  have  nothing  to  appreiiend  from  blockade. 
But,  if  they  attempt  invasion  by  land,  tee  must 
take  the  mar  oat  of  oitr  ierrilory.  If  war  must 
come,  it  mitrf  be  upon  Northern,  and  tmi  upon 
Sov.thera,  sail.    In  the  mean  time,  if  they  were 


prepared  to  grant  as  peace,  t 
ju  1  ty  11  ia  well." 
A  d  th  following  extract  from  one  of  those 
spe  h  ade  at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  falthflilly 
mbodi  the  joyous  antidpationa  with  which 
th  ggle,  then  imminent,  was  commenced 

by  the  Oocfederatea : 

"Tour  Border  States  will  gladly  come  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy  witiin  sixty  days,  as 
we  win  be  their  only  friends.  England  will  re- 
cognize us,  and  a  glorious  fiiture  is  before  ns. 
Hie  grass  wiU  grow  in  the  Worthem  cities, 
where  the  pavements  have  been  worn  oft"  by  the 
tread  of  commerce.  We  will  carry  war  where 
it  is  easy  to  advance — where  food  for  the  sword 
and  torch  aw^t  our  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities ;  and  though  they  [tlie  enemy]  may 
come  and  spoil  our  crops,  we  can  raise  them  as 
before ;  while  they  cannot  rear  the  cities  which 
took  years  of  industry  and  millions  of  money  to 
buad." 
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licmoe,  or  cmifederaUon^'l  The  Fede- 
ral Government  is  termed  ty  Kim 
"  the  agent  tlirough  whom  they  com- 
municated with  foreign  nations," 
which  they  have  now  "  changed" — 
that  ie  all.  In  short,  the  chief  of  the 
Confederacy  talks  as  though  his  peo- 
ple liad  acted  in  a  very  natural  and 
common-place  manner  in  voting  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then,  being  beaten  in  the  contest,  se- 
ceding from  the  Union,  framing  a 
new  Confederacy,  and  electing  him 
President  for  the  ensuing  tenn,  for 
which  they  had  failed  to  elect  Major 
Breckinridge.  And,  as  they  had 
cotton  to  sell,  which  the  Nortli,  with 
nearly  all  other  civilized  countri^, 
wished  to  buy,  their  policy  w^  ne- 
cessarily one  of  peace;  andhe  argued 
that  the  old  Union  would  inevitably 
and  gladly,  for  cotton's  sake,  if  for 
no  other,  cultivate  peace  with  them. 

There  was  an  undertone  in  this 
Inaugoral,  however,  which  plainly 
evinced  that  the  author  expected 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "  If  we  may  not 
hope  to  avoid  war,"  saye  Mr,  Davis, 
"  we  may  at  least  expect  that  pcster- 
ity  will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly 
engaged  in  it."  "  We  have  entered 
upon  a  career  of  independence,  and 
it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through 
■many  years  of  controversy  with  otir 
late  associates  of  the  Northern 
States."  Hence,  he  very  properly 
called  upon  his  Congress,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  the  Kilitia,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Navy,  and  "  a  well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined  Army,  more  numer- 
ous than  would  usually  be  required 
as  a  peace  establishment" — which 
was  putting  quite  as  fine  a  point  on 
it  as  the  truth  would  waiTant. 

Mr.  Davis  carefully  refrained  from 


any  other  allusion  to  Slavery,  or  the 
causes  of  estrangement  between  the 
l^orth  and  the  South,  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  With  a  Oonetiiution  differing  only  from 
tliat  of  our  fatiiers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explciiia- 
tory  of  their  well-known  intent,  freed  from 
sectional  conflicts,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  pnrsuit  of  the  general  welfare,  il.  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  tliat  the  States 
from  whioh  we  have  parted  may  seek  to 
nnite  their  fortunes  to  ours,  ander  the  Got- 
ei'nment  which  we  have  instituted.  Tor 
this,  your  Constitution  makes  adeqnate  pro- 
vision ;  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
thsjudgraent  and  willof  the  people  are,  that 
anion  with  the  States  from  which  they  have 
separated  isneitherpraotioahleBor  desirable. 
To  increase  the  power,  develop  the  resources, 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Confede- 
rajfy,  it  is  requisite  there  should  be  so  much 
homogeneity  that' the  welfare  of  every  por- 
tion should  be  the  lum  of  the  whole.  Where 
this  does  not  esist,  antagonistna  are  engen- 
dered, which  must  and  should  result  in  sepa- 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  '  Confederacy,'  proved  far  less 
reticent  and  more  candid.  On  his 
return  from  the  Convention  or  Con- 
gress whereby  the  '  Confederacy'  had 
been  cemented,  and  he  chosen  its 
Vice-President,  he  was  required  to 
address  a  vast  ^semblage  at  Savan- 
nah," and  did  so  in  elaborate  exposi- 
tion and  defense  of  the  new  Confede- 
rate Constitution.  After  claiming 
that  it  preserved  all  that  was  dear 
and  desirable  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, while  it  embodied  very  essen- 
tial improvements  on  that  document, 
in  its  prohibition  of  Protective  Duties 
and  Internal  Improvements  by  Con- 
federate authority;  in  its  proffer  to 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  seats  in  either 
House  of  Congress,  with  the  right  of 
debate ;  and  in  forbidding  the  reelec- 
tion of  a  President  while  in  office, 
Mr.  Stephens  proceeded : 

"  But,  not  to  be  tedious  iu  ennmerating 
the  numerous  changes  for  the  better,  allow 
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me  to  allnda  to  one  other— thougt  last,  not 
least :  tlie  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest 
forever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to 
our  peonliav  institution — African  Slavery  as 
it  esista  among  as — the  proper  stat/us  of  the 
negro  in  oiir  form  of  oiviliKation.  .  This  wim 
the  immediate  cause  of  &ie  late  vi^fwe  and 
the  preeent  reoolution.  Jefferson,  in  hia 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  '  rock 
upon  which  the  old  Union  woDld  split.'  He 
was  right.  "What  was  ooirfecture  with  him 
is  now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he 
comprehended  the  great  truth  upon  which 
that  rock  stood  and  stands,  inaj  ha  doubted. 
The  pTevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him  and 
most  of  the  leading  etatesJimn  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  Oonvtitution  icere, 
that  the  enslavement  of  t)ie  African,  was  in 
molation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  prineiple,  sneiallj/,  morally,  and 
politieally.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not 
well  how  to  deal  with;  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  wsa,  that, 
somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evan^oent 
and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution,  was  the  pre- 
Tailing  idea  at  the  tima.  The  Constitufion, 
it  is  true,  aeonred  every  essential  guarantee 
to  the  institution  while  it  should  kst;  and 
hence  noargnmentoanbejnstly  used  against 
the  coastitntional  guarantees  thus  secured, 
because  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
day.  Those  ideas,  however,  weref-andamen' 
tally  wrong.  They  rented  upon  the  assump- 
tion, of  the  equality  of  races.  .  This  teas  an 
error,  It  was  a  sandy  foundation;  and  the 
idea  of  a  Goveniment  built  upon  it— when 
the  storm  caine  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell. 
"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon 
eaactly  the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations 
are  laid,  ita  eomer-atone  rests  upon,  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  'ahite 
man;  that  Slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superioT  raee,  is  his  natural  and  normal 
condition.  [Applause.]  This,  our  nme  Gov- 
ernment, is  Hie  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  iased  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
sophical, and  moral  b'ufh.  This  truth  has 
been  slow  in  the  prooraa  of  its  development, 
like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  It  is  so,  even  amongst 
us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  re- 
collect well  that  this  trutl>  was  not  generuUy 
admitted,  even  within  their  day.  The  er- 
rors of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to 
many,  so  iflte  as  twenty  years  ago.  Those 
at  the  Worth  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledga,we  justly  de- 
nominate fanatics.  All  fanaticism  springs 
from  an  aberi-ation  of  the  mind ;  from  a  de- 
fect in  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  stril;ing  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instaiices,  is,  forming  cor- 
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rect  conclusions  from  fancied  t 
premises ;  so  with  the  anti-Slavery  fanatics : 
their  conclusions  are  right  if  their  premises 
are.  They  assume  that  the  negro  la  equal, 
and  hence  condnde  that  he  is  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  and  rights,  with  the  white 
man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their 
conclusions  would  be  logical  and  just;  but, 
their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole 
argument  fads.  I  reoollect  once  of  having 
heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Northern 
States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  with  im- 
posing effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would 
be  compelled,  ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this 
subject  of  Slavery;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in 
politics,  as  it  was  in  physics  or  mechauics — 
that  theprincipie  would  ultimately  prevail — 
that  we,  in  maintaining  Slavery,  as  it  now 
esiate  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  prin- 
ciple-—a  principle  founded  in  nature — the 
frinciple  of  the  equality  of  man.  Tlie  reply 
made  to  him  was,  that,  upon  his  own 
grounds,  we  should  succeed;  that  he  and  hia 
associates  in  their  crusade  against  our  insti- 
tutions wonld  ultimately  fail.  The  truth 
announced,  that  it  was  as  impiwsible  to  war 
successfnlly  against  a  principle  in  politics  as 
in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted;  but 
told  him  it  was  he,  and  those  acting  with 
him,  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Creator  had  made  unequal. 

"  In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  bcKti 
on  our  side  complete,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
upon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric 
is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  &  ilili 
recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
civilized  and  enlightened  world. 

"  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple mny  be  slow  in  development,  as  all 
truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  science.  It  was  so  with  th« 
principles  announced  by  Galileo— it  was  bo 
with  Adam  Smith,  and  his  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and 
hia  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  not  a  ^ngle  one  of  tlie 
medical  profesdon,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  the  truths  made  by  him, 
admitted  them.  Wow,  they  are  nniversaliy 
ao&nowledged.  May  we  not,  therefore,  look 
with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  truths  npon  which 
our  system  rests?  It  is  the  iirst  government 
ever  instituted  upon  principles  in.  strict  con- 
formity with  nature,  and  lie  ordinarion  of 
Providence,  in  fnmisliing  the  materials  of 
human  society.  Many  governments  have 
been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  ensla- 
ving certain  classes ;  hut  the  classoa  thus  en- 
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slaved  were  of  the  snme  race,  and  their  en- 
Blavement  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  natnre. 
Our  system  commits  no  such  violatioii  of 
nature's  laws.  The  negro,  hy  nature,  or  by 
the  curse  gainst  Oanaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  system. 
The  architect,  in  the  constrnetion  of  huild- 
inge,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper 
material — the  granite — then  cornea  the  hnck 
or  the  marble.  The  aubstratnai  of  our  soci- 
ety is  made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature 
for  it ;  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is 
the  beat,  not  only  for  the  superior,  hut  for 
the  inferior  race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  Creator.  /( 
iartotforui  to  inqmre  into  the  wisdom  of  His 
ordinances,  er  to  guestiontheni.  Tor  His  own 
purposes,  He  has  made  one  I'aoe  to  differ  from 
another,  as  Ho  has  mafle  '  one  star  to  differ 
from  another  in  glory.' 

"The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best 
attained  when  oonfonned  to  His  laws  and 
decrees,  in  the  formation  of  governments  as 
well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our  Confederacy 
is  founded  upon  principles  in  strict  confor- 
mltywith  theaelaws.  This  stone,  which  waa 
r^ected  by  the  first  builders,  '  t«  heeome  the 

[Applause.] 

"I  have  been  asked,  What  of  the  fiiture  f 
It  has  been  apprehended  by  some  that  we 
■would  have  arrayed  against  us  the  civilized 
■world.  I  care  not  who  or  how  many  they 
may  be ;  when  we  stand  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  trnth,  we  are  obliged  to  and 
must  triumph.    [Immense  applause.]" 

With  regard  to  future  acc^aioiiB 
to  the  Oonfedexacyj  Kr.  Stephens 
said: 

"Our  growth  by  accessions  from  other 
States  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  we 
present  to  tlie  world,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  a 
better  government  than  that  to  which  they 
belong.  If  we  do  this,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  cannot  hesitate  long; 
neither  can  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mia- 
sonri.  They  will  necessarily  gravitate  to  us 
by  an  imperious  law.  We  made  ample  pro- 
vision in  our  Constitution  for  the  admission 
of  other  States.  It  is  more  guarded— and 
wisely  so,  I  think — than  the  old  Constitution 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  not  too  guarded  to 
receive  them  so  fast  as  it  may  be  proper. 
Looking  to  the  distant  future — and  perhaps 
not  'mry  distant  either — it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  even  probability, 
that  ail  the  great  States  t)f  the  North- West 
shall  gravitate  this  way,  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee, Eentnoky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  etc. 
Should   they   do   so,   our   doors    are   wide 


enough  to  receive  them ;  Init  not  until  they 
are  ready  to  asshnilate  with  -us  in  principle. 
"The  process  of  disintegration  in  the  old 
Union  may  be  aspected  to  go  on  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  We  are  now  the  nucleus 
of  ft  growing  power ;  which,  if  we  ai'e  true  to 
oarsolves,  onr  destiny,  and  our  high  mission, 
will  become  the  controlling  power  on  this 
continent.  To  what  estent  HOoesMons  will  go 
on,  in  the  process  of  time,  or  where  it  will 
end,  the  futm-e  will  determine.  So  far  as  it 
concerns  States  of  the  old  Union,  they  will 
be  upon  no  such  principle  of  reconstruction, 
as  is  now  spoken  of,  but  upoa  reorganisa- 
tion and  new  assimilation.  [Lond  applause,] 
Such  are  some  of  the  glimpses  of  the  future 
as  I  catch  them." 


Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  11th 
of  Fetruaiy,  left  bis  home  at  Spring- 
field, Illinoia,  for  "Washington,  receiv- 
ing on  the  way  advices  that  he  had 
been,  upon  a  careful  canvasa  and  com- 
parison of  the  Electoral  votes  by  Con- 
gress, proclaimed  "  by  Vice-President 
Breckinridge  the  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years  from  the  4th  of  Harch  en- 
suing. Immense  crowds  surrounded 
the  stations  at  which  the  special  train 
halted  wherein  he,  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends,  was  borne  eastward 
through  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Trenton,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Harrisburg,  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House.  He  was  every- 
where received  and  honored  as  the 
chief  of  a  free  people ;  and  his  un- 
studied remarks  in  reply  to  the  com- 
plimentary addresses  which  he  day 
by  day  received  indicated  his  decided 
disbelief  in  any  bloody  issue  of  our 
domestic  complications. 

Thus,  at  Indianapolis,  where  he 
spent  the  first  night  of  his  joimiey, 
he  replied  to  an  address  of  welcome 
from  Gov.  Morton,  as  follows : 
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"rELLOW-OITJKBNa  OF  THE  SlATE  OF  IkBI- 

ANA ;  I  am  here  to  tiank  jou  nmcli  for  tils 
magnificent  welcome,  and  sti!\  moi-e  for  the 
very  generona  auppoi-t  given  by  your  State 
to  that  political  cause  which,  I  think,  ia  tlie 
true  and  jnat  cause  of  the  whole  oonntry  and 
the  whole  worltl.  Solomon  aay3,  'There  ia 
aiimetokeepHilenoe;'  and,  when  men  wran- 
gle by  the  month  with  no  certaiaty  that  they 
mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the  same 
word,  it  perhaps  wei*  as  well  if  they  would, 
keep  silence.  The  words  '  coSrcion'  and '  in- 
vasioa'  are  much  used  in  these  days,  and 
often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let 
us  make  sure,  if  wo  can,  that  we  do  not  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  those  who  use 
them.  Let  ns  get  the  exact  definitions  of 
these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  hnt  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depre- 
cate the  t[iint;a  they  would  repi-esent  by  the 
use  of  the  worda.  What,  then,  ia  '  oo&rcioa'  f 
What  is  '  invasion' 1  Would  the  marching 
of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  without  the 
consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  in- 
tent toward  them,  be  invasion  ?  I  certainly 
think  it  wonld  be  'iuvosioD,'  and  'coiJrcion' 
alao,  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to 
submit.  But,  \f  the  United  Statee  thoulA 
nti^ely  hold  and  retake  her  own  Jorta  aiid 
other  property,  and  collect  the  duties  on  for- 
eign imfiortations,  or  even  mtkhold  the  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  <rdO' 
laied,  would  any  or  all  these  things  be  'jm>o- 
tion^  or  '  coercion'  f  Do  onr  professed  lovers 
of  the  Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that 
they  win  resist  coercion  and  invasion,  un- 
derstand that  anch  things  as  these  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  tie  '  coer- 
cion' or  'invasion'  of  a  State?  If  so,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
great  affection  would  seem  to  be  eioeedingly 
ttiin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the 
homteopatliiat  would  he  much  too  large  for 
it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as 
a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regu- 
lar marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  free-love 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on  '  passional 
attraction.'  By  the  way,  ia  what  consists 
the  special  sacrednesa  of  a  State!  I  speak 
not  ot  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the 
Union  "bj  the  OonstitutJon ;  for  that  is  the 
bond  we  all  reoognize.  That  position,  how- 
ever, a  State  cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union 
with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than 
itself,  and  to  ruin  all  which  is  latter  than 
itself.  If  a  State  and  a  Oouaty,  in  a  given 
case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory 
and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better 
than  the  Oonuty?  Would  an  exchange  of 
names  be  an  eichange  of  rights?  Upon 
principle,  on  what  rightful  ground  may  a 
iitate,  being 


3-flftieth  part 


of  the  naiion  in  soil  and  population,  break 
up  the  nation,  and  tlien  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
ai-bitrary  way?  What  mysterious  right  to 
p!ay  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of 
country,  with  its  people,  by  merely  calling 
it  a  State! 

"Fellow- citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any- 
thing. I  am  merely  asking  queationa  for  yon 
to  consider.  And  now,  allow  me  to  bid  you 


At  Ooltunbus,  Ohio,  he  said : 

"I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  ia  a  good  thing 
that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety ;  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  con- 
soling circumstance  that,  when  we  look  out, 
there  ia  nothing  that  realiy  hurts  anybody. 
We  entertwn  different  views  upon  political 
questions;  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  ia  a  moat  consoling  oireumatanoe ;  and 
from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is 
time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God 
who  baa  never  forsaken  this  people," 

At  Pittsbnrghj  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  15th,  he  said: 

"Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river  [the  speaker  pointing  southwardly 
across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling],  there 
is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is 
there  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of 
alFairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the 
river!  Take  even  their  own  views  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  there  ia  nothing  to 
justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  J  re- 
peat, then,  thei-e  is  no  crisis,  except  'such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men,  aided  by  designing  politicians. 
My  advice  to  them,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great  American 
people  only  keep  their  temper  both  sides  of 
the  line,  the  trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  which  now  distracts  the  coun- 
try be  settied,  just  as  surely  as  a)l  other  dif- 
iioulties,  of  a  like  character,  which  have 
originated  in  this  Government,  have  been 
acljusted.  ,Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep 
their  self-possession,  and,  just  as  other  clouds 
liave  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  hereto- 


At  Philadelphia,  being  required  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  raising  of  the 
United  States  flag  over  Independence 
Hall,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
dre^  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  said : 

"I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers 
incurred  by  tlie  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of 
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Independence.  I  haye  pondered  over  the 
toils  tLat  were  endured  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  tlie  army  wlio  aoMeved  tliat  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  inquired  of  my- 
eeu,  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  tliat 
kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together.  It 
was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  eeparatiou 
of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land ;  but 
thai  eeadment  in  iks  Declaration  of  Inie~ 
pendenee  which  game  Liberty,  not  alms  to  the 
people  qf  this  country,  hut,  I  hope,  to  the 
world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that,  in  due  time,  the 
waglit  would  he  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  raen.  This  is  a  eentiment  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of.  Independence.  Ifow, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis!  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I 
oan  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved 
on  that  basis,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But, 
if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  np  that  principle,  I  was  a!>out  to  say 
fiiat  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
Bpot  than  surrender  it,  Now,  in  my  view 
of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need 
be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
oonrse;  and  I  may  say,  in  advance,  tljat 
there  tdll  be  no  bloodshed,  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Govemiaent,  and  then  it 
Trill  be  compelled  to  actin  self  defense." 

Arrived  at  Harriaburg,  however, 
on  the  22d,  Mr,  Lineohi,  looking 
across  the  slave  line,  experienced  sud- 
denly a  decided  change  in  the  politi- 
cal barometer.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  next  day  pass  through 
Baltimore,  the  center  of  a  grand  pro- 
cession— a  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes 
— the  object  of  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions— as  he  had,  thus  far,  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  Fi'ee  States.  But  Baltimore  was 
a  slaveholding  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
Slavery  was  nowhere  else  more  ram- 
pant and  ferocious.  The  mercantile 
and  social  aristocracy  of  that  city  had 
been  sednlously,  persistently,  plied 
by  the  conspirators  for  disunion  with 
artful  suggestions  that,  in  a 


"  The  SaUimare  Exchange  of  February  23d, 
^Suificautly  said: 


racy  composed  exclusively  of  the  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  Baltimore  would 
hold  the  position  that  New  York  en- 
joys in  the  Union,  being  the  great 
ship-building,  shipping,  importing 
and  commercial  emporium,  whiten- 
ing the  ocean  with  her  saUs,  and 
gemming  Maryland  with  the  palaces 
reared  from  her  ample  and  ever- 
expanding  profits.  That  aristocracy 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
oughly corrupted  by  these  insidious 
whispers,  and  so  were  ready  to  msh 
into  treason.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale  was  the  mob — reck- 
less and  godless,  as  mobs  are  apt  to 
be,  especially  in  slaveholding  com- 
mmiities— and  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Between  these  was  the  great  middle 
class,  loyal  and  peacefully  inclined, 
as  this  class  usually  is — outnumber- 
ing both  the  others,  but  hitherto  divi- 
ded between  the  old  pro-Slavery  par- 
ties, and  having  arrived,  as  yet,  at  no 
common  understanding  witli  regard  to 
the  novel  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  events  visibly  impending. 
The  city  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Breckinridge  Democ- 
racy, who  had  seized  it  imder  a  cry 
of  reform;  and  the  leaders  of  that 
Democracy  were  deep  in  the  counsels 
of  treason.  It  had  been  proclaimed, 
in  many  quarters,  and  through  vari- 
ous channels,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
never  hve  to  be  inaugurated ;  and 
The  Baltimore  H&puiliawn  of  the 
22d  had  a  leading  article  directly 
calculated  to  incite  tumult  and  vio- 
lence on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
passage  through  the  city-^'  Thepohce 

suite  this  afternoon  by  special  train  from  Harris- 
burgh,  and  will  proceed,  we  learn,  direetlj  to 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  hopad  that  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  him — or  that,  if  it  be  af- 
forded, he  will  not  embraeo  it— to  repeat  in  our 
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was  directed  by  Marshal  George  P. 
Kane,  who,  after  a  sojourn  in  Tort 
MeHenry,  fled  ia  1863  to  the  conge- 
nial aasoeiations  of  Eichmond  and 
tlie  Confederate  Army.  It  being 
considered  certain  that  an  attempt 
to  aesa^inate  the  President  would 
be  made,  under  cover  of  mob  yio- 
lence,  should  he  pass  through  the 
city  as  w^  originally  intended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
ears  secretly,  during  the  evening  of 
the  22d,  and  so  passed  through  Bal- 
timore, unknown  and  unsuspected, 
early  on  .the  morning  of  the  23d — 
reaching  Wasliington  about  the  hour 
that  he  was  expected  to  leave  Har- 
risburg.  The  prudence  of  this  step 
has  since  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated ;  but  it  wounded,  at  the  time, 
the  sensibihties  of  many  triends,  who 
would  have  much  preferred  to  form 
an  escort  of  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  see  him  safely  through 
Baltimore,  than  to  have  him  pass 
through  it  clandestinely  and  like  a 
hunted  fugitive. 

The  4th  of  March,  1861,  though 
its  early  morning  had  been  elo'udy 
and  chilly,  was  a  remarkably  bright 
and  genial  day  at  Washington.  To 
the  children  of  harsh  New  England, 
it  seemed  more  like  May  than  March. 
Expectations  and  threats  of  convul- 
sion had  rather  increased  tlian  les- 
sened the  throng,  wherein  all  sections 
of  the  unseeeded  States  were  hberally 
represented,  though  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  doubtle^  sup- 
plied by  far  the  larger  share  of  it. 
Menaces  that  the  President  elect 
would  never  be  permitted  to  take  the 


oath  of  office — that  he  would  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  act,  if  no  other  mode 
of  preventing  it  should  promise  sne- 
ers— had  been  so  freely  and  loudly 
made,"  that  apprehensions  of  some 
concerted  attempt  at  violence  or  tu- 
mult were  ividely  entertained  and 
fally  justified.  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott  had 
taken  the  fullest  military  precautions 
that  his  limited  force  of  regulars — - 
perhaps  one  thousand  in  all — would 
permit ;  and  there  was  a  considerable 
muster  of  imiformed  MiHtia.  The 
proce^ion,  partly  civic,  which  es- 
corted the  retiring  and  incoming 
President*,  who  rode  in  the  same 
carriage,  to  the  Capitol,,  was  quite 
respectable — unusually  so  for  that 
non-enthusiastic,  and,  as  yet,  strongly 
pro- Slavery,  metropolis. 

The  Senate  had  been  sitting 
through  most  of  the  preceding  for- 
ty-eight hours,  though  this  was  Mon- 
day, and  barely  concluded  the  labors 
of  the  session  in  time  to  allow  Vice- 
President  Breckinridge  to  resign  the 
Chair  in  a  few  courteous  words,  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, while  Vice-President  Hamlin  left 
the  floor  to  take  the  Oliair  with  as 
little  parade — the  two  thus  exchang- 
ing places.  This  done,  and  several 
other  new  Senators  beside  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge having  been  sworn  in,  the 
space  in  the  Chamber  allotted  for 
this  occasion  to  the  Embassadors  of 
Foreign  Powers  ('Dixie'  not  inclu- 
ded) was  promptly  filled  hy  the  dip- 
lomatic body  in  full  dress ;  tlie  mag- 
nates blazing  with  stars  and  orders. 
Soon,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  entered  in  a  body,  and  the  aa- 
rose  in  silent  homage,  and 


iavG  espressed  y 


wliicli  he  is  reported  to 
day  in  Philadelphia," 
i"  thus  deprecated  are  those 


uttered  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cuylor. 
tlie  preceding  page.] 

"  In  Hiolimond  and  otlier  journals. 
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Stood  till  ihcj  were  seated.  Tlie  re- 
maining space  on  the  fioor  was  now 
filled  to  its  utmost  eapacity  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  jiiBt  adjourned ; 
and  it  was  soon  afterward  announced 
that  the  Presidential  party  had  en- 
tered the  edifice.  On  its  appearance, 
the  whole  aesembl^e  proceeded  to  the 
magniflcentand  spacious  Eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol,  on  which  a  platform 
had  been  erected,and  in  front  of  which 
a  considerable  space  had  been  clear- 
ed, and  was  held,  by  the  Military. 
The  President  elect  was  barely  intro- 
duced to  the  Tast  concourse  by  Col. 
Edward  D.  Baiter,  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  received  with  cheers  fi-om 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  thirty  thou- 
Band  persons  confronting  him.  Si- 
lence having  succeeded,  Jlr.  Lincoln 
unrolled  a  manuscript,  and,  in  a  firm, 
clear,  penetrating  voice,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 


Fellovj-GitizeKs  qfihe  United  States: 

la  compliflnoe  with  a  custom  as  old  as 
the  Governnient  itself,  I  appear  before  you 
to  address  yon  briefly,  and  to  take,  in  yonr 
presenoe,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Oon- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken 
by  the  President,  before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office. 

I  do  not  consider  it  neoessary,  at  present, 
for  me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  adminis- 
tration about  which  there  is  no  special  anxi- 
ety or  excitement.  Apprehendon  seems  to 
exist  among  the  people  of  the  Soutliern 
States,  that,  by  the  accession  of  a  Kepubli- 
can  Administraljon,  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  pei-sonid.  security  ore  to  be  en- 
dangered. There  has  never  been  any  rea^ 
aonable  cause  for  sucli  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidenoe  to  the  conti-ary 
has  all  the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to 
their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
■Uie  published  speeches  of  him  who  now 
addresses  yon.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of 
those  speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  haveno  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.    Those  who  nominated  and 


elected  me,  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this,  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them. 
And,  more  than  this,  tliey  placed  in  the  plat- 
form, for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  me,the  clear  and  emphatia 
resolution  which  I  now  read : 

"Sesoived,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
tile  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  Mid  control  its  own  do- 
mestic inaljtutiona  aocordinp  to  its  own  judg- 
ment esoluslvely,  is  essential  to  that  balaaeo  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fabric  depend ;  and  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  aa  among  the  gravest  of  ocimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  publio  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  ease  is  susceptible,  that  the  pi-operty, 
peace,  and  security,  of  no  section  ai'e  to  be 
in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming 
Admini  stration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  tlie  protection  which, 
consistently  with  tlie  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  all  tlie  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  wliatever  cause,  as  eheerfnlly  to  one  sec- 
tion as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the 
delivering  up  of  fagitives  fiom  seivice  or 
labor.  The  clause  I  now  rend  is  as  plainly 
written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of 
its  provisions 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  m  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof  escaping  into 
anottier,  shall,  m  eonsequenoB  of  any  laiv  or  reg- 
ulation therein,  be  disclmiged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  duo." 

It  is  Bcaroely  questioned  that  this  pro- 
vision was  intended  by  those  who  made  it 
for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive 
slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is 
the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  tiieir 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this 
provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  eases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause  "  shall 
be  dehvered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous. 
H'ow,  if  they  would  make  the  cifort  in 
good  temper,  could  tiiey  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by 
means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  nnani- 
mons  oathf 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  this  clause  should  be  enforced  by 
Kationa!  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely 
that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
of  but  littie  oonsequenee  to  him  or  to  others 
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by  which  authority  it  is  done;  and  should 
any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this 
oath  shall  go  nukept  on  a  merely  unsub- 
atantifll  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon,  this  subject,  ought 
not  all  the  safegnarda  of  liberty  knowa  in 
civilized  and  humane  jnrispradence  to 
be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  sarrendered  as  a  slave?  And 
might  it  not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
clause  in  the  Oonstitution  whieh  guarantees 
that  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  piivileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  ia  the  several  States  1" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no 
mental  reservations,  and  with  no  pni'pose  to 
construe  the  Constitution  or  Jaws  by  any 
hypercritical  roles ;  and,  while  I  do  not 
ciooae  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of 
Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform 
to  and  abide  by  all  those  acta  which  stand 
unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them 
held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first 
inauguration  of  a  President  under  our  Na- 
tional OoDsiJtution.  During  that  period, 
fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citi- 
zens have  in  succession  administered  t) 
esecutive  branch  of  the  government.  Th  y 
have  conducted  it  through  many  peri!  d 
generally  with  great  snccess.  Yet,  w  th  II 
this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  | 
tiie  same  t^k,  for  the  brief  constitut  al 
term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  pec  1  ar 
difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union  1 
tofore  only  menaced,  is  now  fomul  tiy 
attempted.  Ihold  tliat,inthecontempl  t  n 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Oonstit  t 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual. 
Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  govern- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  govern- 
ment proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Con- 
tinue to  execute  all  the  express  provisions 
of  our  national  Oonstitntion,  and  the  Union 
will  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  insti'ument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of 
States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely, 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  uhmade 
by  leas  tlian  all  the  parties  who  made  it! 
One  party  to  a  oonti'act  may  violate  it — 
break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  doesit  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descending 
from  tliose  general  principles,  we  find  the 


proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation  the 
Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Oon- 
stitution. It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the 
Articles  of  Association  in  ITYi.  It  was 
matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1770.  It  was  further 
matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thir- 
teen States  expr^sly  plighted  and  engaged 
that  it  should  be  peipetual,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  in  17T8 ;  and,  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ord^n- 
ing  and  estahlishing  the  Oonstitution  was 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  But,  if  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  by  one  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible, 
the  Union  is  less  than  before,  the  Oonstitn- 
tion having  lost  tlie  vital  element  of  per- 
petuity. 

It  follows  Jrom  these  views  that  no  State, 
npon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordi- 
nancfts  to  that  effect,  are  S^ally  void  ;  and 
that  acta  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States  against  the  antiiority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary, 
accoi'ding  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 

Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union  is 

unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 

I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Oonstitution  itself 

p  essly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  Jaws  of 

tl     U      n  shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all 

ti     St  tes.     Doing  this,  which  I  deem  to 

b        ly  ft  simple  duty  on  my  pai-f,  I  shall 

p    f   tij  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 

nlras      y  rightful  masters,  the  American 

p    pi      hall  withhold  the  requisite  power, 

e  authoritative  manner  direct  the 

tr    y 

It     t  this  will  not  be  regarded  as    a 

m        e,  but  only  as  tlie  declared  purpose  of 

tl     U       1  that  it  will  constitutionally  detend 

and  mamt^n  itself. 

In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  violence,  and  there  aliall  be  none  unless 
it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  vn-ll  be  used  to 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposts;  but,  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  mvasion,  fio  using  of  force 
agamst  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  tfnited  States  shall 
I  so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
tlie  i'ederal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  force  obeosious  strangers  among  the 
people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and 
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so  nearly  iffipraoticalilo  withal,  that  I  doem 
it  better  to  forego  for  tUe  time  the  uses  of 
enoli  oSices. 

The  iQiuIs,  unless  repelled,  wiU  continne 
to  be  furnwlied  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everjwliera 
shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security 
which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thonght 
and  reflection. 

The  coarse  here  indicated  will  be  fol- 
lowed, unless  oniTent  events  .and  experieuoe 
shall  shew  a  modificaUon  or  change  to  ho 
proper ;  and  in  every  case  and  esigenoy  tny 
best  discretion  wili  be  exercised  according 
to  the  circomstaticea  actually  existing,  and 
with  aview  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solntion 
of  the  national  tronbles,  and  the  restoration 
of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

Thiit  there  are  peraons,  in  one  section  or 
anothc!',  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at 
all  eve.ita,  suid  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do 

it,  I  will  iitiither  affirm  nor  deny.  But,  if  there 
be  snch,  I  need  address  no  woixtto  them. 

To  tliose,  however,  who  really  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  speak!  Before  entering 
npon  so  grave  a  matter  as  tlie  destraction  of 
onr  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes,  wonld  it  not  he 
well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it!  Will  yon 
hazard  so  despei'ate  a  step,  while  any  por- 
tion of  the  ills  you  fly  from,  have  no  real 
existence  ?  "Will  you,  while  the  ceitain  ilia 
yon  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  I'eal  ones 
youflyfi-om?  Will  you  risk  the  commis- 
sion of  so  feaifnl  a  mistake  S  All  profess 
to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all  constitu- 
tional rifcbts  can  be  maint^ned.  In  it  trne, 
then,  that  any  right,  pliunly  written  in  the 
OunstLtution,  has  been  denied!  I  thinknot. 
Happily,  the  human  mind  is  so  constitnted, 
that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of 
doin^  tliis. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  plainly- written  provision  of  the 
Constitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by 
the  mere  foree  of  nnmbers,  amtgority  shoald 
deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly-written 
constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution ;  it  cer- 
tainly would,  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one. 
Bat  SQch  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of 
individuals  are  so  plainly  assured  to  them 
by  affirmations  and  negations,  guaranties 
and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controveraes  never  arise  concerning  them. 
But  no  organiolaw  can  ever  be  framed  with 
a  provision  specifically  applicable  to  every 
question  which  may  occnr  in  praolical  ad- 
ministration. No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  con- 
tain, express  provisions  for  nil  possible  ques- 
tions. Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surren- 
dered by  National  or  by  State  authority! 


The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  Slavery  m  the  Terri- 
tories !  The  Constitution  does  not  express- 
ly say.  From  questions  of  this  class  spring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we 
divide  upon  them  into  mtyorities  and  rainor- 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
majority  must,  or  the  government  must 
cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  contin- 
uing the  government  but  acquiescence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in 
Buohacasewill  secede  rather  than  acquiesce, 
they  make  a  precedent  whicti  in  turn  will 
ruin  and  divide  them  ;  for  a  minority  of  their 
own  win  secede  from  them  whenever  a  ma- 
jority refuses  to  be  oontroEed  by  sucli  a 
minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any  por- 
tion of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two 
hence,  arbitraiTly  secede  again,  precisely  as 
portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 
secede  from  it!  All  who  cherish  disunion 
sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the 
exact  temper  of  doing  tins.  Is  there  such, 
perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  pro- 
duce harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession!  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of 
secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional cheek  and  limitalaoc,  and  always 
changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of 
popular  opinious  and  sentiments,  is  the  only 
trne  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever 
rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  ia  impossible; 
the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  penoaneut  ar- 
rangement, is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that, 
rqfeoting  the  minority  principle,  anarchy  or 
despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  lefL 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  tliat  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  snch  decisions  must  be  binding  in 
any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the 
object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  en- 
titled to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  all  parallel  oases  by  all  other  departments 
of  the  government;  and,  while  it  is  obvious- 
ly possible  that  such  decision  may  bo  erro- 
neous in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular 
case,  wiih  the  chance  that  it  may  be  over- 
ruled and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  boi-ne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  tlie  same  lime,  the  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that,  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
upon  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  tlie  instant 
they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  liave  ceased  to  be  their  owa 
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mastei-s,  haTmg  to  that  extent  practically 
resigned  their  government  into  the  hands 
of  Chat  eminent  tribunaL 

Nor  is  there  in  thia  view  any  assault  upon 
the  court  or  the  jnilgea.  It  is  a  duty  from 
which  they  may  not  ahrink,  to  decide  eases 
properly  brODght  before  them;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  tlieira  if  others  seek  to  turn  their 
deeisiona  to  political  pm^poses.  One  section, 
of  oiU"  country  believes  Slavery  is  right  and 
ought  t^  be  esteuded,  while  the  other  be- 
lieves if  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  thia  is  the  only  aubatautial  dis- 
pute; and  the  furtive  slave  clause  of  tlie 
coHstitation,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well 
enforced,  ^rhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in 
a  oommnmty  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  snpporta  the  law  itself. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the 
dry  legal  obligation  in  both  oases,  and  a  few 
break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot 
be  perfectly  cured,  and  it  would  be  worse  in 
both  casea  ailier  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions thaa  before.  Tlie  foreign  slave-trade, 
now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  tdti- 
mately  revived,  without  restriction,  in  one 
section ;    while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only 

Sartially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surren- 
ered  at  all,  by  the  other. 
Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate 
— we  cannot  remove  oar  respective  sections 
from  each  ofiier,  aor  build  an  impassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the 
different  parts  of  oar  counti'y  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ; 
and  intercoui'se,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
betiveeu  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  S 
Suppose  yon  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
aides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  light- 
ing, the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of 
interoonrse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever 
they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  can  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  amending,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
I  cannot  he  ignorant  of  the  fa«t  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of 
having  the  national  Constitution  amended. 
While  I  make  no  recommendation  of  amend- 
ment, I  fully  recognize  the  full  authority  of 
the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be 
exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 


in  the  instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than 
oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it, 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  Oon- 
vantion  mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it 
allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permit- 
ting them  to  take  or  r^ect  propositions 
originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen, 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be 
precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  either  to 
accept  or  reflise.  I  understand  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  tlie  Oonstitution  (which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  de- 
part from  my  porpoae  not  to  spaak  of  par- 
ticukr  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  Uiat, 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied 
constitutional  law,  I  have  no  obj  ection  to  its 
being  made  express  and  iirevocable. 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  author- 
ity from  the  people,  and  tliey  have  con- 
ferred none  upon  him  to  fix  the  teims  for 
the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves,  also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose ; 
but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
present  government  sa  it  came  to  his  hands, 
and  to  transmit  it  imimpaired  by  him  to  his 
successor.  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
patient  confidenoe  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differ- 
ences, is  either  party  without  faith  of  being 
in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Euler  of 
nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice, 
be  on  yom-  side  of  the  Ifortli,  or  on  yours  of 
the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  the 
frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given 
their  public  servants  but  little  power  for 
mischief,  and  have  with  equal  wisdom  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  tieir 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While 
the  people  retain  then-  virtue  and  vigilance, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wicked- 
ness or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the 
Government  in  tlie  short  space  of    four 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time. 

If  tliere  be  an  object  to  liuiTy  any  of  you, 
in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  yon  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be 
frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 
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Such  of  jou  as  are  now  diaaafefied  still 
have  the  old  Oonstitatiom  unimpaireil,  and, 
OQ  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  yonr  own 
framing  under  it;  while  the  new  adminia- 
tration.  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
woald,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dis- 
eatisfled  hold  tlie  right  side  in  tlie  dispute, 
there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  hns 
never  jet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficnlties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  add  not  in  mine,  is  the  raoraen- 
tons  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government 
will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
youi'selves  the  aggressors.  You  can  have  no 
oath  registerad  in    Heavea    to    destroy  tlie 

Government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  proteol^  and  de- 
fend" it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
bat  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  brealt,  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chorda  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  gi-ave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  wii!  yet  swell  tlie  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of   our 

The  habitual  tone  of  this  remarka- 
ble paper  is  deprecatory,  not  to  aay 
apologetic.  Kr.  Lincoln  evidently 
composed  it  under  the  fixed  imprea- 
sion  that  '  the  South'  needed  but  to 
be  disabused  of  lier  impressions  and 
apprehensions  of  llforthem  hostility 
to  restore  her  to  loyalty  and  the 
whole  land  to  peace.  If  she  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  new  rule  does 
not  desire  to  meddle  with  Slavery  in 
the  States  which  cherish  it,  but  will 
hunt  and  return  fugitive  slaves  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability,  then  Sece^ion 
will  be  given  up,  and  the  country  re- 
etored  to  peace  and  harmony !  That, 
certainly,  is  an  amiable  view  of  the 
situation ;  but  it  was  not  justiiied  by 


a  close  study  and  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  recent  political  his- 
tory. 

llr.  Lincoln's  suggestion  that  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though 
law  to  the  suitor  whom  it  bore  hard 
upon,  does  not  hind  the  people  not  to 
entertain  and  vote  in  conformity  to 
an  adverse  conviction,  though  in  full 
accordance  with  the  action  of  'the 
South'  in  regard  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee treaties,"  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
action  of  all  parties  wlien  overruled 
by  that  Court,  was  not  calculated  to 
please  and  conciliate  'the'  South.' 
Yet  no  adversary  of  a  United  States 
Bank  ever  felt  himself  restrained 
from  opposing  and  voting  against 
such  a  Bank  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  fact  that  the  Court  had  adjudged 
it  otherwise.  Ko  one  imagines  that 
a  decision  by  that  Court  that  Slavery 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  territories 
would  have  been  regarded  and  treat- 
ed by  '  the  South'  as  the  end  of  con- 
troversy on  that  point."  But,  having 
obtained,  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease,  an 
opinion  that  slaveholders  ■m.igfit  take 
their  hmnan  chattels  to  any  territory, 
and  there  hold  them,  claiming  ample 
protection  from  the  Government  in 
so  doing,  they  were  fully  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  andnot  at  all  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
that,  on  questions  essentially  polit- 
ical, the  American  People  are  a 
higlier  authority  than  even  tlieir  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  weakest  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment is  its  inconsiderate  talk  about 
an  "invasion"  of  the  States  by  the 
Pederal  Government,  and  its  qitasi 
pledge  not  to  appoint  Federal  offi- 
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cers  for  communities  unaiiimonsly 
lio&tile  to  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
A  surgeon  who  should  volunteer  a 
pledge  not  to  disturb  or  meddle  with 
any  proud  ficsh  he  might  find  in  hie 
patient's  ■wounds,  would  hardly  expect 
to  augment  thereby  that  patient's  con- 
fidence in  his  skill ;  nor  could  a  priest 
who  fihotdd  stipulate  never  to  assail 
any  other  than  unpopular  and  repudi- 
ated sins,  expect  to  win  a  high  regard 
either  for  his  authority  or  his  sanc- 
tity. The  fact  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  is  coextensive,  and,  at 
least,  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
States,  is  here  clearly  lost  sight  of. 
To  say,  in  effect,  to  rebels  against  the 
!N"ationaI  authority,  "  You  may  expel 
that  authority  wholly  from  your  vicin- 
age by  killing  a  lew  of  ite  leading  up- 
holders, and  thus  terrifj'ing  the  resi- 
due into  mute  servility  to  your  will," 
is  not  the  way  to  suppre^  a  rebellion. 
The  strong  point  of  this  Inaugural 
is  its  frank  and  plump  denial  of  the 
fundamental  Secession  dogma  that 
our  Union  is  a  league,"  formed  in 
178T.  "The  Union  is  much  older 
than  the  Constitution,"  says  Mr,  Lin- 
coln, truly  and  pertinently.  Had  the 
Constitution  been  rejected  by  the 
States,  the  Union  woiild  nevertheless 
have  subsisted.     Ours  is  '  one  coun- 


try'— ^made  so  by  God  and  His  Pro- 
vidence, revealed  through  the  whole 
of  ite  recorded  history ;  its 'more per- 
fect Union'  is  but  a  step  in  its  deve- 
lopment— not  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence. Hence,  Secession  is  not  "  the 
dissolution  of  a  league,"  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  asserts,  but  a  treason- 
able, though  futile,  effort  to  disorgan- 
ize and  destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  rejection  of  Disunion 
96  physically  impossible — as  forbidden 
by  the  geography  and  topography  of 
our  country — is  a  statesmanlike  con- 
ception that  had  not  before  been  so 
clearly  apprehended  or  so  forcibly  set 
forth.  And,  in  truth,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  then  active  Secessionists  ever 
meditated  or  intended  Disunion  as 
permanent.  They  proposed  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  in  order  to  reconsti- 
tute it  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
with  Slavery  as  its  comer-stone.  To 
kick  out  the  New  England  States, 
rural  New  Tork,  and  that '  fanatical' 
section  of  the  "West  that  is  drained 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence— such  was  the  constant  incul- 
cation of  pro-Slavery  journalists  and 
politicians  throughout  that  eventful 
Winter  and  Spring.  Free  States 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy, on  condition  of  their  fully 


"Tlie  New  Yorh  Herald  of  November  9tli, 
contained  an  instructive  letter  dated  Charleston, 
November  5th,  1860,  from  whicb,  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  there  ia  a  radi- 
cal differenee  in  the  patriotism  of  a  Northerner 
and  a  Southerner.  The  Nortliemer  invariably 
coasidera  liimself  as  a  citizen  of  Hie  Union ;  lie 
regards  the  Federal  army  and  navy  aa  hia  coun- 
trj'a  arrcij  and  uavy,  and  looks  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  as  a  great  consolidated 
organization,  of  which  he  forma  an  integral  part^ 
and  to  which  whatever  love  of  country  he  may 
possess  is  directed.  Beyond  paying  the  State 
tases,  voting  for  State  officers,  and  seeking  re- 
dress primarily  in  the  State  coiirta,  he  lias  very- 
little  idea  of  any  special  fealty  being  due  to  his 
own  padiicular  Stato. 


"The  Southerner,  on  the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally (and  the  South  Carolinian  always)  repudi- 
ates this  theory  of  consolidation.  He  feels  that 
he  owes  all^iauce  to  his  own  State,  and  to  her 
alone ;  ha  is  jealoua  of  her  rights  and  honor,  and 
will  never  admit  that  any  Bl«p  taken  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  mandflt*  can  involve  the  idea  of  trea- 
son. The  Federal  Government  is,  in  his  eyes, 
but  the  embodiment  of  certain,  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  from  motives  of  policy.  Let  those 
motives  be  once  removed  or  counterbalanced, 
and  he  holds  that  the  State  has  no  longer  any 
reason  for  maintaining  a  connection  which  it 
was  her  right,  at  any  iame,  to  have  dissolved. 
These  being  the  views  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  threats  of  Douglas  and  the  Blsck 
HepublicBna  have  only  served  to  confirm  the 
wavering  and  knit  together  the  citizens  of  the 
various  sections  of  Uie  State." 
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abjuring  all  manner  of  anti-Slavery 
seatiment  and  inculcation  evermore, 
and  becoming  Slave  States.  A  few 
Southern  fanatics,  who  deemed  no- 
thing needed  but  the  reopening  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade  to  render 
'  the  South'  the  mistre^  of  the  world, 
wished  to  be  rid  of  all  '  Yankee'  as- 
sociation and  contamination  ever- 
more ;  but  the  great  ma^ 
the  Cotton  States,  regarr 
but  as  a  device  for  bringing  the  Korth 
to  its  knees,  and  binding  it  over  to 
future  docihty  to  every  exaction  of 
the  Slave  Power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fondly  regarded    his 
Inaugural  as  a  resistless  proffering  of 


the  olive-branch  to  '  the  South' ;  the 
conspirators  everywhere  interpreted 
it  as  a  challenge  to  war."  And  when 
the  former  had  talien  the  oath,  sol- 
emnly administered  to  him  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  the  two  Presidents 
wended  their  way  back,  duly  es- 
corted, to  the  White  House,  at  whose 
door  Mr.  Buchanan  bade  Mr,  Lin- 
coln a  cordial  good-hy,  retiring  to 
the  residence  of  his  friend  and  benefi- 
ciary, Kobert  Ould,  whom  he  had 
made  U.  8.  District  Attorney,  and 
who,  though  from  Maryland,  soon 
after  fled  to  Richmond,  and  entered 
at  once  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederacy. 


OMINOUS     PAUSE. 


Pkesident  Lincoln,  on  the  day  after 
his  inauguration,  submitted  to  the 
new  Senate  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
several  Departments,  and  who  thus 
became,  by  a  usage  which  has  no  ex- 


press warrant  in  the  Constitution,  his 
official  counselors.     They  were 

William  H.  Sewmio.  of  New  Tnrk,  Sear^  ^  Stale  ; 
BiiMoB  p.  GiiJ.aB,otOhiD,Seereiarvi^tAtfn^'avrp; 
BiuoK CxiiEBON, of  Peiiiisjlvimiii,^D™<o™o/  War; 
61DEOB  Wellb,  nf  OonnacHciil^  .S«i-'Ji  ofOuJInm; 
CALBfl  B,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  SecrrtoTj/  i^tle  JitteHw  ; 


'^  It  were  idle  to  quote  the  Disunion  preaa, 
ewin  of  tlie  yet  loaecpdpd  StUe"  toiroveths 
Binee  then-  ati  ii,turea  may  n  oil  he  iina«  ned 
The  following  from  prolessodlT  loyal  journflls, 
are  worth,  recording 

"The  Inaugnral,  as  a  whole  breathes  the 
Spirit  of  miscl  lef  It  hia  only  a  eond  t  onal 
conaerTatiam — that  la  the  lack  of  ability  or 
some  ineipedienej-  to  do  what  it  would.  It  as- 
sumes despotic  authority,  and  intimates  the  de- 
B^n  to  oiaroise  that  authority  to  any  eitent  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  qualified  only  by  tlie  wiih- 
hoiding  of  the  requisite  means  to  the  end  by  the 
American  people.  The  argumentation  of  the 
address  is  pnerile.  Indeed,  it  has  no  quality 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument.  It  ia  a 
shaky  speciraeii  of  special  pleading,  by  way  of 
justifying  the  nnrighteoua  character  and  deeds 
of  the  fanaticism  wiiich,  lifted  into  power,  may 
be  guilty,   as  it  ia   capable,   of  any 


There  is  no  Union  spirit  in  the  addreas ,  it  is 
sectional  and  mischievous,  and  studiously  with- 
holds any  sign  of  rec<^itioQ  of  that  equality 
of  the  States  apon  which  the  Union  can  alone 
be  maintained.  If  it  means  what  it  saya,  it  is 
the  kneU  and  req^uiem  of  the  Union,  and  the 
death  of  hope." — Boltimore  Swi. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stajids  to4ay  where  he  atood 
on  the  6th  of  November  last,  on  the  Chicago 
Ftaifiyrm.  He  has  cot  receded  a  aingle  hair's 
breadth.  He  has  appointed  a,  Cabinet  in  which 
there  is  no  sUaiehold^ — a  thisig  thai  has  never 
before  happened  since  ^e  JbrmttiioiKff  Gie  Govem- 
iiicni;  and  in  which  there  are  hut  two  nominally 
Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black  Republic- 
ans of  tli9  radical  ije.  Let  the  Border  States 
ignominiously  sitliTnif  to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this 
Lincoln  Administration,  if  they  like;  but  licm't 
let  the  miseraile  swlimissionisle  pretend  to  he  de- 
ceived. Make  any  base  or  cowardly  excuse  but 
this." — Fhiladdphia  Pennsyioanian. 
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Mr.  Jeffergon  Davis,  raling  at 
Montgomery,  had  already  constituted 
his  Cabinet,  -which  consisted  of 

BoE«KT  Toininn,  of  fteorgia,  aea-iitary  o/SlaU  ; 
Ohables  G.  Mehhibqiib,  of  SuoHi  OaiDlinft,  Bearetary 

Bfthi'Ffmmfni; 
Lehot  Pops  WiLSKB,  of  Alatmino,  Seoretary  of  War  ; 

to  -which  were  afterward  added 

Stepiich  E,  MiLtom,  of  Florlils,  Six'vy  of  Oie  ITmy ; 
JouM  U.  ItEABiN,  ofTdias,  PoaimiMtT-QiHiral. 

Thus  the  two  Govemmente  stood 
face  to  face,  holding  positions  and 
maintaining  aBSumptions  so  palpably, 
utterly  incompatible  as  to  necessitate 
an  early  collision ;  and  that  colhsion 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce 
a  crash  that  would  shake  the  conti- 
nent. Still,  thei-e  was  great  and  wise 
reluctance,  at  least  on  this  side,  to 
precipitate  or  to  initiate  hostilities. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  President 
Lincoln,'  and  the  advisers  in  whom 
he  most  trusted,  seemed  still  incredu- 
lous as  to  tlie  inevitability  and  immi- 
nence of  a  clash  of  arms.  Gov.  Sew- 
ard, the  new  Secretary  of  State,  had 
for  months  been  apparently  the  -most 
resolute  of  optimists  with  regard  to  a 
happy  i^ue  from  our  internal  com- 
plications. At  the  New  England 
Dinner'  in  New  York,  he  had  confi- 
dently predicted  a  settlement  of  all 
our  troubles  within  the  ensuing  sixty 
days.  That  term  had  sped ;  yet  his 
faith  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
differences  appeared  as  buoyant  as 
ever,  and  seemed  to  he  shared  by  the 
President,  whose  "Nobody  hurt 
yet"  had  become  a  watchword  among 
the  obstinate  behevers  in  '  Manifest 


Destiny'  and  the  unparalleled  ration- 
ality, wisdom,  intelligence,  and  self- 
control,  of  the  peerless  American 
People. 

Does  this  look  Hke  infatuation  ? 
If  the  wisdom  that  comes  to-morrow 
were  the  genuine  article,  every  man 
would  be  a  Solomon.  Kemember 
that,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  no 
man  had  seen  an  American  hand 
hfted  against  the  symbol  of  our 
Nationality.  Neither  Shays's  Ee- 
bellion,'  in  Massachusetts,  nor  the 
Whisky  Eebelhon,'  so  called,  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  had  really  purposed 
aught  beyond  the  removal  or  redress 
of  temporary  grievances  which  were 
deemed  intolerable.  Even  old  John 
Brown — fanatic  as  he  was;  madman 
as  many  held  him — never  dreamed 
of  dividing  the  country  which  he 
sought  to  purge  of  ife  most  flagrant 
wrong ;  his  Canada  Constitution  ex- 
pressly stipulated''  that  the  Union 
sliould  be  preserved,  and  its  flag  re- 
tained and  cherished  by  his  adherents. 
Since  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  no  man  had  seen,  in  the 
Free  States,  any  other  banner  float- 
ing over  a  regiment  of  our  people 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  though 
the  waves  of  party  spirit  had  often 
nin  mountain  high,'  and  we  had 
seemed  just  on  the  brink  of  disrup- 
tion and  civil  war,  yet  the  dreaded 
collision  had  always  been  somehow 
averted,  and  the  moment  of  fiercest 
excitement,  of  widest  alienation,  had 


1  The  writer  revisited  WasMngton  for  a  day 
or  two,  some  two  weeka  or  mora  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's inauguration,  and  was  Burprised  to  see 
and  bear  on  every  hand  what  ware,  to  him, 
convincing  proofs  that  an  early  collision  wiUi 
the  '  Confederates'  was  cot  aerionslr  appre^ 
hendfld  in  the  highest  quarters. 

'Anniversary  of  th.0  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
December  22,  1860.  =In  nSG-T, 


•la  1795.  "See  pages  2S7-8. 

'  During  the  War  of  1813,  it  was  common  In 
New  England  for  the  antagonist  parties  to  take 
opposite  sides  of  Uie  '  Ijroad  aisle'  of  the '  meeting- 
house'wherein  their  respective  'town  meetings' 
were  held,  and  so  remain  dming  the  day,  con- 
ferring and  counseling  among  themselves,  but 
rarely  mingling  with  or  speaking  civilly  to  mem- 
bers of  the  adverse  party. 
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often  been  the  immediate  precursor 
of  a  halcyon  era  of  reconcihation, 
peace,  and  fraternal  harmony.  It 
was  not  easy  for  Northern  men,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  never  visited 
and  sojourned  at  the  South,  to  com- 
prehend and  realize  the  wide  prevar- 
lenee  and  intensity  of  anti-Uational 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  those  locali- 
ties whose  social  order,  industry,  sud 
business,  were  entirely  based  on 
Slavery.  Neither  envying  nor  hating 
the  Southern  ere,  while  lamenting 
their  delusions  and  resisting  their  ex- 
actions, it  was  hard  indeed  for  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  citizena  of  the 
Tree  States  to  realize  that  we  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  volcano  whose  rum- 
blings preluded  an  eruption  of  blood 
as  well  as  ashes. 

Scarcely  a  week  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  his  Secretary  of  State 
was  served  with  the  following : 

"  Washiw&tott,  Ma/reh  13, 1861. 
"Hon.  William  H.  Sewaed, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  UiMtstl  States : 

"Sib: — The  undersigned  have  been  duly 
(leoredited  by  the  Government  of  tlie  Con- 
federate States  of  America  aa  Oommiawon- 
ers  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  pursnauoe  of  their  inatrnctions,  have 
now  the  honor  to  acqu^nt  yon  with  tliat 
fa«t,  and  to  make  known,  through  you,  to 
the  Pi'eBident  of  the  United  Stateis,  the  ob- 
jects of  their  presence  in  this  OapitiJ. 

"Seven  States  of  the  tate  Federal  Union 
having,  in  tlie  exercise  of  tlie  inlierent  right 
of  every  free  people  to  change  or  reform 
their  political  institutions,  and  throagli  Con- 
ventions of  their  peopl^  withdrawn  from 
the  United  States,  and  reflssnroed  the  attri- 
hutea  of  BovereiRfl  power,  delegated  to  it, 
have  formed  a  Government  of  their  own. 
The  Confederate  States  constitute  aa  inde- 
pendent nation,  t^^/ucic  and  i&™r^  and  pos- 
sess a  Government  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and 
endowed  with  all  the  meana  of  self-support. 

"  Witli  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
all  questions  growing  ont  of  this  political 

'  This  reply  was  witlilield,  iipoa  consultation 
with  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  (than  and 
till  May  2d  thereafter  a  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,)  uatil  tweuQ'-three  days  subse- 


separation,  upon  such  terms  of  amity  and 
good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geo- 
graphical contiguity,  and  fntnre  welfare,  of 
the  two  nations  may  render  naceasaiy,  the 
undersigned  ore  inslJ'uoted  to  make  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  overture 
for  the  opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  the 
Govemraant  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  poaceahle 
solution  of  tlieae  great  questions ;  thfit  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make 
any  demand  which  is  not  founded  in  strict 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late 
confederates. 

"  The  undersigned  have  now  the  honor,  in 
ohedience  to  the  iustnactions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  reqnest  you  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
sent to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  tJio 
credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  objects 
of  the  mission  witli  whioli  they  are  charged. 

"  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servants, 
"John  Forsyth, 
"MiiiTiK  J.  Okawfoed." 

To  this  vhtual  Declaration  of  War, 
under  the  guise  of  an  overture  look- 
ing to  negotiation,  settlement;  and 
amity,  Gov.  Seward  responded  as  fol- 
lows ;' 


"Dbpaktmebt  of  State,  ) 
"Washinqtos',  JforeA  15, 1861.  ( 

"Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr,  Mai-tin  J.  Crawford,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  on  the  11th  inst.,  through 
the  kind  of&cea  of  a  distinguished  Senator, 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tiieir  de- 
sire for  an  nnofBcial  interview.  This  request 
was,  on  the  13th  inat,  upon  esclnsively 
public  considerations,  respectfully  declined. 

"On  the  18th  inat.,  while  the  Secretary  wae 
preoccnpied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Vii^nia, 
called  at  this  Department,  and  was  received 
by  the  Asastant  Seoretai-y,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  sealed  communication,  which  he 
had  been  ehai'ged  by  Messrs.  Forayth  and 
Crawford  to  present  to  the  Secretary  in 
peraon. 

"In  that  communioalaon,  Measrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of  Stat« 
that  they  have  been  duly  aooi'edited  by  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  as  Oommiaaioners  to  the  Govern- 

quent  to  its  date.  Judge  0.  would  seem  to  have 
been,even  then,  acting  as  a  Conlbaerate,  despite 
his  oath  of  offlcs,  though  misunderstood  by  Gov. 
S.  as  laboring  to  preserve  the  Union. 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  and  they  set  forth 
tb  bjw-t  f  th  attendance  at  Waahing- 
t         Th  y    h  that  seven  States  of  the 

Am  D  exercise  of  a  riglit  inhe- 

poople,  have  withdrawn, 
,   ns  of  their  people,  from 
th    U    ted  bta       reiisaumed  the  attributes 
t  sr    n        ■,  and  formed  a  govera- 

and  that  those  Oonfeder- 
t  independent 
d  de  fare,  and  possess  a 
g  I  p  rr    t  in  all  its  parts  and  fully 

d       d  w  th  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

"Messrs.  Forsjth  and  Crawford,  in  their 
aforeswd  communication,  thereupon  proceed- 
ed to  inform  that,  with  a  Yiew  to  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  all  qneations  growing  ont  of  the 
political  separation  tlius  assumed,  iipon  such 
terras  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respeo- 
tiye  interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and 
the  future  welfere  of  the  supposed  two  iia- 
tiOQH  might  render  necessary,  they  are  in- 
fitrueted  to  make  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  overtiu'es  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  assuring  this  Government  that 
tjie  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  earnestly  desire  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  these  great  questions,  and 
that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their 
wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not 
founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act 
to  imure  their  late  confederates. 

"After  making  these  statements,  Messrs. 
iForsyth  and  Crawford  close  their  communi- 
cation, as  they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  Government,  by  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
present  to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
the  credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  ■with  which  they  are 
charged 

rh    S       ta  y    f  State  frankly  confesses 
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therefore  avows  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  aud 
Crawford  that  he  looks  patiently  but  confi- 
dently for  tlie  cure  of  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  proceedings  so  unneceHsary, 
so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not 
to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in  view  new 
and  untried  relations  with  agencies  unknown 
to  and  acting  in  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  hut  to  regular  and  consider- 
ate action  of  the  people  of  those  States,  in 
eoOperaUon  with  their  brethreu  in  the  other 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  sach  extraordinary  Conventions, 
if  there  be  any  need  thereof,  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  contemplates  and  authorizes  to 
be  assembled. 

"Itia,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  not  to  engage  in  any  discussion 
of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

"On  the  4tli  of  March  inst.,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
ent question,  assumed  the  executive  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  first  deliv- 
ering, in  floooi-dance  with  an  early,  honored 
custom,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  respectMly  submits  a  copy  of  this 
address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

"A  simple  reference  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  guided  by  the  principles  therein 
announced,  is  prevented  altogether  from 
admitting  or  assuming  that  the  States  re- 
feri-ed  to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fhct^ 
withdrawn  from  tie  Federal  Union,  or  that 
they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  any 
other  manner  than  with  the  consent  and 
concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Secretory  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any 
way  admit,  that  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  constitute  a  foreign  Power,  with, 
whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  ofBcial  duties  are  confined, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  to 
the  conducting  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace  do- 
mestic questions,  or  questions  aiising  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Fedei-al 
Government,  is  unable  to  comply  witli  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  to 
appoint  a  day  on  whioh  they  may  present 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  ob- 
jects of  their  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  ob- 
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Uged  to  state  to  Slessrs.  Forsyth  and  Craw- 
ford tliat  he  has  no  authority,  nor  is  lie  at 
liberty,  to  recognize  them  as  diplomatic 
agsnta,  or  hold  ooiTespondenca  or  other 
communication  with  them, 

"Finally,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  would 
observe  that,  although  he  has  supposed  that 
he  might  safely  and  with  propriety  have 
adopted  tlieae  conclnaiona  witliout  making 
any  i-eference  of  the  Bnbjeet  to  the  Esecu- 
tire,  yet,  so  strong  has  been  his  desire  to 
practice  entire  directness,  and  to  act  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  respect  and  candor  toward 
Messi'S.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  in  whose  name  they  present 
themselves  before  him,  that  he-  has  oheer- 
faUy  snhinitted  this  paper  to  the  President, 
who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it  ex- 
presses, and  sanctions  the  Secratary's  decis- 
ion declining  oflciai  interoonrse  with  Messi's. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford." 


These  memoralDle  papers  are  too 
lucid  to  require  or  justify  extended 
comment.  The  Commissioners,  it 
will  be  seen,  place  the  alleged  Seces- 
sion of  the  Cotton  States  expressly 
and  exclusively  on  the  true  and  pro- 
per ground—-"  the  inherent  right  of 
every  yree  people  to  cliange  or  reform 
their  political  institutions"— in  other 
words,  the  Right  of  Kevolntion — 
thus  precluding  all  discussion  as  to 
the  pretended  constitutional  right, 
or  reservation  of  right,  to  secede  at 
win  from  the  Union.  But  this  posi- 
tion, however  wisely  and  honorahly 
taken,  does  not  at  all  preclude  .the 
question  which  Mr.  Linmln  was 
hound  to  ask,  and,  in  some  way,  to 
answer— "What  right  have  I,  the 
fairly  chosen  Chief  Magistrate,  of  the 
Union — ^ehosen,  too,  at  an  election 
wherein  the  seven  States  now  alleged 
to  have  seceded  fully  participated-— 
to  recognize  those  States  aa  a  foreign 
nation,  as  independent  of  the  remain- 
ing States  as  Russia  or  Pera  ?  How 
wiU  such  recognition,  and  the  action 
necessarilyconseqnent  thereon,  accord 
■with  my  solemn  oath  of  office,  and  the 
weighty  ohligatioos  it  imposes  ?   How 


with  my  duty  to  th(Be  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  also 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  States 
which  acknowledge  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  as  their  political  Oliief  ?"  To 
these  questions,  inevitably  presenting 
themselves  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  indi- 
cate no  reply  whatever.  They  re- 
presented a  power  which  had  de- 
clined cooperation  with  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Slave  States — which  had 
not  even  considered  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  National  Convention — and 
which  now  proffered  to  the  Union 
no  compromise,  no  middle  ground, 
but  the  naked  alternative  of '  Surren- 
der or  fight  1' 

Gov.  Seward's  reply,  though  pacific 
in  temper,  and  evidently  animated  by 
a  hope  that  hostilities  may  yet  be 
avoided,  is  eminently  (rank  and  ex- 
plicit. That  the  Executive  cotdd  rec- 
ognize Messre.  Torsyth  and  Crawford 
only  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  power — that  tlie 
alleged  secession  and  confederation  of 
the  seven  States  in  question  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  valid;  their  seces- 
sion being  impliedly,  and  their  eon- 
federation  expressly,  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution— that  there 
could  be  no  secession  save  through 
the  agency  of  a  National  Convention, 
which  those  States  had  declined  to 
invoke,  and  were  now  unwilling  to 
submit  to— that  their  alleged  griev- 
ances eould  be  redressed  only  through 
such  Convention,  or  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  right 
of  those  States  to  an  equal  representa- 
tion had  been,  and  still  was,  unques- 
tioned—and that  the  President  had 
been  conanlted  respecting,  and  fully 
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conciirred  in,  these  views  of  his  Sec- 
j'etary  of  State — so  much  seeme 
plainly  set  forth  in  this  'memovan- 
dum,'  with  all  the  perspicuity  which 
can  be  attained  through  the  employ- 
ment of  our  mother  tongue.  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  that  complaint  should 
nevertheless  be  made  that  the  Con- 
federates were  deluded  by  Gov.  Sew- 
ai'd  into  anticipations  of  an  early  and 
easy  concession,  of  their  independ- 
ence? 

Yet  tliat  charge  is  made ;  and, 
since  it  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Confederate  who  once  held,  and 
had  not  then '  resigned,  the  exalted 
position  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  it  fully.  The  testimony 
is  that  of  Judge  Campbell  aforesaid,  (a 
prominent  disciple  of  Mr.  Calhoun), 
who,  about  the  .time  of  his  taking 
final  leave  of  Washington  to  enter 
more  openly  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  wrote  to  Gov.  Seward 
afi  follows : 

"■Wabhihgton  City,         I 
"Satifrdat,  April  18. 1861.  ( 

"Sie:— On  the  I6th  Uavoh  alt.,  1  left 
with  Judge  Crawford,  one  *if  the  Commia- 
sioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  a  note  in 
writing  to  the  following  effect; 

'I  feel  enUre  oonBdence  that  Fort  aomtepwillbo  evoc- 


"  The  aalKtanoe  of  thie  statement  I  com- 
munioated  to  yon  the  same  evening  by  let- 
tor.  Five  days  elapsed,  and  I  called  with  a 
telegram  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  to  the  effect 
that  Sumter  was  not  evacnated,  bnt  that 
Maj.  Anderson  was  at  work  making  repairs, 

"The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  you, 
I  communicated  to  Jndge  Crawford,  in  wri- 
ting, that  the  failure  to  evacnate  Sumter 
was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  bnt  was 
attnhntable  to  causes  consistent  with  the 
intention  to  fulfill  the  engagement;  and  that, 
as  regarde<i  Pickens,  I  should  have  notice  of 
any  ilesigo  to  alter  tke  existing  status  tliere. 


Mr.  Justice  Kelson  was  present  at  these  con- 
versations, three  in  number,  and  I  submitted 
to  bicn  each  of  my  commnnications  to  Jadge 
Crawford,  and  infonned  Judge  C.  that  they 
bad  his  (Judge  Nelson's)  sanction.  I  gave 
you,  on  the  22d  March,  a  substantial  copy  of 
the  statement  I  had  made  on  the  15th. 

"The  30th  of  March  arrived,  and  at  that 
time  a  telegram  came  from  Gov.  Pickens,  in- 
quiring concerning  Ool.  Lamon,  whose  visit 
to  Charleston,  he  snpposed,  bad  a  connection 
with  the  proposed  evacuation  of  Jort  Sum- 

'■  I  left  that  with  yon,  and  was  to  have  an 
answer  the  following  Monday  (1st  April), 
On  the  first  of  April,  I  received  from  you  a 
statement,  in  writing,  'I  am  satisfied  the 
Government  will  not  undertake  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notice  to  Gov. 
Pickens.'  The  woi'da  'I  am  satisfied'  were 
for  me  to  use  as  espresaiva  of  confidence  in 
the  remainder  of  the  declaration. 

"The  proposition,  as  originally  prepared, 
was,  'The  President  may  desire  to  supply 
Sumter,  bnt  will  not  do  so,'  etc.,  and  your 
verbal  explanation  was  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve any  such,  attempt  would  be  made,  and 
tliat  there  was  no  design  to  reenforce  Snmter. 

"There  was  a  departure  here  from  the 
pledges  of  the  previona  month ;  but,  with  the 
verbal  explanation,  1  did  not  consider  it  a, 
matter  then  to  complain  of— I  simply  stated 
to  you  that  1  had  that  assurance  previously. 

"On  the  Ttb  April,  I  addressed  yon  a  let- 
ter on  tiie  subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  prep- 
arationsby  the  Government  had  created,  and 
asked  yon  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  werer 
well  or  ill  founded.  In  respect  to  Snniten;. 
your  reply  was,  '  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully 
kept — wait  and  see.'  In  the  moi-ning's  pa- 
per, I  reed,  '  An  authorized  messenger  from 
President  Lincoln  informed  Gov.  Pickena 
and  Gen.  Beauregard  that  provisions  would 
be  sent  to  iFort  Sumter  peaoeahly,.  or  other- 
wise  iy  force.' 

"This  was  the  8th  of  April,  at  Charles- 
ton, the  day  following  your  last  assurance, 
and  is  the  evidence  of  the  full  fiuth  I  w^as  in* 
vited  to  wait /or  and  see.  In  the  same  paper, 
I  read  that  intercepted  dispatches  disclose- 
the  fiict  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  vi^t  M^.  Anderson,  on  the  pledge  that 
his  purpose  was  pacific,  employed  bis  oppor- 
tunity to  devise  a  plan  for  supplying  the  fort 
by  force,  and  that  this  plan  bad  been  adop^ 
ed  by  the  Washington  Government,  and  was 
in  process  of  execution. 

"  My  I'ecollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox's, 
visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  Mai'ch,  I  learn 
be  is  a  near  connection  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

"My  connection  with  the  commissioner 
and  yourself  WHS  superinduced  by  a  conver- 
sation with  Justice  S^elson.     He  informed 
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me  of  your  strong  (llsposition  in  favor  of 
peEwM,  and  that  you  wore  oppressed  with  a 
demiiiiil  of  tlie  Oomraiasioiiers  of  the  Confed- 
ei'ate  Slates  for  a  I'eply  to  their  first  letter, 
and  that  you  desired  to  avoid,  if  pOMible,  at 
that  time.  I  told  him  I  might,  perhaps,  he 
of  some  Bervioe  in  arranging  tho  difficnlty, 
1  came  to  your  office  entirely  at  his  request, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Oommis- 
sionera.  Your  depreasioa  was  obviona  to 
hoth  Judge  Nelson  and  myself.  I  was  grati- 
fied at  the  character  of  the  counsels  you 
■were  desirous  of  pursuing,  and  muoh  im- 
pressed with  yoar  observation  that  a  civil 
war  might  be  prevented  by  the  success  of 
my  mediation.  You  read  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Weed,  to  show  how  irksome  and  responsible 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  fi'om  Sumter  was. 
A  portion  of  my  oommnnioation  to  Judge 
Orawfoi-d  on  the  IBth  of  March  was  founded 
upon  tiiese  remarks,  and  the  pledge  to  evac- 
uate Sumter  is  less  forcible  than  the  words 
you  employed.  Those  woi'ds  were,  'Before 
this  letter  reaches  you  [a  pj'oposed  letter  by 
me  to  President  IJavis],  bumter  will  have 
been  evacuated.' 

"  The  Oomraissioners  who  received  those 
oommnnioQtions  conclude  they  have  been 
abused  and  overreached.  The  Montgomery 
Government  hold  the  same  opinion.  The 
Ooinmissioaers  have  snpposed  that  my 
communications  were  with  you,  and,  upon, 
that  hypothesis,  prepared  to  arrmgn  you  be- 
fore tlie  country  in  connection  with  tlie 
President.  I  placed  a  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion upon  this,  as  being  contrary  to  the  t^rms 
of  my  oomtiiniiications  with  them.  I  pledged 
myself  to  them  to  communicate  information 
upon  what  I  considered  as  the  best  authori- 
ty, and  they  were  to  confide  in  the  ability 
of  myself,  aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  lo  deter- 
mine upon  tlie  credibility  of  my  informant. 

"1  think  no  candid  man  who  will  read 
■over  what  I  have  written,  and  consider  for 
a  moment  what  is  going  on  at  Sumter,  will 
.agree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the 
Administration,  as  measured  and  interpreted 
in  connection  with  these  promises,  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity. 

"I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  tlie 
■tel^rams  of  the  8th  of  April,  of  Gen.  Beau- 
:r6gard,  and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of  Gen. 
Walker,  the  Secretary  of  Wm',  can  be  re- 
ferred to  nothing  else  than  tlieir  belief  that 
.there  has  been  systematic  duplicity  practiced 
.upon  them  throughout.  It  is  under  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  the  weight  of  this  respon- 
.sibility  that  I  submit  to  you  these  things  for 
your  explanation, 

"Very  respectfully, 

"JoHH  A.  Campbell, 
"Associate  Justice  of  the  Su-preme  Court. 
■".Hon.  Wm.  H,  Sewakd, 

"Secretari/  of  State." 


Judge  CampteU,  it  ■will  he  noted, 
takes  up  tlie  thread  of  the  furtive 
negotiations  exactly  where  the  Com- 
missioners had  dropped  it.  They 
had  made  their  demand  on  the  1 2th ; 
had  been  answered  by  Gov.  Sewjird 
on  the  15th ;  but  the  answer  with- 
held ;  for  on  this  day  Judge  C,  malrea 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene, 
with  an  assurance  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  he  felt  "  entire  confi- 
dence that  T"ort  Sumter  would  be 
evacuated  \vithin  the  next  ten  days," 
if  the  Commissioners  would  not  push 
matters  too  hurriedly  to  a  crisis.  Still 
later,  he  gave  these  Commissionera  ^- 
surances  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  supply  the  closely  invest- 
ed and  scantily  provisioned  garrison 
of  Tort  Sumter,  until  due  notice  of 
tlie  intent  had  been  given  to  Gov, 
Pickens ;  which  promise  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter. 

Judge  Campbell  quotes  Justice  Nel- 
son as  testifying  to  Gov.  Seward's 
"  strong  disposition  in  favor  of 
peace."  Wlio  ever  denied  or  doubt- 
ed it  ?  But  did  he  ever  avow  an  in- 
clination to  Peace  on  the  basis  of 
Disunion  f  That  is  the  vital  point ; 
and  it  is  not  covered,  even  by  as- 
sertions, on  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erates, That  he  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  hope  of  some  '  adjustment'  or 
'  conciliation,'  whereby  civil  war  might 
be  averted,  and  the  just  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  the  Confed- 
erate States,  is  manifest;  and  that 
is  the  whole  truth,  and  aifords  a  sim- 
ple and  obvious  explanation  of  what 
seems  to  Confederates  so  mysterious, 
so  crafty,  or  so  atrocious.  The  mani- 
fest, controlling  fact  is,  that  the  pai^ 
ties  to  this  unique  correspondence 
occupied  positions  so  contrasted,  so 
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incompatible,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  they  should  seriously 
engage  in  a  negotiation,  mnch  less 
bring  it  to  a  liappy  issue.  It  was 
mnch  as  if  a  plenipotentiary  should 
address  the  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  in  Greek,  knowing  no 
other  tongue,  and  liis  dispatch  be 
received  and  answered  by  one  who 
was  equally  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  Choctaw,  The  only  possible  re- 
sult of  such  diplomacy  ia  a  postpone- 
ment of  hostilities ;  and  that  seems, 
in  tliis  case,  to  have  been  achieved : 
for  the  Confederate  envoys,  in  sha- 
king from  their  feet  the  duat  of 
"Washington  and  returning  to  their 
own  'nation,'  addressed,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  a  vituperative  letter  to  Gov. 
Seward,  whereof  all  that  is  not  mere 
rhetoric,  of  a  peculiarly  Southern 
stamp,  or  has  not  already  been  here- 
in stated,  is  as  follows : 

"  Tie  uB  del-signed  clearly  understand  thnt 
you  have  declined  to  appoint  a  day  to  ena- 
ble them  to  lay  tlie  olijeeta  of  the  mis- 
sion witii  which  they  are  charged  before  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  because  so 
to  do  would  be  to  recognize  ihe  indepen- 
dence and  separate  nationality  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  This  is  the  vein  of  thought 
that  pervades  the  memorandum  before  ns. 
The  tmth  of  history  I'equires  tliat  it  should 
distinctly  appear  upon  the  record  that  the 
nnderaigned  did  not  ash  the  Goremment  of 
the  United  States  to  recoitnize  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States.  They  only 
asked-an  andienoe  to  adjust,  in  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  peace,  Gte  new  relationa  springing 
Jrom  a  manifest  and  aeccmplkhed  revolntion 
ia  the  government  of  the  late  Federal  Union. 
Your  refnsal  to  entertain,  these  overtai-es  for 
a  iieacefnl  solution,  the  active  naval  and  mili- 
tary p^'opafalionB  of  this  Government,  and  a 
formal  notice  to  the  commanding  genei-nl 
of  the  Confedei-ate  forces  in  the  iiarbor  of 
Charleston  that  the  President  intends  to  pro- 
vision Fort  Sumter,  by  forcible  means,  if  ae- 
c^sary,  are  viewed  by  the  nndei'signed,  and 
can  only  be  i-eceived  by  the  world,  aa  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Confederate 
States,  for  the  President  of  tlie  United 
f-taten  knows  that  Port  Sumter  cannot  be 
jjroiisjoued  withont  the  effusion  of  blood. 


The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  battle 
thus  thrown  down  to  them;  and,  appealing 
to  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  will  defend  their  lib- 
erties to  the  la.'St  against  this  flagrant  and 
open  attempt  at  their  subjugation  to  sec- 
tional power." 

As  the  world  has  not  been  grati- 
fied with  a  eight  of  the  credentials 
and  instructions  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  may  be  discourteous  to  assume 
that  their  eageme^  to  "accept  the 
gage  of  battle"  carried  them  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  their  powers  and 
dnties ;  but  the  subtile  casuistry 
which  enabled  them  to  discriminate 
between  a  recognition  of  Confederate 
independence  and  an  "audience  to 
adjust  the  new  relations  springing 
from  a  manifest  and  aecompl^hed 
revolution,"  might  have  secured  to 
them  fame  and  fortune  in  some  more 
poetic  and  imaginative  vocation. 

As  the  Commissioners  seem  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  would  be  charged 
with  a  lack  of  energy  if  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  liad  allowed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
nearly  four  weeks  wherein  to  decide 
between  recognizing  —  or,  if  they 
choMe,  admitting  and  acting  npon — ■ 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  an  acceptance  of  tlie 
"gage  of  battle,"  it  may  be  requisite 
to  give  one  more  extract  from  their 
valedictory,  as  follows : 

"  This  delay  was  assented  to  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attaining  the  great  end  of 
the  mission  of  the  undersigned,  to  wit ;  a 
pacific  solution  of  existing  complications. 
The  inference,  deducible  from  the  date  of 
your  memorandum,  that  tlie  undersigned 
had,  of  their  own  volition  and  without 
cause,  consented  to  tliis  Jong  hiatus  in  tlie 
grave  dntiea  with  whioh  they  were  charged, 
is  therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  expo- 
sition of  the  facta  of  the  case.  The  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  were  employed 
in   active    nuoffioial   efforts,  tlie   object    of 
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which  was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a,  pacific 
BOlntion,  the  distingnished  personage  ajluded 
to  [Judge  Campbell]  cooperating  with  the 
undersigned;  and  every  step  of  that  effort 
is  reooi-ded  in  writing,  and  now  in  ]>03ses9ion 
of  the  undei'signed  and  of  their  Government. 
It  was  only  when  all  these  anxious  efforts 
for  peace  had  been  exhansted,  and  it  became 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of 
the  Ooafederate  States  to  the  will  of  the 
section  or  party  whose  President  he  is,  that 
the  nndersigned  resnmed  the  official  nego- 
tiation temporarily  suspended,  and  sent 
their  secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  note  of 
March  12th." 

But  tliat  the  Confederacy  was  al- 
lowed, in  no  respect,  to  suffer  by  this 
brief  breathiiig-spell  mistakenly  ac- 
corded by  Iier  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  Union — that  the  '  peace'  whieh 
we  enjoyed  was  of  an  equivocal  and 
one-sided  chai-aeter — will  appear,  not 
only  from  the  close  investment  of 
menaced  Fort  Sumter — with  whicli 
no  one  was  allowed  to  communicate, 
save  by  Gov.  Pickens's  gracious  per- 
mission— ^b  Lit  by  the  active, 
hostility  to  Federal  authority 
fested  throughout  the  South,^  evinced 
in  the  following  order : 

NlAE  pEBfliPOLA,  JLA.,  Miinih  18.  1861.  f 

"The  Commanding  General  learns  with 
snrprise  and  regret  that  some  of  our  citizens 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing 
supplies  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisions,  to 
the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  now 
seonpying  a  threatening  appearance  off  this 
hai'bor. 

"That  no  misunderetanding  may  exist 
upon  this  anbjeot,  it  is  announced  to  all  con- 
cerned that  this  traffic  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
and  all  sncJi  supplies  which  may  be  captured 
in.  transit  to  said  vessels,  or  to  Fort  Piotens, 
will  be  confiscated. 

"The  more  effeotnally  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition, no  boat  or  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  visit  Port  PLokens,  or  any  of  the  United 
States  naval  vessels,  without  special  sanction, 

"  Col,  John  H.  Forney,  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  will  organize  an  efficient  Harbor 
Police  for  the  enforcement  of  this  order. 

"  By  command  of  Brigadier  Genera! 

"Bbaxtoit  Beaoo. 
"RoBEHT  C.  "Wood,  Jr.,  AssH.  A^'t.-Gcn." 


And,  all  through  the 
States,  those  Unionists  wlio  dared  to 
indicate  their  devotion  to  the  flag  of 
their  fathers  were  being  treated  with 
a  still  more  active  and  positive  illus- 
tration of  Confederate  amity  than 
was  accorded  to  the  garrison  of  Sum- 
ter and  the  fleet  off  Pensacola. 

Whether  President  Lincoln  did  or 
did  not,  for  some  days  after  his  inau- 
guration, incline  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Major  Anderson  and  his  brave 
handful  from  closely  beleaguered 
Sumter,  ie  not  certain.  It  is  certain 
that  great  doubt  and  anxiety  on  this 
point  pervaded  tlie  country.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  cori'espondents  at 
Washington,  who  were  very  properly 
and  keenly  on  tlie  watch  for  the  least 
indication  of  the  Presidential  pur- 
pose, telegraphed,  quite  confidently, 
on  the  14th,  that  Sumter  was  to  be 
peaceably  evacuated ;  that  Gen.  Scott 
had  given  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
military  necessity ;  that  the  fortress 
was  so  surrounded  and  enveloped 
by  Confederate  forts  and  batteries 
that  it  could  not  now  be  reenforced, 
nor  even  provisioned,  save  at  an 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  c{^t  of 
human  blood ;  so  that  there  was  no 
practical  alternative  to  its  abandon- 
ment. 

The  new  Senate,  which  had  been 
convened  for  the  4th  by  President 
Buchanan  to  act  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  hia  successor,  remained  sit- 
ting in  Extra  Session  until  the  38th ; 
and  its  Democratic  members — now 
reduced  by  Secession  and  by  changes 
to  a  decided  minority — urgently  and 
pertinaciously  demanded  from  tho 
majority  some  declaration  of  the  Pre- 
sident's purpose,  "  Are  wo  to  have 
coercion  and  civil  war,  or  concession 
and  peace  ?"  was  the  burden  of  their 
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inqnii'ies.  Messrs.  T.  L.  OHngman,'  of 
North  Carolina,  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
and  Breckinridge,'  of  Kentucky,  who 
were  all  three  close  allies  in  the  past 
of  the  Confederate  chiefs,  and  two 
of  them,  since,  open  participants  in 
the  Kebellion,  were  prominent  and 
pertinacions  in  pushing  tliese  inijni- 
ries ;  but  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blinois, 
united  in  them,  talking  as  if  the  Pre- 
sident were  at  perfect  liberty  to  en 
force  the  laws  or  not,  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  as  if  his  attempting  to  do  it 
would  render  him  responsible  for 
lightujg  the  flames  of  civil  war.  He 
distinctly  advocated  the  surrender  of 
tke  Soufhem  fortresses ;  saying : 

"We  certaialj  cannot  jostify  tlie  Lolding 
of  forts  there,  much  less  the  recapturing  of 
those  which  have  been  taken,  unless  we  in- 
tend to  i-ednoe  those  States  themselves  into 
Buhjection.  *  *  *  Weoannotdeny  that  there 
is  a  Southern  Confederacy,  de  faeio,  in  ex- 
istence, witli    ita  capital  at   Montgomery. 


No  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and 
no  organ  of  Democratic  opinion  out 
of  the  Senate,  proffered  an  assurance 
or  an  exhortation  to  the  President, 
tending  to  encourage  and  support 
Lim  in  upholding  the  integi-ity  and 
.  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and 
not  Democrats  only,  but  those  who, 
in  tlie  late  Presidential  contest,  bad 
'  Mr.  Clingman  offered  tiie  followiug  reaolu- 

^^Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
itis  espedient  that  the  President  withdraw  all 
Federal  troops  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Geoi^s,  Florida,  Alal  ama,  M  ss  bs  pp  Teraa 
and  LouiBiima,  and  abst  n  fr  m  all  attempts  to 
oollect  revenue  in  these  States 

'  llr.  Erecltinridge  finally  cfferei  tl  e  folio  v 
ing  resolution  ;  action  on  wh  h — 1(^  her  with 
that  of  Me.  Clingman — ws3  \  reoluded  Ijy  the 
adjournment  of  the  fcenate 

"  Bfsohied,  That  tho  S  nate  recommend  nn  I 
advise  the  removal  of  the  U  tei  S  ate  t  oupa 
from  the  limits  of  the  Conlede  4te  btstes 


made  "  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws," 
their  platfonn  and  their  battle-cry, 
now  epoke  and  acted  precisely  as 
would  a  community  who,  seeing  tbeir 
sheriff  set  forth  to  serve  a  precept 
upon  a  band  of  desperate  law-break- 
era,  were  to  aslc  him  why  he  did  not 
desist  from  his  aggressive  project, 
and  join  them  in  preserving  the 
peace.  The  Eepnblieans  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  shed  any  additional  light  on  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive — the  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  them,  offered  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  being  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  party  vote:  Teas  23  ;  Nays  11, 
But,  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  it 
was  very  generally  understood — cer- 
tainly among  Republicans — -that  the 
Southern  fort*  were  rwt  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
maintained. 

The  montli  of  March  had  nearly 
worn  away  prior  to  any  outward 
manifestations,  by  the  '  new  lords'  at 
Washington,  of  a  firm  resolve  to  dis- 
card the  policy  of  indecision  and  in- 
action whereby  their  predecessors  liad 
permitted  the  Hepublic's  strongholds, 
arms,  mimitions,  and  treasure,  to  be 
seized  and  turned  against  her  by  the 
plotters  of  Disunion,"  So  late  as  the 
21st  of  that  month,  the  astute  and 

'  Tlie  New  Orleans  Bee,  one  of  tlie  most  res- 
pectable of  Southern  journals,  in  its  issge  of 
March  lOth,  thus  eipreased  tlie  univerEal  con- 
viction of  the  Soulhrona  that  no  fight  could  be 
educed  from  the  North : 

The  Black  Republicans  are  a  cowardly  set, 
after  all  They  have  not  the  courage  of  tlieir 
own  conv  otiona.  They  tamper  with  their  princi- 
1  lea  Loathing  Slavery,  they  ate  willing  to  incur 
almost  any  eaerifice  rather  than  Hurrender  ths 
Border  &tatea.  Appearances  indicate  their  dia- 
poaiton  even  to  forego  the  esquiaite  delight  of 
send  ng  armies  and  fleets  to  malte  war  on  the 
ft:  nfederate  States,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
forf  t  ng  the  allegiance  of  the  frontier  Slave 
5t  t  s     "We  seo  hy  this  how  hollow  and  psrfidi- 
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rarely  over-sanguino  Vice-President 
Stephens '"  congratulated  his  hearers 
that  their  revolution  had  thus  far 
heen,  accomplished  withoat  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood — that  the  fear  of  deadly 
collision  with  the  Union  they  had 
renounced  was  nearly  dispelled — that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  now  a 
population  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
that  won  their  independence  through 
a  seven  years'  struggle  with  Great 
Britain — that  its  area  was  not-  only 
considerably,  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  Colonies,  butliirger  than  that 
of  both  France  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire— ^larger  than  that  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  British  Isles 
altogether.  He  estimated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Confederate  Stat^  as 
worth  Twenty-tioo  Thousand  Mil- 
Uons  of  Dollars  ;  while  the  last  Cen- 
sus makes  that  of  the  entire  Union 
hut  Sixteen  Thousand  Millions— an 
understatement,  doubtless.  That  the 
remaining  Slave  States  would  break 
away  from  the  Union  and  join  the 
Confederacy  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  matter  of  course.  "  They  will  ne- 
cessarily gravitate  to  us  by  an  impe- 
rious  law."     As  to   such   others   as 


might  be  deemed  desirable  acquisi- 
tions, Mr.  Stephens  spoke  more 
guardedly,  yet  no  less  complacently, 
as  was  previously  seen." 

This- was  by  no  means  idle  gas- 
conade or  vain-glorious  presumption. 
Throughout  the  Free  States,  eminent 
and  eager  advocates  of  adhesion  to  the 
new  Confederacy  by  those  States — 
or  BO  many  of  them  as  might  hope  to 
find  acceptance — were  widely  heard 
and  heeded.  The  New  England  " 
States  (except,  possibly,  Connecti- 
cut), it  was  agreed,  need  indulge  no 
suah  hope— -i/i^V  sins  were  past  for- 
giveness, and  their  reprobation  eter- 
nal. So  with  the  more  'fanatical' 
States  of  thelSTorth-West;  so,  perhaps, 
with  Western  NewTorlt  andKorthem 
Ohio.  The  remaining  States  and  parts 
of  States,  it  was  assumed,  might  easily 
and  wisely  fit  themselves  for  adhe- 
sion to,  and  acceptance  by,  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  by  expelHng  or  sup- 
pressing all  '  fanatics,'  and  adopting 
the  Montgomery  Constitution,  thus 
legalizing  slaveholding  as  well  as 
slavehunfchig  on  their  soil.  Among 
thiys^  who  were  understood  to  urge 
such  adhesion  were  Gov.  Seymour, 
of  New  York,  Judge  Woodward  and 


ouB  is  their  policy,  anl  liow  iaconaistant  are 
tliair  acts  wili  tlieir  profeBaiona.  The  truth  iB, 
they  abhor  Slavery;  but  they  are  fully  alive  to 
tlie  danfjer  of  losing  their  power  and  influence, 
ahould  they  drive  TlT^inia  and  the  other  Bor- 
der States  out  of  the  Union.  They  chafe,  doubt- 
less, at  the  hard  necessity  of  permitting  South 
Carolina  and  her  sisters  to  escape  from  their 
thraldom ;  but  it  ii  a  necesaity,  and  they  must, 
perforce,  submit  to  it." 

'"In  his  speech  at  Savaamah,  already  (|U0ted. 

"See  pages  416-18. 

"  The  Sew  York  Herald  of  December  9,  1860, 
has  a  WaahingtOQ  dispatch  of  the  8th  relative  to 
a  caucus  of  Southern  Senators  then  being  held 
a£  the  Capitol,  which  aaid: 

"  The  current  of  opinion  seems  to  act  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  with- 
out the  New  England  States.    The  latter  States 


are  supposed  to  be  so  fanatical  iu  their  views  aa 
to  render  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
peace  under  a  government  to  which  they  were 

And  Got.  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  in  his  Message 
of  January  1, 1861,  after  suggesting  "  that  a  oom- 
misaion,  to  consist  of  two  of  our  most  intelligent, 
discreet,  and  eiperienoed  statesmen,"  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  Legislatures  of  the  Free 
States,  to  urge  the  repeal  of  Uis  Personal 
Liberty  hills  which  had  been  passed,  stud : 

"In  renewing  the  recommendation  at  this 
time,  I  annex  a  modification,  and  that  is,  that 
commissionera  shall  not  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  occurrences  of  the 
last  two  months  have  satisfied  me  that  New 
England  Puritanism  haa  no  respect  for  human 
constitutions,  and  so  little  regard  for  the  Union 
that  they  would  not  sacrifice  their  prejudices,  or 
smother  their  rt 
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Francis  W.  Hnglies,"  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rodman  M.  Price,"  of  New  Jer- 
sey, etc.,  etc. 

Kindred  in  idea,  though  diverse  in 
its  mode  of  operations,  was  an  associa- 
tion oi^anized  at  New  York  during 
this  month,  naming  itself  the  "  Ameri- 
can Society  for  promoting  National 
Unity,"  whereof  Prof.  Samuel  I",  B. 
Morse  (of  telegraphic  fame  and  for- 
tune) WM  made  President,  while  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  became  its  ac- 
credited o:^n.  The  cardinal  idea 
of  this  fraternity  was  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  National  Unity 
through  the  converaion  of  aU  dissi- 
dents to  the  faith  that  African  Sla- 
yery  is  ordained  by  God,  for  the  im- 
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provement  and  blessing  of  both  the 
Whites  and  the  Blacks.  The  pro- 
gramme of  this  society  thus  iilns- 
trates  the  bland,  benignant  piety 
wherein  the  movement  ■was  ground- 


"We  believe  that  the  time  liaa  como  when 
suoh  evil  teaohinga  [Abolitionism]  aliuuld  bo 
finnlyflnd  boMI/  confronted,  not  hy  tlie  an- 
tagonisms of  doubtful  and  perishable  wea- 
pons, but  bf  'the  Word  of  God,  which  JiTetli 
and  abideth  for  ever,'  as  expounded  by  a 
broad  and  faithful  recognition  of  His  moral 
and  providential  government  over  the  world. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  propose  an  or- 
ganized effort,"  eto.,  etc. 

"  Onr  attention  will  not  be  eoniined  to 
Slavery;  bnt  this  will  be,  at  present,  onr 
m«n  topic,  roni-  miilions  of  immortal  be- 
ings, incapable  of  self-oare,  and  indisposed 
to  industry  and  foresigbt,  are  providentially 
committed  to  the  hands  of  our  Southern 


"  Pormerly  Eeprraentative 
Oalifomia;  Eince,  Democvatio  OoYernor  of  New 
Jersey,  Gov.  Price's  letter  to  L.  V.  Burnett,  Esq., 
of  Hewark,  N.  J.,  appeared  in  TM  Newark  Mer- 
airy  of  April  4, 1861.     He  says ; 

"If  we  find  that  to  remain  with  tlie  North, 
Beparated  from  those  who  haye,  heretofore,  con- 
sumed our  wanufaeturea,  and  givBn  employment 
to  a  lai^  portion  of  our  labor,  deprived  of  that 
redprooity  of  trade  wMoli  we  have  hitherto 
Joyed,  our  Commerce  will  cease,  Europeiin  ei 
petition  wilt  be  inTiCed  to  Soathera  markets,  oui 
people  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  e' 
whers,  onr  State  becoming  depopulated  and 
poverlshed,  tliereby  affecting  our  agricultural 
mterest,  which  has  not  yet  f^t  the  crisis — com- 
merce and  manufaeturea  being  always  first  to 
feel  political  and  financial  embarrassments.  But 
at  last  the  blow  will  be  ffelt  by  all;  even  bow, 
the  farmers'  products  are  at  minous  prices  at  the 
West.  These  are  the  prospeetive  results  of  re- 
maining with  the  present  Noitbera  oonfedecaoy. 
Whereas,  to  join  onr  dealiny  with  the  South  wiU 
be  to  contiuoe  our  trade  and  intercourse,  onr  pros- 
perity, progress,  and  happiness,  uninterrupted, 
and  pe  h  pa  m  an  augmented  degree.  Who  is 
h  tliat  ould  adyise  New  Jersey  to  pursue  tlie 
patl  f  d  BolationwhenonBcf  prosperityisopen 
b  f  h  r,  wiHuml  inty  sacrifice  qf  prindph  or 
ham  and  without  difficulty  or  danger;  besides 
bemg  th  course  and  policy,  in  my  judgment, 
m  s  Ik  lyto  reiinite  all  the  States  under  the 
gl       u     Stars  and  Stripes?' 

The  action  of  our  State  will  prove  influen- 
tlal  and,  perhaps,  potential,  from  our  gec^raph- 
ical  position,  upon  the  adjoining  great  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  find  I  am  coufl- 
deut  tiiat  the  people  of  thoee  States,  whose  in- 


teresta  are  identical  with  our  own  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  will,  when  they  elect,  cliorae  also 
to  east  their  lot  with  the  South.  And,  after 
them,  the  Western  iuid  North- Western  States 
will  be  found  in  the  same  balance,  which 
would  be,  esEontially,  a  reooustruction  of  the  old 
Government.  What  is  the  differeiice  whether 
we  go  to  the  South,  or  they  come  to  ua!  I 
would  ratlier  be  tlie  magnanimous  brother  or 
friend,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  reeonciliatiou, 
than  he  who,  as  magnanimously,  receives  the 

"It  taltes  little  discernment  to  see  that  one 
policy  will  enrich  us,  and  the  other  impoverish 
us.  Knowing  our  rights  and  interests,  we  dare 
maintain  them.  The  Delaware  River  only  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  State  of  Delaware  for  mora 
than  one  hundred  miles.  A  portion  of  our  State 
estends  south  of  Mason  and  Dijon's  line,  and 
south  of  Washington  cilry.  The  Constitution 
made  at  Montgomery  has  many  mcdificalionB 
and  amendmenta  desired  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  none  they  would  not  prefer  tc  dis- 
union. We  believe  tliat  Slavery  is  no  sm; 
'  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  tc  the  white  man ; 
tliat  Slavery— subordination  to  the  superior  race 
— is  hia  natural  and  normal  condition ;'  stall,  wa 
might  desire  some  change  in  the  Conatituljon, 
which  time  may  effbct;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  basis  upon  which  tiie  cono- 
try  can  be  saved ;  and,  as  the  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  South  has  been  a  practical  one 
(the  question  of  territorial  riglits  was  immate- 
rial, and,  practically,  nothing  to  us),  let  ua,  then, 
save  the  country — let  us  do  that  which  is  most 
likely  to  reiinite  the  Slates,  speedily  and  peace- 
fully." 

Arguments  nearly  identical  with  ilie  forego- 
ing were  used  to  like  purpose  by  Gov,  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  but  in  piivate  conversa- 
tions only. 
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friends.  This  stupendous  trust  ttioy  cannot 
put  from  them,  if  they  ivou]d.  Einnnoipa- 
tion,  were  it  possible,  would  be  rebellion. 
against  Providence,  and  destruction  to  the 
coloi-ed  race  in  om-  land.  "We  at  the  North 
rid  oarselres  of,  no  reaponsihilitj'  by  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery,  and 
thus  Buodering  the  honda  of  State  fallow- 
ship  ;  we  only  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do 
the  good  wliicli  both  humanity  and  religion 
demand.  Slould  we  not  rather  recognize 
the  Providence  of  God,  ia  His  placing  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  tlie  degraded  and  de- 
pendent sons  of  Africa  in  this  favored  land, 
and  cheerfully  coSperate,  by  all  needftil 
labors  and  saeriflces,  vi'itli  His  benevolent 
design  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  them? 
Under  a  Providential  dispensation,  lifting 
thera  up  from  the  degradation  nnd  miseries 
of  indolence  and  vice,  and  esaoting  of  tiiem 
due  and  neadfol  labor,  they  can  certainly  be 
trained  and  nurtured,  as  many  have  been, 
for  the  services  ajid  joys  of  Leaven ;  and,  if 
the  climate  and  institationa  of  the  South  are 
snch  that  our  fellow-citizens  thei'e  can  afford 
to  take  the  onerous  care  of  tliera,  in  return 
for  their  servioes,  should  we  not  gladly  con- 


sent? They  freely  concede  to  us  our  eon- 
soientiona  convictions,  our  rights,  and  all 
onr  privileges :  should  we  not  as  freely  con- 
cede to  them  theirs!  "Why  should  wo  con- 
tend? Why  paralyze  business,  tuni  thou- 
sands of  the  industrious  and  laborious  poor 
out  of  employment,  sunder  the  last  ties  of 
affection  that  can  bind  these  States  ttigetjier, 
desti-oy  our  once  prosperous  and  happy  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  send  multitudes  to  prema- 
ture graves — and  all  for  what?  la  not  such 
a  course  a  strn^le  of  arrogant  assumption, 
against  the  Providence  of  the  Most  High  ? 
and,  if  pei-sisted  in,  will  it  not  surely  bring 
down  His  heavy  and  prolonged  judgments 

Such  were  the  nieaTia  whereby 
many  conEervative  and  Christian 
men  were  intent  on  preserving  oai" 
National  unity,  and  reviving  the 
sentiment  of  fi-aternity  among  our 
people,  in  March  and  the  Ijeginning 
of  April,  1861. 


FOUT    SUMTER. 


"Whether  the  hesitation  of  the 
Executive  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter 
was  real  or  only  apparent,  the  re- 
serve evinced  with  regard  to  his 
intentions  was  abundantly  justified. 
The  President,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, had  kindly  and  explicitly  set 
forth  his  conception  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assumed  in  talsing 
his  oath  of  office.  No  man  of  decent 
understanding  who  can  read  our  lan- 
guage had  any  reason  or  right  to 
doubt,  after  hearing  or  perusing  that 


document,  that  he  fully  pnrposed,  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  maintain 
the  authority  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  Union  on  every  acre  of  the 
geographical  area  of  our  country. 
Hence,  eecrasionists  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  South  of  tliat  city,  tmi- 
formly  denounced  that  manifesto  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  as  rendering 
war  inevitable.  The  naked  dishon- 
^ty  of  professed  Unionists  inquiring 
— as  even  Senator  Douglas,'  for  two 
weeks,  persisted  in  doing — whether 


'  Mr.  Douglas— though  ono  of  the  moat  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  and 
though  he,  as  audi,  strangely  craploysd  all  hia 
ereat  sbilLty  throughout  tlia  winter  of  'GO-'Gl 


to  deroonstrftte  that  tlie   Republicans  ought  to 
act,  in  accordaaee  not  wilb.  their  own  priuciplea 

and  convictions,  but  wiLli  his — and  who  talked 
and  actad  in.  this  vein  through  most  of  tbo  Sen- 
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"Mr.  Lincoln  intended  peace  or  war, 
■was  a  sore  f.rial  to  limnan  patience. 
A  government  ■which  cannot  uphold 
and  vindicate  its  authority  in  the 
country  ■which  it  professes  to  rule  is 
to  be  pitied ;  but  one  "which  does  not 
even  attemj)t  to  enforce  respect  and 
obedience  is  a  confessed  imposture 
and  sham,  and  deserves  to  be  hooted 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nay,  more : 
it  "was  impossible  for  onrs  to  exist  on 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  its  do- 
mestic foes.  JSTo  government  can  en-- 
dure  without  revenue;  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  (Art.  I.  §  9)  expressly 
pr^cribes  that 

"Ho  preference  shall  be  given,  b7  any 
regnlation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  an- 

But  here  were  the  ports  of  nearly 
half  our  Atlantic   and   Gulf  coasts 
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sealed  against  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  other  half,  save  on 
payment  of  duties  utterly  nnknovra 
to  our  laws;  while  goods  eoitld  be 
entered  at  those  ports  at  quite  other 
(and  generally  lower)  rates  of  impost 
than  those  established  by  Congress. 
Hence,  importer,  ■with  good  reason, 
refused  to  pay  the  established  duties 
at  Northern  ports  until  the  same 
should  be  exacted  at  Soxithem  ■  as 
well ;  so  that  three  months'  acquies- 
cence by  the  President  in  what  was 
untraly  commended  as  the  "Peace 
policy,"  would  have  sunk  the  coun- 
tiy  into  anarchy  and  whelmed  the 
Government  in  hopeless  ruin. 

Still,  no  one  ia  required  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  though  to  attempt 
what  to  others  ■wUl  seem  such  may 
sometimes  he  accepted  by  the  unself- 
ish and  intrepid  as  a  duty ;  and  this 
practical    question    confronted     the 


ate's  called  Session,  wMch  followed — yet,  when 
vrar  actually  grew  out  of  the  ccaflicfcig  prelen- 
siona  of  the  Union  and  Oie  Confederacy,  took 
nobly  and  heartily  the  side  of  liiB  whole  country. 
Bat,  even  before  tlie  close  of  the  called  Session, 
B  decided  change  in  his  attitude,  if  not  in  his  con- 
ceptious,  was  manifest.  On  Hie  S5th  of  March, 
replying  to  a  plea,  for  '  Peace,'  on  the  basis  of  '  No 
Coercion,'  by  Senator  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, lie  thus  thoroi^hly  exposed  the  futiliiy 


of  the  n 


LIU  pral 


t  for  Disunion : 


"From  the  b^nniag  of  this  Government 
down  to  1850,  Slavery  was  prohibited  iy  Cort- 
gress  in  some  portion  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  now,  for  tlia  first  time  in  tlie 
history  of  this  GoToraraent,  there  is  no  jbot  of 
ffrmatd  in  Amo'ica  where  Slavery  is  prohibiled  iy 
aet  of  Congress.  Tou,  of  the  other  side  of  this 
ohambor,  by  the  noanimous  vote  of  every  Re- 
pubUcao  in  this  body,  and  of  every  Republican 
in  the  House  of  EepreBeutatives,  have  oi^auized 
all  the  territoriea  of  the  United  States  on  the 
prindpla  of  noa-intervention,  by  Congress,  with 
the  question  of  Slavery — leaving  the  people  to 
do  as  tbey  pleaso,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution.  Hence,  I  l^ink  the  Senalor 
from  Kentucky  fell  into  a  grofa  error  of  fact  as 
well  sa  of  law  when  he  said,  the  other  day,  tliat 
you  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  yo\ir  creed— that 
you  had  not  abmidoaed  your  aggressive  policy  in 


the  territories,  and  that  you  were  now  pursuing 
the  policy  of  oKiuiKjig  the  Southern  people  fVom 
all  the  territories  of  the  Uniled  States.  *  •  * 
There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded  when  the  right  of  tho  slave- 
holders to  emigrate  to  the  territories,  to  cariy 
with  Ihem  their  slaves,  and  to  hold  tliem  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  property,  was  aa 
fuliij  oiaddisti'iatiy  recognized  in  all  Ihe  lerriloriea  as 
at  tMs  time,  oiad  that,  too,  E^  ihs  emanmouf  volt 
of  ihs  Be^v^licon  party  in  both  Bootses  of  Congress. 
"  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge] has  told  jou  that  tlie  Southern  States, 
still  in  the  Union,  wiU  never  be  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  it  unless  tliey  get  terms  that  will  give 
them  eitlier  a  lighl^  in  common  witli  all  the 
other  States,  to  emigrate  into  tlie  territories,  or 
that  will  secure  to  them  their  rights  in  tho  ter- 
ritories on  the  principle  of  an  equitable  dlvieion. 
These  are  the  only  terms  on  which,  aa  he  says, 
those  Southern  States  now  in  tlie  Union  wiO  con- 
sent to  remain.  I  ■wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  distinguished  Senator  to  the  fact  that^  un- 
der the  law  OS  it  mm  slands,  the  South  has  aU 
tlie  rights  which  he  daims.  IFirst,  Southern  men 
have  the  right  to  emigrate  into  all  tho  territories, 
and  to  carry  their  Slave  property  with  them,  on 
an  equality  with  the  dtizens  of  the  other  Statea. 
Secondly,  they  ftore  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
territories  assigned  by  law,  viz. :  aliis  Slave  Ihri- 
tvry  t^  to  the  thirbj-seixntli,  degree,  instead  ofitp  to 
the  jNwaifei  of  i/iirtysix  degrees  tidriy  mintties — a 
half  degree  more  tfton.  they  claim." 
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President  on  tlie  tbreshold :  '  What 
means  have  I  at  command  -wherewith 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws?' 
Now,  tlie  War  Department  had,  for 
nearly  eight  years  prior  to  the  last 
few  weeks,  been  directed  successively 
by  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  B. 
rioyd.  The  better  portion  of  our 
little  army  had  been  ordered  by 
I"loyd  to  Texas,  and  there  put  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  by 
whom  it  had  already  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  fellow-traitora. 
The  amis  of  the  Union  had  been  sed- 
ulously transferred  by  Floyd  from  the 
I^ortheni  to  the  Southern  arsenals. 
The  most  effective  portion  of  the 
Navj  had,  in  like  manner,  been  dis- 
persed over  distant  seas.  But,  so 
early  as  the  21st  of  March,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  exciting  Cabinet 
session,  it  appears  to  have  been  defi- 
nitively settled  that  Fort  Smnter  was 
not  to  bo  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and,  though  Col.  G.  W.  Lay,  an 
Aid  of  Gen.  Scott,  had  visited  Charles- 


ton on  the  20th,  and  had  a  long 
interview  widi  Gov,  Pieliena  and 
Gen.  Beauregard,  with  reference,  it 
was  said,  to  the  terms  °  on  which 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  evacuated,  if 
evacuated  at  all,  the  35th  brought  to 
Charleston  Col.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  President, 
who,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Confederate  authorities,  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  fort,  and  hold  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  Major  An- 
derson, who  apprised  the  Govern- 
ment through  him  that  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  would  suffice  hia 
little  garrison  only  till  the  middle  of 
April.  Col.  Lamon  returned  imme- 
diately to  "Washington,  and  was  said 
to  have  reported  there,  that,  in  Major 
Anderson's  opinion  as  well  as  in  his 
own,  the  relief  of  the  fortress  was 
impracticable. 

By  this  time,  however,  very  de- 
cided activity  began  to  be  manifest 
in  tlie  !Navy  Yards  still  held  by  tlie 
Union,     Such  ships  of  war  aa  were 


'  The  New  York  Herald  of  April  0lli  has  a  dis- 
patch from  ifa  Wasliington  corresponcletxt,  eon- 
ficming  one  sent  twentj-four  tonrs  earlier  to  an- 
nouncs  the  determination  of  liie  Eieoutive  to 
provision  Fott  Sumtor,  whicli  thus  osplaina  the 
negotialjoiia,  and  the  eeeming  hesitation,  if  not 
yatdllation,  of  Marcli : 

"  Tha  peace  policy  of  the  Administmtion  has 
been  talten  adyautage  of  'bj  the  South,  while,  at 
ths  same  time,  their  representatives  have  been 
ioro  begging  Hie  President  to  keep  hands  ofE 
While  he  was  holdmg  bade,  in  the  hope  that  a 
forbearing  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
tiea  oftbe  seceded  States,  would  be  manifested, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  foimd  that,  instead  of 
peace,  they  were  investir^  eyeiy  fort  and  navy 
yard  with  Behel  troops  and  fortifications,  and 
actually  preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  Fede- 
ral (jovernmeiit.  Fot  ouly  this,  but,  while  the 
Administration  was  yielding  to  the  cry  i^ainst 
coercion,  for  tlie  purpose,  if  possible,  of  averting 
the  calamity  of  civil  war,  iJie  very  men  who 
■WBfB  loudest  against  ooBrdon  were  preparing  for 
it;  the  Government  was  losii^  strength  with  the 
people ;  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
chained  with  being  imbedle  and  false  to  the 
high  trust  conferred  upon  them. 

"  AC  last,  Ihey  have  determined  to  enforce  the 


laws,  and  to  <; 

gressiva  spirit  When  the  Administration  de- 
termined to  order  Major  Anderson  out  of  Fort 
Sumter,  some  days  since,  they  also  determined 
to  do  60  on  one  condition :  namely,  that  the  fort 
and  the  jiroperti/  m  ii  shovM  not  be  riKilested,  but 
allowed  to  remam  as  it  is.  The  authorities  of  the 
Confederacy  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  get  possession  of  tha  fort 
and  United  States  property  therein.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  not  submit  to  any  such  hundlia- 

"  It  was  immediately  determined  to  Iceep 
Major  Anderson  in  Port  Sumter,  and  to  supply 
him  with  provisions  forthwith.  «  *  *  There  is 
no  desire  to  put  additional  men  into  the  fort, 
uulesa  resistance  is  oftered  to  the  attempt  to 
furnish  Major  Anderson  ■with  supplies.  The 
fleet  will  not  approach  Charleston  with  hostile 
intent ;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  miliUiry  prepa- 
rations about  Port  Sumter,  the  supply  vessels 
will  go  prepared  to  reply  promptly  to  any  re- 
sistance of  a  warlike  diaracter  that  may  be 
offered  to  a  peaceful  approach  to  the  fort.  The 
responsibility  of  opening  the  war  will  be  thrown 
upon  tlie  parties  who  set  themselves  in  defiance 
to  the  Government.  It  is  sincerely  hoped,  by 
the  Federal  authorities  here,  tliat  the  losiders  of 
not  open  their  b 
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at  Iiaiid  were  rapidly  fitted  for  ser- 
vice and  put  into  eonimissioii ;  "while 
several  swift  ocean  steameis  of  the 
largest  size  were  hui-riedly  loaded 
with  provisions,  munitions,  and  for- 
^e.  By  the  6th  or  Tth  of  April, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  vessels  had 
left  New  York  and  other  Northern 
porta,  under  sealed  orders.  Lieut. 
Talbot,  who  had  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  6th,  from  Fort  Sumter, 
bearing  a  message  from  Major  An- 
derson that  his  rigidly  restricted  sup- 
plies of  fresh  food  from  Charleston 
market  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  starved  into  surrender,  if 
not  relieved,  returned  to  Charleston 
on  the  Sth,  and  gave  formal  notice 
to  Gov,  Pickens  that  the  fort  would 
be  provisioned  at  all  hazards.  Gen. 
Beauregard  immediately  telegraphed 
the  fact  to  Montgomery ;  and,  on  the 
loth,  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War  to  demand 
the  prompt  surrender  of  the  fort,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  reduce  it.  The 
demand  was  accordingly  made  in  due 
form  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  11th,  and 
courteously  declined.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  additional  instructions  from 
Kontgomery — based  on  a  suggestion 
of  Major  Anderson  to  his  summoners 
that  he  would  very  soon  he  starved 
out,  if  not  relieved — Gen,  Beaure- 
gard, at  11  p.  M.,  again  addressed 
Major  Anderson,  asking  him  to  state 
at  what  time  he  would  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  if  unmolested ;  and  was  an- 
swered that  he  would  do  so  at  noon 
on  the  ISth,  "  should  I  not  receive, 
prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instiTic- 
tions  from  my  Government,  or  ad- 
ditional supplies."  This  answer  was 
judged  unsatisfactory;  and,  at  3:20 
A.  M.,  of  the  12tH,  Major  Anderson 


was  duly  notified  that  fire  would  he 
opened  on  !Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  moment, 
the  roar  of  a  mortar  from  Sullivan's 
Island,  quickly  followed  by  the  rush- 
ing shriek  of  a  shell,  gave  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  era  of  compromise 
and  diplomacy  was  ended — that  the 
Slaveholders'  Confederacy  had  ap- 
pealed from  sterile  negotiations  to 
the  'last  ai^imient'  of  aristocraciea 
as  well  as  kings.  Another  gun  from 
that  island  quickly  repeated  the 
warning,  waking  a  response  from 
batteiy  after  battery,  until  Sumter 
appeared  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  vol- 
canic fire.  Soon,  the  thunder  of  fifty 
heavy  breaching  caimon,  in  one  grand 
volley,  followed  by  the  crashing  and 
crumbling  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar 
around  and  above  them,  apprised  the 
little  garrison  that  their  stay  in  those 
quarters  must  necessarily  be  short 
Unless  speedily  relieved  by  a  large 
and  powerful  fleet,  such  as  the  Union 
did  not  then  po^e^,  tlie  defense  was, 
from  the  outset,  utterly  hopeless. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers expected  to  reduce  the  fort  mthin 
a  very  few  hom^ ;  it  is  moi-e  certain 
that  the  country  was  disappointed  by 
the  inefficiency  of  its  fire  and  the 
celerity  of  its  reduction.  But  it  was 
not  then  duly  considered  that  Sumter 
was  never  intended  to  witlistand  a 
protracted  cannonade  from  batteries 
solidly  constructed  on  every  side  of 
it,  but  to  resist  and  repel  the  ingn^s 
of  fleets  from  the  Ocean — a  service 
for  which  it  has  since  proved  itself 
admirably  adapted.  Nor  was  it  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  the  defensive 
strength  of  a  fortress  inheres  largely 
in  its  ability  to  compel  its  assailants 
to  commence  operations  for  its  reduc- 
tion at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to 
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make  their  approaclies  slowly,  under 
conditions  tliat  secure  to  its  fire  a 
great  superiority  over  that  of  tlie 
besi^ers.  But  here  were  the  assail- 
ants, in  numbers  a  hundred  to  one, 
firing  at  short  range  from  batteries 
which  had  been  constructed  and 
mounted  in  perfect  security,  one  of 
them  covered  with  iron  rails  so  ad- 
justed as  to  glance  the  balls  of  the 
fortress  harmlessly  from  its  mailed 
front.  Had  Major  Anderson  been 
ordered,  in  December,  to  defend  liis 
post  against  all  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations,  he  could  not 
have  been  shelled  out  of  it  by  a 
thirty  hours'  bombardment.  But 
why  officers'  quarters  and  barracks 
of  wood  sho\ild  ever  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  center  of  sach  a  fort— 
or  rather,  why  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  stand  there  after  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Confederates 
had  been  clearly  proclaimed — -is  not 
obvious.  That  shells  and  red-hot 
balls  would  be  rained  into  this  area — 
that  the  frail  structures  which  nearly 
filled  it  would  inevitably  take  fire, 
and  not  only  imperil  magazines,  car- 
tridges, and  everything  else  combus- 
tible, but  prevent  the  working  of  the 
guns,  was  palpable  from  the  outset. 
To  have  committed  to  the  surround- 
ing waves  every  remaining  particle 
of  wood  that  was  not  essential  to  the 
defense,  would  seem  the  manifest 
work  of  the  night  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  bombardment,  after 
the  formal  demand  that  the  fort  be 
surrendered.  To  do  this  while  yet 
unase^ied  and  imimperiled,  instead 
of  rolling  barrel  after  barrel  of  pre- 
cious powder  into  the  sea  under  the 
fire  of  a  dozen  batteries,  with  the 
whole  center  of  the  fortress  a  glowing 
furnace,  and   even  the  casemates  so 


hot  that  their  tenants  could  only  es- 
cape roasting  by  lying  flat  on  the 
floor  and  drawing  their  breath 
through  wet  blankets,  would  seem 
the  dictate  of  the  simplest  forecast. 

So,  when  we  read  that  "the  guns, 
witliout  tangents  or  scales,  and  even 
destitute  of  hearing-screws,  were  to 
be  ranged  by  the  eye,  and  fired  '  by 
guess,' "  we  have  an  ample  explanation 
of  the  inefficiency  of  their  fire,  but 
none  of  the  causes  of  this  strange  and 
fatal  lack  of  preparation  for  a  contest 
that  had  so  long  been  imminent.  It 
might  seem  as  if  Sumter  had  been 
held  only  that  it  should  be  assailed 
with  impunity  and  easily  taken. 

It  was  at  7  o'clock— nearly  three 
houi-s  after  the  first  shot  came  crash- 
ing against  her  walls — that  Sumter's 
gaiTison,  having  deliberately  eaten 
their  breakfast— whereof  salt  pork 
constituted  the  staple — fired  their 
first  gun.  They  had  been  divided 
into  three  squads  or  reliefe,  each  in 
succession  to  man  the  guns  for  four 
hours,  and  then  be  relieved  by  an- 
other. Oapt.  Arthur  Doubleday  com- 
manded the  first  on  duty,  and  fired 
the  first  gim.  Only  the  casemate  guns 
were  commonly  fired — those  on  the 
parapet  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  shot  and  shell  pouring  in  from 
every  quarter  to  render  their  use 
other  than  a  reckless,  bootless  waste 
of  life.  The  fire  of  the  fort  was  so 
weak,  when  compared  to  that  of  its 
assailants,  as  to  excite  derision  rather 
than  apprehension  on  their  part.  It 
was  directed  at  Fort  ilonltrie,  the 
Cummings'  Point  battery,  and  Sulli- 
van's Island,  from  which  a  masked 
battery  of  heavy  columbiads,  hitherto 
unsuspected  by  the  garrison,  had 
opened  on  their  walls  with  fearful 
effect.     The  floating   battery,   faced 
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■with  railroad  bare,  thougli  planted 
very  near,  to  Siimter,  and  seemingly 
impervioua  to  her  balls,  waa  far  less 
effective.  A  new  English  gun,  era- 
ployed  by  the  Confederates,  was  re- 
marked by  the  garrison  as  wonder- 
fully accurate  and  efficient ;  several 
of  its  shots  entering  their  embrasuree, 
and  one  of  them  slightly  wounding 
four  men.  Bat  the  casemates  were 
shell-proof;  the  officers  constantly 
warned  their  men  against  needless 


exposure ;  so  that,  though  the  peril 
from  fire  and  from  their  own  ammu- 
nition waa  even  greater  than  that 
from  the  enemy's  guns,  not  one  waa 
seriously  hurt.  And,  though  !Fort 
Moultrie  wafi  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  Httle  village  of  Moiiltrieviile — 
composed  of  the  Summer  residences 
of  certain  wealthy  citizens  of  Chai'les- 
ton  —  was  badly  riddled,  it  waa 
claimed,  and  seems  undisputed,  that 
no  one  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 


!  oiF  the  f^sailants.  So  bloodies 
■was  the  initiation  of  the  bloodiest 
struggle  that  America  ever  ■witnessed. 

But,  though  almost  without  casu- 
alty, the  contest  was  not,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  a  mere  mockery  of  war : 
it  even  served  to  develop  traits  of 
heroism.  Says  one  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  perils  of  the  defense : 

"The  workmen  [Irish  lahorera,  hired  in 
Kew  York  for  other  than  military  service] 
■were  at  first  rather  reluctant  to  assist  the 
soldiers  in  handling  the  giin's ;  but  thej 
gradually  took  hold  and  rendered  valuable 


assistance.  Tew  shots  were  fired  before  ev- 
ery one  of  them  waa  desperately  engaged  in 
the  conflict.  We  had  to  abandon  one  gun 
on  account  of  the  heavy  Si's  made  opon  it. 
Hearing  the  fire  renewed,  I  went  to  the  spot. 
I  there  fonnd  a  party  of  ■workmen  engaged 
in  serving  it.  I  saw  one  of  them  stoopinR 
OTer,  with  his  hands  on  hlH  knees,  convulsed 
with  joy,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  hia 
powder-begrimed  cheeks.  'What  are  yon 
doing  here  with  that  gun  V  I  asked.  '  Hit  it 
right  in  the  center,'  was  the  i-eplj ;  the  man 
meaning,  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect  in 
the  center  of  the  floating  batteiy." 

Says  another  eye-witness : 

"  Shells  burst  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
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iu  ereiy  portion  of  the  wort,  hurling  the 
loose  brick  and  stone  in  all  directions,  hi-aak- 
Ing  the  windows,  and  setting  Are  to  what- 
ever wood-work  tljey  borst  (igdnst.  The 
solid-shot  firiog  of  the  enemj'a  batteries, 
and  pftiticularly  of  Fort  Monitrie,  was  di- 
rected at  the  barhette  [unsheltered]  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter,  diaaljling  one  ten-inch  colam- 
hiad  [they  had  hot  two],  one  eight-inch  co- 
Inmbiad,  one  forty-two  pounder,  and  two 
eigbtrincii  seaooast  howitzers,  and  also  tear- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  away. 
The  firing  from  the  batteries  on  Cnmmings' 
Point  was  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
gorge  or  rear  of  the  fort,  till  it  looked,  like  a, 
sieve.  The  explosion  of  slieUs,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  deadly  missiles  that  were  hnrled  in 
every  direction  and  at  every  instant  of  time, 
made  it  almost  certain  death  to  go  out  of  the 
lower  tier  of  casemates,  and  also  made  the 
working  of  the  barbette  or  npper  [uncov- 
ered] gnns,  which  contained  all  oar  heavi- 
est metal,  and  by  which  alone  we  could 
throw  shells,  quite  impossible.  During  the 
first  day,  there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time 
that  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  whizzing 
of  balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  half 
a  dozen  at  once.  There  was  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  was  not  talten  in 

"  On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  beyond  the  bar,  were 
seen  through  the  port-holes.  They  dipped 
their  flag.  The  commander  ordered  Snm- 
ter's  flag  to  be  dipped  in  return,  which  was 
done,  while  the  shells  were  bnrating  in  every 
direction.  [The  flag- staff  was  located  in  the 
parade,  which  was  about  the  center  of  the 
open  space  within  the  fort.]  Sei^eant  Hart 
saw  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter  half-way  down, 
and,  Bupposing  it  liad  been  cut  by  the  ene- 
rayls  shot,  rushed  ont  through  tho  fire  to 
assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it  had 
been  re-i'aised,  a  shell  burst  and  cut  the  hal- 
liards, but  the  rope  was  so  intertwined 
around  the  halliards,  that  the  flag  would 
not  fall.  The  cartridges  were  exhausted  by 
about  noon,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  the 
magazines  to  make  more  of  the  blankets 
«nd  shirts;  the  sleeves  of  tlie  latter  being 
readily  converted  to  the  use  desired.  An- 
'  other  great  misfortune  was,  that  there  was 
not  an  instrument  in  the  fort  by  which  thoy 
could  weigh  tho  powder;  which,  of  course, 
destroyed  all  approach  to  accuracy  of  firing. 
iTor  bad  they  tangent-screws,  breech-slides, 
or  other  instruments  with  which  to  point  a 
gun. 

"  When  it  became  so  dark  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  see  the  effect  of  their  shot,  the 
jiort-holes  were  closed  for  the  night,  while 
the  batteries  of  tho  Secessionists  continued 
their  fire  unceasingly. 

"During   Friday,   tho    officers'   barracks 


were  three  times  set  on  fire  by  the  shells, 
and  tliree  times  put  out  under  the  most  gall- 
ing and  destructive  cannonade.  This  waa 
tlie  only  occasion  on  which  Mfg.  Anderson 
allowed  the  men  to  expose  themselves  with- 
out an  absolute  necessity.  The  gnns  on  the 
parapet — which  liad  been  pointed  the  day 
before-— were  fired  clandestinely  by  some  of 
the  men  slipping  up  on  top. 

"The  firing  of  the  rifled  guns  from  the 
iron  battery  on  Cnmmings'  Point  became 
esti-emely  accurate  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, cutttag  out  large  quantities  of  the  ma- 
sonry about  the  embrasures  at  every  shot, 
throwing  concrete  among  the  cannoneers, 
and  slightly  wounding  and  stunning  others. 
One  piece  struck  Sergeant  Kernan,  an  old 
Mexican  war  veteran,  hitting  him  on  the 
head  and  knocking  him  down.  On  being 
revived,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  hurt  badly, 
lie  replied:  'No;  I  was  only  knocked 
down  tejT^oTari^/;'  and   he  went  to  work 

"For  the  fourth  time,  the  barracks  were 
set  on  fire  early  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  extinguish  tho  flam  es ; 
but  it  WHS  soon  discovered  tliat  red-hot  shot 
were  being  thrown  into  the  fort  witli  fear- 
fal  rapidity,  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
wcWd  be  impossible  to  put  out  the  confla- 
gration. The  whole  garrison  was  then  set 
to  work,  or  as  many  as  could  be  spared,  to 
remove  the  powder  from  the  magazines, 
which  was  desperate  work,  rolling  barrels 
of  powder  through  the  fire. 

"H"inety-odd  barrels  had  been  rolled  out 
through  the  flames,  when  the  heat  became 
so  intense  as  to  make  it  impossible  tu  get 
ont  any  more.  The  doors  were  then  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  fire  spread  and  hecamo 
geoeral.  The  wind  so  directed  the  smoke 
OS  to  fill  the  fort  so  fall  that  the  men  could 
not  see  each  other;  and,  with  the  hot,  sti- 
fling air,  it  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  do 
to  breathe.  Soo\  they  were  obliged  to 
cover  tjieir  fkces  with  wet  cloths  in  order 
to  get  along  at  all,  so  dense  was  the  smoke 
and  so  scorching  %e  heat. 

"  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and  the 
guns  were  fired  slowly ;  nor  could  more  car- 
tridges be  made,  on  account  of  the  sparks 
falling  in  every  part  of  the  works.  A  gun 
was  fired  every  now  and  then,  only  to  let 
the  fieet  and  the  people  in  the  town  know 
that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced.  Tho 
cannoneers  could  not  see  to  !um,  much  less 
where  they  hit. 

"After  the  barracks  wore  well  on  fire, 
the  batteries  directed  upon  Fort  Sumter  in- 
creased their  cannonading  to  a  rapidity 
greater  than  had  been  attained  before. 
About  this  time,  the  shells  and  ammunition 
in  the  upper  service-magazines  exploded, 
scattering  the  tower  and  npper  portions  of 
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shower  of  i'l  ,_ 
blackness  of  the  sm 
deaoribably  Wrrific        g 
aed   for    BHvei-al  rs      K 

niaia  gates  were  bi 
of  the  barbette  gii 
the  gorge,  and  the 
towel's  bad  been  dem 

"There  was  not  rt 

where  a  breath  of  ui 

hoars,  escapt  throu  Tl 

fire  spread  to  tiie 
right  hand  and  on  ft 

the  powder  which 

the  niflgadnes.    Th    m  „ 

fira  and  covered  the  baiTela  with  wet  cloths ; 
but  the  danger  of  the  fort's  blowing  up  be- 
came so  imminent  that  they  were  obUged 
to  heave  tlie  barre!a  out  of  the  embraaareig. 
"While  the  powder  waa  being  tlirowu  over- 
board, all  the  guns  of  Motdtrie,  of  the  iron 
floating  battery,  of  the  enfilade  battery,  and 
of  the  Dahlgren  battery,  woried  with  in- 
creasing vigor. 

"AH  but  four  barrels  were  thus  disposed 
of;  and  those  remaining  were  wrapped  in 
many  thiolcnesses  of  wet  woolen  blankets. 
Bnt  three  oai'ti'idges  were  left,  and  these 
were  in  tlie  guns.  About  this  time,  the 
flag-staff  of  Fort  Smiiter  was  shot  down, 
some  fifty  feet  from  the  truck;  this  being 
the  ninth  time  that  it  had  beeu  struck  by  a 
allot.  The  man  cried  out,  'The  tli^  is 
down  I  it  has  been  shot  awayP  In  an 
instant,  Lieut.  Hall  rushed  forward,  and 
brought  the  fl^  away.  But  the  halliarda 
were  so  inestrioabty  tangled  that  it  could 
not  bo  righted;  it  was  therefore  nailed  to 
the  staff,  and  planted  upon  the  ramparts, 
while  batteries  in  every  direction  were 
playing  upon  them." 

The  fleet  from  New  York,  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  garrison,  had 
appeared  off  the  Ijar  by  noon  of  the 
daj  on  wMch  fire  was  opened,  but 
made  no  effort  to  fulfill  its  eiTand. 
To  liave  attempted  to  supply  the  fort 
would  have,  at  best,  involved  a  heavy- 
cost  of  life,  probably  to  no  purpose. 
Its  commander  communicated  by  sig- 
nals with   Major   Anderson,  but  re- 


mained out  of  the  range  of  the  ene- 
■e   till  after    the   surrender; 
w         e  returned  as  he  came. 

M  time,  the  boom  of  heavy  ord- 
nd  the  telegraph  bad  borne 
wide  the  eagerly  awaited 
tidi  gs  that  the  war  for  wliicb  South 
Oti  a  had  so  long  been  impatient 
actually  begim ;  and  from  every 
d  h  usands  flocked  to  the  spee- 
to  a  long  expected  holiday. 
Chai  on  herself  was  dnink  with 
excitement  and  joyous  exultation. 
Her  entire  white  population,  and  her 
gay  crowds  of  well-dressed '  visitors, 
thronged  her  streeta  and  quays,  noting 
the  volume  and  resonant  thunder  of 
the  Confederate  cannonade,  and  the 
contrasted  feebleness  of  that  by  wliich 
it  was  replied  to.'  That  seven  thou- 
sand men,  after  iive  months  of  care- 
ftil  preparation,  could  overcome  sev- 
enty, was  regarded  as  a.n  achieve- 
ment ranking  with  the  most  memo- 
rable deeds  of  Alexander  or  Hannibal, 
Csesar  or  Napoleon.  Champagne 
flowed  on  every  band  like  water ; 
thousands  quaffed,  and  feasted  on  the 
richest  viands,  who  were  ere  long  t» 
regard  rancid  pork  as  a  dainty,  and 
tea  and  coffee  as  faintly  remembered 
luxuries.  Beauregard  shot  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd  to  the  altitude  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains ;  and  "  Dam- 
nation to  the  Yankees !"  was  drunk 
witli  rapture  hj  enthusiastic  crowds 
whose  heatfe  M'ere  sure  to  ache  to- 
morrow with  what  they  had  drunk 
before.  Already,  in  the  ardent  ima- 
gination of  her  Chivalry,  the  Con- 
federacy bad  established  its  independ- 


"  The  bells  have  been  chiming  all  day,  guns 
firing,  ladies  waving  handkerchiefs,  people 
cheerily,  and  ratizena  mailing  themselves  gene- 
rally demonstrative.  Jt  is  regarded  as  the  great- 
est day  in  the  AisimT/  "/  SouSh  Carolvia." 
—Such  it  undoubtedly  was. 


'  The  Hew  York  merchanta  who   sold   the 

ooHtly  fabrics  ore  stjil  waiting  for  tlieir  pay. 

'  A  Charleston  dispatGli,dated  April  13th,  SBya: 

"Had  the   surrender  not  taken  place,  Fort 

Sumter  would  have  been  stormed  to-niglit.    The 

ioen.ttre  craay  for  a  fight. 
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ence  beyond  dispute,  and  was  about 
to  conquer  and  lay  waste  the  degene- 
rate, cowardly  North. 

The  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
most  unequal  contest  is  due  to  Louis 
T.  "Wigfall,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  now  styling  himself  a 
Confederate  Brigadier.  Wigfall — a 
Carolinian  by  birth,  a  Nullifier  by 
training,  and  a  duelist  by  vocation — 
had  the  faults  and  virtues  of  his 
cafite;  and  on©  of  the  latter  is  a 
repugnance  to  witnessing  a  con- 
flict between  parties  too  palpably 
ill-matched.  Seeing  that  the  fire  of 
Sum.ter  was  only  maintained  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  pride — for  the  fiiintiug  garri- 
son had  quite  enough  to  do  at  fight- 
ing the  flames  that  had  burned  their 
quarters,  and  in  rolling  out  their  pow- 
der to  prevent  its  explosion — Wigfall 
seized  a  skiff  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday (the  second  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment), and  made  direct  toward 
the  almost  silenced  and  thoroughly 
harmless  fortress.  He  was  soon  at 
the  side  of  the  fort,  and,  showing  his 
face  at  an  embrasure,  waving  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  he  aslied  to  bo  presented  to 
Maj.  Anderson,  No  objection  being 
made,  he  crawled  through  the  em- 
brasure into  the  casemate,  and  was 
there  met  hj  several  officers,  to  whom 
he  urged  the  futihty  of  further  resist- 
ance. "  Let  US  stop  this  firing,"  said 
he ;  "  you  are  on  fire,  and  your  flag  is 
down.  Let  os  quit."  "No,"  replied 
Lieut,  Davis,  "our  flag  is  not  down. 
Step  out  here,  and  you  wiU  see  it 
waving  over  the  ramparts."  "Wigfall 
persisted  that  the  resistance  had  no 
longer  any  justification,  and  urged 
one  of  the  officers  to  wave  his  white 
flag  toward  ifoultric ;  and,  this  being 
declined,  proceeded  to  wave  it  himself. 


Finally,  a  corporal  was  induced  to  re- 
lieve him  in  tiiis,  but  to  no  purpose. 
About  tliis  time,  Maj.  Anderson  ap- 
proached, to  whom  Wigfall  announced 
himself  (incorrectly)  as  a  messenger 
from  Gen.  Beauregard,  sent  to  in- 
quire on  what  terms  he  would  evac- 
uate the  fortress.  Maj.  Anderson 
calmly  replied :  "  Gen,  Beatiregard 
is  already  acquainted  with  my  only 
terms."  After  a  few  more  civil  in- 
terchanges of  words,  to  no  purpose, 
Wigfall  retired,  and  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  ex-Senator  Ohesnut,  and 
ex-Eepresentatives  Eoger  A,  Pryor 
and  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  assured 
Maj.  A.  that  Wigfall  had  acted  en- 
tirely witJiout  authority.  Maj,  A. 
.ered  his  flag,  which  had 
lowered,  to  be  raised  again ;  but 
Mb  visitors  requested  that  this  be 
delayed  for  further  conference ;  and, 
having  reported  to  Beauregard,  re- 
turned, two  or  three  hours  aftenvard, 
with  a  substantial  assent  t-o  Maj.  An- 
dei^on's  conditions.  The  latter  was 
to  evaciiate  the  fort,  his  garrison  to 
retain  their  arms,  with  personal  and 
company  property,andmarch  ont  with 
the  honors  of  war,  being  conveyed  to 
whatever  port  in  the  loyal  States  tl;ey 
might  indicate.  Consideiing  his  hope- 
less condition,  these  tenns  were  high- 
ly honorable  to  llaj,  Anderson,  and 
hardly  less  so  to  Gen.  Beauregard; 
though  it  was  the  manifest  intertst 
of  the  Confederates  not  only  to  stop 
their  prodigal  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition at  the  earliest  moment,  but  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  fort- 
ress in  as  effective  a  state  as  p<ffisible 
— each  day's  additional  bombardment 
subtracting  seriously  from  its  strength 
and  efficiency,  as  a  defense  of  Charles- 
ton after  it  should  have  fallen  into 
their  hands. 
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"While  Gliarleston  resumed  and  in- 
tensified her  exulting  revels,'  and  the 
telegraph  invited  all '  Dixie'  to  share 
the  rapture  of  her  triumph,  the  weary 
garrison  extinguished  the  fire  still 
raging,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  The  steamboat  Isabel  came 
down  next  morning  to  take  them  off ; 
bat  delay  occurred  in  their  removal 
by  tug  to  her  deck,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  go  out  by  that  day's  tide. 
When  the  baggage  had  all  been  re- 
moved, a  part  of  the  garrison  waa 
told  oif  as  gunners  to  salute  tlieir  flag 
with  fifty  guns ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
being  lowered  with  cheers  at  the  firing 
of  the  last  gun.  Unhappily,  there  was 
at  that  fire  a  premature  explosion, 
whereby  one  of  the  gunners  waa 
killed,  and  three  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded.  Tlie  men  were  then  formed 
and  marched  out,  preceded  by  their 
band,  playing  inspiring  aira,  and 
taken  on  boai'd  the  Isabel,  whereby 


they  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
steamship  Baltic,  awaiting  them  off 
the  bar,  which  brought  them  directly 
to  New  Tork,  whence  Maj.  Ander- 
son dispatched  to  his  Government 
this  brief  and  manly  report ; 

"  SiEAMsnip  Baltio,  ofp  Sandt  Hook,  I 
ApHl  18,  1861.  f 

"  The  Honorable  8.  Oambbon, 

Seoretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Sni:  Ilaidng  defeDiied  Foi-t  Sumter  for 
thirty-four  hoiirs,  until  the  quarters  were 
ontiroly  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed, 
the  gorge-wall  seriously  injured,  the  maga- 
zine Bnrrotinded  by  flnines,  and  its  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  fonr  bar- 
rels aiid  three  cartridges  of  powder  onlj 
being  availoble,  and  no  provieions  bnt  porJc 
remaining,  I  accepted  terms  of  evncTiation 
offered  by  Gen,  Beauregard  (being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  the  lltli  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities),  and 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  14th.  instant,  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  salatiug  my  flag 
with  fifty  guns. 

"  EOBEKT  Andeksos, 

"lli^or  First  Artillery." 


THE    CALL    TO     AKMS. 


"W^HETHEE  the  bombardment  and 
reduction  of  !Fort  Sumter  shall  or 
shall  not  be  justified  by  posterity,  it 
ia  clear  that  the  Confederacy  had  no 
alternative  but  its  own  dissolution. 
Five  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
Secession  movement  waa  formally  in- 
augurated— five  months  of  turmoil, 
unecrtainty,  and  business  stagnation, 
throughout  the  acceded  States.     That 


section  waa  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the 
Northern  cities,  as  well  as  to  the 
slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  of 
the  Border  States;  and,  while  many 
creditors  were  naturally  urgent  for 
their  pay,  few  desired  or  consented 
to  extend  their  credits  in  that  quar- 
ter. Secession  had  been  almost  every- 
where followed,  if  not  preceded,  by 


'"Bishop  Lynch  (ItorBDnCatliolic),  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  0.,  o&lebrated  on  Sunday  the  blood- 
less victory  of  i\>rt  Sumter  with  a  Te  Deum  and 
congratulatory  address.  In  all  tlie  churches, 
allusions  were  made  to  the  subject.  The  Epia- 
eopal  Bishop,  wholly  blind  and  feeble,  said  it 
was  his  strong  persuasion,  confirmed  hy  travel 
i!9 


Ihrougii  orery  section  of  South  Carolina,  that 
the  nioyemeDt  in  which  the  people  were  engaged 
was  begun  by  them  in  the  deepest  conviotion  of 
duty  to  God;  and  God  liad  signally  blessed  their 
dependence  on  IJim.  If  there  is  a  war,  it  will 
be  purely  a  war  of  Belf-defonse." — Mem  Yui-k  Tri- 
bune,  A^fril  1 G. 
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a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
dio  Banks ;  and,  though  the  lawyers 
ill  most  places  patriotically  refused 
to  receive  Northern  claims  for  collec- 
tion, a  load  of  debt  weighed  heavily 
on  the  planting '  and  trading  classes 
of  the  entire  South,  of  whom  thou- 
sands had  rushed  into  political  con- 
vulsion for  relief  from  the  intolerable 
pressure.  Industry,  save  on  the 
plantations,  was  nearly  at  a  stand ; 
never  before  were  there  so  many 
whites  vainly  seeking  employment. 
The  Worth,  of  course,  sympathized 
with  these  embarraasnieiits  through 
the  falling  off  in  ita  trade,  especially 
witli  the  South,  and  through  the 
paucity  of  remittances;  but  oor  cur- 
rency was  still  Bound,  while  Southern 
debts  had  always  been  slow,  and  paid 
substantially  at  the  convenience  of 
the  debtors,  when  paid  at  all.  StUl, 
the  feeling  that  the  existing  suspense 
and  apprehension  were  intolerable, 
and  that  almost  any  change  would 
be  an  improvement,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South. 


we  have  seen,  had 
been  initiated  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
positive  assurances  that,  once  fairly 
in  progress,  every  Slave  State  would 
speedily  and  surely  unite  in  it ;  j-et, 
up  to  this  time,  but  seven  of  tlie  fif- 
teen Slave  States,  having  a  decided 
minority  of  the  population,  and  a 
still  more  decided  minority  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  that  '  section,' 
liad  justified  the  sanguine  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  '  Bor- 
der States,'  with  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas, had  voted  not  to  secede,  and 
most  of  them  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jodties ;  save  that  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. And,  despite  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens's  glowing  rhetoric,  it 
was  plain  that  the  seceded  States  did 
not  and  could  not  sufiice  to  form  a 
nation.  Already,  the  talk  in  their 
aristocratic  circles  of  Protectorates 
and  imported  Princes '  betrayed  then- 
own  consciousness  of  this.  Either  to 
attack  the  Union,  and  thus  provoke 


'  TJie  foUowi-Qg  private  letter  from  a.  South 
Csrolina  planter  to  an  old  friend  settled  in  Tesas, 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  tho  situation : 

"ABnBTILLHC.  H.,  S-  0.,Ji»  24,1861. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  deBire  jmx  to  procure  for  mo, 
and  send  b3' mail,  a  Texas  Almanac  Sixmontha 
since,  I  felt  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  South 
Carolina ;  but  1  can  remain  here  no  longer.  At 
the  eleution  of  Lineolc,  we  ^1  felt  that  wo  must 
reeist.  In  this  move,  I  placed  myself  among 
the  foremost,  and  am  yet  determined  to  resist 
him  to  the  bitter  end.  I  had  my  misgivings,  at 
first,  of  tbe  idea  of  separate  Secession;  but 
thought  it  ivould  bo  but  for  a  short  time,  and  St 
email  cost.  In  this  manner,  together  with 
thousands  of  other  Carolinians,  ive  have  been 
mistaken.  Everything  ia  in  the  wildest  commo- 
tion. My  bottom  land  on  Long  Cone,  for  which 
I  could  have  gotten  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  I 
now  cannot  sell  at  any  price.  All  our  young 
men,  nearly,  are  in  and  around  Giiarfeston. 
Thither  vfe  have  sect  many  hundreds  of  our 
negroes  (/  have  sent  twenty)  to  work.  Crops 
were  very  short  last  year;  and  it  does  now  seem 
that  nothing  will  bn  planted  this  coming  season. 
All  are  excited  to  the  highest-  pitch,  and  not  a 
thought  of  the  future  is  talien.     ' ' 


running  hero  and  there,  with  and  without  tho 
Governor's  orders.  We  have  no  money.  A 
forced  tas  is  levied  upon  every  man.  I  have 
fumiehed  the  last  surplus  dollar  I  have,  I  had 
aliout  $27,000  in  the  bank.  At  first,  I  gave  a 
check  for  $10,000;  then  $5,000;  then  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  now  estimated  that  we  are 
spending  $25,000  per  day,  and  no  prospect  of 
^tting  over  these  times.  It  ivaa  oar  full  under- 
Btandinjr,  when  wo  went  cut  of  the  Union,  that 
Tve  would  have  a  new  Government  of  aU  tlio 
Southern  States.  Our  object  was  to  bring 
about  a  coUision  with  tlio  authoritieo  at  Wash- 
ington, which  alt  thought  would  make  all  join 
us.  Although  we  have  sought  sucb  collision  in 
every  way,  we  iiave  not  yet  got  a,  fight,  and  the 
prospect  is  very  distant.  I  want  tlio  Almanac 
to  see  what  part  of  Texas  may  suit  mo.  I  want 
to  raise  cotton  principally,  but  must  laiso  com 
enough  to  do  mo.  I  cannot  live  Jiero,  and  mu3t 
get  away.  Many  are  leaving  now ;  at  least 
io,000  negroes  have  left  already;  and,  beforo 
long,  one-third  of  tiie  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
will  be  In  the  West  I  desireyouto  look  around 
and  help  mo  to  get  a  home.  As  ever  yours, 
"KOEEKT  Lton." 


'Wm.  H.  Russell,  of   The  London  Tim 
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a  war,  or  to  sink  gradually  but  surely 
out  of  exiateneo  beneatli  a  general 
appreciation  of  weakness,  insecurity, 
and  intolerable  burdens,  was  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  plotters  and  uphold- 
ers of  Secession. 

And,  though  signally  beaten-  in 
the  recent  elections  of  the  non-sece- 
ded Slave  States,  they  had  yet  a  veiy 
strong  party  in  most  of  those  States 
— stronger  in  wealth,  in  social  stand- 
ing, and  in  political  activity  and  in- 
fluence, than  in  numbers.  A  major- 
ity of  these  had  been  able  to  bring 
the  Conventions  or  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States  to  say,  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  "If  the  Black 
Republicans  attempt  to  coerce  the 
seceded  States,  we  will  join  them  in 
armed  resistance."  It  was  indispen- 
sable, therefore,  to  their  mutnal  pur- 


poses, that  there   should  be   'coer- 
cion.' 

So  late  as  April  4th— a  month  after 
the  return  of  her  'Commissioners' 
from  the  abortive  Peace  Conference 
— Virginia,  through  her  Convention, 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  89  to  45,  re- 
fused to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion, Still,  her  conspiratora  worked 
on,  like  those  of  the  other  'Border 
States,'  and  claimed,  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  that  they  were 
making  headway.  Eiclimond  was 
the  focus  of  their  intrigues,  as  it  was 
of  her  Slave-trade ;  but  it  was  boasted 
that,  whereas  two  of  her  three  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  were  chosen 
as  Unionists,  she  would  now  give  a 
decided  majority  for  Secession.  TAe 
Richmond  Whig'  the  time-honored 
oi^an  of  her  Wing  '  Conservatives,' 


"Diary,  Horth  end  Soiith,"  writing  at  Oliarlea- 
ton,  April  18,  18G1,  Eays: 

"These  tail,  thin,  fine-faced  Carolinians  ore 
great  materialists.  Slavery,  perhaps,  has  aggra- 
vated the  tendency  to  look  at  all  the  world 
through  parapets  of  cotton-bales  and  ricB-bagS ; 
and,  though  more  stately  and  less  vnlgar,  the 
worshipers  here  are  not  less  prostrate  before 
the  'almighty  dollar'  thiui  the  Northemeca. 
Again,  cropping  out  of  the  dead  level  of  hate  to 
the  Yankee,  grows  its  olimaK  in  the  profession, 
from  nearly  every  one  of  Hie  guesfa,  that  he 
would  prefer  a  retarn  to  Britifh  rule  to  any  re- 
union with  New  En^and.  *  *  *  They  affect  the 
agricultural  feith  and  the  belief  of  a  landed  gen- 
try. It  is  not  oiJy  over  the  mine-glasa — why 
(ail  it  cup  7 — that  they  ask  for  a  Prjnce  to  reign 
over  them.  I  have  heard  the  widi  repeatedly 
eipressed  within  the  last  two  days  that  vie 
coidd  spare  tliem  one  of  our  yojoig  Princes,  bnt 
neier  in  jest  or  in  any  frivolous  manner." 

Mr  Eassell  s  ^^tter3  from  Olmrlestcn  to  The 
Times  are  to  the  same  effect,  but  more  explicit 
and  cirLumst^ntial 

'ITieJflcSmontJKTiiij  of  November  9,  1860,  had 
the  following 

"Because  the  Union  was  created  by  the  vol- 
untary consent  of  tiie  original  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  cocseut  can  be  withdrawn  at 
will  by  any  single  party  to  the  compact,  and  its 
obiigaljons  and  duties,  its  burdens  and  demands, 
bo  avoided.  A  government  resljng  on  such  a 
basis  would  be  as  unstable  as  the  eyer-Bhifting 


sands.  The  sport  of  every  popular  excitement, 
the  victim  of  every  conHlctiiig  interest,  of  plot- 
ting ambition  or  momentary  impulse,  it  would 
affoM  no  guarantee  of  perpetuity,  while  the 
hours  bring  round  the  circuit  of  a  single  year. 
To  suppose  that  a  single  State  oould  withdraw 
at  will,  is  to  brand  tlie  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, convinced  of  the  weakness  and  certain  de- 
struction of  the  old  Confederation  of  States,  of 
laboring  to  perpetuate  tiie  evil  they  attempted 
to  remedy.  The  work,  whicli  has  been  the  mar- 
vel of  Hie  world,  would  be  no  government  at  all; 
the  oaths  taken  to  support  and  maintain  it  would 
be  bitter  mockery  of  serious  obligaHous;  and 
nothing  would  exist  to  invite  the  confidence  of 
citizens  or  strangers  in  its  protection. 

"  Less  strong  would  it  be  than  a.  business 
partnership  of  limited  time.  From  this,  neilier 
party  who  has  entered  into  it  can  escape,  except 
by  due  course  of  law.  Withdrawal  of  one  mem- 
ber carries  no  righte  of  possession  of  property  or 
control  of  the  afbirs  of  the  partnership,  unless 
the  injunctions  of  legal  tribunals  are  invoked  to 
restrain  all  action  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
settled.  A  State  seeedii^  knows  no  law  to 
maintain  its  interest  nor  vindicate  Its  rights. 
Tiie  right  to  secede,  on  the  <^her  hand,  places 
the  Government  more  at  (he  mercy  of  popular 
whim  tiian  the  business  interest  of  the  least, 
mercantile  establishment  in  tlie  country  is  placed, 
by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Such  were  the  juGt  and  fbrcibly  stated  convic- 
tions of  a  leading  journal,  which  soon  after  be- 
came, and  has  since  remained,  a  noisy  oracle 
of  Secession. 
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wlio  had  eeoured  her  vote  for  Bell 
and  Everett,  had  been  elianged— hy 
purchase,  it  was  said — and  was  now 
as  zealous  for  Seeesaion  as  hitlierto 
against  it.  Finally,  her  Convention 
resolved,  on  the  4th  aforesaid,  to  send 
new  Commissioners  to  wait  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  appointed  Messrs. 
■William  Ballard  Preston,  Alex.  H.  H. 
Stuart,  and  George  W.  Randolph  (of 
whom  the  last  only  was  formerly  a 
Demoei'at,  and  was  chosen  as  a  Se- 
cessionist), to  proceed  to  Washington 
on  this  errand.  They  did  not  ob- 
tain their  formal  audience  nntil  the 
13th — ^the  day  of  Fort  Sumter's  sur- 
render— when  its  bombardment,  if 
not  its  eaptm'e  also,  was  already 
known  in  that  city— and  there  was  a 
grim  jocosity  in  their  appearance  at 
such  an  hour  to  eet  before  the  ha- 
rassed President  such  a  missive  as 
this : 

"JTAereas,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Conven- 
laon,  tlie  uncertainty  whioh  prevails  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  tlie  policv  which  the  Fed- 
eral Execnttve  intends  to  pnrsne  toward  the 
eeceded  States  is  estremel;  in,juricins  to  the 
indnatrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
oonntry,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excitement 
which  la  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
pending  difliculties,  and  threatens  a  distarb- 
anoe  of  the  pnblio  peace;  therefoi'e, 

"Besoked,  That  a  Committee  of  three  del- 
egates he  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this 
preamble,  and  respectfully  ask  him  to  com- 
mnnioflte  to  this  Convention  the  policy 
which  ihe  Federal  Executive  intends  to 
pnraue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States." 

To  this  overture,  after  duly  ac- 
.inowledging  its  reception,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  as  follows : 

"In  answer,  I  have  to  say  that,  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  official  term,  expressed 
my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able, 
it  is  witli  deep  regret  and  mortification  I 
now  learn  that  there  is  a  great  and  injurious 
uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  us  to  what 
that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I  intend  to 
pursue.  Fot  having,  as  yet,  seen  occasion 
to  change,  it  ia  now  my  purpose  to  pursue 
the  course  marked  ont  in  that  Inaugnrai 


Address.  I  commend  a  careful  consideration 
of  tiie  document  as  the  best  expression  1  can 
give  to  ray  pmposes.  As  I  then  and  ilierein 
said,  I  nowrepeat  "The  power  confided  in 
nieivilll       sedt  1   11  p    andp        s, 

property      dplesbl         gtthC 
omme  t      d  to       11    t  th     d  t  m 

porta  ;bt,lyd      ht  Lssayf 

these  obj    t    th       will  b  i- 

using  tf  ag  t  mgthj  eopl 
anywh  re       By  th  d      prop    ty        1 

places   hi  t      th      G  m     t      I 

chiefly  all  d  t  th  !  t  y  post  4 
property  wl    h  ■«  p  "ss  f  th 

Gfover  m  t  wh  t  m  t  y  1  n  1 
But  if  wrpr^tbt  p         t 

of  a  p  p  t  dr  th  U  ted  St  t 
authoi  ty  f    m  tb       pi  p        k  I 

aaaault  lisbeo  d  p  FtS  t  I 
shall  holl  myself  at  hberty  to  re(i...se3s  t, 

if  I  can,  like  places  which  had  been  swzeil 

before  the  Government  was  devolved  npon 
me ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  shall,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it 
proves  trne  that  Fort  Surotor  has  been  aa- 
sanlted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall,  pei'haps,  cause 
the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  se- 
ceded, beheving  that  the  commencement  of 
actual  war  against  the  Govei'nment  justifies 
and,  possibly,  demands  it.  I  scarcely  need 
to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property,  situated  within  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seoeded,  as  yet  belonging  to 
the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before 
the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may 
do  for  Uie  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  imposte  by  any  armed  in- 
vasion of  any  part  of  the  country;  not  mean- 
ing by  this,  however,  that  I  may  not  land  a 
force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  on 
the  boi-der  of  the  country.  From  the  fact 
that  I  have  quoted  a  portion  of  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I 
repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  escept  so  far  as  what  I  how  say 
of  the  m«ls  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifica- 


"With  this  answer,  the  C 
ers  retired ;  and  the  next  important 
news  from  Yii^nia  reached  Wash- 
ington via  Montgomery  and  !New 
Orleans,  which  cities  had  been  ex- 
hilarated to  the  point  of  cheering 
and  cannon-firing,  by  dispatches  from 
Eiehmond,  announcing  the  fact  that 
the  Convention  had,  in  secret,  taken 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  and 
nnited  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
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Confederacy,*  The  vote  by  whieh 
tliis  result  was  achieved  stood  88  to 
55 — tbe  majority  greatly  atrengtli- 
ened,  doubtless,  if  not  secured,  by  an 
act  of  tlie  Confederate  Congress  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  slaves 
from  States  out  of  the  Confederacy 
—an  act  which,  so  long  as  Tirginia 
adhered  to  the  Union,  struck  a  stag- 
gering blow  at  the  most  important 
and  prodnctive  brancli  of  her  indus- 
try. And,  while  the  fact  of  her  se- 
cession was  still  unproelaimed,  her 
authorities  at  once  set  whatever  mili- 
tary forces  they  could  muster  in  mo- 
tion to  seize  the  Federal  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk  (Portsmouth)  and  the  Ar- 
senal at  Harper's  Ferry. 

As  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter flashed  over  the  country,  an  in- 
tense and  universal  excitement  was 
aroused  in  the  Free  as  well  as  the 
Slave  States,  Indignation  was  par- 
amount in  the  former ;  exultation 
ruled  throughout  the  latter.'  Kany 
at  the  North  obstinately  refused  to 
credit  the  tidings;  and,  when  news 
of  the  BUiTender  of  the  fort  so  speed- 


ily followed,  the  number  of  the  in- 
credulous was  even  increased.  All 
doubt,  howevePj  was  dispelled  when 
the  journals  of  Monday  morning, 
April  15th,  displayed  eonspicuoudy 
the  following 


"  Whbeeas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
liave  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are, 
opposed,  and  the  eseontion  thereof  ohstmct- 
ed,  in  the  States  of  South  Oarolinn,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  conibinationa  too  powerful  to  be 
auppresfied  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
niai-shals  by  law :  now,  therefoi-e,  I,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in.  Tirtns  of  tie  powsf  in  me  vested  by  tbe 
Constitution  and  tjie  laws,  have  thought  fit 
to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tJnion  to  the  aggi'egate  number  of 
75,000,  in  oi-der  to  suppress  said  combina- 
tions, and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  daly  eze- 

"  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  imme- 
diately oommunioated  to  the  Stat«  authori- 
ties through  the  War  Depai'tment."  I  appeal 
to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 
aid,  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  tlie  in- 
tegrity, and  esistence;  of  onr  national  Union, 
and  the  perpetaity  of  popolai-  Government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
first  aerrioe  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the 
forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been 
seized  from  tlie  Union ;  and  in  every  even  t  the 


'  ThB  A'ew  York  MeraliJ  of  ApHl  13th  had  a 
Caiarleslon  dispatch  of  tlie  1 2th,  which  thus  cor- 
rectly Bipresses  the  Confederate  idea: 

"The  first  shot  [at  Fort  Sumter]  from  Ste- 
vens's battery  was  fired  by  the  venerable  Ed- 
mund KufHn,  of  Vii^inia.  That  hall  will  do 
more  for  tbe  cause  of  Seceeaion  in  Virginia  than 
volumes  of  stump  speeches." 

'  TJie  N'eic  Trnk  Herald  of  the  litli  had  flie  fol- 

"  Richmond,  Ta.,  April  13,  1361, 
"  There  is  great  rejoicing  tore  over  the  news 
l>om  Charleston. 

'-One  hundred,  guns  have  been  fired  to  cele- 
brate the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

■'  Confederate  flags  are  everywhere  displayed ; 
while  musio  aad  illumlm 


tliee-1 


the  order  of 
Letcher  baa  just  been  serenaded.    He 


'  The  Circular  from  the  War  Department 
whiih  was  sent  to  the  Governors  along  with 
this  Proclamation  oxplamed  that  the  call  was 
for  regimenta  of  infantry  or  riflemen  only — each 
regiment  to  he  composed  of  IMO  men — tl  e  ap- 
portionment of  regimeuta  to  the  several  States 
called  on  being  as  follows 


New  Hamps!  iri 


1 
New  York  11 

New  Jersey  i 

Pennsylvania  Id 

Delawaie  1 

lenneasee  3 

Maryland  4 

The  Si  re^meats  thus  called  for  would  form  a 
total  of  13,391  men— the  residue  of  the  75,000 
being  eipecled  from  the  Federal  District. 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
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utmost  oare  will  be  observed,  consistently 
with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  de- 
vastation, any  destniotion  ot\  or  interference 
wich,  property,  or  any  distarbanoe  of  peaceful 
ciUzens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I 
hereby  command  tlie  persons  composing  the 
combinations  aforesiud,  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  tbeir  respective  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

"Deeming  that  tlie  present  condition  of 
public  affairs  presents  an  estraordinary  oc- 
casion, I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  by  the  Oonstitntion,  convene 
both  Honses  of  Oongreas.  The  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to 
assemble  at  their  respective  cliambevs  at  13 
o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of 
July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and 
determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wis- 
dom, the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem 
to  demand. 

"  In.  witness  whereof,  I  have  borennto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  bo  affised. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this 
15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-fifth. 

"Abeauam:  Lincout. 
"  By  the  President : 

"Wm,  H.  Sbwaet,  Secretary  of  StateJ" 

This  Proclamation  was  received 
throughout  the  Free  States  with  very 
general  and  enthusiastic  approval. 
Ifeaiiy  aU  of  them  on  tliis  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  had  Republican 
Governors  and  Legislatures,  who  Tied 
with  eacli  other  in  proffers  of  men, 
money,  niunitions,and  everything  that 
could  be  needed  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  The  only'  Governor  not 
elected  as  a  Repubhcan  was  "William 
Sprague,  of  lUiode  Island^  an  in- 
dependent 'conservative' — who  not 
merely  raised  promptly  the  (juota  re- 
qnired  of  him,  hut  volunteered  to  lead 
it  to  Washington,  or  wherever  its 
services  might  be  required.  No  State 
was  more  prom.pt  and  thorough  in  lier 
se,  and  none  sent  her  troops  into 


the  field  more  completely  armed  and 
ihij  equipped,  than  did  Rhode 
Island.  Among  the  privates  in  her 
first  regiment  was  one  worth  a  inilhon 
dollars,  who  destroyed  the  passage- 
ticket  he  had  bought  for  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  a  tour  of  observation  and 
pleasure,  to  shoulder  hia  musket  in 
defense  of  his  country  and  her  laws. 
Hitherto,  the  Democrats  and  other 
'  conservatives'  of  the  IVee  States  had 
seemed"  to  sympathize  rather  with 
'tlie  South'  than  witli  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, in  so  far  as  they  were  at 
variance,  tliough  not  usually  to  the 
extent  of  justifying  Secession,  Kow, 
public  meetings,  addresses,  enlist- 
ments, the  mustering  of  companies 
and  of  regiments  on  all  sides,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  indicate  an  almost  un- 
broken imanimity  in  support  of  the 
Government.  The  spirit  of  the  hour 
is  very  fairly  exhibited  in  the  leading 
article  of  The  JVew  Yorh  Tr^v/ns  of 
April  15th,  as  follows : 

"  ITort  Sumter  is  lost,  but  li-eedom  ia  saved. 
There  is  no  more  thonght  of  bribing  or  coas- 
ing  the  traitors  who  have  dared  to  aim  their 
cannon-balla  at  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend  it.  It 
seems  bnt  yesterday  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  journals  of  this  city  were  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Secessionisia,  their  apologists, 
their  champions.  The  roar  of  the  great  cir- 
cle of  batteries  pouring  tbeir  iron  hail  upon 
devoted  Sumter  has  struok  them  all  dumb. 
It  is  as  if  one  had  made  a  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive speech,  setting  forth  the  innocence  of 
murder,  and,  having  just  bidden  adieu  to  the 
cheers  and  the  gas-bglita,  were  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  gory  form  and  staring  eyes 
of  a  victim  of  assassination,  the  first  fruit  of 
his  oratorical  success. 

"  For  months  before  the  late  Presidential 
election,  amqority  of  our  Journals  pi'edlcted 
forcible  resistance  to  the  Govei'nment  aa  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  Eepublican 
triumph;  for  montlis  since,  they  have  been 
cherisjiing  and  encouraging  the  Slavehold- 
ers' Eebellion,  as  if  it  were  a  very  natnral 

''  Those  of  California  and  Oregon  were  cscep-      for  Militia,  their  views  were  than  undevelopeii. 
tlonaj   but,  being  far  away,  and  not  called  on  |    'Soe  especially  pages  3B5-6,  and  tlienoeforward. 
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and  proper  proceeding.  Their  object  was 
purely  pwtisan — tliey  wisted  to  bully  tlie 
Republican  Administration  into  shameful 
recreancy  to  Eepnblican  principle,  and  then 
call  npon  the  people  to  expel  from  power  a 
pnrty  so  profligate  and  so  cowardly.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  this;  theyiSaos  Bucoeeded 
in  CQticing  their  Boutbem  proteges  and  some- 
time allies  into  flagrant  treason.  *  *  * 

"Most  of  our  journals  lately  parading  the 
pranks  of  the  Seceasioniets  with  scarcely 
disguised  exultation,  have  been  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  culmination  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  conspiracy.  They  wonld  evidently  like 
to  justify  and  enconrage  the  trwtors  fnither, 
but  they  dare  not;  so  the  Amen  sticks  in 
their  throat.  The  aspeet  of  the  people  ap- 
pdls  them.  Democrat  as  well  aa  Eepnb- 
lican, Conservative  and  Radical,  instinctive- 
ly feel  that  the  guns  fired  at  Sumter  were 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  American  Eepub- 
lio.  Hot  even  in  the  lowest  groggery  of  our 
city  would  it  be  safe  to  propose  cheers  for 
Beauregard  and  Gov.  Pickens.  The  Tories 
of  the  Revolution  were  relatively  ten  times 
as  numerous  here  as  are  the  open  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Palmetto  Rebels,  It  is 
hard  to  lose  Sumter ;  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  in  losing  it  we  have  gained  a 
united  people.  Henceforth,  tii.6  loyal  States 
are  a  unit  in  unoompromMng  hostility  to 
treason,  wherever  plotted,  however  justified. 
Tort  Sumter  is  temporarily  lost,  but  the 
country  is  saved.     Live  the  Eepubho ! " 

Dissent  from  this  view  did,  indeed, 
seem  for  the  moment  almost,  but  not 
entirely,  silenced.  The  opposite  con- 
ception was  temperately  set  forth,  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  by  The  jfcw 
York  Mepress,  as  follows : 

"The  'irrepressible  conflict'  started  by 
Mr.  Seward  and  indorsed  by  the  Republican 
party,  has  at  length  attained  to  its  logical, 
tbreseen  result.  That  conflict,  undertaken 
'for  the  sake  of  humanity,'  culminates  now 
in  inhumanity  itsel;^  and  exhibits  the  afflict- 
ing speotaole  of  brother  shedding  brother's 
blood. 

"Refusing  the  ballot  before  the  buflet, 
these  men,  flushed  with  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
madly  rnshed  iuto  a  civil  war,  which  will 
probably  drive  the  remjuning  Slave  States 
into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  dash  to  pieces  the  last  hope  for  a  reooa- 
struction  of  the  Union, 

"To  the  gallant  men  who  are  so  nobly 
defending  their  flag  withia  the  wails  of  Toi' 
Sumter,  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  eterna 
gratitude— not  less  than  to  the  equally  gal- 
lant and  patriotic  spirits,  who,  in  like  obedi- 


ence to  the  demands  of  duty,  are  periling 
their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  in  tii© 
heroic,  but,  as  yet,  unsuccessful  endeavor  to 
afiord  them  succor.  But,  to  the  cold-blood- 
ed, heartless  demagogues  who  started  this 
civil  war — themselves  magnanimously  keep- 
ing out  of  the  reach  of  bodily  harm — -we 
can  only  say.  You  must  find  your  account,  if 
not  at  the  hands  of  an  indignant  people,  then, 
ja  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  petitioned,  b^ged,  and  im- 
plored these  men,  who  are  become  their  ac- 
cidental mastera,  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  this  unnatural  strife 
was  pushed  to  a  bloody  exti'eme ;  but  their 
petitions  were  all  spurned  with  contempt; 
and  now  the  bullet  comes  in  to  decide  the 

In  another  editorial,  27ie  Ikpress 

"The  great  fact  is  upon  us.  Civil  war 
has  commenced.  Where  it  will  end,  is 
known  only  to  that  Higher  Power  'that 
shapes  om-  ends,  rough-hew  them  aa  w« 
will.'  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced— the  South  can  never  bo 
subjugated  by  the  North,  nor  can  anymark- 
ed  successes  be  achieved  against  them. 
They  have  us  at  every  advantage.  They 
fight  upon  their  own  soil,  in  ieha^  of  their 
dearest  rights — for  their  public  institutions, 
their  homes,  and  theh"  property.  They  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  ^1  the  means  and 
appliances  for  the  contest;  are  commanded 
by  officers  who  have  fought  and  won  battles 
by  the  side  of  those  against  whom  they  are 
now  arrayed,  with  ranks  filled  by  men  as  in- 
telligent, patriotic,  and  brave,  as  e'er  faced  a 
foe,  and  a  determination  never  to  be  de- 
feated. *  *  * 

"  7%e  South,  in  telf-preservaticm,  has  deen, 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  proclaim 
its  iTid^endence.  A  servile  insurreotion 
and  wholemle  slaughter  of  the  ickites  mil 
alone  sati^  the  nkurderovs  designs  of  the 
Abolitimiists.  The  Administration,  egged 
on  by  the  hafloo  of  the  Black  Republican 
journals  of  this  city,  has  sent  its  mercenary 
forces  to  picA  a  quarrel  and  iniUate  the 
tuork  of  desolation,  aiiA  ruin.  A  call  is  made 
for  an  army,  of  volunteers,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  aninvasion  is  apprehended  of  the 
Federal  capital ;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to 
summon  the  slave  population  to  revolt  and 


The  mica  {^.  T.]  Observer  more 
pointedly  said : 

"  Of  all  the  wars  which  have  disgraced  the 
human  race,  it  has  been  reservedfor  our  own 
enlightenednationtobeinvolvedin  tbomost 
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nseless  and  foolisli  one.  What  advantage 
can.  possibly  accrue  to  any  one  from  this 
>rar,  however  prolonged  it  miglit  be  ?  Does 
any  suppose  that  millions  of  free  wliito 
Americans  in  the  Southern  States,  toIio  will 
soon  be  aiTayed  against  us,  can  he  con- 
quered by  any  efforts  wHch  can  be  brought 
i^oinst  tliein  3  Brave  men,  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  and,  as  they  hellove,  for  their  fro3- 
dom  and  dearest  rights,  can  never  be  snbjn- 
gated.  The  war  may  be  pralongetl  until  we 
are  ourselves  eshauated,  and  become  aa  easy 
prey  to  military  despotism  or  equally  fatal 
auarehy;  bat  we  can  never  coQC[Qer  the 
South.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  they  are 
rebels  aud  traitors:  they  are  beyond  onr 
reach,  "Why  should  ivo  desti-oy  ourselves  in 
injuring  them? 

"Who  are  to  fight  the  battles  of  sectional 
hatred  in  this  sad  strife!  The  Socedars  will 
fight;  but  wiU  the  Abolitionists,  wh  i 
combined  with  them  to  overthrow  tl  U 
make  themselves  food  for  powder  3  If  this 
could  be  so — if  ten  thousand  picked  flr  t- 
ers  of  either  side  could  be  arrayed  a^ai  t 
each  other,  and  would  fight  until,  Ik  th 
Kilkenny  cats,  all  were  destroyed — th  n 
try  would  be  the  better  for  it.  B  t  wl  il 
t!ie  Secessionist  defends  himself  the  Aboli- 
tionist will  sneak  iu  the  hack-ground,  leav- 
ing those  to  do  the  fighting  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  bloody  strife,  no  hatred  agwnst 
their  hrethreu..  The  best  we  can  hope  is, 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  fearful  struggle,  when 
the  oonntry  beoomes  tired  of  gi-ati^ng  a 
spirit  of  feuaticisni,  wa  shall  liavo  peace 
through  a  treaty  in  which  botli  sides  must 
make  sacrifices,  but  each  must  agi'ee  to 
respect  the  righta  of  the  other.  How  much 
better  to  make  such  a  treaty  now,  before 
further  bloodshed,  befoi'e  worse  hatreds  are 
engendered !" 

The  Bangor  Union  (Maine)  still 
more  boldly  said : 

"Democrats  of  Maine!  the  loyal  sons  of 
the  South  have  gathered  around  Charleston, 
as  your  fathers  of  old  gathered  about  Bos- 
ton, in  defense  of  the  same  sabred  principles 
of  liberty — principles  which  lyoM  have  ever 
upheld  aad  defended  with  yoorvote,  your 
voice,  and  your  strong  right  arm.  Your 
syrapatbies  are  with  the  defenders  of  the 
truth  aud  the  right.  Those  who  have  inau- 
gurated this  unholy  and  unjustifiable  war 
are  no  friends  of  yours— no  friends  of  Dem- 
oorallo  Liberty.  Will  you  fud  them  iu  their 
work  of  subjugation  and  tyranny? 

"When  the  Government  at  Washington 
calls  for  volunteers  or  recmits  to  carry  on 
the  worlt  of  subjugation  and  tyranny  under 
the  specious  phrase  of  'enforcing  the  laws,' 
'retaking  and  protecting  the  public  proper- 


ty,' and  '  collecting  the  revenue,'  let  every 
Democrat  fold  his  arms,  and  bid  the  minions 
of  Tory  despotism  do  a  Tory  despot's  work. 
Say  to  them  fearlessly  and  boldly,  in  tho 
language  of  England's  great  Lord,  the  Eari 
of  Chatham,  whose  bold  words  in  behalf  of 
the  etru^ling  colonies  of  America,  iu  the 
dark  hom'S  of  the  Eevolntion,  luive  en- 
shrined his  name  in  the  heart  of  eveiy 
fiiand  of  freedom  and  immortalized  his  fanio 
wherever  the  name  of  hberty  is  known- 
say,  in  his  thrilling  language :  '  If  I  were  a 
Southerner,  as  I  am  a  Northerner,  while  a 
foreign  ti-oop  was  landed  iu  my  eonnta'y,  I 
would  never  lay  down  my  a 


The  Alhany  Argus  more  cautiously 
and  guai'dedly  said: 

"The  first  gun  of  civil  war  is  heard, 
wI  reverberations  are  yet  to  echo  through 
h       vllized  world — the  signal  of  events  of 

h   h  no  man  can  tell  tiie  end.    A  fearful 

p  nsibility  is  due  to  those  who  have 
b      ght  this  crisis  upon  the  country.     War 

n  the  least  of  calamities.  If  the  Federal 
G  nmeut  were  about  to  saoiifice  its  tveo- 
suies  and  fleets  and  armies  to  rebuke  tiie 
Spanish  usurpation  in  Saint  Domingo — if 
this  annament  were  intended  to  repel  Mesl- 
can  aggression,  or  to  assert  our  right  to  San 
Juan  against  English  pretension — every  citi- 
zen would  gladly  rally  to  the  snpport  of  the 
Government.  But  it  is  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  that  the  war  is  to  be  doclai'ed; 
and  its  provocations  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
aggressions  of  section  against  section,  and 
tlie  defiance  of  constitutional  guarantees. 
It  is  a  civil  war  that  opens — a  war  whose 
successes  are  without  glory,  whose  noblest 
deeds  are  without  honor,  for  they  are  won 
in  fratricidal  conflict,  and  their  cost  is  fratri- 
cidal blood.  If  this  were  even  a  natural, 
intelligent  assertion  of  Government  author- 
ity, it  wonld  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.  If  its  object  and  result 
were  to  restore  the  Union  and  reestablish 
the  Constitution  over  these  States.it  might  be 
worth  all  the  sacrifices  it  imjiosed.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  place  no  impediments  in 
its  way,  but  bid  it  God  speed  to  its  end. 
Every  Democrat  in  the  !North  would  take 
the  same  position.  But  it  cannot,  in  any 
event,  have  this  effect.  It  cannot  restore; 
it  can  only  destroy.  There  ai'e  those  who 
believe  thatitistiie  deliberate  purpose  of 
tlie  Administration  to  terminate,  m  a  war  in 
whieh  sectional  passions  shall  be  aroused 
to  the  utmost  hight,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  out 
off  all  possible  hope  of  reoonstn 
this  ii  tlie  purpose  of  the  Adin 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  its  exe( 
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The  Journal  of  Commeroe  (iSlew 
York)  said : 

"  Wo  will  not  nnderfaks,  at  tliis  moment, 
to  apportion  the  measni'e  of  folly  and  crime, 
on  eitliei'  side,  which  has  led  to  the  present 
catastrophe.  No  doubt  it  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  sending  of  a  fleet  with  troops, 
by  the  United  States  Government,  for  tiio 
relief  (as  was  understood)  of  Sumter.  And, 
th     th     hand    t  may  bo  said  that  this 

t         t  tl     U    t  d  States  Government  was 

M  d  1  y  tl      cutting  off  of  supplies 

f  m  r  t  8  te  hythe  Confederate  au- 
tl  t  wh  h  ndered  it  necessary  to 
d  th  m  f  jr  w  York  or  eome  oUier 
1  t  T  th  'i,  aifain,  it  may  be  replied, 
th  t  th  tt  g  fl:  of  supplies  by  the  Oon- 
fed  t  tl  t  WHS  caused  hy  tka  long 
t  d  d  1  y  f  the  United  States  au- 
tl      t      t    tak        Qonaent  to  any  measures 

F  dj  t  t  f  the  pending  differences, 
th      1         g  Ih     Confederate    anthorities 

bjeot  to  th  eaaity  of  maintaining  a 

1  m  1 1  y  f  at  Charleston  for  an  in- 
d  h  t  p  d  abandoning  their  cliuma 
altogether.  The  Confederate  authorities 
must,  however,  bear  the  responsibility  (and 
it  is  a  heavy  one)  of  oommenoing  the  actual 

The  Boston  Post  still  more  mildly 
said: 

"  The  people  must  speak  in  their  primary 
oapaeity,  if  they  would  save  their  country 
from  a  miserable  destiny — If  they  would  se- 
cnre  to  their  fiirailies  and  themselves  peace 
and  safety.  This  should  be  done  in  a  legal 
manner.  An  Extra  Session  of  Congress 
should  be  called  at  once.  And,  if  that 
body  prove  incompetent  to  the  duty  re- 
quired, then  a  National  Convention  should 
be  oonyened ;  and,  if  all  measures  for  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  fail,  after  full  hearing 
and  answers  to  statements  of  discontent, 
and  a,  portion  of  our  country  declare  its  de- 
tei-mination,  at  all  events,  to  dissolve  its  as- 
sociation with  another  portion,  let  it  depart 


in  peace,  if  possible;  but,  if  it  he  not  pos- 
sible, then  we  shall  feel  that  wo  have  done 
all  that  Christianity,  reason,  and  pati-iotism 
could  demand,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
last  dreadful  issue  wiUi  a  sustaining  oon- 

Tke  New  York  Herald  of  the  IBtli 
put  forth  a  '  leader,'  wHereof  the  drift 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts : 

"Earnestly  laboring  in  behalf  of  peace, 
fi-om  the  beginning  of  these  sectional  trou- 
bles down  to  this  day,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  tliroi^h  mutual  conces- 
sions, we  do  not,  even  yet.  utterly  desptur 
of  arresting  this  civil  war  before  it  shall  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  lu  any 
event,  the  people  of  this  metropolis  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  their  material  and  poJitioal 
intei-ests,  to  tlieir  social  security  and  to  the 
country  at  lai^e,  to  make  a  solemn  and  im- 
posing ^ort  in  behalf  of  peace.  To  this 
end,  we  again  call  npon  our  fellow-citizens 
of  this  island,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party, 
to  meet  together  in  an  earnest  oonsultatioa 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  peace.  The 
Government  at  Washington  and  that  at 
Montgomery,  confronted  with  the  horrora  of 
civil  wai",  may  yet  recoil  from  them, 

"The  conservative  city  of  New  York, 
guilfless  of  any  agency  in  precipitating  upon 
the  two  sections  of  this  great  country  this 
causeless  and  senseless  appeal  to  arms,  has 
the  right,  and  has  some  power,  to  speak  to 
the  North  and  the  South  inbehalf  of  peace," 

Tlie  Herakl  of  the  next  day  con- 
tained a  leading  article  insubstantial 
accordance  with  the  new  drift  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  even  among  '  eonservar 
tives:'  saying; 

"The  measures  that  have  been  adopted, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  entirely  change  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Had  a  similar  course  been 
pursued  five  months  ago,  the  last  would 
have  been  heard  of  Secession  tefore  now. 
Not  the  firing  of  a  gun  would  have  been 


"  The  True  Americrm  (Trenton,  K  J.),  and,  so 
far  aa  can.  now  ba  traced,  every  other  prominent 
Damocratio  journal  issued  in  New  Jersey,  blamed 
the  Administration  and  the  'Black  Sepublicans' 
for  inciting  and  provoking  'the  Soutli'  to  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  in  s  b  tantiai  ceo  dan  w  th 
theforegoingviewaof  J7iflA      TLSj^  d 

The  Albany  Argas.  27ie  iVnnsi/Ji  onra  (PhUad  1 
phia),  and  Tlie  Fotriol  nd  Vhoa  (S  n  b  g) 
with  nearly  every  otl  1  h  g  D  m  r^t 
journal  in  Pennsylvan         L      t      t  d  tJ 


now  opening  as  provoked,  if  not  wantonly  coin- 
menoed,  by  the  '  Black  SepuiilieanB.'  So  with 
tlie  ablest  and  most  widely  cironlated  Democratic 
journals  of  Connecticut.  The  Ohiaa/o  Times,  The 
Detroit  Free  Fj-ess,  a.nd0hioSttdesmait{(kiam\3a&), 
Ik  g    d  d   nd  t    ated  th         R   t  as  ooa 

win  h  tl  e  Rep  bh  m    had  un   arr  ntably  com- 
n  ed  t  1      t,  m   t  L     Fe  none  of 

tl   'ie  h  cou  selel     cqn     ce         n  Dis- 

ni    — m    hi  d        t  "W     hicgton 

a  dM      id 
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needod;  tlis  fortifl cations  upon  the  coast 
won  10  liave  been,  rendered  impregnable 
agit'mst  looal  attatsks ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  OaTOlina,  no  State  wonld  have 
witlidrawn  from  the  Union.  Such,  a  policy 
was  strongly  recomraendtd  to  Mr.  liuehan- 
on's  Administration,  at  the  time,  by  The 
^ew  Yori  Herald;  but  treason  in  his  Cabi- 
net, and  the  atrocious  perficly  of  many  othera 
who  snjTonnded  liim,  prevented  his  acts 
from  corresponding  with  tho  exigencies  of 
the  period.    It  is  better,  lioivever,  late  than 

*  *  ^  "  The  time  lias  passed  for  such  pub- 
lio  peace  meetings,  in  the  Nortli,  as  were 
Advocated,  and  migbt  have  effected  some 
beneficial  result,  a  few  weeks  since.  War 
will  make  the  Iforthei'n  people  a  ntiit.     Ee- 

Sublicaua  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  and 
lemocrats  have  been  gradually  becoming 
diag:nated  at  tlie  neglect  and  ingratitude  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  a  section 
for  which  they  have  faithfully  home  the 
heat  and  bni'den  of  conflict  for  so  many 
years.  Firo-eaters  tave  accustomed  them- 
salves  to  adopt  an  indiscriminate  tone  of 
liostility  toward  citizens  of  the  non-slave- 
bolding  States,  which  would  have,  long  ago, 
alienated  their  f '  nl  bat  th  t  the  party 
attachment  of  the  1  tte  fas  b  en  founded 
upon  principles,  t  kl  ly  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

"The  policy  id  jted  byM  Lincoln,  as 
set  forth  in  his  P  o  la  nat  and  his  speech 
to  the  Virginia  Oo  iss  n  rs  is,  on,  the 
whole,  approv  d  by  the  ma  of  the  com- 
munity. It  cannot  harm  the  North  evect- 
naliy ;  and,  if  the  damageitmay  inflict  upon 
the  South  is  to  be  regretted,  it  will  be  none 
the  lass  well,  if  it  secures  final  peace  to  the 
country." 

TJiat  those  M'ho  for  years  had  zeal- 
oualy  maintained  that  a  simple  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  Jefferson 
with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  Sla- 
very from  tiie  territories  was  an  un- 
warranted and  unj  ustifiable  war  upon 
'  the  South,'  impelled  by  '  fanaticism' 
and  '  sectional'  liate,  should,  by  the 
mere  crashing  of  a  few  balls  against 
the  walls  of  a  federal  fortress,  be 
converted  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  past  and  present  attitude 


» Tlie  Mm  York  Herald  of  AprU  lOtJi,  after 
proclaiming  in  its  '  leader'  that '  civil  war  is  close 
at  haul,'  and  announcing  that  Lieut.  Talbot  had 
been  stopped  in  Charleston  en  hia  return  from 


of  the  combatante,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  the  hated  'Abohtion- 
ists'  were  the  real,  responsible,  culpar 
ble  authors  of  the  long  foreseen  and 
deeply  deplored  collision,  was  doubt- 
less still  the  belief  of  thousands  who 
saw  no  adecLuate  reason  for  insisting 
on  it  at  this  juncture,  and  in  whose 
minds  indignation  at  the  Secession- 
ists, not  only  as  factious  and  unpa- 
triotic, but  as  untrue  and  ungi'ateful 
to  their  '  conservative'  friends  in  the 
Free  States,  lor  the  moment  over- 
bore all  countervailing  considerations. 
But,  despite  this  undertone  of  demur 
and  dissatisfaction,  it  is  certain  that 
the  North  had  never  before  seemed 
BO  nearly  and  enthnsiastically  unani- 
mous and  determined  as  in  devotion 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  for 
the  month  or  two  succeeding  tho  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumtei-. 

Very  different  was  the  impression 
made  on  the  pubhc  mind  of  the  South 
by  the  same  occurrences — strikingly 
divej^e  was  tlie  reception  there  ac- 
corded to  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12th,  the 
Confederates  congregated  at  their 
capital,  Montgomery,  held  high  car- 
nival over  the  tiding  that  Beaure- 
gard had,  by  order,  opened  fire  that 
morning  on  Fort  Sumter.  As  was 
natural,  tlieir  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Leroy  Pope  Walker,  was  called  out 
for  a  speech,  and,  in  his  response, 
predicted  that  the  Confederate  flag 
would  float,  before  the  1st  of  May, 
over  Washington  City,'  as  it  xaight, 
ultimately,  over  Faneuil  Hall  itself. 
Washington  to  Major  Anderson  in  B'oi't  Enmter 
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This  declaration  waa,  very  naturallj-, 
at  ones  flashed  over  tho  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  ifc  was  well  known  that  a 
portion  of  the  Confederate  forces 
were  dispatched  northward  from 
Charleston  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter,"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
notorious  facts,  Got.  Letcher  respond- 
ed to  the  President's  call  on  Virginia 
for  Militia  to  defend  the  capital  in 
the  following  terms : 

''  I  have  only  to  say  that  tho  militia  of 
Tii'ffinia  will  not  ho  fnrnishod  to  the  powers 
8t  Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose 
OS  they  have  In  view,  Yonrohject  is  to  sub- 
jugate the  Soutliem  States ;  andnreqaisltion 
made  upon  rae  for  Buoh  an  object — an  ob- 
jeot,  in.  my  judgment,  not  within  the  pnr- 
view  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of 
1T9S— will  not  ha  complied,  with.  You 
liave  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war ;  and, 
having  done  so,  we  will  meet  you  in  a  spirit 
as  determined  as  tlie  Adminiati'ation  has  es- 
hibited  toward  the  South." 

To  the  same  effect,  Gov.  Ellis,  of 
North  Carolina — who  had  long  been 


thoroughly  in  the  interest  and  coun- 
sels of  the  plotters  of  Disunion — ^re- 
sponded to  the  call  as  follows : 

"  Eaibioti!,  April  16,  1861. 
"  Honorable  SiMoa  Oameeoic, 

"  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  YoTW  dispatch  is  r«ceived,  and,  if  genu- 
ine— which  its  extraordinary  character  leads 
me  to  doubt — I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that 
I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  made  hy  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  ■osurpation  of  power. 
I  can  he  no  party  to  tliis  wicked  violation 
of  tlie  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  this  war 
npon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  YoB 
can  get  no  troops  from  North  Oarolina,  I 
will  reply  mora  in  detail  when  your  eoU  ia 
received  by  mail.  Joiirf  W.  Ellis, 

"  Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

Gov.Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee 
— litewise  a  thorough  sympathizer 
with  South  Carolina — responded  as 
follows : 

"Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man 
for  coCi'cion,  bnt  fifty  tlionaand,  if  necessary, 
for  the  defense  of  oar  i-ights  and  those  of  our 
brethren." 


Texas,  or,  perhaps,  at  all  Uiese  places,  the  in- 
quiry ia  forced  upon,  us,  What  wiE  be  the  prob- 
aLila  oonseijuenoesi  We  apprehend  that  they 
will  be :  first,  tlie  secession  of  Tirginia  and  the 
other  border  Slave  States,  and  tlieir  union  with  the 
Confederate  Stales ;  secondly,  the  oi^anization 
of  an  army  for  tlia  removal  of  the  United  States 
ousiRtt  and  authorities  from  every  fortress  or 
public  baildinfj-  within  the  Confederate  States, 
itK'adiiig  lli^  WIdte  ILtuee,  the  Capitol,  and  otlia- 
jiuWilc  iniMlngs  at  Waaliiitglon.  After  the  aeees- 
EioQ  of  Virginia  from  tlie  United  States,  U  ia  not 
likeh/  iJuil  Marylartd  can  be  restrained  fnrm  the 
same  decisive  act.  Siie  will  follow  the  fortunes 
ofTirginia,  and  will  undoubtedly  claim  that,  in 
withdrawing  from  the  United  States,  iheJMstrkt 
of  Golumbia  reverts  into  her  possession  under  tho 
supreme  right  of  revolution.  Here  we  have 
verge  and  Ecopo  enough,  for  a  civil  war  of  live, 
ten,  or  twenty  years'  duration. 

'■Whatfor?  To 'showthat  weliave  a  Gov- 
ernment'— to  show  that  the  seceded  States  are 
still  in  OUT  Union,  and  are  Etill  subject  to  its 
laws  and  authorities.  This  ia  the  £ital  mistalre 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  his  party. 
The  simple  truth — patent  to  all  the  world — is, 
that  tlie  seceded  States  are  out  of  the  Union, 
and  ara  organized  under  an  independent  Qovem- 
ment  of  their  own.  The  autliority  of  the  United 
States,  mtliin  the  borders  of  ,tliis  independent 
Confederacy,  has  been  completely  superseded, 
except  in  a  detached  fort  here  and  there.  We 
desire  to  restore  this  displared  authority  in  its 
full  integrity.  Howjsliiistobedone?  By  entering 


into  ft  war  with  the  seceded  States  for  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  tliose  detached  forts  7  Ho. 
A  war  wiil  only  widen  the  breach,  and  enlarge 
and  consolidate  this  Southern  Confederacy,  on 
the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
bring  ruin  upon  the  commerce,  the  manufactures, 
the  financial  and  industrial  interests,  of  our 
Northern  cities  and  Stetes,  and  may  end  in  an 
oppressive  military  despotism. 

"  How  then  are  we  to  restore  these  seceded 
States  to  the  Union?  We  can  do  it  only  by 
condllatioa  ai  '  '""  " 


'°  The  Mobile  Advertiser  about  this  time,  had 
the  following: 

"  We  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  the  enemy  is 
not.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  while  he  ia  yet 
unprepared  Let  the  fife  sound  '  Gray  Jaeiteta 
over  tiie  Border,'  and  let  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  such  arms  as  they  can  snatch,  get 
over  the  border  as  quiclily  as  tliey  can.  Let  a 
division  enter  every  Kortiiem  border  State,  des- 
troy railroad  connection  to  prevent  concentration 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  desperate  strait  of  these 
States,  the  body  of  Lincoln's  country,  will  com- 
pel him  te  a  peace — or  compel  his  successor, 
should  Tirginia  not  sulTer  him  to  escape  from 
his  doomed  capitoL  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  (rfJfering  to  send  lemons  south  to  our  aid. 
Their  route  is  north.  They  place  themselves  at 
tlie  orders  of  our  Govemment— and  we  have  not 
yet  beard  that  our  Governmeut  has  ordered 
them  soath." 
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From  Union-loving  Kentucky,  this 
reply  was  rendered : 

"Pbahbi'oet,  April  16,  1861. 
"  Hon.  Simon  Cambros,  ikeretary  of  War  : 
"  Your  dispatcli  is  received.     In  answer, 
I  say  emphatically  that  Kentnolty  will   fur- 
nish no  troops  for  the  wicked  pni-poae  of 
subdiung  her  sister  Soutliem  States. 
"B.  Mabobfih', 
"Governor  of  Kentucky ." 

Four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
exhibition  of  Kentucky  loyalty,  the 
following  telegram  had  ilown  all  over 
the  country : 

"LonisTiiLE,  Kj.,  April  13,  1861. 

"  Dispatches  have  come  here  to  hold  the 
Kentucky  volunteer  regiment  iu  readiness 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the  War 
Department  at  Montgomery.'" 

This  formal  order  from  the  Omifed- 
erais  Government  to  the  Kentuck- 
ians  enlisted  for  its  service  does  not 
seem  to  have  evoked  a  remonstrance 
from  her  Grovemor.  It  was  only  the 
call  for  Kentuekians  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  iRepubHc  and  enforce 
the  authority  of  its  Government  that 
aroused  his  abhorrence  of  ite  "  wicked 
purpose," 

Tlie  Louisville  Journal — chief  ora- 
cle of  Bell-Everett '  conservatism'  in 
Kentucky — then,  as  before  and  since, 
"y  devoted  to  the  Union — 
d  to  the  President's  call : 


"  The  President's  Proclamation  has  reached 
lis.  We  are  struck .  with  mingled  am 
ment  and  indignation.  The  policy 
nonaced  in  the  Proclamation  deserves  the 
unqualified  condemnation  of  every  American 
citizen  It  is  unworthy  not  merely  of  a 
statesman  but  of  a  man.  It  is  a  policy  ut- 
terly harebrained  and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lin- 
coln contemplated  this  policy  in  his  Inau- 


aroused  by  the  seiznre  of  Port  Snmier,  he 
is  a  gnilty  Hotspur.  In  eitlier  case,  ho  is 
miseraljly  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in 
which  the  enemies  of  the  country  have 
placed  him.  Let  the  people  instantly  take 
iiim  and  his  Administration  into  their  own 
hands,  if  they  would  resone  the  land  ti-om 
bloodshed,  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and 
irretrievable  destruction,"" 

Few  or  no  journals  i^ued  in  the 
Slave  States — save  a  portion  of  those 
of  St.  Louia  and  Knoxville — gave  tlie 
call  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  this. 

Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,"  of 
Missouri,  gave  these  among  his  rea- 
sons for  disregarding  and  defying  the 
President's  call : 

"  It  is  illegal,  nnoonatitutional,  revolution- 
ary, inhuman,  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  com- 
plied with." 

He  added : 

"Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Missouri 
fai'nish  to  carry  on  so  unholy  a  crusade." 

Gov.  Burton,  of  Delaware,  deferred 
his  response  to  the  26th,  and  tlien 
stated  that  "  the  lawa  of  this  State  do 
not  confei-  upon  the  Executive  any 
authority  allowing  him  to  comply 
with  such  requisition."  He  proceed- 
ed, however,  formally  and  offtcialiyjto 
"recommend  the  formation  of  volunteer 
companies  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  tlie  citizens  of  this  State  against 
violence  of  any  sort  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed.  For  these  purposes,  snoh  compar 
nies,  when  formed,  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  though  not  subject 
to  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  service — the' law  not  vesting  in 
him  sncli  authority.  They  will,  however, 
hQve  the  option  of  offering  their  services  to 
the  Genera!  Government  tor  the  defense  of 
its  Capital  and  the  support  of  the  Ooustitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  country." 


"  The  AWjonaJ  latdligeiuer — parhaps  the  only 
joumaS  of  note  issued  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  that  did  not  utterly  eiecrate  the  Presi- 
dent's call — thus  mildly  indicated  [April  16tli] 
its  dissent  from  tho  policy  thereby  initiated : 

"'Sor  ourselves,  we  hnve  to  express  tlia  hope 
and  belief  that,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  President  will  employ  the  forces  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment in  purely  defensive  purposes,  guarding 
all  points  threatened  with  attack,  and  awaitii^, 


in  the  mean  time,  tlie  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
the  people's  representatives,  befoi-e  proceeding 
to  ulterior  measures;  and  upon  those  represent- 
atives, when  they  are  assembled,  we  shall,  wiDh- 
out  questioiiiug  the  legal  rigtds  of  tho  Govern- 
ment, urge  tho  impolicy  of  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  tlie  recapture  efforts  and  public  property, 
which  we  do  not  want  in  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  wliich,  certainly,  cannot  be  permanently 
regained  to  the  Union  by  military  force." 
"AprU  16th. 
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In  other  words :  Gov.  Burton  called 
for  an  organization  of  the  Militia  of 
Delaware,  not  in  otedience  to  the 
requisition  of  the  President,  nor  in 
support  of  the  integrity  and  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  but  to  be  wielded 
by  himself,  as  circumstances  should 
GTentually  dictate.  And,  in  consist- 
ency with  this,  neither  the  Governor 
nor  the  great  body  of  his  political  ad- 
herents rendered  any  aid  or  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  the  Government 
down  to  the  close  of  his  official  life, 
which  happily  terminated  with  the 
year  1862. 

Gov.  Hiets,  of  Maryland,  made  at 
first  no  direct,  but  several  indirect, 
s  to  the  President's  call.  He 
.,  on  the  18th,  a  Proclamation, 
assuring  the  people  of  Maryland  of 
his  desire  to  preserve  "  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  tlie  State"  and  to  main- 
tain "  within  her  limits,  that^eace  so 
earnestly  d^ired  by  all  good  citi- 
zens." He  exhorted  theni  to  "ab- 
stain from  all  heated  controversy 
upon  the  subject,"  and  pledged  them 
that  "  all  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor will  be  strenuously  exerted  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  in- 
violable the  honor  and  integrity  of 
Maryland;'"  adding  his  assurance 
that  "no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  wrdess  it  may  be  for  the 
defense  of  the  National  capital" — 
that  being  the  express  purpose  for 
which  the  President  had  required 
them.  Pjnally,  this  model  South- 
em  Unionist  apprised  them  that 

"The  people  of  this  State  will,  in  a  short 
time,  hare  the  opportnnity  afforded  tliem,  in 
a  special  election  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  express  their 
devotion  to  the  Uaion,  or  their  desire  to  see 
it  frroken  up." 

In  other  words :  Maryland  might, 
at  any  time,  relieve  herself  of  all  her 


and  obligations  to  her 
sister  States  in  the  Union  by  giving 
a  Disunion  majority  on  her  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress!  Surely,  no 
Secessionist  could  go  further  or  ask 
more  than  that!  Tet  this  was  the 
response  of  the  only  Governor  of  a 
Slave  State  who  had  claimed  votes 
for  his  party  in  the  late  Presidential 
canvass  on  the  ground  of  its  espe- 
cial and  unflinching  devotion  to  "the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws." 

Mayor  Brown,  of  Baltimore— be- 
ing thoroughly  in  the  confidence  aa 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Disuniou- 
ists — was  but  too  happy  to  indorse 
and  reiterate  these  sentiments.  In  a 
Proclamation  of  even  date  with  the 
foregoing,  he  "heartily  concurs"  in 
the  Governor's  views  aforesaid,  "  and 
will  eam^tly  cooperate  with  his 
eflbrts  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore;"  but  he 
more  especially  approves  and  takes 
delight  in  the  Governor's  assurance 
tliat  "no  troops  shall  be  sent  from 
Maryland  to  tlie  soil  of  any  other 
State."  Of  course,  he  responds  to 
the  Governor's  sn^estion  that,  at 
the  approaching  election,  the  people 
of  Maryland  may  vote  themselves 
out  of  the  Union,  if  a  majority  shall 
see  iit  to  do  so.  He  is  sure  that,  if 
the  Governor's  counsels  shall  be 
heeded,  "the  storm  of  war  which 
now  threatens  the  country  will,  at 
least,  pass  over  our  beloved  State 
and  leave  it  unharmed ;  but,  if  they 
shall  be  disregai-ded,  a  fearful  and 
fratrieidal  si/rife  may  at  once  "burst 
forth  in  our  midst." 

Kiese  hints  and  covert  menaces 
were  destined  to  receive  a  prompt 
and  tragical  explication. 
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The  President's  call  was  issued  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  several  com- 
panies from  Pennsylvaniahad  reached 
"Washington  and  reported  for  duty. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  Sixth 
JTassachusetts — the  first  full  regiment 
that  responded  to  the  call— started 
from  Boston  by  rail,  leaving  the 
^Fourth  all  but  ready  to  follow.  On 
the  18th,  more  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, including  an  artillery  company, 
reported  at  Washington,  having  that 
day  passed  through  Baltimore — mau- 
ger  ihe  Governor's  and  Mayor's  Proc- 
lamations aforesaid— without  objec- 
tion or  impediment.  The  Sixth  Kas- 
saehusetta — one  thousand  strong— 
enjoyed  that  day  a  magnificent  ova- 
tion in  New  York,  and  passed  ou 
southward  at  night,  reaching  Balti- 
more by  train  about  noon  on  the 
19th,  utterly  unsuspecting  and  un- 
prepared for  the  reception  that 
awaited  them. 

But  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore 
had  been  intensely  excited,  on  the 
18th,  by  the  arrival  of  emissaries 
from  Oharlestown,  Va.,  instructed  to 
exact  not  only  pledges  but  guaran- 
tees from  tlie  managers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  that  no  Fed- 
eral troops  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over  their  main  Hne,  and  that  no 
munitions  should  be  removed  thereoa 
from  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry !  In  case  of  their  refusal,  their 
great  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  that 
point  should  be  blown  up.  Hereup- 
on, an  immense  meeting  of  "  The 
iN'ational  Volunteer  Association"  was 
held  at  evening  in  Monument  Square 
—  T.  Parkin  Scott  presiding;  he, 
with  Wilson  C.  N.  Carr  and  "WiUiam 
Bums  (President  of  said  Association) 
being  the  speakers.     All  these  were 


rank  Disunionists,  ami  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  interest  of 
Sece^on.  None  of  the  speakers  di- 
rectly advocated  attacks  on  theNorth- 
em  troops  about  to  pass  through  the 
city ;  biit  eacli  was  open  in  his  hos- 
tility to '  coercion,'  and  ardently  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  organize,  arm, 
and  di-ill,  for  the  conflict  now  inevi- 
table.    Carr  said : 

"I  Ho  not  care  how  many  Federal  troop* 
are  sent  to  Washington. ;  they  will  soon  find 
tliemselves  surroauded  by  such,  an  army  from 
Vii'ginia  nnd  Maryland  that  eseapo  to  their 
homes  will  he  impossihle;  and  when  tha 
75,000  who  are  intended  to  invade  the  South 
shall  have  pollnted  tbat  soil  with  their  toueh, 
the  South  will  esterrainate  and  sweep  them 
from  the  earth."  [Frantic  cheering  and  yell- 
iug-] 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  sten- 
torian cheers  for  *  the  South'  and  for 
'  President  Davis.' 

To  add  fuel  to  the  raging  flames, 
news  arrived  next  morning  that 
Liout.  Jones,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Arsenal  and  other  prop- 
erty at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  barely 
forty-five  regulars,  learning  that  a 
force  of  2,500  Vh'giuia  Militia  was 
advancing  to  seize  that  post,  had 
evacuated  it  during  the  night,  after 
endeavoring,  in  the  faeo  of  a  sud- 
denly gathered  force  of  Virginians,  to 
destroy  by  fire  the  National  proper- 
ty, including  fifteen  thousand  Spring- 
field muskets  there  deposited.  These 
were  somewhat  injured ;  but  the  Con- 
federates are  understood  to  have  ulti- 
mately repaired  and  used  most  of 
them.  Lieut.  Jones  fled  across  the 
thin  western  stiip  of  Maryland  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  losing  three  of 
his  men.  He  left  the  Ferry  at  10 
o'clock,  p.  H.,  and  reached  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  thirty  miles  distant,  next 
morning;  having  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed the  public  property  so  far  as 
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possible,  but  saving  none  of  it  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  Hght  of  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment created  by  these  tidings,  the 
Jfassachn  setts  Sixth,  with  ten  com- 
panies of  the  Philadelphia  "Washing- 
ton brigade,  under  Gen,  Small,  hav- 
ing left  Philadelphia  at  3  a.  m.,  of 
the  19th,  reached  Baltimore,  in  a 
train  of  seventeen  pa^enger  cara, 
containing  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons, mainly  soldiers.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  Camden  station,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  little  before 
noon.  The  five  foremost  cars,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  Massachu- 
setts men,  were  here  detached,  and 
drawn  singly  through  the  city  by  four 
horses  each.  There  being  no  horses 
for  the  remainder,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  of  whom  but  a  small  por- 
tion were  armed,  left  the  ears  and 
formed  in  the  street,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  horses.  None  came ;  for  the 
Secession  mob  who  filled  the  streets 
had  covered  the  track,  immediately 
behind  the  five  cars  aforesaid,  with 
heavy  anchors,  timber,  stones,  and 
other  olstmctiona— -piled,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  a  hight  of  fifteen  feet — and, 
by  the  help  of  these,  were  prepared 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  more 
cars.  Meantime,  the  residue  of  the 
regiment,  as  they  formed,  were  as- 
sailed by  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles,  hurled  from  the  streets  and 
the  house-tops,  whereby  several  of 
them  were  knocked  do^vn  and  other- 
wise badly  injured.  In  the  confusion 
thus  created  amongthe  raw,  unarmed 
Boldiei-s,  a  rioter  came  behind  the  last 
platoon,  seized  the  musket  of  one  of 
the  volunteer,  and  shot  him  dead. 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  fire ;  and  those  who  had  guns  and 
ammunition  did  so,  with  some  effect. 


This  caused  the  mob  to  recoil ;  and 
the  soldiers,  learning  that  the  track 
had  been  obstructed,  el<«ed  their 
ranks,  and  commenced  their  march 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  Washington 
depot,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
the  howling,  pelting  mob.  Mayor 
Brown  and  a  strong  detaclmient  of 
police  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  opening  a  way  before  them 
through  the  vast  and  angry  crowd. 
MissHfs  still  poured  upon  them  from 
every  quarter ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
heavy  pieces  of  iron  were  east  out  ot 
second  and  third-story  windows  upon 
their  heads.  One  man  was  crushed 
down  by  one  of  tliese  iron  billets. 
The  front  of  the  column  received  lit- 
tle injury ;  bnt  the  rioters  closed  in 
iipon  and  attempted  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  rear,  which,  being  hardly 
pr<»sed,  was  at  length  ordered  to  fire  ; 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Several 
volleys  were  fired  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  regiment,  whereby  eleven  of 
the  mob  were  killed,  and  four  severe- 
ly wounded.  Of  the  soldiers,  three 
were  slain,  and  eight  seriously  in- 
jured. Most  of  the  remaining  volun- 
teers reached  the  Washington  d6p6t 
and  crowded  into  the  cars,  which 
were  dispatched,  so  soon  as  possible, 
for  Washington,  l^ifteen  of  the  sol- 
diers who  went  on  with  their  comrades 
were  so  injured  by  the  missiles  that, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  they  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  The  train  was 
repeatedly  fired  at  from  the  hills  and 
woods  along  the  route,  but  at  too 
great  distance  to  do  harm.  At  the 
Jackson  bridge,  it  was  stopped  fey  the 
removal  of  several  rails,  wliich  were 
promptly  r  el  aid,  under  the  protection 
of  the  troops. 

The  Pennavlvaniana  were  left  be- 
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bind ;  and,  Toeing  entirely  unarmed, 
Gen.  Small  decided  that  Uiey  should 
not  proceed.  He  attempted  to  have 
the  ears  in  which  they  remained 
drawn  back  out  of  the  city,  but  with- 
out immediate  succras.  Soon,  a  por- 
tion of  the  mob,  desisting  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Jlassachusetta  men, 
turned  upon  these,  and  commenced 
a  violent  stoning  of  the  cars,  whereby 
the  windows  were  broken  and  several 
men  severely  injured.  The  Peimsyl- 
vanians  sprang  from  the  cars,  and 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  iightwith 
their  assailants,  being  aided  to  some 
extent  by  Baltimore  Unionists.  An 
irr^ular  %ht  was  here  kept  up  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  ten 
or  twelve  soldiers  were  badly  hurt, 
and  one  or  two  killed.  Finally,  Po- 
lice Marshal  Kane  appeared  on  the 
ground,  and,  being  very  influential 
witli  the  Secessionists,  soon  stopped 
the  fight ;  when  the  Pennsylvanians, 
returning  to  the  cars,  were  started 
on  the  back  track  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  late  that  night. 

At  4  p.  M.  of  that  day — the  soldiers 
from  the  Pree  States  having  all  de- 
parted— a  great  meeting  of  tlie  tri- 
umphant rioters,  under  a  Maryland 
flag,  was  held  in  Monument  Square. 
After  a  rebel  speech  by  Dr.  A.  0. 
P.obinson,  Mayor  Brown  harangued 
the  multitude  in  favor  of  peace  and 
order,  which  was  received  with  evi- 
dent disrelish ;  but,  when  he  added 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  President's 
call,  and  would  not  have  responded 
to  it,  had  he  been  Governor,  the  riot- 
ere  recognized  their  friend.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  conferred  with 
Gov.  nicks,  who  had  united  with 
him  in  telegrapliing  to  Washington 
and  to  Philadelphia  that  no  more 
Northern  troops  must  be  sent  through 


Maryland,  and  had  recoivcd  assur- 
ances from  the  President  of  the  Plul- 
adelphia  and  Baltimore  raihoad  that 
he  would  send  none  without  further 
consultation  and  concert  with  tlie  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore  and  Maryland. 
Gov.  Hicks  further  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  and 
madness  for  one  portion  of  this  great 
nation  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
another  portion.  It  can  never  he 
done.  [Cheers.]  A  deputation  was 
sent  for  the  Governor,  who  duly  ap- 
peared, and,  standing  under  the 
Mai-yland  flag,  addressed  the  assem- 
blage.   He  said : 

"  I  coincide  in  the  sentiment  of  your  wor- 
thy Mayor.  After  three  conferences,  we 
havengi-eed;  and  I  bow  in  submission  to 
the  people.  I  am  a  Marylander ;  I  love  my 
State,  and  Hove  the  Union;  bntlwill  suffer 
iny  right  arm  to  be  torn  from  my  body  l)e- 
fore  I  will  raise  it  to  strike  a  sister  State." 

Hereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night,  Baltimore,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  Maryland,  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists. 
The  Unionists  were  terrifled,  paralyz- 
ed, silenced,  and  they  generally  shrank 
from  observation.  The  rebel  mob — 
pai-tialiy  armed  from  the  gunstores — 
paraded  the  streets  of  Bidtimore  un- 
opposed, broke  in  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  President-street  railroad 
depot,  and  demanded  the  muskets 
which  they  insisted  were  in  the  build- 
ing, and  wei-e  allowed  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  search  it,  and  report. 
The  Committee  examined  it,  was  sat- 
ialied,  and  reported  that  there  wero 
no  arms ;  so  they  left.  Ex-Gov.  Louis 
E.  Lowe  harangued  the  mob,  under 
the  Maryland  flag,  from  tlie  portico 
of  Bamum's  Hotel;  pledging  them 
ample  assistance  from  Iiis  [Frederick] 
county.  "With  the  full  assent,  if  not 
by  e3tpress  direction,  of  Mayor  Brown 
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and  Police  MarsLstl  Kane,  the  telo- 
grapli  wires  connecting  Baltimore 
with  the  Fi'ee  States  were  cut,  and 
the  i-ailroad  bridge  northward  and 
]iorth-eastward  from  Baltimore,  on 
tlio  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisbnrg,  burned;  thus  shutting 
off  Washington  and  the  Government 
from  all  commimication  with  the 
liTorthern,  as  Gov,  Letcher  and  his 
backers  had  jnst  excluded  them  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Southern, 
States.  The  telegraphic  communi- 
cation westward  was  preserved,  to  en- 
able the  master-spirits  to  dispatch  to 
their  confederates  in  Western  Maiy- 
land  such  messages  as  this  to  one  at 
Frederick,  who  soon  after  joined  tlie 
Confederate  army : 

"To  Bka.di.et  T.  JoHueos,  Esq.; 

"Thank  yon  for  yonr  offer.  Bring  yoTir 
men  by  the  flrat  train,  and  we  will  arrange 
with  the  railroad  afterward.  Streets  red 
with  Maryland  blood. 

"Send  espi-esses  over  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Msryland  and  Virginia  for  the 
riflemen  to  come  without  delay.  Further 
hordes  [of  Union  volunteers]  will  be  down 
npon  us  to-morrow  [the  20t!i].  "We  will 
fight  them,  and  whip  them,  or  die. 

"Geo.  p.  Kawe." 

Mayor  Brown  sent  three  envoys  to 
the  President,  bearing  a  dispatch  in- 
dorsed by  Gov,  Hicks,  wherein  he 

says: 

"The  people  are  exasperated  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the 
citizens  are  uausually  deeided  in  the  opinion 
that  no  more  troops  shonid  be  ordered  to 

"  The  aathorities  of  the  city  did  their  best 
to-day  to  protect  both,  strangers  and  citizens, 
and  to  prevent  a  coliidon,  but  in  vam ;  and, 
Irat  for  their  great  efforts,  a  fearful  alanghter 
would  have  ooonrred. 

"Under  these  circumatancea,  it  i^  my 
solemn  duty  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not 
p(is.^ible  for  more  soldiers  to  pass  through 
Baltimore,  unkas  they  flght  their  way  at 
every  step.  I,  therefore,  hope  and  trust, 
and  most  earnestly  request,  that  no  more 
troops  be  permitted  or  ordei-ed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pass  through  the  city.  If  they 
SO 


should  attempt  it,  the  responsibility  for  the 
bloodshed  will  not  rest  npon  me." 

The  Committee  telegraphed  back 
the  following  message : 

"  WASHiNOTOif,  April  20,  1861. 
"  To  Matob  Bboww,  Baltimore :  "We 
have  seen  the  President  and  Gen.  Scott. 
We  bear  from  the  former  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  and  Governor,  declaring  that  no 
troops  shall  be  brought  through  Baltimore, 
if,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  withont  op- 
position, they  oan  be  marohed  around  Bal- 
timore. H.  L.  Bond, 

J".  0.  Beokb,  Geo.  W.  Dobbin." 

The  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  raihoad  had  already  responded 
to  a  similar  message  as  follows : 

"Gbntlemeit:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  yonr  communica- 
tion of  this  date,  in  which  you  advise  that 
the  troops  now  here  be  sent  back  to  the 
'borders  of  Maryland.'  Most  cordially  ap- 
proving this  advice,  I  have  just  tel^raphed 
the  same  to  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  and  this 
company  will  act  in.  accordance  therewith, 
*'J.  "W.  Gabbbtt,  President." 

Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,, 
having  telegraphed  to  Mayor  Brown 
as  follows : 

"1  pray  you  to  cause  the  bodies  of  our 
Massaohusetta  soldiers,  dead  in  Baltimore,, 
to  be  laid  ont,  preserved  in  ice,  and  tenderly 
sent  forward  by  espress  to  me.  All  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  by  the  Oommonwealth  :"' 

Mayor  Brown  responded  as  follows  :■ 

"  8iB :  No  one  deplores  the  sad  events  of 
yesterday  in  thia  city  more  deeply  than  my- 
self, but  they  were  inevitable.  Onr  people 
viewed  the  pasaage  of  armed  troops  of  an- 
other State,  throngh  the  streets,  aa  an  in- 
vasion of  our  soil,  and  could  not  be  restrained.. 
The  authorities  exerted  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  but  with  only  partial- 
success.  Gov.  Hiclia  was  present,  and  con- 
curs in  all  ray  views  as  to  the  proceedings 
now  necesaary  for  our  protection.  When 
are  these  scenes  to  cease!  Are  we  to  have 
a  war  of  sections !  God  forbid  I  The  bodies 
of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  could  not  be 
sent  on  to  Boston,  as  you  requested',  all.  com- 
munication between  this  city  and  PhHadel- 
phia  by  railroad,  and  with  Boston  by  steam- 
ers, having  ceased;  but  they  have  been 
placed  in  cemented  coffins,  and  will  be  placed 
with  proper  ftmera!  ceremonies  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Green  Mount  Cemetery,,  wher& 
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they  ahaJl  be  retained  until  further  directions 
are  received  from  you.  The  wounded  are 
tenderly  oared  for.  I  appreciate  jom-  offer ; 
but  Baltimore  will  claim  it  aa  her  right  to 
pay  all  expenses  iuonrred." 

Got.  Andrew  prompt] j'  rejoined : 

"Dear  Sib:  I  appreciate  yonr  kind  at- 
tention to  onr  wounded  and  our  dead,  and 
trust  that,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  re- 
mains of  our  fallen  will  retm'ii  to  ub.  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  that  a  peaceful 
march  of  American  citizens  over  the  high- 
way to  the  defense  of  onr  common  capital 
should  be  deemed  aggressive  to  Baltimoreans. 
Through  New  York,  the  march,  was  tii- 
Timph^." 

At  3  A.  M.,  on  Sunday,  April  21st, 
Mayor  Brown  received  a  message 
from  the  President,  reqnesting  Gov. 
Hieks  and  himself  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Washington  for  consulta- 
tion. Gov.  Hicka  being  no  longer 
in  the  city,  Mayor  Brown,  on  further 
conference,  went  without  him,  taking 
three  friends — whereof,  at  .least  two 
were  ardent  Secessionists — ^to  bear 
him  company.  They  reached  "Wash- 
ington at  10  A.  M.,  and  were  admitted 
to  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
President,  attended  by  the  Cabinet 
and  Gen,  Scott.  Mr.  Lincoln  urged, 
with  abundant  reason,  that  he  had 
no  choice  between  bringing  troops 
through  Maryland  and  surrendering 
the  capital  to  armed  treason..  He 
finally  appealed  to  Gen.  Scott,  who 
gave  his  mihtary  opinion  that  troops 
might  be  brought  through  Maryland 
by  way  of  Annapolis  or  the  Relay 
House,  without  passing  through  Bal- 
timore. The  Mayor  dilated  on  the 
fearful  .excitement  of  the  Balti- 
moreans,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
answering  for  the  consequences,  if 
imore  Northern  troops  should  appear 
.in  that  city.  He  adroitly  added  that 
Jiia  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the 
(city,  and  that  he  coidd  mate  no  pro- 
umises  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Maa-y- 


landers  on  either  side  of  it.  In  his 
official  report  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Brown  says : 

"The  Mayor  and  his  companions  availed 
themselves  of  the  President's  full  discussion 
oftlie  questions  of  the  day  to  urge  upon  hiui 
respectfolly,  but  in  themost  earnest  maimei', 
a  course  of  policy  which  would  give  peace 
to  the  ooTinti7,  and  especially  the  with- 
drawal of  all  orders  oontemplftting  the  pass- 
age of  troops  through  any  part  of  Maryland." 

On  returning  to  the  cars,  the  Mayor 
received  a  dispatch  from  raOi'oad 
President  Garrett,  announcing  the 
approach  of  troops  (Pennsylvanians) 
by  railroad  from.  Harrisburg  to  Cock- 
eysvUle,  a  few  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  the  city  was  g 
excited  thereby ;  wherenp 
Brown  &  Co.  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  demanded  a  further  audi- 
ence, which  was  granted.  The  dis- 
patch was  submitted ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Gen.  Scott  agreed  that  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiera,  who  had  thus 
unwittingly  profaned  the  soil  of 
Maryland  by  daring  to  advance  over 
it  to  the  defense  of  the  National  Me- 
tropolis, should  be  turned  back  to 
Harrisburg. 

There  is  not  mnch  more  of  this 
nature  to  be  recorded;  but,  among 
the  Baltimoreans  who,  next  day, 
visited  "Washington  to  second  the  de- 
mands of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
confirm  the  impression  which  it  was 
hoped  they  had  made,  was  a  Com- 
mittee from  tlie  Toeing  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  modestly  peti- 
tioned that  the  President  should  put 
an  end  to  the  unnatural  conflict  now 
imminent  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  South.  To  Ibis  end,  they  ad- 
vised that  the  Federal  forces  already 
in  Washington  should  be  disbanded; 
but,  at  all  events,  that  no  more  should 
be  mai'ched   across  the  territory   of 
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Mar^'land.  The  President,  in  replj, 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  capital  was  imminently  threat- 
ened ;  that  he  was  informed  that 
Eehel  hatteries  were  being  erected 
on  the  Virginia  bant  of  the  Potomac 
tx)  command  the  passage  of  that  river ; 
that  the  JRebel  Government  had  de- 
termined to  establish  forthwith  its 
headqiiarters  in  the  house  where  this 
interview  was  held;  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  yielding  to  their  pray- 
ers would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  his  own  death 
or  captivity.  The  Young  Chrfetians, 
of  course,  disclaimed  any  purpose  to 
produce  such  a  catastrophe;  to  which 
the  President  replied  that  their  intent 
mattered  little,  since  the  effect  of  the 
course  demanded  by  Baltimore  coidd 
be  no  other  than  this.  To  a  similar 
but  more  formal  representation  from 
Gov.  Hicks,  objecting  to  the  passage 
of  Northern  troops  across  any  portion 
of  Maryland,  Gov.  Seward  returned 
the  following  most  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory answer : 

"Dbpaetmeht  of  State,  jlyriZ  33, 1861. 
"Hia  Esoellency  Tboh.  H.  Hicks, 

'^Governor  of  Marylmtd: 

"Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  comrannication  of  this  morning,  in 
which  yon  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it' 
to  he  yonr  duty  to  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  oi-der  elsewhere  the 
troops  then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no 
r.ioramaybe  sent  through  Maryland;  and 
that  you  have  further  sng^sted  that  Lord 
Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  our  country, 
to  prevent  the  efflision  of  blood. 

"The  Pi'eaident  directs  me  to  aoknowl- 
edge  the  receipt  of  that  oommnnioation,  and 
to  assure  yon  that  he  has  weighed  the  coun- 
sels which  it  contains  with  the  respect  which 
he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for 
yourself  He  regi-ets,  as  deeply  as  any  magis- 
trate or  citizen  of  the  country  can,  that  dem- 
onstrations agiunst  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  witli  veiy  estenaive  preparations  for 
the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  dnty 
to  call  out  the  force  to  which  yon  allude. 


"  The  force  now  songht  to  be  brought 
through  Maryland  is  intended  for  nothing 
but  the  defense  of  this  capital.  The  Presi- 
dent has  necessarily  confided  the  choice  of 
the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lienten- 
nnt-General  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predeces- 
sor, ia  not  less  distinguished  for  his  human- 
ity than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  services.  Tlie  President 
instructs  me  to  add  tliat  the  national  high- 
way thns  selected  by  the  Lieutenant- General 
lias  been  chosen  by  him,  upon,  oonsultalJon 
with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Maryland,  as  the  one  which,  while  a  route 
is  absolutely  necessaiy,  is  ftiithest  removed 
from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and 
with  tlie  espectfttion  that  it  would,  there-' 
fore,  be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

"  The  PreM-dent  cannot  but  remember  that 
tliei-e  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  when  a  General  of  the  American. 
Union,  with  forces  designed  for  the  defense 
of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  any  whei'e 
in  tlie  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not 
at  Annapolis,  then,  ae  now,  the  capital  of 
that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Union. 

"  If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all 
the  otlier  noble  sentiments  of  that  ago  in 
Moiyland,  the  President  would  he  hopeful, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that  would 
forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That 
sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  contention 
whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties 
of  this  Repabiic,  ought  in  any  case  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  foreign  arbitrament— least  of 
all  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  European  mon- 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distin- 
guished consideration,  your  Escellency's 
most  obedient  servant, 

"  WiLT.iAM  H.  Sew  Ann." 

The  spirit  in  which  these  negotia^ 
tions  were  regarded  throughout  the 
loyal  States  ia  very  feirly  exhibited 
in  the  following  letter : 

"New  Yoek,  April  35,  1861. 
"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"Sib;  Thepeopleof  the  Free  States  have 
now  been  for  some  time  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  capital  of  their  coun- 
try by  a  mob  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
troops  of  the  General  Government  have 
been  attacked  and  shot  down  by  the  mob  in 
their  passage  through  that  city,  in  pnrsuance 
to  the  orders  of  the  Government.  The  lines 
of  communication  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government 
has  been  set  at  defiance.     This  state  of 
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things  has  been  permitteiS  to  continue  for 
nearlj  a  week ;  and  our  troops  going  to  tlie 
capital  have  been  delayed,  and  have  had  to 
find  their  way  \ij  irregular  and  oircaitous 
routes,  Tery  much  to  their  inconvenience. 
Citizens  of  the  Fi'ee  States  have  either  been 
prevented  altogether  from  visiting  the  capi- 
tal or  from  returning  thence  to  their  homes, 
or  have  been  compelled  to  mn  the  gauntlet, 
been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  insult  and  dan- 
ger, and  have  had  to  resort  to  the  most  cir- 
cuitous I'outes  by  private  conveyance  and  at 
exorbitant  expense.  All  facilities  by  mail 
and  tel^raph  have  been  out  off  by  the  same 
uniawfnl  assemblage  in  Baltimore  and  other 
parts  of  Maryland,  at  a  time  when  free  com- 
munication ifl  so  much  required  between  the 
Free  States  and  Washington. 

"  The  public  mind  is  already  excited  to 
the  highest  point  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  so  long  tolerated ;  and  the  people 
are  determined  that  free  and  unintermpted 
com rauni cation  with  the  seat  of  Government 
shall  be  immediately  established,  not  by  cir- 
cuitous routes,  but  by  the  dii-ect  lines  of 
communication  that  they  have  heretofore 
traveled  over.  And  it  ia  demanded  of  the 
Government  that  they  at  once  take  mea^ 
sures  to  open  and  establish  those  lines  of 
ooraiaunication,  and  that  they  protect  and 
preserve  them  from  nay  further  inten-aption. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  people  will  be  com- 
pelled t-o  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  and  let 
thein  fail  whei'e  they  wiU.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  this  be  done  throngh  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  authorities  at  Washington ; 
and  the  Government  is  eai'uestly  desired  to 
act  without  delay. 

"  There  is  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  to  sustain  the 
Government  and  maintain  the  Union. 

"I  trust,  Mr,  President,  that  this  letter 

will  not  be  received  unkindly ;  as,  in  writing 

it,  I  simply  do  what  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 

■  as  a  citizen  to  do  in  this  extraordinary  state 

of  things. 


ilaryland,  aa  we  have  seen,  was 
practically,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  April,  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Her  Gov- 
ernor spoke  and  acted  the  bidding  of 
a  eabal  of  the  ablest  and  most  enven- 
omed traitors.  At  their  instance,  he 
summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  in 
exti'a  session  at  Annapohs  on  the 
2Cth ;  while  it  M^aa  notorious  that  a 


majority  of  that  body  would  proba- 
bly vote  her  immediately  out  of  the 
Union,  and  would,  at  best,  proclaim 
her  neutral  in  the  struggle  now  open- 
ing—would forbid  the  passage  of 
Federal  troops  across  her  soil;  and 
not  only  forbid,  but  resist  it.  Balti- 
more was  a  Secession  volcano  in  full 
eruption;  while  the  counties  south 
of  that  city  were  ovenvhehningly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Slaveholders'  Re- 
belhon,  and  their  few  determined 
Unionists  completely  overawed  and 
silenced.  The  counties  near  Balti- 
more, between  that  city  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, were  actively  cooperating 
with  the  Eebellion,  or  terrified  into 
dumb  submission  to  its  behests.  The 
great  populous  counties  of  Frederick, 
Washington,  and  Alleghany,  compos- 
ing Western  Maryland — having  few 
slaves — were  preponderantly  loyal; 
but  they  were  overawed  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  State,  and  still  more  by  the  large 
force  of  rebel  Virginians — said  to  be 
5,000  strong — who  had  been  suddenly 
pushed  forward  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  who,  though  not  in  season  to 
secure  the  arms  and  munitions  there 
deposited,  threatened  Western  Mary- 
land from  that  commanding  position. 
Thus,  only  the  county  of  Cecil,  in  the 
extreme  north-east,  remained  fully 
and  openly  loyal  to  the  Union ;  that 
county  lying  this  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  being  connected  with  the 
Free  States  by  railroad  and  telegraph. 
The  Eighth  Massachusetts,  undei" 
Gen,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  reached 
Perryville,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  the  20th,  and  found 
its  progress  here  arrested  by  burned 
bridges,  and  the  want  of  cars  on  the 
other  side.  But  Gen,  Butler  was 
not  a  man  to  he  stopped  by  such  im- 
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pediments.  Seizing  the  spacioiiB  and 
commodious  railroad  ferry  steamer 
Maryland,  lie  embarked  Bis  men 
thereon,  and  appeared  witli  them 
early  next  morning  before  Annapo- 
lis, the  political  capital  of  Haryland, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Baltimore,  and 
about  eqni-distant  with  that  city  from 
Washington,  wherewith  it  is  connect- 
ed by  a  branch  or  feeder  of  the  Bal- 
timore road.  He  found  this  city  vir- 
tually in  rebellion,  mth  its  branch 
railroad  aforesaid  dismantled,  and 
partially  taken  up,  in  the  inter^t  of 
Secession.  Here,  too,  were  the  Na^ 
val  Academy  and  the  noble  old  frig- 
ate Constitution ;  tlie  latter  without 
a  crew,  and  in  danger  of  falling,  at 
any  moment,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  at  once  secured  the  frig- 
ate, landed  next  day  unopposed,  took 
pcffisession  of  the  city,  and  was  soon 
reenforced  by  the  famous  Seventh 
regiment,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  young  chivalry  of  New  York 
City,  which  had  been  transported  from 
Philadelphia  direct  by  the  steam- 
boat Boston.  The  Maryland  returned 
forthwith  to  Perryville  for  still  fur- 
ther reenforcemente,  munitions,  and 
supplies — no  one  in  Annapolis  choos- 
ing, or  daring,  for  some  time,  to  sell 
anything  to  the  Union  soldiers.  Gen. 
Butler  was  met  at  Annapolis  by  a  for- 
mal protest  from  Gov.  Hicks  against 
his  landing  at  that  place,  or  at  any 
other  point  in  Maryland ;  the  specific 
objection  to  his  occupying  Annapolis 
being  that  the  Legislature  had  been 
called  to  meet  there. that  week.  Gen, 
Butler,  in  reply,  suggested  that,  if 
he  could  obtain  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  Washington,  he  would  gladly 
"  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Legislature,  and  not  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  incom- 


moding your  beautiful  city  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  session," 

On  the  morning  of  the  34th — sev- 
eral other  regiments  having  mean- 
time anived — -Gen,  Butler  put  his 
column  in  motion,  the  Ma^adiusetts 
Eighth  in  advance,  closely  followed 
by  the  New  York  Seventh.  They 
kept  the  line  of  the  railroad,  repair- 
ing it  as  they  advanced.  A  disman- 
tled engine,  which  they  found  on  the 
way,  was  refitted  and  put  to  use. 
The  day  proved  intensely  hot.  Many 
of  the  men  had  had  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had 
scarcely  slept  since  they  left  Phila- 
delphia. Some  fell  asleep  as  they 
marched ;  others  Ml  oat  of  the  ranks, 
utterly  exhausted ;  one  was  sunstruck, 
and  had  to  be  sent  back,  permanently 
disabled.  The  people  whose  houses 
they  passed  generally  fled  in  terror 
at  the  fii-at  sight  of  the  Northern 
Goths,  wlio,  they  had  been  told,  had 
come  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
South,  Notliing  to  eat  could  be 
bought ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose 
to  take  without  buying,  they  hun- 
grily marched,  building  bridges  and 
laying  rails  by  turns,  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.  The 
Seventy-first  New  York  followed  the 
next  day,  and  pa^ed,  four  miles  out, 
the  camp  of  Gov,  Sprague's  Phode 
Island  regiment,  by  whom  they  were 
generously  supplied  with  provisions. 
Arrived  at  the  Annapolis  Junction, 
the  soldiers  were  met  by  cars  from 
Washington,  in  which  they  proceeded 
on  the  25th — the  New  York  Seventli 
in  the  advance — to  that  city,  and  were 
hailed  with  rapture  by  its  loyal  deni- 
zens, who  composed,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  its  entire  population.  Wash- 
ington had,  for  a  week,  been  isolated 
from   the   North,  while   surrounded 
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and  threatened  by  malignant  foes. 
A  spirited  body  of  volimteera — tem- 
porary sojourners  at  or  casual  visit- 
ors  to  the  capital — ^under  Cassius  M., 
Clay  as  Colonel,  had  stood  on  guard 
duidng  those  dark  days "  and  darker 
nights ;  and  these,  in  addition  to  the 
small  force  of  regulai^  eominanded 
by  Gen.  Scott,  had  constituted,  xip  to 
this  time,  the  entire  defensive  force 
of  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  con- 
vened in  extra  session,  in  accordance 
■with  Gov.  Hicks's  call,  not  at  An- 
napolis, but  at  Frederick — far  from 
any  Union  force,  but  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederates 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Gov,  Hicks,  in 
his  Message  (April  27th),  recapitula- 
ted most  of  tlie  facte  just  related, 
adding  that  Gen.  Butler,  before  land- 
ing at  Annapolis,  asked  permission 
to  do  BO,  but  was  refused.  He  said : 
"  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though 
greatly  exasperated,  acting  under 
counsel  of  the  most  prudent  citizens, 
refrained  from  molesting  or  obstruct- 


ing the  passage  of  the  troops  through 
the  city."    Again ; 

"  Wot  with  standing  the  fact  that  our  most 
learned  and  intelligent  citizens  admit  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  transport  its' 
troops  across  our  soil,  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  Marjland  are  op- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  that  right.  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  Maryland,  and  to  preseive  peace  within 
onr  borders." 

Gov.  Hicks  admits  that  he  has 
been  somewhat  swerved  from  liis 
true  course  by  "  the  excitement  pre- 
vaihng  among  om"  people  during  the 
l^t  few  days;"  but  he  restates  his 
deliberate  and  well-considered  posi- 
tion, as  follows : 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  Jioir  to  discuss 
the  eoases  which  have  induced  our  troubles. 
Let  OS  loot  to  our  dbtressing  present  and  to 
our  portentous  futnre.  The  fate  of  Maiy- 
land,  and,  perhaps,  of  her  sister  border  Slave 
States,  will  nndoubtedly  be  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  action  of  jour  honorable  body. 
Therefore  shonld  every  good  citizen  bend  his 
energies  to  the  task  before  us ;  ond  therefore 
should  the  animoMlies  and  bickerings  of  the 
past  he  forgotten,  and  all  stiike  hands  in  the 
bold  cause  of  restoring  peace  to  onr  St^ite  and 
to  onr  country.  I  honestly  and  most  earnestly 
entertain  the  conviction  that  the  only  safety 
of  Maryland  lies  in  maintdoing  a  neutral 
position  between  otir  brethren  of  the  iNorth 


'"  The  Bichmond  Kco/miner,  of  April  23d,  con- 
tained tliLs  article: 

"  The  capture  of  WaaMn^n  City  is  perfectly 
witliin  tiie  power  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if 
Tii^inia  will  only  make  the  effort  by  her  consti- 
tuted authorities;  nor  is  there  a  single  moment 
to  lose.  The  entire  population  paut  for  tho  on- 
set ;  there  never  was  half  tlio  unacimity  among 
the  people  before,  nor  a,  tithe  of  the  zeal,  upon 
any  subject,  that  is  now  manifested  \o  t^ke 
iFasMngton,  and  drive  fiom  it  every  Black  Re- 
publican who  is  a  dweller  there. 

"  From  the  mountain-tops  and  valleys  to  the 
shores  of  tie  sea,  fliere  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Wasliiagton  City,  at  all  and 
every  human  hazard.  That  filthy  cage  of  un- 
clean birds  must  and  will  assuredly. be  purified 
by  Are.  The  people  are  determined  upon  it,  and 
are  clamorous  for  a,  leader  to  conduct  IJiem  to  the 
onslaught.  The  leader  will  assuredly  arise ;  ay, 
and  that  right  speedily. 

"  Ii  is  not  to  be  endured  that  this  flight  of 
AholitioQ  harpies  shall  come  down  from  the 
black  North  for  their  roosts  ia  the  heart  of  the 
South,  to  defile  and  brutalize  the  land.  They 
oome  as  our  enenuas ;  they  act  as  our  most  deadly 


tbes ;  they  promist 
this  is  the  only  promise  they  have  ei 
The  fanatical  yell  foi^  the  immediala  subjugation 
of  the  whole  South  is  going  up  hourly  from  the 
united  voices  of  all  the  North;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  work  sure,  they  have  de- 
termined to  hold  Washington  City  as  the  point 
whence  to  carry  on  their  brutal  warfere. 

"  Our  people  can  talte  it — they  viill  take  it — 
and  Scott,  the  arch-traitor,  and  Lincoln,  the 
Beast,  combined,  cannot  prevent  it.  The  just 
indignation  of  an  outraged  and  deeply  injured 
people  wUl  teach  the  Ihinoia  Ape  to  repeat  his 
race  and  retrace  his  journey  across  tlie  borders 
of  the  ¥t6b  negro  States  still  more  rapidly  than 
he  came ;  and  Scott,  the  traitor,  wiE  be  given 
the  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  the  dif- 
ference between  '  Scott's  Tactics'  and  the  Shang- 
hae  Drill  for  quick  movements. 

"  Great  cleansing  and  purification  are  needed 
and  will  be  given  to  that  festering  sink  of  iniqui- 
ty, that  wallow  of  Lincoln  and  Scott— the  dese- 
crated city  of  Wasiiington ;  and  many  indeed 
win  be  the  carcaaaes  of  dc^  and  caitiffe  that  will 
blacken  the  air  upon  the  gallowa  before  the  great 
work  is  accomplished.    So  let  it  bel" 
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and  of  the  Souil).  We  Imve  violated  eo. 
right  of  eitlier  Beotion.  "We  have  heen  lojal 
to  t!ie  TTttion.  The  unhappy  ooatest  be- 
tween the  two  sections  has  not  been  com- 
menced or  encouraged  by  ne,  althongh  wo 
have  suffered  from  it  in  the  past. .  The  im- 
pending war  has  not  oome  by  any  act  or 
wish  of  oor».  "We  have  done  all  we  could  to 
avert  it.  We  have  hoped  that  Maryland  and 
other  Border  Slave  States,  by  their  conserva- 
tive position  and  love  for  the  TIiiioD,  might 
have  acted  aa  mediators  between  the  extremes 
of  both  aectiona,  and  thus  have  pi'evented 
the  terrible  evils  of  a  prolonged  civil  war. 
Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot  counsel 
Maryiand  to  take  sides  against  the  General 
Government,  nnlal  it  shall  commit  outrages 
upon  ns  which  would  justify  ns  in  resisting 
its  anthoritj.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give 
no  other  counsel  than  that  we  shall  array 
onrselves  for  Union  and  peace,  and  thns  pre- 
aerve  onr  soil  fi'om  being  polluted  with  the 
hlood  of  brethren,  Thus,  if  war  must  he 
between  the  North  and  Sontli,  we  may  force 
the  contending  parties  to  transfer  the  field 
«f  battle  from  our  soil,  so  that  our  lives  and 
property  may  be  secure." 

The  Legislature,  thus  instructed, 
decided  not  to  secede  from  the  Union 
— unanimously  in  the  Senate — 53  to 
13  in  the  House;  but  proceeded  to 
pass  an  act  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety,  constituting  a '  State  Board'  of 
seven,  whereof  all  were  rant  Seces- 
sionists but  Gov.  Hicks ;  which  Board 
was  to  have  full  control  over  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Maryland ;  appointing 
all  officei-s  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
Tliis  Board  was  to  have  full  power 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  safety,  peace 
and  defense  of  the  State ;  and 
directed  to  prosciibe  no  officer  for 
"  his  political  opinions."  Its  oath  of 
office  inelnded  no  promise  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Federal  Constitution  oi 
Government.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  was  more  fully  developed  by 
a  report  from  the  Committee 
Federal  Kelations,  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident was  charged  with  acts  of 
tyranny  and  schemes  of  siibjugation ; 
mid  the  attempt  to  bring  the  State, 


step  by  step,  into  collision  with  the 
Federal  Government  clearly  revealed. 
But  by  this  time  the  strength  and  re- 
solution of  the  Tree  States  had  been 
demonstrated,  and  the  sober  second 
thought  of  Maryland  began  to  assert 
its  ascendency.  The  violence  and 
preternatural  activity  of  the  Seces- 
sionists had,  for  a  time,  concealed  the 
paucity  of  their  numbera ;  but  it 
was  now  evident  that  they  were 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  entire  white 
population,  and  less  than  a  fonjfth  in 
aU  that  major  portion  of  the  State 
lying  north  and  west  of  Baltimore. 

A  Home  Guard  of  TJnioniata  was 
organized  in  Frederick,  comprising 
her  most  substantial  citizens.  A 
gi-eat  Union  meeting  was  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  evening  of  May 
'4th;  whereat  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Safety,  and  all  kin- 
dred measures,  were  unsparingly  de- 
nounced. Next  day,  Gen.  Butler 
piished  forward  two  regiments  from 
the  Annapolis  Junction  to  the  Eelay 
House,  nine  miles  irom  Baltimore, 
and  controlluig  the  communications 
between  tliat  city  and  Frederick.  On 
the  9th,  a  force  of  1,300  men  from 
PerryviUe  debarked  at  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  under  cover  of  the  guns 
of  the  Harriet  Lane,  and  quietly 
opened  the  railroad  route  through 
that  city  to  the  Relay  House  and 
Washington,  encountering  no  oppo- 
sition. Gen:  Butler  took  permanent 
military  possession  of  the  city  on  the 
13th,  wliile  a  force  of  Pennsylvanians 
from  Harrisburg  advanced  to  Cock- 
eysville,  reopening  the  H  orthern  Cen- 
tral railroad.  The  Legislature  adopt- 
ed, on  the  loth,  Ibe  following : 

"  Whereas,  The  war  against  the  Confede- 
rate States  is  unconstitutional  and  repugnant 
to  civilization,  and  will  result  in  a  bloody 
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and  sliainefnl  overthrow  of  our  institutions ; 
and,  while  recognizing  the  obligations  of 
Uai-jiand  to  the  Union,  we  sympathize  with 
the  South  in  the  sti'Uggle  for  their  nglits — 
for  the  Bake  of  hunianity,  we  are  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  Bolemnly  protest 
against  tliis  war,  and  will  take  no  pai-t  in  it 
"  Resolved,  That  Maryland  implores  the 
President,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  cease  this 
unholy  war,  at  least  until  Congress  aasetn- 
bles ;  that  Maryland  desires  and  consents  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  military  oooupa- 
tioa  of  JIaryland  is  unconstitutional,  and 
she  protests  against  it,  thongii  the  violent 
interference  with  the  transit  of  Federal 
troops  is  discountenanced ;  tliat  tlie  vindi' 


oiroum stances,  ia  inexpedient." 

The  Federal  authority  haTing  heen 
fully  reestablished  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  Union  troopa  within  or  upon  her 
bordeiB  decidedly  outnumbering  the 
Confederate,  the  Secession  fever  in 
the  veins  of  her  people  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Having  been 
accustomed  ffom  time  immemorial  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  the  elavehold- 
ing  interest  proposed,  and  seeing  that 
interest  thoroughly  affiliated  with  the 
plotters  of  Disunion,  the  great  ma- 
jority had  consulted  what  seemed  the 
dictates  of  prudence  and  personal 
safety  by  flocking  to  what  appeared, 
in  view  of  the  temporary  weakness 
and  paralysis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  strong  side-— the  side  where- 
on were  evinced  confidence,  energy, 
and  decision,  tinder  like  influences, 
Maryland  would  have  been  voted  out 
of  the  Union  as  promptly,  and  by  as 
decisive  a  majority,  as  Virginia  or 
Tennessee  was.  Another  week's  ex- 
hibition of  the  spirit  in  which  Mayor 
Brown  and  the  Young  Christians 
were  allowed  to  press  their  impudent 
demands  at  the  "Wliite  House,  and  to 
return  thence  to  Baltimore  not  even 
arrested,  would  have  thrown 
long  into  tho  arms  of  treaso 


Her  Legislature  finally  adjourned 
on  the  14th,  after  having  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Montgomei-y  in  quest  of 
'  peace ;'  which  was  so  received  and 
answered  by  Davis  as  to  convey  to 
the  South  the  impi'^sion  that  Mary- 
land was  in  sympathy  with  the  Re- 
bellion. On  the  14th,  also,  Gov,  Hicks 
issued  an  official  Proclamation,  calling 
for  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  an- 
swer to  the  President's  requisition. 
The  route  through  Baltimoi'e  being 
fully  reopened,  and  communication 
restored  between  the  Free  States  and 
"Washington,  the  safety  of  the  capital 
was  secured ;  regiment  after  regiment 
pouring  into  it  hj  almost  every  train, 
until,  by  the  end  of  May,  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men— raw  and  undis- 
ciplined, indeed,  but  mainly  of  the 
best  material  for  soldiers — held  the 
line  of  the  Potomac,  or,  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  capital.  And  still, 
from  every  side,  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  were  urging  more  regi- 
ments upon  the  Government,  and 
begging  permission  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  armies,  so  as  to 
overmatch  any  conceivable  strength 
of  the  rebels. 

Baltimore  was  still,  and  was  des- 
tined, for  years,  to  remain,  the  focus 
and  hiding-place  of  much  active 
though  covert  treason ;  her  Confede- 
rates maintaining  constant  commu- 
nication with  Prichmond,  and  con- 
tinually sending  men,  as  well  as  medi- 
cines, percussion  caps,  and  other 
pressingly  needed  supplies,  to  the 
Eebel  armies,  mainly  across  the  lower 
Potomac,  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State ;  which,  being  thor- 
oughly '  patriai'chal'  in  their  social 
and  industrial  polity,  preponderantly 
and  ai-dently  sympathized  with  the 
liebel  cause. 
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The  Convention  of  VieginiAj 
wliereof  a  great  majority  had  been 
elected  as  Unionists,  was,  neverthe- 
less, bullied,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
hight  of  the  Southern  frenzy  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, into  voting  their  State  out  of  the 
Union.'  In  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
sent to  a  submission  of  the  ordinance 
to  a  popular  vote;  and  tlie  23d  of 
ITay  was  appointed  for  the  election. 
But,  in  utter  mockery  of  this  conces- 
eion,  the  conspirators  proceeded  forth- 
with to  act  upon  the  a^umption  that 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  was  con- 
clusive, and  the  State  already  defi- 
nitively and  absolutely  out  of  the 
Union.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  vote  of  the  Convention  to 
secede,  and  while  that  vote  was  still 
covered  by  an  injunction  of  seci'ecy, 
they  had  set  on  foot  expeditions  for 
the  capture  of  the  Federal  Arsenal, 
arms  and  munitions,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  also  for  that  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  So  early  as  the  night  of 
the  16th,  the  channel  of  Elizabeth 
Eiver,  leading  up  from  Hampton 
Koads  to  Norfolli,  was  partially  ob- 
structed in  their  interest  by  sinking 
two  small  vessels  therein,  with  intent 
to  preclude  the  passage,  either  way, 
of  Federal  ships  of  war.  The  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  increased 
during  the  following  nights ;  while  a 

'April  Ilth,  1861. 

'  That  ia  to  say :  Capt.  McCauley  has  never 
renounced  the  eeryice,  but  still  draws  the  pay 
of  an  officer  of  the  U.  8.  Navy. 

'  The  Heport  to  tho  Senate  of  its  Select  Com- 


liastily  collected  military  force,  under 
Gen.  Taliaferro — a  Vii-ginia  brigadier 
who  reached  ^Norfolk  from  Hichmond 
on  the  18th — was  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring to  seize  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Federal  vessels  during  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  20th.  The  Southern 
officers  of  the  Yard,  having  done  the 
cause  of  the  Union  all  the  harm  they 
could  do  under  the  masli  of  loyalty, 
reaigned  and  disappeai'ed  in  the 
eom-se  of  that  day.  The  Navy  Yard 
was  in  charge  of  Capt.  McCauley,  a 
loyal '  officer,  hut  a  good  deal  past 
the  prime  of  life.  A  young  Decatur 
or  Paul  Jones  would  have  easily  held 
it  a  week  against  all  the  Virginian 
Jlilitia  that  could  have  been  brought 
within  range  of  its  guns,  and  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  abandoning 
it  while  his  cartridges  held  out.  No 
man  fit  to  command  a  sloop  of  war 
would  have  thought  of  skulking  away 
from  a  possession  so  precious  and  im- 
portant, until  he  had,  at  least,  seen 
the  whites  of  an  enemy's  eyes.  For 
here  were  the  powerful  forty-gun 
steam  frigate  Memmac,  richly  worth 
a  million  dollars  even  in  tiraeof  peace, 
with  the  Cumberland,  the  Gierman- 
town,  tlie  Plymouth,  the  Raritan,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Dolphm,  b^de 
the  huge  old  three-decker  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  dismantled  seventy-fours 
Delaware  and  Columbus,  with  near- 
ly two  thousand '  cannon,  some  thou- 


mittee,  appointed  to  investigate  this  shameful 
transaction,  made  by  Hod.  John  P.  Hale,  April 
18th,  1862,  says; 

"Acooriling  to  the  returns  received  at  the 
Ordnance  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  it 
appears  that  there  were   seven  hundred  and 
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eand  stand  of  aiim,  and  iimnenoc  ]  m  pe'u.e,  more  than  ten  roillionB  of 
quantities  ol  munitions,  naral  stuiea,  dollaib  while  its  value  at  this  time 
timber,  etc  ,  the  whole  having  costj  |  wis    ibsulutely    incalculable.      The 


Federal  magazine,  jiisfc  below  IJ'or-    had  been  broken  open  the  night  be- 
folk,  apparently  left  without  a  guard,    fore  by  the  Rebels,  and  robbed  oi 


asty-eight  guns  in  the  Yard.  Other  evidence, 
howSTBr,  taken  by  tho  Oonunittee,  goes  to  show- 
quite  conclusively  that  there  were  in  the  Yard 
at  the  time  of  the  evoouatioE  at  least  two  thou- 
sand piecea  of  heavy  ordnance,  of  whicli  about 
three  hanired  were  new  Dahlgren  guns,  and 
the  remainder  were  of  old  pEttema.  Oapttun 
Paulding  walked  about  among  them  on  the  18th 
of  April,  and  estimated  that  there  were  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  Captain  McCauley, 
who  nrast  he  supposed  to  have  had  ample  means 
of  knowledge  on  the  sulgeot,  thinks  there  were 
nearly  three  thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  Mr. 
James  H.  Clements,  a  reliable  and  intelligent 
jnan,  testifies  tliat  he  was  femiliar  with  the 


guns  nt  the  Yard,  and  thinks  he  speake  iidthin 
bounds  when  he  puts  Oie  number  of  them  at 
eighteen  hundred ;  anfl  he  eiplains  very  satis- 
factorily the  discrepancy  between,  the  account 
in  the  Ordnance  bureau  and  the  esljmates  of 
the  witoeases  already  mentioEed,  and  of  otJiers 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  stating  the 
number  of  guns  rarioualy  at  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand.  Upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, th  J  Committoe  are  forced  to  the  condtt- 
sion  that  there  were  sa  roanyaa  two  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  of  all  c^ibers  in  and  about 
the  Yard  at  the  time  of  its  abandonment,  com- 
prising tho  armaments  of  three  line-of-battle 
aliips  and  eeveral  frigates," 
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over  four  tliousand  kegs  of  powder, 
Capt.  McG&alej,  with  all  these  for- 
midable ships  of  war,  cannon,  and 
munitions,  had  seyeral  hundred  good 
and  true  men  under  his  command. 
He  had  received,  some  days  before, 
express  orders  to  send  the  Merrimac 
forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
had  her  fitted  out  for  the  vojE^e, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer Isherwood,  who  was  sent  thither 
from  Washington  on  purpose;  but, 
when  she  was  reported  all  ready  bnt 
hei'  guns,  he  decHned  to  order  them 
on  board — or,  rather,  gave  the  order, 
but  very  soon  countermanded  It — 
excusing  his  vacillation  or  perplexity 
by  his  dread  of  exasperating  the 
Eebels,  and  referring  to  the  reported 
obstructions  sunt  in  tlie  channel, 
which  the  Merrimac,  properly  hand- 
led, would  have  cruslied  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  thus  passed  over  without  a 
cheek  to  her  progre^.  Finally,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  he  gsve  or- 
dei^  to  scuttle  all  the  ships  but  the 
Cumberland,  preparatory  to  flight- 
as  if  tliis  were  not  the  very  course 
to  preserve  them  for  the  future  use 
of  the  Itebela. 

The  steam  frigate  Pawnee,  Capt. 
Hiram  Paulding,  left  "WasJiington  on 
the  evening  of  tlae  19th,  and  arrived, 
at  4  p.  M.  of  the  30th,  abreast  of 
Portress  Monroe,  Here  she  toot  on 
board  Col.  Wai-drop's  regiment  of 
Massachusetts,  volunteers,  450  strong, 
raishig  her  fighting  force  to  some  six 
himdred  men.  She  now  steamed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly  up  the  river  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  she  reached  soon 
after  8  o'clock.  Capt.  Paulding  had 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  directing  him  to  take  com- 
mand   at    N^orfolk,   on    his    arrival 


there,  and  to  act  as  circumstances 
should  dictate ;  biit,  at  all  events,  to 
save  the  public  property  from  falHng 
into  the  hands  of  traitors.  He  found 
the  guns  in  the  Navy  Tard  rendered 
useless  by  Capt.  MeOauley's  orders, 
and  nearly  ah  the  ships  of  war  dis- 
abled^— several  of  them  already  sink- 
ing. AmongtheseuttledwastheMer- 
rimac— alone  worth  all  the  rest— bare- 
ly the  Cumberland  having  been  re- 
served to  bear  away  the  expectant 
fugitives.  StiU,  Capt.  Paulding  might 
have  held  his  position  a  week  against 
all  the  traitors  yet  developed  in  Tir- 
ginia ;  and  that  week  would  have 
brought  at  least  30,000  men  to  his 
aid.  Butj  without  awaiting  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  or  even  the  appearance  of 
a  foe,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  trans- 
fer, with  the  utmost  haste,  hooks,  pa- 
pers, money,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  portable  portions  of  the  public 
property,  to  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Cumberland;  not  even  saving  the 
small  arms,  of  wHch  his  Government 
stood  in  urgent  need.  The  cannon 
he  abandoned  were  (or  had  been)  par- 
tially spiked ;  but  so  inefficiently,  with 
nails,  etc.,  that  they  were  promptly 
and  easily  restored  by  tlie  Eebels  to 
a  serviceable  condition.  The  mus- 
kets, revolvers,  etc.,  were  broken,  and, 
with  great  quantities  of  shot  and  shell, 
thrown  into  the  water.  Several  hours 
were  spent  in  this  work — the  marine 
barracks,  in  the  center  of  the  Yard, 
being  set  on  fire,  about  midnight, 
to  give  Hght  for  its  continuance. 

Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise'  had  accompa- 
nied Capt.  Paulding  from  Washing- 
ton, and  was  detailed  by  him,  on  or 
before  Uieir  arrival,  to  board  the 
Merrimac  and  bring  her  out,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  he  was  accordingly  on  her 


'  Since,  of  the  Kaval  Ordnance  Bureau. 
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deck  at  the  earliest  moment.  He 
found  licr  piutially  Med  witli  water, 
and  rapidly  filling^a  block,  which 
he  threw  fi-om  her  lower  deck  into 
her  hold,  indicating  hy  the  aplasit 
that  the  water  was  already  over  her 
orlop  deck.  He  returned  immedi- 
ately, and  reported  the  fact  to  Capt, 
Paulding,  who  tliereupon  decided  to 
desist  from  further  attempts  to  save 
her,  but  to  mutifate  the  guns  in  the 
Yard,  fire  the  vessels,  ship-honses, 
and  other  structures,  and  blow  up 
the  (stone)  dry  dock.  Some  of  the 
old  and  relatively  worthless  guns 
were  dismantled  by  knocking  off 
their  trunnions ;  but  the  new  Dalil- 
gren  guns  proved  so  tough  that  not 
one  of  tliem  was  or  could  thus  be 
rendered  usele^.  Capt.  Paulding 
now  recalled  the  order  he  had  given 
Lieut.  Wise  to  blow  up  the  dry  dock, 
and  ordered  trains  to  be  laid  iuateadj 
60  that,  at  a  signal,  the  ships  might 
be  fired.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
but  the  previous  partial  submersion 
of  the  ships,  under  Capt.  McCauley's 
unaccountable  order  to  ecirttle  thera, 
of  course  prevented  their  destruction. 
Thus,  when  tlie  Plymouth  was  reached 
in  its  turn  by  Lieut.  Wise,  she  had 
sunk  below  her  upper  deck,  so  flood- 
ing the  train  tliat  it  could  not  be 
fired,  Lieut.  Wise,  who  narrowly  es- 
caped with  a  scorching  from  the  in- 
conceivably rapid  combustion  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Menimac,  when 
he  fired  his  train  while  on  board  of 
her,  puUed  down  the  channel  in  his 
small  boat  after  the  escaping  vessels, 
and  got  on  board  the  Pawnee  below 
Craney  Island,  when  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  her  way.  The  Pawnee,  tow- 
ing the  Cumberland,  moved  slowly 
down  the  river  at  4  A.  m.  (high  tide), 
brilliantly  lighted  on  their  course  by 


the  remaining  vessels  and  all  the 
combustible  property  left  behind. 
The  Cumberland,  drawing  seventeen 
feet  of  water,  grounded  in  passing  one 
of  the  vessels  sunt  in  the  channel,  but 
was  got  oS',  an  hour  or  two  aftei'ward, 
uninjured.  !No  molestation  was  of- 
fered them  by  the  Rebels,  who,  very 
naturally,  thought  themselves  fortun- 
ate in  so  easily  obtaining  possession  of 
what  was  left  behind.  Most  of  the 
vessels  were  desti'oyed ;  but  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  best  of  them  all,  though 
badly  burned  above  the  water-line, 
was  saved  by  the  Rebels,  and,  in  due 
time,  metamorphosed  into  the  iron- 
clad Virginia,  with  which  such  mem- 
orable havoc  was  wrought  in  Hamp- 
ton Koads.  A  crowd  from  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  burst  into  the  Yard, 
so  soon  as  our  shija  had  fairly  depart- 
ed, and  saved  for  the  uses  of  treason 
whatever  they  could,  including  the 
dry  dock,  which  had  been  mined,  but 
not  fired,  and  was  readily  filled  with 
water.  At  6  o'clock,  a  volunteer 
company  had  taken  formal  po^ession 
in  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  raised 
lier  flag  over  the  ruins,  By  7,  the 
woi'k  of  unspiking  cannon  had  com- 
menced ;  and,  by  9,  several  guns  had 
been  planted  along  the  dock,  where 
they  might  serve  in  resisting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Yankees  under  some  more 
intrepid  leader  than  he  who  liad  just 
slunk  away.  It  was  said  that  Gen, 
Taliaferro  was  drunk  throughout  the 
night,  and  was  with  difficulty  aroused 
at  6  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  all 
was  over.  Two  officers  of  the  Paw- 
nee, who  were  left  to  fire  tlie  Kavy 
Yard,  were  cut  off  or  bewildered  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  conflagration, 
and  compelled  to  cross,  by  skiff,  to 
l^^orfolk,  where  they  ivore  instantly 
taken  prisoners,     No  lives  were  lost. 
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Thus  ended  the  most  shameful,  cow- 
ardly, disastrous  performanee  that 
Btains  the  annals  of  tho  American 
Navy," 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Union 
delegates  to  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion left  it  directly  after  the  parage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  feeling 
that  tliey  had  no  longer  any  business 
in  such  company.  The  residue  pro- 
ceeded, in  utter  contempt  of  their 
own  vote  directing  the  submission  of 
the  act  to  the  people,  to  adopt  and 
ratify  the  Confederate  Constitution ; 
and  to  enter  °  into  a  convention  with 
the  Confederacy,  through  A.  H,  Ste- 
phens, whereby  all  the  public  prop- 
erty, naval  stores,  munitions  of  war, 
etc  ,  acquiied  bj  their  Stite  at  'Nor- 
folk and  elsewhere,  fiom  the  United 


States,  were  turned  over  to  said  Con- 
and  it  was  i^eed  tliat 


"the  whole  military  force  and  military 
operations,  offenave  aad  defensive,  of  said 
Commonweal  til,  ia  the  impending  conflict 
with  tho  United  States,  Bhall  be  under  the 
chief  control  and  direction,  of  the  President 
of  said  Confederate  Statea,  npon  the  same 
principles,  hasia,  and  footing,  aa  if  said  Com- 
monwealth were  now,  and  during  the  inter- 
val, a  memher  of  siud  Confederacy." 

This  agreement' was  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  Convention  on  the 
25th;  although,  so  early  as  April 
20th,  the  naovement  of  Confederate 
troops,  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  to  Hichmond,  had 
commenced.  The  treaty  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  negotiated 
by  Vice-President  Stephens  did  not, 
therefore,  inaugurate  that  movement ; 
it  could  but  regulate  and  perhaps 
augment  it. 


'  It  IS  imposBiHfl  to  mterpret  tlie  course  of 
many  o&cers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  fn  tliia  and 
similar  emtrgenciea,  save  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  in  doubt  aa  to  whether  they 
oi^ht,  aa  loyal  men,  to  stand  ty  the  'Black  Re- 
publican' rulers  who  had  just  been  invested  with 
power  at  "Washington  or  side  with  the  militant 
champions  of  that  Slave  Power  which  had  aome- 
how  become  confounded,  in  their  not  very  lucad 
or  intelligent  conceptions,  with  the  Constitation 
and  the  Union.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
their  indecision  or  poaiUanimity  potently  aided 
to  crush  out  the  UnioniBni  of  the  South,  and 
came  very  near  wracking  the  Union  ii^elf.  Mr. 
Hale's  Report,  already  cited,  saya ; 

f'  The  aid  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  workmen  in  the  Yard,  and  other  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  introduce  it  as  an  element  in  the  decision 
of  this  question.  During  the  closing  days  of  the 
United  States  authority  at  Norfolk,  the  revolt 
had  acquired  such  strength,  momentum,  and  oon- 
fldence,  that  perhaps  no  material  assistance  of. 
this  kind  was  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  proper 
to  remark,  however,  tliat  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  that  at  least  a  major- 
ity of  the  citiiens  of  both  Horiblk  and  Ports- 
mouth were  on  the  side  of  the  tlmon,  and  would 
have  been  warmly  and  openly  so  had  the  Qov- 
emmant  shown  a  strong  hand  and  a  timely  deter- 
^  defend  itself.  An  election  fin-  maytrr 
d  in  Fortsmmdh  a  fsw  days  j^N-evions  !    " 


sjijyeiiifer,  at  which  the  Uhion  cavdakiie  was  Reeled 
by  am,  ovemihelmiiig  majority.  A  voluntary  mili- 
tary association,  considerable  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, was  formed  in  Norfolk  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  Yard 
against  the  insurgents,  proffered  their  services, 
and  offered  such  tests  of  their  fidelity  as  should 
have  at  once  secured  their  acceptance  by  tiie  au- 
thorities of  the  Yard.  How  suicidal  a  policy  was 
piursued,  all  know  and  remember.  The  Govern- 
ment eshibited  such  utter  feebleness  and  irresolu- 
tion, and  the  enemy  so  much  vigor  and  flerce  pur- 
pose, unencumbered  by  scruples  of  any  kind,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  frUndsof  the  Union,  find- 
ing tliemaelves  unsupported  by  the  Government 
they  were  ansioua  to  serve  and  protect,  should 
fin^y  yield  to  the  tempest  of  treason  and  pas- 
don  surging  around  them,  and  find,  in  a  compul- 
sory submission  and  in  silence,  at  least  a  refuge 
&Dm  the  insults  and  outri^s  of  a  farooioua  rev- 
olutionary mob.  ^  But,  so  irrepre^ible  was  tlio 
loyal  feeling  of  many  of  the  citjaens  of  ITorfoUt, 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April,  they 
greeted  the  arrival  of  Hie  "PauBnea"  at  the  <^k  mih 
cheer  on  cheer,  under  the  supposition  that  she  had 
come  to  reeoforce  and  hold  the  Yard,  and  bring 
tliem  deliverance  from  the  perils  anddJBlionorofa 
war  against  tliat  Union  which  they  loved.  That 
hope  was  cruelly  disappointed  by  tlie  hasty  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Yiri ;  and  the  Government 
afforded  the  loyal  men  at  Norfolk — aa,  indeed, 
everywhere  else  at  that  time— every  possible  i 


nfore 
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A  complete  reign  of  terror  had,  by 
this  time,  been  established  tbrough- 
oat  Eastern  or  Old  Virginia,  Immi- 
grants from  Free  States  were  hunted 
out  on  suspicion  of  Unionism,  un- 
1^3  they  chose  to  enlist  at  onco  in 
the  Rebel  anny ;  and  only  the  most 
^^olent  and  obstreperous  sympathy 
with  Secession  could  save  them  from 
personal  outrage.  Appeals  from  those 
.  who  had  formerly  figured  as  inflexi- 
ble Unionists  were  circulated  through 
the  journals,  calling  upon  all  true 
Yirginians  to  stand  by  the  action 
of  their  State,  and  thereby  preserve 
her  from  the  horrors  of  an  intestine 
war.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart— a 
leadingWhig  of  other  days, an  eminent 
member  of  Congress,  afterwai'd  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Fillmore— who  had  been  elected  to 
the  Convention  as  a  Unionist  from 
the  strong  Whig  county  of  Augusta, 
and  had  oppceed  Secession  to  the  last, 
now  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Stminton 
Spectator,  maiutaining  this  position : 

"In  my  jadgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
good  citJzens  to  atarnd  Tty  fhe  aetion  of  the 
State.  It  is  no  time  for  oriminatioa  or  i-e- 
erimination.  We  canriot  stop  now  to  inquire 
who  broaghfc  the  troubles  upon  ns,  or  why. 
It  is  enough  to  know  tliat  they  are  upon  na ; 
and  we  muat  meet  them  like  men.  We  must 
Btand  shoulder  to  shonlder.  Our  State  is 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  we  mast  repel 
it  as  best  we  can.  The  only  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  present  a,  united  front.  If  we 
show  divisions  among  onraelvea,  the  enemy 
will  be  enconrBiged  by  them,  and  may  make 
them,  the  pretext  for  sending  armies  into  our 
borders  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
hands  of  the  disaffected.  Our  true  policy, 
than,  is  to  attiad  together  as  one  man  in  the 
honr  of  danger,  and  leave  our  family  feuds 
to  lie  adjusted  after  the  contest  is  over." 

To  the  same  effect,  but  a  HtUe 
more  boldly,  Mr,  James  M,  Mason, 
late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  To  [/«  EtlUof  afthe  V/iacliester  VirgiaUm : 

"  The  question  lias  been  frequently  put  to 
me—'  What  position  will  Virginia  occupy, 


should  the  OrdinaiiCQ  «t  Secession  be  re- 
jected by  the  peopld  at  the  approaching 
election?'  And  the  frequency  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  an  excuse  for  giving  publicity 
to  the  answer, 

"  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  withdrew 
the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  Union,  with 
all  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
separation.  It  annulled  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  and  absolved  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  from  all  obligations  and 
obedience  to  Uiern. 

■'Hence,  it  follows,  if  this  Ordinance  be 
rqected  by  the  people,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia will  remain  in  IJie  Union,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  will  i-enuun  bound  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
obedience  to  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  wil!  be  fully  and  rigtffully 
enforced  against  them. 

"It  follows,  of  course,  tliat,  in  this  war 
now  carried  on  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  seceding  States, 
Virginia  mast  imraadiately  ehangesides,  and, 
under  the  orders  of  that  Government,  turn 
her  arms  against  her  Southern  Bisters. 

"  From  this,  there  can  be  no  escape.  As 
a  member  of  the  Union,  all  her  resources 
of  men  and  money  will  be  at  once  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

"Again:  for  mutual  defense, immediately 
after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  passed,  a 
treaty  or  'military  league'  was  formed  by 
the  Qonvention  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  with  the  Confederate  States  of 
the  South,  by  which  the  latter  were  hound 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  our  State  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Fedei'al  Government.  And 
we  have  now  in  Virginia,  at  Harper's  FeiTy 
and  at  Norfolk,  iu  face  of  the  common  tije, 
several  thousands  of  the  gallant  sous  of 
Soutli  Carolina,  of  Alabama,  of  Louisiana, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  who  hastened  to 
fnlffll  the  covenant  they  made,  and  are  ready 
and  eager  to  lay  down  their  lives,  side  by 
side  with  our  sons,  in  defense  of  the  soil  of 
Virginia. 

"If  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  r^ected, 
not  only  will  tliia  '  militaiy  league '  be  an- 
nulled, hut  it  will  have  been  made  a  trap  to 
inveigle  onr  generous  defenders  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

"  Virginia  remaining  in  the  Union,  duty 
and  loyalty  to  her  obligations  to  the  Union 
will  require  that  those  Southern  forces  shall 
not  be  peraiitted  to  leave  the  State,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  do 
so  will  be  gnilty  of  treason,  and  be  justly 
dealt  with  as  traitors. 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  con- 

and  giving  tliem  aid'  as  in  levying  w 
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"  If  it  be  asted— '  What  are  tbose  to  do, 
who,  in  their  consoiences,  oannot  vote  to 
separate  Vii^ioia  fi-om  the  United  States?' — 
the  answer  is  simple  and  plain :  Honor  and 
duty  alike  require  that  they  should  not  vote 
on  the  question ;  4/'  th&^  retain  such  opinions, 
thev  miMt  LBiYK  TUB  State. 

"None  can  donbt  or  question  the  tmth 
of  what  I  have  written ;  and  none  can  vote 
agwnst  the  Ordinance  of  Seoession,  who  do 
not  thereby  (whether  ignorantly  or  other- 
wise) ¥ote  to  place  himself  and  his  State  in 
the  position  I  have  indicated.     J.  M.  Masok. 

"  Wiadieatei;  Va.,  May  16,  ISBl." 

TTiider  the  influence  of  sueh  incul- 
cations, backed  by  corresponding  ac- 
tion, the  more  conspicuous  Unionists 
being  hnnted  out,  and  the  greater 
number  silenced  and  paralyzed,  the 
election  was  a  perfect  farce,'  through- 
out both  Eastern  and  South- Western 
Virginia.  Even  Alexandria — always, 
hitherto,  strongly  Union — gave  but 
106  Union  votes  to  over  900  Seces- 
sion ;  while  in  lower  Virginia  scarce- 
ly a  Union  vote  was  polled.  Thus, 
when  the  conspiratoi-s  came  to  an- 
nounce the  result,  they  reported  that, 
indnding  the  votes  taken  in  camp, 
135,960  had  been  cast  for  Secession 
to  20,373  for  the  Union ;  but  they 
signilieantly  added  that  this  did  not 
include  the  vote  of  several  Western 
counties,  which  were  in  such  a  state 
of  confusion  that  no  returns  there- 
from had  been  received  I 

Korth- Western  Virginia,  including 
more  than  a  third  of  the  gec^apbi- 
cal  area  of  the  State,  with  from  one- 
fitth  to  one-fourth  of  its  white  popu- 
lation, had,  for  many  years,  chafed 
Tinder  the  sway  of  the  slaveholding  oli- 


in  the  East.  Repeated  strug- 
gles respecting  bases  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment, of  taxation,  etc.,  and  on 
questions  of  internal  improvement, 
had  clearly  indicated  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  East  and  the 
West  was  founded  in  natural  causes, 
and  could  not  be  compromised  nor 
overcome.  When  opportunity  pre- 
sented, the  West  had  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  tlie  perpetuation  of 
Slavery,  but  still  more  earnestly 
t^ainst  the  subordination  of  all  her 
interests  and  rights  to  the  incessant 
exactions  of  tlie  Slave  Power ;  though 
her  ruling  politicians  and  presses  were 
usually  held  in  subjection  to  the  domi- 
nant interest  by  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  East.  Her  people  had 
but  to  look  across  the  Ohio,  whereto 
their  streams  tended  and  their  sur- 
plus produce  was  sent,  to  convince 
them  that  theii  connection  with  the 
Old  Dominion  was  unfortunate  and 
injurious. 

Ten  years  prior  to  this,  Muscoe  E. 
H.  Gamett,'  a  leading  politician  of 
Old  Virginia,  writing  privately  to  his 
friend  and  compatriot,  William  H. 
Trescott,'  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
sounded  him  witli  regard  to  the  aid 
to  be  expected  from  Virginia,  in  case 
South  Carolina  should  then  secede 
from  the  Union,  had  responded  '°  as 
follows : 

"  I  believe  thoroughly  in  oiu  own  theories, 
and  that)  if  Ohailestoa  did  not  grow  quite  so 
fast  in  her  trade  with  other  States,  yet  the 
relief  from  Federal  tH,sation  would  vastly 


'  The  LrmisvSle  Jowmil  of  June  1st,  aaid : 
"The  vote  of  Virginia  last  week  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Secessioa  was  a  perfect  mockery.  The 
State  was  fuh  of  troops  &om  other  Slates  of  the 
Confederacy;  while  all  the  Virgiuia  SeceBaioniscs, 
banded  in  military  companies,  were  scattered  in 
various  places  to  overawe  the  friends  of  Union 
or  drive  them  from  the  polls.  The  Richmond 
Convention,  in  addition  to  other  acta  of  Hstirpa- 
lion,  provided  that  polls  should  be  opened  in  iH 


the  military  encampments,  besides  the  ordinary 
voting  places.  *  *  *  Ho  man  voted  against 
Secewion  on  Thursday  last  but  at  the  peril  of 
being  lynched  or  arrested  as  an  incendiary 
dsngerousto  the  State." 

'Democratic  representatiro  in  Ooi^ress  from 
3357  toISel;  since  Ihen,  in  the  Rebel  Congress. 

'Assistant  Sec'ry  of  State  under  E 

'°  Eiciimond,  May  3,  1851. 
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stimulate  your  prosperity.  If  so,  the  prea- 
Uge  of  tie  TTnion  wonld  be  destroyed,  and 
yon  would  be  the  nncleus  for  a  Southern 
confederation  at  no  distant  day.  But  I  do 
not  doubt,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  that  the  Federal  &oTemment  would 
use  force,  beginning  with  the  form  most 
embarrassing  to  yoii,  and  least  calculated  to 
esoite  sympathy :  I  Tnean  a  naval  blockade, 
la  that  eyent,  could  yon  withstand  the  re- 
action of  feeling  which  the  suffering  com- 
merce of  OharleBton  would  probably  mani- 
fest? Would  you  not  lose  that  in  which 
jour  strength  consists,  the  union  of  your 
people!  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  an 
opinion;  1  only  ask  the  qaeatiou.  If  you 
force  this  blockade,  aud  bring  the  Gktvern- 
ment  to  direct  force,  the  feeling  in  Virginia 
would  be  very  great.  I  trust  in  God  it 
would  bring  her  to  your  idd.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me  to  deceive  you  by  speaking 
certainly.  I  cannot  express  the  deep  morti- 
fication I  have  felt  at  her  course  this  winter. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  course  of  the 
Legislatme  i?  a  t^  r  expicsion  of  the  popn- 
lar  feeling  In  the  East  at  lea.  t,  the  great 
majoiity  believe  in  the  right  ot  Secession, 
and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Oai-o- 
hna  m  oppos  tion  to  measures  which  they 
r^aid  as  she  does  But  the  west — West- 
em  Virgin  a^— tliei-e  is  the  rub !  Only 
60,000  slives  to  494,000  wiiites  '  "When  I 
consider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argument 
which  we  have  heard  iu  this  body,"  I  cannot 
but  regard  with  the  greatest  fear,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Virginia  would  astust  Carolina 
in  snob  an  issue." 

Mr.  Garnett  had  clearly  and  truly 
foreseen  that  "Western  Virginia  must 
necessarily  constitute  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  Secession, 
The  forty-two  counties  which  now 
compose  the  State  of  West  Yirginia, 
had,  in  1860,  a  free  population  of 
849,643,  with  only  12,771  slaves,  or 
but  one  slave  to  nearly  thirty  white 
persons ;  and  even  this  small  number 
of  slaves  were,  in  good  part,  held  in 
the  eoimties  of  Greenbrier,  Honroe 
and  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  south- 
ern verge  of  the  new  State,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  adhering  to  old  Vir- 
ginia in  the  struggle  for  Disunion. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  people 

"Mr.  Gamett  counts  the  Valley  (Shenandoah,) 
aa  a  portion  of  "Western  Virginia. 


were  not,  and  could  not  be,  disposed 
to  divide  the  liepublie,  and  place 
themselves  on  the  most  exposed  and 
defenseless  frontier  of  a  far  smaller 
and  weaker  nation,  in  the  inter^t, 
and  for  the  supplied  benefit,  of  human 
Slavery,  And  yet  this  enormons 
sacrifice  was  required  of  them  by  the 
slaveholding  conspiracy,  which,  since 
it  could  not  hope  to  win  them  by 
persuasion,  was  preparing  to  subject 
them  to  its  sway  by  force  of  arms : 
and  it  wf^  a  secret  condition  of  the 
adhesion  of  Virginia  to  the  Confed- 
eracy that  her  territorial  area  was,  in 
no  case,  to  be  curtailed  by  any  treaty 
of  peace  that  might  ultimately  be 
made  with  the  Union, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accession 
of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy  had 
rendered  a  peaceful  concession  of 
Southern  independence  a  moral,  and 
well  nigh  a  geographical,  impossibil- 
ity. West  Virginia — but  more  espe- 
cially tliat  long,  naiTow  strip,  strange- 
ly interposed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  (locally  designated  "  The 
Panhandle,")  could  not  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Union  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  still  further  nar 
tional  disintegration.  For  this  "  Pan- 
handle" stretches  northerly  to  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  nearly 
severing  the  old  from  the  new  Free 
States,  and  becoming,  in  the  event  of 
its  possession  by  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power,  a  means  of  easily  interposing 
a  military  force  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them.  If 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  could 
have  consented  to  surrender  their 
brethren  of  "West  Virginia  to  their 
common  foes,  they  could  not  have 
relinquished  their  ten-itory  without 

''Mr.  a.  was  then  a  memijer  of  a  Virginia 
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consenting  to  their  own  ultimate  dis- 
ruption and  ruin.  West  Virginia  was 
tlins  the  true  key-stone  of  tiie  Union 
arch. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennesbee, 
■wilich  assembled  at  Nashville  January 
7th,  1861,  and  elected  Breckinridge 
Democrats  for  officers  in  both  Houses, 
had,  on  the  19th,  decided  to  call  a 
State  Convention,  subject  to  a  TOte 
of  the  people.  That  vote  was  taken 
early  in  March ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the 
result  was  officially  proclaimed  as 
follows:  for  the  Union  91,803;  for 
Disunion  34,749 ;  Union  majority 
67,054.  Several  counties  did  not 
render  their  returns ;  and  it  was  said 
that  their  vote  would  reduce  the 
Union  majority  to  something  over 
50,000 ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Seces- 
sionists was  admitted  to  be  complete 
and  overwhelming. 

Still,  the  conspirators  for  Disunion 
kept  actively  plotting  and  mining; 
and,  by  means  of  secret  societies,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  sedi- 
tion, believed  themselves  steadily 
gaining.  They  had  no  hope,  how- 
ever, of  hurling  their  State  into  the 
vortex  of  treason,  save  on  the  back 
of  an  excitement  raised  by  actual 
collision  and  bloodshed.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter, 
though  the  Governor  and  a  majoritj- 
of  the  Legislature  were  fully  in  their 
interest,  they  remained  a  powerless 
minority  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  of  that  bombard- 
ment was  received,  and  the  excite- 
ment created  by  it  was  at  its  higlit, 
the  leaders  of  the  '  consenrative'  or 
Union  party  were  beguiled  into  a 
fatal  error.  On  the  18th,  they  issxied 
from  Tfashville  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  wherein,  after  glan- 
31 


eing  at  the  leading  events  which  liad 
just  occurred  on  the  seaboard,  they 
proceeded  to  say : 


13  called  upon  hj  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  two  regiments ;  and  the  State 
has,  through  her  Eseeutive,  refaaed  to  com- 
ply with  the  call.  This  refusal  of  onr  State 
we  folly  approve.  We  commend  tlie  wis- 
dom, the  justice,  and  the  humanity,  of  the 
reftisal.  We  unqualifiedly  disapprove  o£, 
secession,  hotli  as  n  oonetitational  right,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  existing  eyils ;  we  equally 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  reference  to  the  seceded  States.  But, 
while  we,  without  qualification,  condemn 
the  policy  of  coercion,  as  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  forever,  and  to  dissolve  it  in 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-dtizens,  and  regard 
it  as  safEcient  to  jastity  the  Stnte  in  refasing 
her  aid  to  the  &OTernment,  in  its  attempt 
to  suppress  the  revolution  in  the  sooeded 
States,  we  do  not  think  it  our  duty,  consider- 
ing her  position  in  the  Uaion,  and  ia  view 
of  the  great  question  of  the  peace  of  our  dis- 
tifioted  country,  to  take  ades  against  the 
GoTernment.  Tennessee  has  wronged  no 
State  nor  citizen  of  this  Uniou.  Shohas  vio- 
late! the  rights  of  no  State,  north  or  south. 
She  has  been  loyal  to  all  where  loyalty  was 
dae.  She  has  not  hrought  on  this  war  by  any 
act  of  hers.  Shehas  tried  every  means  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it.  She  now  stands  ready 
to  do  any  tiring  within  her  reach  to  atop  it. 
And  she  ought,  as  we  think,  to  deeline  join- 
ing either  party.  For,  in  so  doing,  she 
would  at  once  teiminate  her  grand  mission 
83  peace-maker  hetween  the  States  of  the 
South  and  the  General  Government.  Nay, 
more :  the  almost  iaeTitable  result  would 
be  iJie  transfer  of  the  war  within  lier  own 
borders ;  the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  i-econoili- 
ation ;  and  the  deluging  of  the  State  witii 
the  blood  of  her  own  people. 

"  The  present  duty  of  Tennessee  is  to 
maintain  a  position  of  independence — taking 
sides  with  the  Union  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  against  all  assailants,  wTiether  from 
the  Nortli  or  the  South.  Her  position  should 
be  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  her  soil  from 
the  hostile  tread  of  any  party. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  future 
of  Tennessee,  in  connection  with  the  other 
States,  or  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  future  purposes  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  impending  war. 
But,  should  a  purpose  be  developed  by  the 
Governmentof  overrunning  and  subjugating 
our  brethren  of  the  seceded  States,  we  say, 
unequivocally,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  t^ie 
State  to  resist  at  ail  hazards,  at  any  cost, 
and  iy  anns,  any  such  purpose  or  atiempt 
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And,  to  meet  any  and  all  emergencies,  she 
onglit  to  be  falhj  armed  ;  acd  we  would  re- 
BpectfuUy  csul  upon  the  authorities  of  tlie 
State  to  proceed  at  oaoe  to  the  accomphsli- 
laent  of  this  object. 

"Let  Tennessee,  then,  prepare  thorough- 
ly and  eflioieutly  for  coming  events.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  her,  aa  speedily  aa  she  can, 
iold  a  conference  with  her  sister  slaveliold- 
ing  States  yet  in  the  Union,  for  the  purpose 
ofdevising  plans  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  tlie  land.  Fellow-citizena  of  Ten- 
nessee I  we  entreat  you  to  bring  jom-selves 
Tip  to  the  magttitude  of  the  crisis.  Look  in 
lie  face  impending  calamitJes  I  Oivil  war— 
what  is  it !  The  bloodiest  and  dajkest  pages 
of  history  answer  this  qnestion.  To  avert 
this,  who  would  not  give  his  time,  his  talents, 
his  untiring  energy — his  ail  t  There  may  be 
jet  time  to  aceomplish  every  thing.  Let  us 
not  despair.  The  Border  Slave  States  may 
prevent  this  civil  war :  and  why  shall  they 
not  do  it !" 

Of  course,  tlieee  gentlemen  -were, 
though  unconsciously,  on  the  high 
Toad  to  open  treason,  whither  they 
all  arrived  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
■weeks.  How  they  saved  their  State 
ffoni  the  woes  of  civil  war,  and  pre- 
served her  soil  from  the  tread  of  hos- 
tile armies,  is  already  well  known. 
Of  the  many  who  weakly,  culpably 
allowed  tliemaelvee  to  be  beguiled  or 
hurled  into  complicity  in  the  crime 
of  dividing  and  destroying  their  coun- 
try, there  is  no  name  whereon  will 
rest  a  deeper,  darker  stigma  than 
that  of  John  Bell. 

Conservatism  having  thus  bound 
itself  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  its  fet- 
tered and  helpless  form  at  the  feet  of 
rampant,  aggressive  treason,  the  re- 
sult was  inevitable.  An  emissary 
fi'om  the  Confederate  traitors,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  W.  Hilliard,"  of 
Alabama,  forthwith  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  Legislature  secretly 
adopted"  a  resolve  that  the  Governor 
might  or  should  appoint  "  three  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Tennessee 
to  enter  into  a  military  league  with 


■"  Formerly  a  Whig  m 


!r  of  Congress. 


the  authorities  of  the  OoHfedcrate 
States,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
such  other  elaveholding  Statte  aa 
may  wish  to  enter  into  it ;  having  in 
view  the  protection  and  defense  of 
the  entire  South  against  the  war 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  against 
it,"  The  Governor  appointed  as 
such  Oommi^ioners  Me^rs.  Qnstavus 
A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W.  Totten, 
and  Washington  Barrow ;  who  lost 
no  time  in  framing  a  Convention 
"  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Confederate  States  of  America," 
whereof  the  vital  provisions  ai-e  as 
follows : 

"First:  Until  the  said  State  shall  bo- 
come  amember  of  said  Oonfederacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oonstitutiona  of  both  powei's,  ihs 
whole  military  force  amdmilita/ry  operations, 
offeihgioe  and  defentiee,  qfiiaiA  State,  in  the 
impending  eonfAet  wi(A  tlte  United  States, 
shallie  imder  the  chief  control  and  dk-ection 
of  iAe  Gtmfeierate  States,  upon  the  same 
basis,  principles  and  footii^,  ea  if  said  State 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  mem- 
ber of  siiid  Confederacy,  Said  force,  to- 
getlier  with  those  of  tlie  Confederate  States, 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  common  defense. 

"Second:  The  State  of  Tennessee  will, 
upon  becoming  a  member  of  said  Confeder- 
acy, under  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
said  Confederate  States,  if  the  same  sliall 
occur,  twm  over  to  said  Oonfed&rate  States 
all  the  puiUo  property,  naval  stores  and 
munitions  of  war,  of  which  she  may  then 
be  in  posseaaon,  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confed- 
eracy have  done  in  like  oases." 

This  convention — concluded  on  the 
7th — was  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, still  in  secret  session,  and  rati- 
fied :  in  Senate,  Yeas  14 ;  Nays  6 ; 
absent  or  not  voting,  5.  In  the  House, 
Yeas  43 ;  Nays  15 ;  alKent  or  not 
voting,  18.  This  Legislature  had,  on 
theprecedingday,p^8ed  an  ordinance 
of  Secession,  whereof  the  first  two,  and 
most  essential,  articles  are  as  follows : 

"  First:    We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 

"May  1,  13G1. 
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36,  waiving  an  expresdon  of  opinion 
as  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  Beoession,  bnt 
agsertinfE  the  right,  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  to  ^ter,  reform  or  abolish  our 
form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  we 
think  proper,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  all 
the  laws  and  or<Unaacea  by  which  the  State 
of  Tennessee  became  a  member  of  the  I'ede- 
thI  Union  of  tbe  United  States  of  America 
are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  that 
all  obligations  on  oar  part  be  withdrawn 
therefrom ;  and  we  do  hereby  resume  all  the 
rights,  functions  and  powers,  which,  by  any 
of  said  laws  and  ordinances,  were  conveyed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
absolve  ourselves  from  ail  the  obligations, 
restraints  and  duties,  incurred  thereto ;  and 
do  hereby  lienceforth  become  a  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent  State. 

"Seeond:  We,  furthermore,  declare  and 
ordain  that  Artiole  10,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Oonstitntion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  requires  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Oonstitation 
of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  all  parts 
of  the  OoDstitutioa  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
making  citizenship  of  tlie  United  States  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  recognizing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  this  State,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, abrogated  and  annulled." 

This  Ordinance,  witt  a  pendant 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Confederate  Constitution,  was  nomi- 
nally submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of 
the  State,  to  be  talcen  on  the  8th  of 
June  ensuing ;  but  such  a  submission, 
after  "  all  the  public  property,  naval 
stores  and  munitions  of  war"  and  the 
whole  "  military  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  said  State," 
were  placed  "  under  the  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Contederate  States,"  was,  of  coui^e, 
a  farce." 


The  network  of  railroads  checker- 
ing the  State,  and  especially  the  great 
line  connecting  Virginia,  through 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  with  the 
Cotton  States,  was  instantly  covered 
with  Rebel  soldiers,  and  all  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression,  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  completely  crushed  out. 
Grov.  Harris,  on  the  24th  of  June,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  vote  of  the  8th  had  resulted  as 


SiparaUon. 

East  Tennessee. .. .     14,780  32,&23 

MidiUe    "        ....     58,265  8,198 

"West       "        ....     29,13T  6,117 

Military  Campe 2,741  (none) 

Total 104,&18  47,338 

But  a  Convention  of  the  people 
of  East  Tennessee — a  region  wherein 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Union 
sentiment  still  commanded  some  de- 
gree of  freedom  for  Unionists — held 
at  Greenville  on  the  17th,  and  where- 
in thirty-one  counties  were  represent- 
ed by  delegates,  adopted  a  declaration 
of  grievances,  wherein  they  say : 

"  We,  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  again 
assembled  in  a  Convention  of  our  delegates, 
make  the  following  declaration  in  addition 
to  that  heretofore  promulgated  by  us  at 
Knoxville,  on  the  30th  and  81st  days  of  May 

"So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  election  held 
in  this  State  on  the  8th  day  of  the  present 
mouth  was  free,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in 
no  part  of  the  State,  other  than  East  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  Jailer  portion  of  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  no  speeches  or  discussions 
in  favor  of  the  Union  were  permitted." 
Union  papers  were  not  allowed  to  circulate. 
Measures  were  taken,  in  some  parts  of  West 
Tennessee,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  which  allow  folded  tickets,  to  have 


■*  The  Louisville  Jbumai  of  May  13th,  said; 

"The  spirit  of  Secession  appears  to  have 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  Tennessee. 
Certainly,  the  fell  spirit  has,  as  yat,  reached  no 
higher  point  of  outrageous  tyranny  The  whole 
of  tie  late  proceedir^  in  Tennessee  has  been  as 
gross  am  outrage  as  ever  was  perpetrated  by 
the  worst  tyrant  of  all  the  earth.  The  whole 
Secession  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  has  been  lawless,  violent  and 


tiiiQultuons.  The  pretense  of  submitting  the 
Ordinanca  of  Seceaaion  to  the  vote  of  tlie  people 
of  the   State,  after  placing  her  military  power 


at  the  < 
command  of  the  Confederate  S 
authority  from  tlie  people,  is  a 
lent  a  mockery  of  popular  rigl 
mind  could  invent." 


and  under  the 
ites  witlioutaoj 

bitter  and  inso- 
B  as  tlie  human 


"  An  attempt,  a  sliort  Hme  before  the  election. 
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ike  ballots  numbered  in  such  manner  as  to 
mark  and  CKpoae  the  Union  voters,  A  Dia- 
nnion  paper,  The  Nashville  Gasette,  in  arg- 
ing  tlie  people  to  vote  an  open  ticket,  de- 
clared that '  a  thief  takes  a  yocket-book  or 
effects  an  entrance  into  forbidden  places  by 
stealthy  means — ft  toi-y,  in  voting,  usually 
adopts  pretty  much  the  same  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. Disnnionists,  in  many  places,  had 
chaise  of  the  polls;  and  Union  men,  when 
Totiag,  were  deaonnced  ss  Lineolnitea  and 
Abolitionists.  The  unanimity  of  the  votes 
ia  many  large  counties,  where,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Union  sentiment  was  so 
strong,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Union 
men  were  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  tlie 
military  Iftw,  and  the  still  greater  tyi-anny 
of  a  corrupt  and  subsidized  press.  *  *  * 
Volunteers  were  allowed  to  vote  in  and  out 
ef  the  State,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  moment  the  election 
waa  over,  and  before  any  detailed  statement 
of  the  vote  in  the  different  counties  had 
been  published,  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  the  result,  it  -was  exultingly 
prodaimed  that  Separation  had  been  carried 
by  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  votes.  This 
was  to  prepare  the  public  mind,  to  enable 
the  Seoessiouiats  to  hold  possession  of  the 
State,  though  they  should  be  in  a  minority. 
The  final  resnlt  is  to  be  announced  by  ft  Dis- 
union Governor,  whose  esistence  depends 
upon  the  success  of  Secession;  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  by  law  for  an  examination,  of 
the  vote  by  disinterested  persons,  or  even  for 
contesting  the  election.  For  t):ese  and  other 
causes,  we  do  not  regard  the  result  of  the 
dection  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  freemen  of  Tennessee."  " 

The  people  of  East  Tenneasee— -a 
moimt.ainous,  p^toral  region,  like 
New  Hampsliire  or  the  Tyrol,  where- 
in Slavery  never  had  and  never  could 
have  any  suhstantial  foothold — she 
having  about   one   slave  to  twenty 


freemen  — earnestly  petitioned  and 
entreated  permission  to  remain  in 
the  Union ;  and,  if  the  residue  of  the 
State  wei-e  resolved  to  go  oat,  then 
they  asked  of  it  to  he  set  off  and 
qnit-elaimed,  so  that  they  might  en- 
joy "  the  right,  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  our  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  we  see  proper,"  which 
the  legislators  of  their  State,  in  their 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  had  solemnly 
asserted.  But  they  were  at  once  given 
to  understand  that  this  could  not  be 
granted.  The  right  : 
recognized  by  the  ' 
inhering  in  all  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union,  not  in  those  who  essayed 
to  preserve  or  adhere  to  it.  So  East 
Tennessee — isolated  from  her  natural 
allies  by  the  shameful  neutrality  of 
Kentucky — was  ruthlessly  trampled 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Rebellion, 
Her  bolder  Unionists  were  shot  down 
like  wolves,  or  hung  by  scores  like 
sheep-stealing  dogs ;  while  those  more 
cautious  or  reticent  wei'e  .outlawed 
and  hunted  from  their  State.  JFor 
weary  months  and  years,  she  lay 
helple^  and  bleeding  in  the  grasp 
of  her  blood-thirsty  foes,  while  thou- 
sands of  her  sons  were  torn  from  their 
homes  by  a  merciless  conscription, 
and  compelled  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  traitorous  cause  they  abhorred. 


to  hold  a  Union  meeting  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  resulted 
in  the  death  of  two  Union  men — shot  by  the 
Disunioniats ;  and  a  notice  that  Hon.  Emerson 
Btheridge  would  apeak  at  Trenlon,  Tenn.,  eliirfted 
the  following  correspondence ; 

"Trrnton,  Tbss.,  April  IC,  1S6I. 
"  To  J.  D.  0,  Atkins  and  E.  G.  Paysh  : 

■' Etheridge  speaks  hers  on  Friday.     Be  here 
to  answer  liira  Friday  or  nest  day." 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  above : 
"  Meupms,  April  16,  1S61, 

"7b  Messrs.   ^.-    I  can't  find  Atkins. 

Can't  come  at  that  time.  If  Blherii^e  speaks 
lor  the  South,  we  have  no  reply.    If  ngt^st  it, 


"Parson  Browulow,  in  his  " lUsperiences 
among  the  Eohels,"  says; 

"For  Separation  and  Representation  at  Eicli- 
mond.  East  Tennessee  gave  14,700  voles.  Oi,e- 
Italf  of  thai  nmnber  were  Sebel  troops,  having  no 
aul3wriiii  under  the  CoitstitaHoa  to  vute  at  any  elec- 
Uan.  For  No  Separation  and  Fo  Representa- 
tion, East  Tennessee  gave  33,000  straight-out 
Union  votes,  with  at  East  6,000  quiet  oitizena 
deterred  fi-om  coming  out  by  threats  of  vtolenco 
and  by  the  presence  of  drunken  troops  at  tlie 
poUs  to  insaH,  them." 
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The  State  of  Korth  Cakolika, 
though  never  deliheratelj  aiid  intel- 
ligently hostile  to  the  Union,  became 
a  much  easier  prey  to  the  cooepira- 
tors.  Her  Democratic  Legislatirre — 
recoavened  at  Kaleigh,  November 
19th,  1860 — had  refused,  a  month 
later,  to  pass  a  bill  to  arm  the  State, 
though  visited'  and  entreated  to  that 
end  by  Hon,  Jacob  Thompson,  then 
a  member  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net; and  had  adjourned"  -without 
even  calling  a  Convention.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  Gov. 
EUia  taking  military  possession  of  the 
Federal  torts  near  Beaufort  and  Wil- 
mington (January  2d),  on  the  pretext 
that,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  a  mob  would ! 
He  proceeded  to  reconvene  tlie  Legis- 
lature in  extra  session,  and  to  worry 
it  into  calling  a  Convention ;  for 
which,  an  election  was  duly  held." 
But  the  act  mating  tliis  call  provi- 
ded that  the  people,  when  electing 
delegates,  might  vote  that  tlie  Con- 
vention should  or  should  not  meet. 
They  profited  by  the  gracious  per- 
mission, and,  while  electing  a  Union 
Convention  by  an  immense  majority, 
voted — to  guard  against  accidents — 
that  the  Convention  should  not  meet : 
their  vote — quite  a  heavy  oue-*^tand- 
ing :  Mtr  holding,  46,673 ;  Against 
holding,  47,323 :  majority  for  'So  Con- 
vention, 651,  This  vote  temporarily 
cheeked  all  open,  aggressive  move- 
ments in  the  interest  of  Disunion,  but 
did  not  aiTest  nor  diminish  the  efi'orts 
of  its  champions.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  State  Eights  Convention  was 
assembled  at  Ealeigh  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  largely  attended  by  lead- 
ing Disunionists  from  South  Carolina, 
Tirginia,  and  other  States.  Its  spirit 
and  its  demonstrations  left  no  doubt 


of  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  master- 
spirits to  take  their  State  out  of  the 
Union,  even  in  defiance  of  a  majority 
of  her  voters.  But  they  concluded 
to  await  the  opportunity  which  South 
Carolina  was  preparing.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  tlie  taldng  of  IFort  Sum- 
ter; when  Gov.  Ellis  proceeded  to 
seize  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  at  Char- 
lotte'" and  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  Fay- 
etteville;"  and  thereupon"  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislating,  This 
session  commenced  May  1st,  and  in 
a  few  days  thereafter  resulted  in  the 
of  the  following: 


,     .  luted  and  vinpre- 

oedented  usnrpatiun  of  power  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Wasliington  City,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  subverted ;  ojkiwAiSJ'aM,  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  welfare,  of  the  people  of  Nortli  Car- 
olina imperalJToly  demand  that  tliej  shonld 
resist,  at  all  hazards,  such  nsuipation ;  and 
whereas,  there  is  an  aotnal  state  of  revoln- 
tion  existing  in  UTorth  Oarolina,  and  oar  sis- 
ter State  of  Virginia,  making  common  cause 
witli  us,  ia  threatened  with  invaaon  hy  the 
said  Administration ;  now,  therefore, 

^'■Sesohed,  That  hia  EsceUency,  the  Gov- 
ernor, he  authovized  to  tender  to  Virginia,  or 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
such  portion  of  onr  volunteer  forces  now,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter,  nnder  his  command, 
as  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  North  Carolina." 

The  Legislature  proceeded  at  once 
to  call  a  Convention;  delegates  to  be 
elected  on  tlie  13th,  and  the  Conven- 
tion to  assemble  on  the  20th.  On 
that  day,  the  Convention  assembled 
— having  been  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fort  Snmter  effeiwee- 
cence  and  of  such  assertions  as  are 
contained  in  tlie  preamble  just  quo- 
ted, Mr.  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  late 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  having  been 
delegated  by  the  Legislatme  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  14th,  submitted  to  that 
body  the  following : 


"1)606101)6122(1  "  January  30,  1S61.         ™  April  20th.         "  April  22(L        "  April  26th. 
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"  Beioliitior\  authorising  the  Governor  to 
•uae  all  the  povten  of  the  State,  civil  and 
military,  condstent  with  the  GonstUvMon, 
to  proteot  the  persona  and  property  qf  our 
oithena^  and  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
honor  of  North  GiroUna. 

"  ir/iCT-eos,  Tlie  Conatitulaon  of  thelTnited 
States  iiaa  been  entirely  subverted,  nntl  its 
Govei'nment  lias  been  converted  into  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  by  the  usnrpations  of  the 
Administration  of  AbruliauiLineoln;  And 
wliereiis,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  has  pro- 
mulgated aprodnmatioa  declaring  the  ports 
of  North  CnroliDa  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  directing  onr  ships  engaged  in  lawfal 
commerce  to  be  seized ;  And  vfksreas,  snch 
measures  are,  by  the  laws  of  civilized  nar- 
tiona,  only  to  be  resorted  to  agiuiist  a  foreign 
State,  and  one  against  wilcliwar  has  been, 
deolarad;  And  ■whereat,  North  Oarolina  has 
no  alternative,  oonslstent  witb.  her  safety 
and  honor,  but  to  accept  the  position  thus 
aasiprned  to  her,  as  being  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  State : 

"  Therefore,  he  U  resohed,  That  tlie  Gov- 
ernor is  hereby  authorized  to  nse  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  oivil  and  inilita^T',  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  onr  citizens,  and  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina. 

"  A  ti'ne  copy,  from  the  minutes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina. 

"  EdWABD  OiNTWBLL,  0.  H.  C." 


By  such  statements,  wholly  un- 
coiitrttdicted,  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  North  Carolina  were,  for  the 
moment,  utterly  paralyzed.  The  peo- 
ple, a^ured  by  those  diey  had  learned 
to  trust  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  utterly  subverted  by  usurp- 
ation, and  that  a  military  despotism, 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
making  unprovoked  war  npon  them, 
which  their  honor  and  their  interests 
alike  required  them  to  resist,  were 
passive,  bewildered  and  helpless  in- 
Btruuients  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  Convention,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  assembling,  pa^ed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  forthwith  linked  the 
efforts  and  fortunes  of  North  Carolina 
with  those  of  the  traitors,  by  adopting 


and  ratifying  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  widely  represented, 
and,  to  some  extent,  believed,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference 
or  Congress,  so  called,  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Republicans  to  pass  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  hacked  by 
President  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  was 
generally  received  tliroughoiit  the 
Slave  States  as  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  South,  and,  as  such,  resented 
by  large  and  controlling  acquisitions 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Disunionists  in  the 
hitherto  unseceded  States.  The  true 
view  is  widely  different  from  this. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Yirginia  Con- 
vention refused,  so  late  as  April  4th, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of 'Secession. 

TheAitKANs.is  Convention  assem- 
bled about  tlie  1st  of  March ;  and, 
on  the  16th,  was  waited  on  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Oldham,  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  and  a  Com- 
missioner from  Jefferaon  Davis,  bear- 
ing a  message  from  that  potentate, 
dated  March  9tb — four  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  when 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  In- 
augural were  familiar  to  the  entire 
South.  The  Convention  listened  to 
Mr.  Davis's  letter,  wherein  he  dilated 
on  the  identity  of  institutions  and  of 
interests  between  his  Confederacy  and 
tlie  State  of  Arkansas,  urging  the 
adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  former; 
and,  after  taking  two  days  to  delibe- 
rate, a  majority — 39  to  35 — voted 
not  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The 
Convention  proceeded,  however,  to 
resolve  that  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
their  State  should  be  taken  on  the 
1st  of  August  er^uing — the  ballots 
"  or  "  Coopera- 
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tion" — ^the  Convention  to  stand  ad- 
journed to  AnguBt  17t!i ;  when,  if  it 
should  appear  that  Secession  had  re- 
ceived a  majority,  this  should  he 
regarded  as  an  instruction  from  their 
constituenta  to  pass  the  Ordinance, 
which  thej  had  now  rejected ;  and 
so,  ha\-ing  elected  five  delegates  to  a 
proposed  Conference  of  the  Border 
States,  at  Prankfort,  Ky.,  May  27th, 
the  Convention  stood  adjourned .°'' 
Tet  this  identical  Convention  was 
reconvened  upon  iihe  reception  of 
the  news  from  Port  Snmter,  and 
proceeded,  with  little  hesitation,  to 
pass  an  Ordinance  of  SecesBion," 
by  a  vot«  of  69  to  1.  That  Ordi- 
nance asserts  that  this  Convention, 
by  resolves  adopted  March  11th,  had 
pledged  "  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  such  power  to 
coerce  any  State  that  seceded  from 
the  old  Union."  The  Ordinance 
proceeds  to  set  forth  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Arkansas  had,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1836,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  therein  by  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  State  Con- 
stitution, adopted  certaui  propositions 
made  to  that  State  by  Congress,  which 
propositions  "were  freely  accepted, 
ratified,  and  irrevocably  eonlirmed, 
as  articles  of  compact  and  union  be- 
tween the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States ;"  which  irrevocalle 
compact  this  Convention  proceeded 
formally  to  revoke  and  annul,  and  to 
declare  "  repealed,  abrogated,  and 
fully  set  aside,"  by  tlie  identical  act 
which  withdraws  Arkansas  from  the 
Union  and  absolves  its  citizens  from 
all  allegiance  to  its  Government ! 

The  meaning  of  this  may  not  be 
understood  without  explanation.  The 


soil  or  public  lands  of  - 
before  there  was  any  such  State  or 
Territory,  had  belonged  fully  and 
absolutely  to  the  Union,  having  been 
acquired  by  it  in  the  purchase  of  Loui- 
siana. To  that  soil,  thus  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  the  Indian  title 
thereto  at  a  still  further  cost  ex- 
tinguished. Congress  had  not  chosen 
either  to  alienate  or  imperil  its  title 
Yij  the  creation  and  admission  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  As  a  prere- 
quisite, therefore,  of  such  admission, 
said  State  was  required  to  enter  into 
an  irrevocable  compact  never  to  daim 
nor  exercise  ownership  of  said  public 
lands,  until  that  title  should  be  ceded 
and  conveyed,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, by  the  Union,  to  individual  or 
other  purcliasers.  Having  thus  be- 
come a  State  and  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  irre- 
vocable compact,  Arkansas  proceeds 
to  revoke  the  compact  and  seize  the 
lands! 

The  '  conservatives'  in  the  Conven- 
tion—that is,  those  who  were  opposed 
to  Secession  at  its  earlier  meeting— 
now  issued  an  address,  justifying 
their  change  of  position  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  had 
determined  to  use  force  against  the 
seceded  States,  and  adding : 

"  The  South  is  'our  country;''  and,  while 
we  are  satiafled  that,  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  Government  committed  the  folly 
and  wickednesB  of  making  war  upon  the 
seceded  States,  the  coBservative  party  in. 
Arkansas  waa  largdy  in  the  aaoendant,  we 
cannot  helieve  that  her  aoil  ia  potlated  hy  a. 
heing  hnse  and  cowardly  enough  to  stop  to 
consiiler,  in  casting  his  lot  in  the  unequal 
atii]g|?l6  in  which  she  is  engaged,  wliether 
she  ia  'right  or  wrong,'  " 

The '  conservatism'  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  seems,  had  not  been  shocked 
by  the  military  seizure  by  Secession- 
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ists,  two  weeks  previous,  of  the  Fede- 
ral arsenal  at  Kapoleoiij'^  containing 
12,000  Springfield  muskets  and  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  and  stores ;  nor 
by  that  of  Fort  Smith,"  also  con- 
taining valuable  deposits  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  Indian  goods.  These, 
and  many  kindred  acts  of  violence 
and  oiitrage  on  the  side  of  disunion, 
had  been  committed  without  a  shadow 
of  disguise,  and  with  no  other  excuee 
than  the  treason  of  the  perpetrators 
— Solon  Borland,  late  U.  S.  Senator, 
having  led  the  party  that  captured 
Fort  Smith.  'Coercion'  was  ab- 
horred Olid  execratetl  only  when  ex- 
1  in  defense  of  the  Union. 


MieeouEi  was  found  in  a  most  an- 
omalous condition  on  the  breaiing 
out  of  the  great  struggle,  destined  so 
severely  to  try  her  integrity,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.  Though  her 
slaves  were  less  than  a  tenth  of  her 
total  population,  and  her  real  inter- 
ests were  bound  up  in  the  triumph 
of  Free  Labor  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  yet  her  managing  poli- 
ticians, of  the  Callionn  or  extreme 
pro^avery  school,  had  contrived  for 
years  to  wield  and  enjoy  her  power 
and  patronage,  by  keeping  a  firm 
and  skiUful  hold  on  the  machinery  of 
the  Democratic  party.  They  had 
thus  succeeded,  thi-ongh  a  long  and 
bitter  eanva3s,in  himting  Ool.  Thomas 
H.  Benton — once  the  autocrat  of  the 
State — out  of  the  Senate,  and,  ulti- 
mately, oiit  of  pubKc  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  settled  policy, 
the  most  of  them  had  professed  to 
eapporfc  Senator  Douglas  tor  Presi- 
dent in  1860 ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  their  regularity  as  Democrats,  had 
elected  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  as  Gov- 


ernor, Thorns  0.  KeynoMs  as  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  a  Legislature  either 
tlioroughly  committed  or  easily  mold- 
ed to  their  ultimate  schemes. 

Of  this  Legislature,  the  Senate  had 
instructed"'  its  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  to  report  a  bill  calling  a 
State  Convention,  which,  in  due  time, 
became  a  law,"  The  Convention 
was  accordingly  chosen  and  held; 
but,  when  it  came  to  assemble,  not 
one  avowed  Disunionist  was  found 
among  its  membere.  Even  Sterling 
Price,  a  Democratic  ex- Governor, 
wlio  in  due  time  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  of  Eebel 
Generals,  had  secured  his  election 
only  by  a  profession  of  Unionism, 
Ita  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
through  its  Oliairman,  Judge  H.  K, 
Gamble,"  reported  at  length,  on  the 
9th  of  March — four  days  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  had  been  read 
all  over  the  country — in  pointed  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  Dis- 
unioniats.  After  discussing  the  ques^ 
tions  which  agitated  the  country  from 
a  Southern  point  of  view,  with  the 
usual  complaints  of  N'orthem  fanati- 
cism, intenneddling,  and  aggression, 
condemning  coercion,  whether  em- 
ployed by  or  against  the  seceded 
States,  and  warmly  indorsing  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  the  Conven- 
tion, on  the  report  of  this  Committee, 

"Hesohed,  That  at  present,  tiero  ia  no 
adequate  oaase  to  impel  Missouri  to  dissolve 
her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union; 
but,  on  the  contrarv,  she  will  labor  for  5Uo!i 
an  adjustment  of  the  esiating  troubles  as 
will  secure  peace,  rights,  and  equality,  to  all 
Hie  States. 

"  BesoUed,  That  the  people  of  this  State 
are  devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  eai-nestly  desire  that,  by  a 
fair  and  amicable  adjastnient,  the  present 
causes  of   disagreement  may  be  removed, 


"Aprin^d,     ="  April  241h.      "Jan.  5th,  ISGl. 


''Jao.  16th.      "  Afterward  made  ii 
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the  TTniau  perpetuated,  and  peaoe  and  har- 
mony restored  between  the  Nortli  and  the 
South." 

Aiid  hereupon  the  Convention  ad- 
journed^" to  the  third  Monday  in 
December,  after  appointing  seyen  del- 
egates to  the  proposed  Border-State 
Convention,  and  a  Ooimnittee  with 
power  to  call  an  earlier  meeting  of 
this  body,  if  deemed  necessary. 

The  Legislature,  however,  remain- 
ed in  session,  completely  under  the 
control  of  Gov.  Jackson  and  his  Dis- 
union alhes;  and  one  of  its  most 
notable  acts  provided  a  metropohtan 
police  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  nnder 
the  control  of  five  Commissioners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  who, 
of  course,  took  care  that  a  decided 
majority  of  them  should  be  See^- 
sionists.  Thus,  the  practical  control 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  entire  Missouri  valley,  was  seized 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

Fort  Sumter  having  been  captured, 
and  a  most  insulting,  defiant  refusal 
returned  to  the  President's  requisition 
for  troops  by  Gov.  Jaekson,  he  pro- 
ceeded "  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
his  LegMature,  to  begin  May  2d, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  more  per- 
fect organization  and  equipment  of 
tlie  Militia  of  this  State,  and  to  raise 
money  and  sueh  other  means  as  may 
be  required  to  place  the  State  in  a 
proper  attitude  of  defense."  Ordere 
were  issued  by  his  Adjutant-General, 
Hough,  to  tlie  Militia  oificers  of  the 
State,  to  assemble  their  r^pective 
commands  May  3d,  to  go  into  encamp- 

=°  March  22d.  "  April  22d. 

"  Of  the  1U,965  slaves  held  io  ISGO  in  the  en- 
tire State,  no  lees  than  60,280  were  held  in  twelve 
CoimtieB  Htretcliing  along  the  Missouri  river; 
via:  Boone,   5,034;  Ctdlaway,  4,521;  Chariton, 


ment  for  a  weeh.  The  Legislature 
having  been  on  that  day  reconvened 
by  him,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  it  a  Message,  denouncing  the  Pre- 
sident's call  for  troops  as  "  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal,  tending  toward 
a  consolidated  despotism."  Though 
he  did  not  venture,  directly,  to  ad- 
vocate secession,  he  did  all  he  could 
and  dared  to  promote  it ;  urging  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  a  large 
sum  to  arm  the  State  and  place  it  in 
a  posture  of  defense.     He  said : 

"  Onr  InterestB  and  aympathieH  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  slaveliolding  States, 
and  necessarily  unite  our  destiny  with  theirs. 
The  siuiUarity  of  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions, our  indnatrifll  interests,  our  sym- 
pathies, habits,  and  tastes,  our  common  ori- 
gio,  tenitorial  congmitj,  ali  concur  in  point- 
ing out  our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation 
now  taking  place  between  the  States  of  the 
old  Federal  "Union," 

The  Legislatiu'e  obsequiously  obey- 
ed his  behests ;  giving  him,  bo  far  as 
it  could,  the  entire  control  of  the 
mihtary  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  State. 

Had  not  these  macliinations  been 
countervailed,  Missouri  would  have 
soon  fallen  as  helplessly  and  passively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
as  did  Iforth  Carolina  or  Arkansas, 
Her  slaveholders,  though  not  numer- 
ous, constituted  her  political  and  so- 
cial aristocracy.  They  were  large 
landholders,  mainly  settled  in  the 
fertile  counties^"  stretched  along  both 
banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  through 
the  heart  of  the  State,  and  exerting  a 
potent  control  over  tlie  poorer,  less 
intelligent,  and  le^  influential  pio- 
neers, who  thinly  overspread  the  ru- 
ral counties  nortb  and  south  of  them. 

2,837;  Clay,  3,456-;  Cooper,  3,800;  Howard, 
5,839;  Jackson,  3,944;  Lafayette,  6,367;  Pilte, 
4,0B6;  Platte,  3,313;  St.  Charles,  2,181;  Saline, 
4,876.  Probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  Statowere  held  within  20milea  of  that  liver. 
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The  mercantile  aristocracy  of  St. 
Louia  was  predominantlj'  devoted  to 
their  supposed  interests  and  docile  to 
their  eommandfi.  But  for  St.  Louis 
on  one  side  and  Kansas  on  the  other, 
MiasOTiri  eonld  scai'cely  have  been 
saved.  But  Kansas  had  a  population 
whom  the  rough  experiences  of  pre- 
vious years  had  educated  into  deadly 
liostiHty  to  the  Slave  Power ;  while 
St,  Louis  possessed,  in  lier  liberty- 
loving  Germans,  in  her  intelligent 
and  uncompromising  citizens  of  east- 
ern lineage,  and  in  The  St.  Louis 
Demoorat — a  journal  of  high  cliarac- 
ter  and  extensive  influence,  which 
could  neither  be  bought  nor  fright- 
ened into  recreancy  to  the  interests 
of  Free  Labor — the  elements  of  pow- 
erfnl  resistance  to  the  meditated  trea- 
son. Although  the  Governor  had  so 
promptly  and  abusively  repelled  Pre- 
sident Lincoln's  i-equfeition,  a  fall 
regiment  had  been  raised  by  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  while  four  others 
were  in  process  of  formation  in  St. 
Louis,  within  ten  days  from  the  issue 
of  the  President's  call. 

The  Federal  Arsenal  in  "Western 
Missouri  was  located  at  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  in  the  midst  of  a  strongly  pro- 
Slavery  population.  As  it  had  been 
often  robbed  with  impunity  to  arm 
the  'Border  liuiEans'  for  their  re- 
peated raids  into  Kansas,  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  might  now  be 
drawn  upon  for  its  entire  contents  in 
behalf  of  what  was  essentially  the 
same  cause.  Accordingly,  on  the 
20th,  it  was  seized  by  a  strong  force, 
and  the  guns  and  munitions  therein 
deposited  carried  off  to  arm  and  equip 
the  gathering  boats  of  treason. 

But  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  St. 
Louis  had  a  garrison  of  several  liun- 
dred  regulars,  under  the  command  of 


Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  promptly 
made  aiTangements,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  protect  and  defend,  its  stoi'es 
of  arms  and  munitions.  During  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  April,  the  gi-eat 
bulk  of  these  were  quietly  but  rapid- 
ly transferred  to  a  steamboat,  and 
removed  to  Alton,  111,,  whence  they 
were  mainly  conveyed  to  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  that  State,  foiling  the 
Secessionists,  who  were  organizing  a 
'  State  Guard'  in  the  vicinity  with  a., 
view  to  their  capture,  and  who  had, 
for  several  days,  been  eagerly  and 
hopefully  awaiting  the  right  moment 
to  secure  these  arms.  Having  thus 
sent  away  all  that  were  not  needed, 
Capt.  Lyon  and  Col,  Blair,  on  the 
morning  of  May  10th,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded the  State  Guard  at  Camp 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  6,000  armed 
Unionists  and  am  eiFective  battery, 
and  demanded  their  smrender— al- 
lowing half  an  hour  for  compliance 
with  this  peremptory  request.  Gen. 
D,  M,  Fr<ffit,  in  command  of  the 
camp,  being  completely  surprised, 
had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
Twenty  cannon,  twelve  hundred  new 
rifles,  several  chests  of  muskets,  large 
quantities  of  ammunition,  etc.,  most 
of  which  had  recently  been  received 
from  the  Baton  Pouge  Arsenal,  now 
in  Confederate  hands,  were  among 
the  '  spoils  of  victory.' 

The  news  of  this  exploit  preceded 
the  return  of  the  Unionists  from  the 
camp  to  the  city ;  and  the  chagrin  of 
the  embryo  Rebels  impelled  them  to 
proceed  from  insults  to  violence.  At 
length,  one  of  the  Unionist  regi- 
ments (German)  were  impelled  to 
fire  upon  its  assailants,  when  twenty- 
two  persons  fell  dead — one  of  them 
a  woman.  A  furious  excitement  was 
by  this  tragedy,  but  inquiries 
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established  the  endurance  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  voiimteers,  bo  long  as  pa- 
tience was  a  virtue. 

The  rage  and  hate  of  the  Seces- 
sionists were  intensified  by  this  se- 
rious blow ;  but  they  took  care  not  to 
provoke  further  collision.  The  un- 
questioned fact  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  discomfited  State 
Guard's  '  Camp  Jaekson'  were  named 
after  Davis,  Beauregard,  etc.,  was  not 
needed  to  prove  the  traitorous  char- 
acter of  the  organizatipn,  Capt.  Lyon 
was  made  Brigadier-General  of  the 
First  Brigade  of  Missouri  Volunteers. 

Gen.  WilUam  S.  Harney  returned 
from  the  East  to  St,  Louis  on  the 
12th,  and  took  command  of  the  Union 
forces.  Nme  days  thereafter,  he  en- 
tered into  a  trnce  or  compact  witli 
Gen,  Sterling  Price,  whereof  the  ob- 
ject was  the  pacification  of  Missouri. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  traitors 
i'rom  himting  and  shooting  Unionists 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where 
Slavery  and  treason  were  locally  in 
the  ascendant — thousands  having 
been  driven  in  terror  from  their 
hom^  before  the  end  of  May.  Some 
of  them  were  served  with  notices 
from  one  or  another  of  the  secret 
societies  of  Eebels  overspreading  the 
State.  lu  at  least  OJie  instance,  a 
citizen  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson City,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial  on  a  charge  of  raisi^  a 
Union  company ;  and,  on  the  22d, 
the  American  flag  was  taken  down 
from  its  staff  in  front  of  the  Prat 
Office  in  St.  Joseph,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  that  city  (in  the  Northwest 
comer  of  the  State)  formally  resolved 
that  no  American  flag  should  be 
planted  within  its  limits.  Gen.  Har- 
ney's compact  with  Price,  proving  a 


protection  to  treason  only,  was  repu- 
diated at  "Washington,  and  Gen, 
Harney  himself  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  department  by  Gen. 
Lyon. 

Got.  Jackson  thereupon  "  issued  a 
circular,  professing  to  regard  the 
Harney  compact  as  still  in  force,  and 
insisting  that  "  the  people  of  Missouri 
should  be  peiTnitted,  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  decide  upon  their  future 
course ;  that  they  could  not  be  subju- 
gated," etc.,  etc.  Yery  soon,"  an  in- 
tei'viewwas  had,  at  St.  Louis,  between 
Gen.  Price,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
or, and  Gen.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union ;  whereat  Gen. 
Price  demanded,  as  a  vital  condition 
of  peace,  that  no  Federal  troops 
should  be  stationed  in,  or  allowed 
to  paes  through,  the.  State,  Gen, 
Lyon  peremptorily  refused  compK- 
ance,  Jackson  and  Price  returned 
that  night  to  Jeffereon  City;  and  the 
next  morning  brought  tidings  to  St. 
Louis  that  the  Gasconade  raih'oad 
bridge  had  been  burnt,  as  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage 
liver,  and  the  telegraph  -ndres  cut, 
under  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the 
Governor.  On  the  back  of  this  came 
a  proclamation  from  Jackson,  calling 
out  50,000  State  Mihtia  to  repel  Fed- 
eral invasion,  and  closing  as  folloira : 

"In  issuing  tliia  proclamation,  I  hold  it  to 
be  my  moat  solemn  duty  to  remind  yon  that 
Missonri  is  still  one  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  Eseontive  department  of  the  State 
Government  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the 

Eower  to  disturb  that  relation ;  tliat  power 
as  been  wisely  Tested  in  the  Oonrention, 
which  will,  at  the  proper  time,  express  yonr 
sovereign  will ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  it  is 
yoar  duty  to  obey  all  constitutional  reqnu'e- 
ments  of  the  Federal  GoTerament,  But  it 
is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your 
first  alleffiance  i)  due  lo  your  own.  StnU,  and 
that  yon  are  under  no  obligation  whatever 
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to  obey  the  Tmconstitutional  edicts  of  the 
military  despotism  whicli  has  intJ-oduoed  it- 
self at  Washington,  nor  submit  to  the  infa- 
mous and  degrading  sway  of  its  wicked  min- 
ions in  this  State.  No  brave-hearted  Mis- 
Boniian  will  obey  the  one  or  eubmit  to  the 
other.  Hise,  then,  and  drive  cut  ignomini- 
oiuily  iJie  imadert,  wio  have  dared  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  which  yonr  labors  have  made 
fl-uitfnl,  and  which  ia  conaeoraied  by  yonr 
homes." 

Thus,  though  Missouri  had  authori- 
tatively and  overwhelmingly  refused 
to  leave  the  Union,  her  Governor 
made  war  upon  it,  and,  mustering  all 
the  forces  of  Slavery  and  treason, 
proceeded  openly  to  cast  in  his  and 
their  lot  with  theibrtunes  of  the  Great 
Kehelliou. 

Kentucky,  despite  the  secret  affili- 
ation of  her  leading  politicians  with 
the  traitors,  whom  many  of  them 
ultimately  joined,  refused  from  the 
outset,  through  the  authentic  action  of 
her  people,  to  unite  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  tlie  Kebellion.  Though  she 
had,  for  some  years,  been  a  '  Demo- 
cratic' State — casting  her  Presiden- 
tial vote  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, in  1856,  by  some  seven  thou- 
sand majority" — ^tlie  cloven  foot  of 
treason  had  no  sooner  been  exhibited, 
hy  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston,  than  her  people 
gave  unmistakable  notice  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  no  such  purpose, 
Her  State  Election  occurred  not 
long  afterward,"  when  Leslie  Combs, 
'Union'  candidate  for  Clerk  of  her 
highest  Court  (the  only  office  filled  at 
this  election  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
State),  was  chosen  by  the  magnifleeut 
majority  of  23,223  over  his  leading 

=' Biiehanan  '14,642;  Fillmore  6'I,4ie;  Fre- 
mont 314.  "  August  6,  1860. 

"  Cociiba  6S,165;  M'Clavty  (Breckinridgo) 
44,942;  Bomng(Douglaa)  10,911;  Hopkins (Lin- 
colnj  829. 


competitor,  and  11,423  over  tlie  com- 
bined votes  of  all"  others.  If  Maj. 
Breckinridge  had  been  made  their 
candidate  for  President  by  the  bolt- 
ere  with  any  idea  of  thereby  seducing 
'  the  home  of  Henry  Clay'  from  her 
loyalty,  that  hope  was  ill-grounded, 
as  the  Presidential  election  more  con- 
clusively demonstrated — Bell  and  Ev- 
erett carrying  the  State  by  a  large 
plurality/'  Yet  her  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Magoffin,"  though  he  forcibly 
protested'"  against  the  headlong  im- 
petuosity wherewith  South  Carolina 
persisted  in  dragging  the  South  into 
Disunion — summoned  her"  Legisla^ 
ture  to  meet  in  extra  session,  and, 
on  its  a^embhng,"  addressed  to  it  a 
Mess^e,  urging  the  call  of  a  State 
Convention,  wherein  he  premises  that 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
no  longer  one  people,  united  and  friendly. 
The  ties  of  fraternij  love  and  concord, 
wliioii  once  bound  us  together,  are  snn- 
dered.  Thongk  the  Union  of  the  States 
may,  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  a  class,  be 
oonstraed  still  to  exist,  it  is  really  and  prac- 
tioaLy-— to  an  extent,  at  least — fatally  im- 
ptdred.  The  oonfederfioy  ia  rapidly  resolv- 
ing itself  into  its  original  integral  parts,  and 
its  loyal  members  are  latent  npon  contraet- 
mg  wholly  new  relations.  Reluctant  as  we 
may  be  to  realize  the  dread  calamity,  the 
great  fact  of  revolution  stai'es  us  in  the  face, 
demands  recognition,  and  will  not  be  theo- 
i-iaed  away.  Nor  is  the  worst  yet  told. 
We  are  not  yet  encouraged  to  hope  that  this 
revolution  will  be  bloodless.  A  collision  of 
aims  has  even  occurred  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  tlie  authorities  of  a  late 
member  of  the  Union,  and  the  issue  threat- 
ens to  involve  the  whole  country  in  fratrici- 
dal war.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
of  peculiar  gloom  that  you  have  been  sum- 
moned. *  "^  *  In  view  of  the  pai'tial  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  the  seceasioii  of  eight 
or  ten  States,  the  establishment  of  a  South- 
ern Confederated  Eepnblio,  and  the  adminis- 


''  Elected  in  1859. 
"December  21,  ISd 


'"  See  page  340. 
"  January  II,  ISCl. 
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tration  of  this  GoTemment  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Chicago  Platfoiin — a  condition,  of 
our  country,  most  likely,  new  at  hand — what 
attitude  will  Keutnoky  hold,  and  bj  virtue 
of  what  Mthority  shall  her  esternal  relations 
be  determinedf  Herein  are  involved  issues 
o£  momentous  consequeace  to  the  people.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  own  safety  and 
domestic  peaoe  that  these  questions  he  eolved 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  will  of  a  m^  oritj  of 
our  people.  *  •  *  The  ordinai'y  departments 
of  the  ttovernment  are  vested  with  no  power 
to  conduct  the  State  through  such  a  revolu- 
tion. Any  attempt,  hy  either  of  these  de- 
partments, to  change  our  present  external 
relations,  would  involve  a  usurpation  of  pow- 
er, and  might  not  command  that  confidence 
and  secure  the  unanimity  so  essential  to  our 
internal  safety." 

The  Legislature  heai'd  him  patient- 
ly, but  refused  to  follow  him.  It  de- 
clined to  call  a  State  Convention,  hiit 
proposed  instead  a  National  Conven- 
tion  to  revise  the  Federal  pact,  and  a 
'Peace  Conference'  at  Waehingtonj 
which  latter  was  duly  held,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  No  action  look- 
ing to  Disunion  could  be  extracted 
from  that  Legislature,  -which  ad- 
journed soon  afterward.  And,  though 
the  SeeessionKte  sought  to  atone  for 
their  paucity  of  numbers  by  preter- 
natural activity,  especially  through 
their  secret  oi^anizations,  as '  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,'  etc.,  and  called 
a  '  State  Kighta'  Convention,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  32d  of  March, 
by  a  secret  circular,  wherein  they  as- 
sumed that  DiBunion  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  nothing  of  importance 
had  been  effected  by  them  when  the 
roar  of  the  batteries  encircling  Fort 
Sumter  called  the  nation  to  arms. 

Gov,  M^offin,  having  refused,  with 
insnft,  to  respond  to  the  President's 
ca^l  for  Militia  to  maintain  the  Union, 
summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet 
once  more,  in  extra  se^ion,  assign- 
ing, as  one  reason  therefor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  promptly  putting  the  State 
in  a  complete  position  for  defense. 


His  call  was  issued  April  18th;  and, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  im- 
mense Union  meeting  was  held  at 
Louisville,  whereof  James  Guthrie, 
Archibald  Dixon,  and  other  '  con- 
servatives,' were  the  master-spirits. 
This  meeting  resolved  gainst  Seces- 
sion, and  against  any  forcible  resist- 
ance thereto— in  favor  of  arming  the 
State,  and  against  using  her  arms  to 
put  down  the  rampant  treason  at  that 
moment  ruUng  in  Baltimore  as  well 
as  in  Kichmond,  and  ostentatiously 
preparing  for  a  speedy  rush  upon 
"Washington.  Two  of  its  resolves 
will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  inconse- 
quence and  unreason  of  this  species 
of  conservatism :  viz : 

"Eesohed,  First:  That,  as  the  Confede- 
rate States  have,  by  overt  acts,  commenced 
war  against  the  United  States,  without  con- 
sultation with  Kentucky  and  their  sister 
Southern  States,  Eentueky  reserves  to  her- 
self the  right  to  choose  her  own  position ; 
and  that,  while  her  natural  sympathies  are 
with  those  who  have  a  common  interest  ia 
the  protection  of  Slavery,  she  still  acknowl- 
edges her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  she  will 
cheerfQlly  render  nnljl  that  Governrnent 
becomes  a^resa-ve,  tyrannical,  and  regard- 
less of  onr  rights  in  slave  property. 

"  Second :  That  the  National  Government 
should  be  tried  by  its  acts;  and  that  the 
several  States,  as  its  peers  in  their  appropri- 
ate spheres,  will  hold  it  to  a  rigid  account- 
ability, and  require  that  its  acts  should  be 
froteraal  in  their  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
seceded  'States,  and  not  sanguinary  or  eoer- 

The  red-hot  balls  fired  into  Snmter 
by  the  traitors  had  hardly  cooled, 
when  Kentucky  Unionism  insulted 
the  common-sense  and  nauseated  the 
loyal  stomach  of  the  Nation  by  this 
astounding  drivel.  The  consequences 
may  well  be  imagined.  Not  a  single 
Rebel  in  all  the  State  was  induced 
by  it  to  relax  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
slaveholding  treason ;  and  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  supplies  were  openly,  and 
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almost  daily,  dispatelied  to  tbe  mus- 
tering Rebel  hosts  in  the  South  and 
Southeast ;  while,  for  months,  noth- 
ing was  done  hy  that  State  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  first  regi- 
ment of  Kentuckians  raised  for  the 
Union  armies  was  encamped  on  the 
free  side  of  the  river,  in  deference 
to  urgent  representations  from  pro- 
fessed Unionists  and  to  Kentucky's 
proclaimed  neutrality. 

The  meeting  farther  resolved: 

"  MgMh :  That  we  loot  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Gufu-d  as  the  bul- 
warks of  the  safety  of  our  Oommonwealth ; 
and  we  conjure  them  to  remember  tliat  they 
are  pledgei  equally  to  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Kentncky." 

That  '  State  Guard,'  organized  by 
Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  under  the 
auspices  of  Gov.  Magoffin,  became  a 
mere  recruiting  and  drilhng  conven- 
ience of  the  Rebel  chiefs— its  mem- 
bers being  dispatched  southward  so 
ff^t  as  ripened  for  their  intended 
service.  Ultimately,  having  eorniptr 
ed  all  he  could,  Buclcner  followed 
them  into  the  camp  of  open  treason," 
and  was  captured  at  the  head  of  a 
portion  of  them  at  the  taking  of 
Eort  Donelson. 

The  Legislature  having  reassem- 
bled," Magoffin  read  them  another 
lecture  in  the  interest  of  the  Re- 
bellion. The  Union  was  gone — the 
Oonledei-acy  was  a  fixed  fact  — it 
would  soon  be  composed  of  ten,  and 
perhaps  of  thirteen,  States ;  Pr^i- 
dent  Lincoln  was  a  u^  irp  "  m  d 
with  sectional  hate  d  b  n 

subjugating    or     ex     m  g     h 

"  TJie   Louismite  JoierB  th 

nounced  Ihe  treachery  o    E 
lowing  terms : 

"Away  wilh  your  pled 
with  your  protestations, 
mations,  3.%  once  aud  alto 
cidel      Away,  and   do   pe  ■uice 


South.  Tlie  Federal  Government 
was  rolling  up  a  frightful  debt, 
which  Kentucky  would  not  choose 
to  help  pay,  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon, 
he  again  urged  the  call  of  a  Con- 
vention, with  a  view  to  State  inde- 
pendence and  self-protection. 

The  Legislature  had  been  chosen 
in  1859,  and  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  but  not  a  Dis- 
union majority.  It  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  call  a  Convention,  nor  even 
to  favor  such  neutrality  as  Magoffin 
proposed.  Yet  he  presumed  to  i^ue" 
a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  de- 
nouncing the  war  as  a  "  horrid,  un- 
natural, lamentable  strife,"  forbid- 
ding either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  invade  the 
soi!  of  Kentucky,  and  intei'dicting 
all  "hostile  demonstrations  against 
either  of  the  aforesaid  sovereignUea" 
by  citizens  of  that  State,  "  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or 
otherwise."  Had  he  been  an  auto- 
crat, this  might  have  proved  effectual. 
But  the  Legislature  refused  to  indoree 
his  Proclamation ;  refused  to  vote  him 
Three  Millions  wherewith  to  "  arm 
the  State;"  and  so  amended  the 
Militia  Law  as  to  require  the  '  State 
Guard'  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
ZTjiion  as  well  as  to  Kentucky. 
Senator  Louis  H.  Rousseau,*"  among 
others,  spoke"  decidedly,  boldly,  in 
opposition  to  all  projects  of  Dis- 
union or  semi-Disunion ;  saying  : 

"  "When  Kentucky  goes  down,  it  will  be  in 

CK  hat  be  understood.     She  will 

tlier  Staf«3  have  gone.  Let 
ility  rest  on  you,  where  it  he- 
be  sJain — away  I  You  liave  less 
AKila— less  boldDBSs,  magna- 
leDesBthEn  Coriolanus.  TTouare 
B    ed         rnold  of  the  day  I     Ton  are  the 

ilm         E    tuoky;    Go,  then,  misoreantl" 

28th.         "  May  20th. 
Sm  llaat  XJnion  General.     "  May  2ad. 
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longs.  It  13  all  your  work,  and  whatever 
happens  will  be  your  work.  We  have  more 
right  to  defend  our  Government  than  you 
have  to  oveiturn  it.  Many  of-  ns  are 
sworn  to  support  it.  Let  our  good  Union 
brethren  at  the  South  stand  their  ground. 
I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in  the 
seceded  States  still  heat  waiinly  for  the  old 
TTnion — the  old  flag.  The  time  will  eome 
wheit  we  shall  all  be  together  again.  The 
politioiana  are  liaving  their  day.  Thepeople 
will  yet  have  theirs.  I  have  on  abiding 
confidence  in  the  riffht,  and  I  hnow  this 
Seoession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is, 
in  fact,  not  a  single  auhstanlJal  reason  for  it. 
If  there  is,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it ; 
our  Gcoverninent  has  never  oppressed  us 
with  a  feather's  weight.  The  direst  oppres- 
sion alone  conld  justify  what  has  brought 
all  our  present  suffering  upon  us.  May  God, 
in  His  mercy,  save  our  glorious  Bepuhlicl" 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the 
24th — the  Senate  having  jiiBt  resolved 
that 

"  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  National  Government,  nor  take  up  arms 
for  either  belligerent  party ;  but  arm  herself 
for  the  preservation  of  peac*  within  her 
borders;"  and  tendering  their  services  as 
mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 
peace. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  — 
always  a  devoted  Unionist,  because 
never  a  devotee  of  Slavery — in  an 
address  at  Cincinnati,  one  year  later, 
declared  that  Eentuclcy  was  saved 
from  the  blaelc  abyss  by  her  prox- 
imity to  loyal  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
IDinois,  whose  Governors,  it  was 
known,  stood  pledged  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  each  to  the  aid  of  her 
Unionists  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  presence '  sliould  be  indicated. 
Had  she  been  surrounded  as  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  were,  she 
must  have  fallen  as  they  did.  She 
would  have  so  fallen,  not 
majority  of  her  people  wer 
but  because  the  traitors  were  better 
organized,  more  detennined,  more 
belligerent,  and  bent  on  succ^s  at 
any  coat. 

They   would  have  succeeded,  be- 


canse  the  behests  of  tlie  slaveholding 
caste  are  habitually  accepted  and 
obeyed  as  law  in  every  slaveliolding 
community. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  "Peace  Convention"  was 
held  May  4tb,  and  resulted  in  an 
immense  Union  majority — 7,000  in 
Louisville,  and  over  50,000  in  the 
State.  The  Secessionists,  ascertain- 
ing their  numerical  weakness,  and 
unwilling  to  exp<«e  it,  withdrew 
their  tickets  a  few  daj^  pi-evionsly, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  election. 

The  "  Peace  Convention"  assem- 
bled May  27th ;  but  Virginia,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  called,  sent  no 
delegates,  and  none  were  present  but 
from  Kentucky,  save  four  from  Mis- 
souri and  one  from  Tennessee.  John 
J.  Crittenden  presided.  Among  the 
delegate  were  some  who  have  since 
proved  traitors ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority were  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
TTnion.  And  yet,  this  Convention 
failed  to  assert  the  imperative  duty 
of  obedience  to  its  constituted  au- 
thority, without  which  the  Union  is 
but  a  name  for  anarchy.  It  depre- 
cated civil  war  as  abhorrent  and 
ruinous,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
"  hold  fast  to  that  sheet-anchor  of 
republican  liberty,  the  principle  that 
thewill  of  the  majority,  constitution- 
aUy  and  legally  expressed,  must  gov- 
ern ;"  yet  failed  to  chaise  those  who, 
defying  this  principle,  were  plunging 
the  whole  land  into  confusion  and 
carnage,  with  the  full  responsibility 
of  their  acts,  or  to  call  on  the  people 
to  put  them  down.  It  still  harped 
on  tlie  wrongs  of  the  South,  though 
condemning  her  rebellion ;  exhorted 
the  Worth  to  "  discai-d  that  sectional 
and  unfriendly  spirit,  which  has  con- 
tributed   so    much    to   inflame    the 
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feeliBgfl  of  tlie  Soiitliem  people ;" 
proposed  a  voluntary  Convention  of 
all  the  States,  to  devise  "measureB 
of  peaceable  adjustment ;"  and  indi- 
cated what  those  measures  should  be, 
by  gravely  recommending 

"  MrH :  That  Congress  aliall  at  once  pro- 
pose suck  constitutional  ainendraenta  as  will 
Becnre  to  slaveholders  their  legal  rights,  and 
allay  their  apprehensions  in  regard  to  pos- 
Mble  encroachmenta  in.  the  future. 

"SeeoTid:  If  this  shotdd  fail  to  hring 
aboat  the  results  so  desirable  to  us,  and  bo 
essential  to  the  best  hopes  of  our  conntrj, 
then  let  a^voluntary  Convention  be  called, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  in  which  measni-es  of  peace- 
able adjustment  may  be  devised  and  adopted, 
and  the  nation  resoued  frani  tiie  continued 
horrors  and  eaiamities  of  civil  war." 

While  '  conservatives'  were  thus  dis- 
coursing, the  bolder  traitors  went  on 
arming  aiid  drilling,  until  the  south- 
western liaif  of  the  State  was  virtu- 
ally aiibject  to  their  sway ;  white,  from 
every  quarter,  troops  were  forwarded 
totheirarmiesintheiield;  andthetri- 
nmphant  Secessionists  of  Tennessee, 
from  their  grand  camp  at  Nashville, 
were  threatening  to  open  the  road  to 
Louisville,  whence  supplies  were  not 
sent  them  so  freely  as  they  deemed 
required  by  then-  needs  or  their 
dignity. 

The  climax  was  reached  when 
Gen.  Buckner  proclaimed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Gen.  JlcOlellan,  commanding  the 
Federal  department  of  the  Ohio, 
whereby  the  latter  stipulated  that 
Union  troops  should  press  the  soil  of 
Kentucky,  which  State  should  be 
sustained  in  her  chosen  attitude  of 
neutrality ;  and,  in  case  '  the  South ' 
Ehould  plant  an  army  on  her  soil, 
Kentucky  should  be  required  to 
show  them  out— if  they  did  not  go, 
or,  if  slie  failed  to  expel  them,  then 


the  United  States  miglrt  interpose; 
but  our  forces  must  he  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  the  Rebels  had  been  expelled ! 
Gen,  McClellan  promptly  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  such  treaty— or,  in 
fact,  any  treaty  at  all.  He  had  had 
an  interview  with  Buckner,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  drive  out  any  Confederate 
force  that  should  invade  Kentucky— 
that  was  all.  No  doubt  remained 
that  Buckner  had  drawn  largely 
on  Ms  im^ination;  proclaiming,  as 
agreed  on,  much  that  lie  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  propose. 

Gov.  Magoffin  having   appointed 
June  20th  as  the    day   for   electing 


ence  to  the  President's  call  of  an 
Extra  Session,  the  election  was  held 
accordingly,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  nme  Unionists  to  (me  Secessionist 
(H.  0.  Burnett,  who  iled  to  the  Reb- 
els, after  serving  through  the  called 
session.)  The  vote  of  the  State 
showed  an  aggregate  of  92,365  for  the 
'  Union'  to  36,995  for  the  Secession 
candidates,  giving  a  majority  of 
55,370  for  the  former.  And  this 
election  was  held  when  no  Federal 
soldier  trod  the  soil  of  Kentucky ; 
under  a  Governor  at  heart  with  the 
Rebels ;  and  after  every  effort  had 
been  exhausted  to  win  her  to  tlieside 
of  treason.  The  Southern  frenzy 
had  aifected  but  a  small  minority  of 
her  people ;  while  the  terrorism 
which  had  coerced  so  many  States 
into  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
conspirators  was  rendered  powerless 
by  the  proximity  of  loyal  and  gallant 
communiti^,  Kentucky  voted  as 
nearly  every  Slave  State  would  have 
done,  hut  for  the  amazing  falsehoods 
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wMeh  were  diffused  among  their 
people,  -wliile  none  dared  to  contra- 
dict them^while  thousands  dared 
not  be  loyal  to  their  country,  heeause 
the  more   reckless  minions  of  the 


Slave  Power  stood  ready  to  execute 
its  condign  vengeance  on  all  who 
dared  oppose  its  darling  project,  or 
who  should  in  any  manner  dispute 
its  sway. 


XXXI. 

THE    FOUCES    IN    CONFLICT. 


Mr.  Jefferson  Davts,  in  his  Spe- 
cial M^age  to  his  Congress,'  wherein 
he  asserts  that  war  has  heen  declared 
against  the  Confederacy  by  Prudent 
Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  15thj 
heretofore  given,  with  more  plausi- 
bility asserts  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Free  States  stands  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  principles 
which  justify  the  secession  and  con- 
federation of  the  States  owning  his 
sway,  by  its  reiterated  affirmation 
and  adoption  of  "  the  Resolutions  of 
'98  and  '99,'"  and  that  the  whole 
coimtry  had  ratified  this  committal 
by  large  majorities,  iu  the  reelection 
as  President  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  in  the 
firet  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  in 
the  election  of  Gen.  Pierce.  A^iun- 
ing  this  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Davis  had  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  those  whom 
he  more  immediately  addressed,  that, 
for  his  confederates  to  surprise,  cap- 
ture, or  otherwise  obtain,  through  the 
treachery  of  their  custodians,  the 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  custom-hous- 
es, mints,  sub-treasuries,  etc.,  etc,  of 


the  Union,  in  their  respective  States 
— even  (as  in  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas)  those  which  had 
not  seceded— was  a  peaceful,  regular, 
legitimate,  legal  procedure ;  while  to 
resist  such  spoliation  and  maintaiu 
the  right  of  the  Union  to  possess  and 
control  the  property  it  had  created 
and  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  and  unprovoked 
war.  Mr,  Lincoln  (said  Mr,  Davis) 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  issue 
"  the  declaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy  which  hag  prompted  me 
to  convoke  you."  It  was  his  duty  to 
have  quietly  let  the  Confederates  help 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  shot  and 
shell,  to  such  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union  as  they  should  see 
fit  to  touch  and  take.  In  fact,  this 
whole  Mess^e,  like  several  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  evinces  the  consciousness  of 
its  author  that  he  had  no  longer  to 
square  his  assertions  by  what  was 
regarded,  out  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
historic  truth,  or  his  deductions  by 
what  the  civihzed  woild  had  estab- 


'  Montgomery,  April  29,  1861. 

'  He  says : 

"From  a  period  as  early  as  1798,  there  had 
Bsisted  iE  all  Ihe  States  a  patty,  almost  uniater- 
riiptedly  in  the  majority,  based  upoa  Ibe  creed 
that  ewA  State  was,  in  the  last  resort,  the  ade 
judge,  aa  well  of  its  wroii|);s  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redreas,  *  *  *  The  Democratic 


party  of  the  United  States  repeated  m  its  suo- 
cesalul  canvass  of  1836,  the  declaration,  made  ia 
Dumerous  previous  political  contests  Ihat  it 
would  faithfiilly  abide  by  and  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  KentU'l>T  and  Vir^ia 
Legislatures  of  [1198  and]  1799,  and  that  it 
adopts  those  principles  aa  constituting  one  of  tfiei 
I  political  creed." 
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liehed  as  tha  dictates  of  human  rea- 
Bon.  Thus,  he  doea  not  hesitate  to 
OBsert  that 

"In  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by 
President  Lineoln,  m  Marcli  last,  lie  asserts 
a  maxim,  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  un- 
deniable, that  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires,  in  all  cases,  that  the  majority 
shall  govern."  *  *  *  * 

"The  climate  and  soil  of  the  ITorthera 
States  soon  proved  unpropitious  to  the  oon- 
tinuanee  of  Slave  Labor;  while,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  at  the  South,  *  *  ♦  the  North- 
ern States  consulted  their  own  interests  by 
islUng  their  Slames  to  the  South  aitd  prohib- 
iting Slavery  within  their  limita," 

Wow,  not  one-fifth  of  the  slaves 
held  in  the  Northern  States,  just  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  they  respectively 
abolished  Slavery,  were  sold  to  the 
South — as  hundi-eds  of  them,  still  liv- 
ing, can  bear  witness;  nor  is  it  true 
that  Slavery  was  ever  proved  unsuit- 
ed  to  or  unprofitable  in  the  North,  in 
i^ie  jvdgmeni  of  Jisr  8la,veh<^der8. 
Had  the  slaveholding  caste  been  as 
omnipotent  here  as  in  the  South,  con- 
trolling parties,  poKtics,  and  the  press. 
Slavery  would  have  continued  to  this 
day.  It  was  by  t!ie  woji-slaveholding 
possessors  of  influence  and  power, 
here  as  evei'ywhere  else,  that  Slavery 
was  assailed,  exposed,  reprobated,  and 
ultimately  overthrown.  No  class  ever 
yet  discovered  that  aught  which  min- 
istered so  directly  and  powerfully  to 
ite  own  luxuiy,  sensuahty,  indolence, 
and  pride,  as  Slavery  does  to  those 
of  the  slaveholderSj-was  either  unjust, 
pernicious,  or  unprofitable. 

With  greater  truth  and  plausibil- 
ity, Mr.  Davis  assured  his  Congress 
that 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
no  diatant  day,  other  States,  identical  in  po- 
litical principles  and  commnnity  of  interest 
with  those  which  you  represent,  i^ill  join 
this  Confederacy." 

This  expectation  was,  in  good  part, 


'Jujy  20,  ISOl. 


'  31,443,730 


fulfilled.  When  Mr.  Davis  was  next' 
called  to  address  his  Congress- — which 
had  meantime  adjourned  fromMont^ 
gomery  to  Eiehmond — in  announcing 
the  transfer  of  the  Executive  depai-t- 
ments  liJfewise  to  the  new  capital,  he 
said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  Covfeder- 
ate  States  of  Ameriea : 

"My  Message  addressed  to  you  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  contained 
snch  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  I 
shonld  now  do  moi-e  than  call  your  attention 
to  such  important  facts  as  have  oconrred 
during  the  recess,  and  the  matters  oomiected 
with  the  public  defense. 

"  I  have  again  to  eongrnfculate  you  on  tha 
accession  of  new  members  to  our  Oonfederar 
tion  of  free  and  ecinally  sovereign  States. 
Onr  bdoved  and  honored  brethren  of  Worth 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consummated 
tlie  action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  yonr 
last  session ;  and  I  have  had  tlie  gratification 
of  announcing  by  Proclamation,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law,  tliat  these  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  people 
of  Virginia  also,  by  a  majority  previously  un- 
known in  our  history,  have  ratified  the  ac- 
tion of  her  Convention  uniting  her  fortunes 
with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina,  and  Vii^nia,  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  pennanent  Oonstitntion  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
of  its  adoption  by  Tennessee,  at  the  election 
to  be  held  eariy  in  next  month." 

The  Confederacy  having  thus  at- 
tained its  full  proportions  prior  to 
any  serious  collision  between  its  ar- 
mies and  those  of  the  Union,  we  may 
now  properly  consider  and  compare 
the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  about  to  grapple  in  mortal 
combat. 

I.  The  total  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  returned  by  the  Census 
of  1860,  somewhat  exceeded  Thirty- 
one  Millions,'  whereof  the  Tree  States, 
with  all  the  territories,  containedNine- 
teen,'  and  the  Slave  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  over  Twelve' 
Millions.    As  the  Free  States  all  ad- 


3,128,143. 


12,315, aI2. 
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hered  to  the  Union,  while,  of  the 
Slave  Statesj  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri'  did  not 
unite  witli  the  Confederacy,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  population  in  the  ad- 
hering over  that  of  the  seceded  States 
was  somewhat  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  disparity  in  wealth  between  the 
contending  parties  was  at  least  equal 
to  tliis ;  so  that  there  was  plausibility 
in  the  claim  of  the  Confederates  to 
that  sympathy  which  the  generous 
usually  extend  to  the  weaker  party  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle.  In  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  Shipping,  etc., 
the  preponderance  was  immensely  on 
the  side  of  the  Union. 

II,  The  prestige  of  regularity,  of 
legitimacy,  and  of  whatever  the  Old 
World  implies  by  the  compreliensive 
term  'Order,'  wae  Hkewise  on  the 
side  of  the  Union,  The  Confederacy 
appeared  as  a  disturber  of  preexisting 
arrangements,  and  thus  of  the  gen- 
eral peace.  Its  fundamental  theories 
of  State  Sovereignty,  Uight  of  Seces- 
sion, etc.,  were  utter  novelties  to  the 
ma^  of  mankind,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  instincts  and  prepossessions 
of  nearly  aU  who  could  imderstand 
them.  The  greatness  and  security, 
wealtli  and  power,  of  England  were 
based  on  the  snpersedure  of  the  Hep- 
tarehy  by  tlie  Eealm,  and  on  the 
convereion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  from  jealous  and  hostile 
neighbors  into  integral  portions  of 
the  British  commonwealth.  France, 
feeble  and  distracted  while  divided 
into  great  feudatories,  became  strong 
and  commanding  from  the  hour  that 
these  were  absorbed  into  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Burgundy,  Picardy,  Anjou,  etc.,  be- 


came mere  geographical  designations 
of  portions  of  the  nation  'one  and 
indivisible.'  Italy,  throngh  her  at 
length  half-realized  aspirations  of  so 
many  weary  centuries — Germany, 
still  in  fragments,  in  defiance  of  her 
ardent  hopes  and  wishes,  the  impo- 
sing and  venerable  anarchy  that  Vol- 
taire pronounced  her,  foiu"  generar 
tions  back — Poland,  through  her  la- 
mentable partition — and  nearly  every 
great  calamity  which  modem  history 
had  taught  mankind  to  deplore — pro- 
tested against  such  disintegrations  as 
the  Confederacy  had  initiated,  and  not 
less  against  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  justified.  And  especially 
did  the  Democracy  of  Europe — the 
party  of  Progress  and  Reform  of 
whatever  country— instinctively  re- 
volt against  doctrine  and  practices 
which  tended  unmistakably  backward 
to  the  ag^  ahke  of  national  and  of 
individual  impotence,  wherein  peo- 
ples were  weak,  though  castes  were 
strong;  to  the  t^es  of  barbarism  and 
of  feudaham,  wherein  nobles  and 
chieftains  were  mighty,  but  laws  and 
magistrates  of  small  account.  The 
Democracy  of  Europe  were  never  for 
one  moment  misled  or  confused  by 
the  Confederates'  pretensions  as  to 
reserved  rights  and  constitutional: 
hberty.  Their  instinct  at  once  rec- 
ognized their  deadly  foe  through  all 
his  specious  disguises.  Men  who 
had,  as  conspirators  and  revolution- 
ists, been  tenanting  by  turns  tlie  dun- 
geons and  dodging  the  gibbets  of 
'Divine  E^ht'  from  boyhood,  repu- 
diated with  loathing  any  affiliation 
with  this  rebellion ;  and  no  word  of 
cheer  ever  reached  the  ears  of  its 
master-spirits  from  Eo^uth,  Mazaini, 
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Victor  Hugo,  Ledni  Rolliii,  Louia 
Blanc,  Garibaldi,  or  any  other  oi  those 
who,  defying  the  vengeance  of  des- 
pots, have  consecrated  their  lives  and 
sacrificed  personal  enjoyment  to  the 
championship  of  the  Eights  of  Man, 

III.  The  Confederates  had  vastly 
the  advantage  in  the  familiarity  of 
their  people  with  the  use  of  arms,'  and 
in  their  addiction  to  and  genins  for 
the  art  of  war.  The  Northern  yo\ith 
of  1860  were  not  nearly  so  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  hunter's  rifle  or 
fowling-piece  as  were  their  ancestors 
of  1770.  The  density  of  our  popu- 
lation had  expelled  drairabie  game 
almost  entirely  Irom  all  the  New- 
England  States  but  Maine;  in  the 
prairie  States,  it  rapidly  disappears 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  civilized 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Our  In- 
dian wars  of  the  present  century  have 
nearly  all  been  fought  on  our  western 
and  south-western  borders ;  our  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  condemn- 
ed as  unwise  and  unnecessary  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Northern 
people ;  so  was  the  war  upon  Mex- 
ico :  so  that  it  may  he  fairly  said 
that,  while  the  South  and  South-'West 
had  been  repeatedly  accustomed  to 
hostilities  during  the  present  century, 


the  North  and  East  had  known  very 
little '  of  war  but  by  hearsay  since  the 
peace  which  secured  our  independ- 
ence, eighty  yeare  ago. 

IV.  The  Rebels  had  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that,  on  the  main 
question  underlying  the  great  issue 
they  had  made  up — the  question  of 
upholding,  strengthening,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  Slavery,  or  (on  the 
other  hand)  restricting,  confining, 
weakening  it,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate extinction — they  had  the  active 
sympathy  of  a  decided  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  vote  for 
President  in  1860 ""  had  shown  that 
scarcely  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
American  People  were  even  so  far 
hostile  to  Slavery  to  wish  its  fartlier 
diffusion  arrested.  Had  political  ac- 
tion been  free  in  the  Slave  States, 
tliey  would  probably  have  swelled 
Mr.  Lincoln's  poR  to  fully  Two  Mil- 
lions; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hopeless  distraction  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  pro-Slavery  forces  so 
paralyzed  effort  on  that  side,  by  de- 
monstrating its  futility,  as  seriously 
to  dirainish  the  anti-Lincoln  vote. 
Had  there  been  but  one  instead  of 
three  pro-Slaveiy  tickets  in  the  field, 
its  vote  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 


'  A  Southern  gentleman,  writing  from  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  in  February,  1861,  said: 

"  Nioe-tentta  of  our  youth  go  n  tanO 
armed ;  and  the  common  use  of  deadly  w  i 
is  quite  disregarded.  Ho  control  can  be  eie 
cised  oyer  a  lad  after  lie  is  fourteen  o  fifteen 
years  of  ape.  He  then  becomes  '  Mr  a  and  so 
and  acknowledges  no  master," 

Tlie  atreet-figMs,  duels,  etc.,  so  p  minent 
among  the  '  pecuDar  instltutiona'  of  th  S  th 
doubtleES  conduced  to  the  ready  ad  ptat  n  of 
her  whites  to  a  state  of  war. 

'  Pollard,  in  his  "  Soulbem  HLftory"  of  our 
struggle,  smartly,  if  not  quite  accurately,  says; 

"In  the  war  of  1812,  the  North  furnished 
58,552  soldiers;  the  South  96,812— malting  a 
majority  of  37,030  in  favor  of  the  South.  Of 
tho  number  furnished  by  the  HorUi — 


3,110 

New  Hampshire      "       897 

Connecticut  "       S37 

Rliode  Island  "       637 

Vermont  "       131 

In  all 5,162 

"While  the  State  of  SouliiCarolina  furnished  5,696. 
In  the  Mexican  "War, 

Massachusetts  furnished 1,047 

Kew  Hampsiiire      "       1 

The  other  New  England  States.. 0,000 

In  all i7018 

The  whole  number  of  troops  contributed  by 
the  North  to  the  Medcau  "War  was  23,054;  while 
the  South  contributed  43, 630 — very  nearly  dou- 
ble— and,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  four 
times  as  many  soldiers  es  the  North." 

'"Lincoln  l,S51,eiO;  all  others  2,187,780. 
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Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  II- 
linoie,  anji  (in  fact)  nearly  every  Free 
State,  would  have  been  far  heavier 
than  that  actually  returned;  so  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  estimate  the  pro- 
Slavery  voters  of  the  entire  Union  as 
preponderating  in  just  about  the  pro- 
portion of  Three  Milhona  to  Two. 
In  other  words,  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire American  People  (the  Blacks 
being  then  of  httle  more  account, 
politically,  than  so  many  cattle)  sym- 
pathized with  the  Kebellion  in  so  far 
as  its  animating  purpose  was  the  for- 
tification, diffusion,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  Slavery, 

And  tliis  explains  that  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the 
beneficence  of  human  chattelhood 
wliich  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  ear- 
lier harangues,  manifestoes,  and  State 
papers,  circulated  or  uttered  in  the 
interest  of  Disunion.  He  would  un- 
derrate the  sagacity  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  impute  to  them  a  blind 
fanaticism  which  they  never  felt, 
who  should  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  state  of  antecedent  opinion  where- 
on these  were  designed  to  operate. 
Let  him  but  consider  that,  through- 
out thirteen  of  the  fifteen  Slave  States, 
no  journal  of  any  note  or  influence 
had  for  many  years  been  issued  which 
was  not  an  ardent  champion  and  eu- 
logist of  Slavery — that  no  man  could 
be  chosen  to  Congress  from  any  dis- 
trict in  those  thirteen  States,  and 
none  from  more  "than  two  districts 
of  the  entire  fifteen,  who  w^  not 
a  facile  and  eager  instrument  of  the 
Slave  Power,  even  though  (as  in 
West  Virginia)  their  inhabitants  well 

"Of  the  ssrmona  witti  wMeh  the  South  waa 
carpeted—'  thick  aa  Autumnal  leaTes  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa' — between  TTovember, 
1860,  and  May,  13 SI, that  entitled  "Slavcrya 


understood  that  Slavery  was  to  them 
a  bhght  and  a  cnrsc— that  every 
prominent  and  powerful  religious  or- 
ganization throughout  the  South  was 
sternly  pro  Slavery,  its  preachers 
making  mor«  account  in  their  prelec- 
tions of  Ham  and  Onesimus  than  of 
Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist — and  he 
will  be  certain  to  render  a  judgment 
less  hasty  and  more  just.  There 
were  probably  not  a  hundred  white 
churches  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  which  would  have  received  an 
avowed  Abolitionist  into  their  com- 
munion, though  he  had  been  a  Jona- 
than Edwards  in  Orthodoxy,  a  Wes- 
ley in  piety,  or  a  Bunyan  in  rehgious 
zeal.  The  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Politics  of  the  South  were  not  more 
squarely  based  on  Slavery  than  waa 
itsReligion.  Every  great  national 
religious  organization  had  either  been 
rendered  pliant  and  subservient  to  the 
behests  of  Slavery  or  had  been  shiv- 
ered by  its  resistance  thereto.  And 
no  sooner  had  Secession  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  South  than  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  had 
not  already  broken  their  connection 
with  the  i^orth  proceeded  unani- 
mously and  with  emphasis  to  do  so — 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  who 
had  never  received  a  word  of  reproof 
for  slaveholding  from  their  Northern 
brethren,  unanimously  taking  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  still  more  nu- 
merous Baptists.  And  even  the 
Southern  Press,  incendiary  and  vio- 
lent as  it  was,  was  outstripped  by  the 
Southern  pulpit  in  the  nnanimity  and 
vehemence  of  it*  fulminations  in  be- 
half of  Se< 


Divine  Trust,"  by  HeT.  B.  M,  Pilmor,  of  New- 
Orleans,  was  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  note- 
worthy.   In  it,  Mr.  Palmer  Pays  ; 

"  In  determining  our  duty  in  Ihia  emergenqr, 
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And  not  in  the  South  only,  but  in  1 
the  North  also,  had  the  temples  and 
oii^anizations  of  religion  been  gradu-  I 
ally  molded  and  manipulated  into  a 
more  guarded  but  not  less  effective 
eubaerviency  to  tlie  Slave  Power, 
Of  the  many  periodicals  edited  and 
issued  in  the  interest  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  faith  and  polity,  hai'dly  one 
had  ever  indicated  even  a  wish  that 
Slavery  should  fall;  while  a  large 
majority  were  among  its  inoat  vehe- 
ment, unsiirinting  champions.  The 
case  was  scarcely  better  with  those 
sustained  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians; while,  among  the  organs  of 
the  other  great  denominations,  Sla- 
very had  abont  as  many  apologists 
as  assailants.  The  godless  ruffianism 
and  rowdy  lawlessness  of  the  North 
were,  of  course,  as  thoroughly  pro- 
Slavery  as  those  of  the  South — eon- 
Bcious  baseness  and  ill-deserving  al- 
ways requiring  somewhat  to  look  down 
upon  and  to  trample  underfoot ;  and 
he  who  has  nothing  else  to  boast  of  al- 
ways seeliing  to  make  the  most  of  the 
[constructive]  whiteness  of  his  skin. 


It  thus  chanced  that,  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  controversies,  the  sleek 
sanctity  and  the  rough  r^cality  at 
the  respective  extremities  of  the 
social  scale  were  found  acting  in 
concert,  as  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
were  aided  in  compassing  the  death 
of  Jesus  by  the  rabble  cry  of '  Crucify 
him!'  alternated  with  clamors  for 
the  release  of  Bai-abbas  the  robber. 

V.  The  Rebellion  had,  at  the  outeet 
of  the  struggle,  the  immense  advan- 
tage always  enjoyed  by  the  beUigerent 
who  alone  has  a  positive  creed,  a 
definite  purpose,  and  ia  moving  di- 
rectly, consistently,  toward  his  pro- 
claimed goal.  It  said, '  I  stand  for 
Slavery — strike  for  Slavery — put  all 
at  risk  for  Slavery — and  I  demand 
the  sympathy  and  succor  of  all  who 
concur  with  me  in  regarding  Slavery 
as  just  and  beneficent.'  And  what 
it  thus  boldly  and  reasonably  de- 
manded it  naturally  and  generally 
secured.  There  were  slaveholders  of 
the  Revolutionary  school— reli(s  of 
the  era  or  inheritors  of  the  faith  of 
"Washington  and  Jeiferson — who  re- 


■we  should  first 
nature  of  the  trust  proyidentially  committed  to 
H3.  *  *  The  particular  trust  aaaigced  to  such  a 
people  becomes  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection; 
an!  their  fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fate  by 
which  it  is  overtaken.  *  *  * 

"  If,  then,  the  South  ia  Buoh  a  people,  what, 
at  this  juncture,  is  their  providential  trust!  I 
ansiver,  that  it  is  to  amsm^e  and  perpetuate  tke 
inst^tioti  of  domestic  Slavery  ae  now  exislmg.  *  • 
for  as,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  ia  pkin,  of 
conaerying  and  transmitting  the  Sfstem  of  Sla- 
very, with  the  fteest  scope  for  its  natural  devel- 
opment and  exlensiim,  *  *  * 

"  J%is  dais  is  botmdea  uporo  ks  agaia,  as  the 
constSated  gmwdiaia  of  ihe  skiver  theinselvm.  Our 
lot  ia  not  mors  implicated  in  theirs  than  is  their 
lot  in  ours ;  in  our  mutual  relations,  we  survire 
or  we  periah  together.  The  worst  foes  of  the 
black  race  are  those  who  have  intermedijied  in 
their  behalf.  We  know,  better  than  others,  that 
every  attribute  of  their  character  fits  them  for 
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affectionate  and  loyal  of 
ine  sun,  they  are  also  the  most 
calamity  can  befall  them  great- 


er than  the  loss  of  that  protection  th  y  nj  7 
under  this  patriarchal  system.  *  *  * 

"Last  of  all,  in  this  great  stru^le  vi    defitnd 
ihe  cause  of  God  and  of  reUgion.     Th    Abohti  n 
spirit  is  uadeniabSy  atheisiJc.  *  *  It      n  wl 
denied  that  the  first  arUde  in  the  cr  ed    f   I 
dominant  party  ia  the  restriction      f  Sla      j 
within  ita  present  limita  *  +  * 

"  G?his  argument,  then,  which  sweep  H 

entire  tarcle  of  our  relations,  toucliea  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  duty  to  oursehes,  to  our  slasies, 
io  the  world,  and  to  Almighty  God.  It  ealablishea 
the  nature  and  aoiemnity  of  our  present  trusts  to 
preserve  and  iranstnii  our  enisting  system  0/ domestic 
sen/Hade,  wit/i  the  right,  wichanged  by  man,  to  go 
Olid  root  ifceJf  wherever  Frouidence  and  natwre  may 
carry  it  Thia  trust  we  will  discharge,  in  the 
faoe  of  the  worst  possible  periL  Thoi^h  war 
Ije  the  aggregation  of  all  evils,  yet,  should  the 
madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink,  even  fVom  the 
baptism  of  lire.  If  modem  crusaders  stand  in 
serried  ranks  upon  some  plain  of  Esdraeloo, 
there  shall  we  ba  in  defense  of  our  trust.  Not 
till  the  lust  man  haa  fallen  behind  the  last  ram- 
part, shall  it  drop  from  our  hands," 
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pudiated  Seeesaion  and  clung  to  the 
Union ;  but  there  was  not  an  carneBt 
devotee  of  human  chattelhood  — 
whether  in  the  South  or  in  the 
!Jforth— whether  in  America  or  in 
Europe — whether  a  Tory  aristocrat, 
Bcorning  and  fearing  the  nnwaebed 
multitude,  or  an  Irish  hod-carrier,  of 
the  latest  importation,  hating  '  nay- 
gurs,'  and  wishing  them  aU  '  sint 
back  to  Africa,  where  they  belong'-— 
whose  heart  did  not  throb  in  open 
or  secret  sympathy  with  the  Slave- 
holder' Eebellion.  Kany  did  this 
whose  jiidgmcnts  told  them  that 
Secession  was  a  mistake  — a  rash, 
headlong  staking  of  momentous  in- 
terests on  the  doubtful  chances  of 
a  mortal  strife  that  might  easily 
and  safely  have  been  avoided ;  but, 
after  all,  the  truth  remained,  that 
whoever  really  loved  Slavery  did  not 
and  could  not  regard  the  KebeUion 
otherw^  tlsan  with  tenderness,  with 
forbearance,  with  that  '  fellow  feel- 
ing' that  'makes  wondrous  kind,' 
and  insists  that  the  mistakes  it  sees 
and  admits  shall  be  regarded  and 
treated  with  generous  allowance. 
There  were  thousands  in  the  Free 
States,  never  really  for  bondage, 
whom  party  ties  and  party  necessities 
had  held  in  silent,  passive  complicity 
with  the  Slave  Power  through  years, 
whose  bonds  were  snapped  like  glass 
by  the  concussion  of  the  first  cannon- 
shot  of  the  war ;  but  whoever  was 
really  pro-Slavery  was  at  heart  an 
apologist  for  if  not  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Slaveholders'  Eebellion — not 
merely  at  first,  but  so  long  as  his 
affections  were  unweaned  from  the 
grim  and  gory  idol  of  their  early  love. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists 
were  fettered,  their  unity  threatened, 
their  enthusiasm   chilled,  their  effi- 


ciency impaired,  by  the  complication 
of  the  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
Slavery,  They  stood  for  Law,  Or- 
der, and  Established  Right ;  aJl  which 
were  confidently,  plausibly  claimed 
as  guarantors  of  Slavery.  They  were 
struggling  to  preserve  the  Union ; 
yet  their  efforts,  even  in  their  own 
despite,  tended  to  imsettle  and  en- 
danger tliat  which,  in  the  conception 
of  many,  was  the  Union's  chief  end 
and  function.  Even  the  loyal  Mil- 
lions were  not  ripe,  at  the  outset — 
though  they  might,  by  aheroic  leader, 
have  been  surely  and  rapidly  ripen- 
ed— for  stem  dealing  with,  the  source 
of  all  our  woes.  Hence,  the  proffer 
of  new  concisions,  new  guarantees 
to  Slavery,  backed  by  vehement  prot- 
estations of  devotion  to  ite  chartered 
rights,  which  marked  the  initial  sta- 
ges of  the  struggle.  The  reflecting 
few  remembered  how  kindred  prolea- 
sions — doubtless  sincere — of  unsha- 
ken, invincible  loyalty  to  the  British 
Grown,  were  constantly  reiterated  by 
our  fathers  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  Revolutionary  struggle ;  and 
how  like  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  throne  and  person  of  Louis  XYL 
were  persisted  in  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  in  their  great  convuleion, 
down  to  within  a  short  period  of  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  closely 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  mon- 
arch. So  History  repeats  its  great 
lessons,  and  must,  so  long  as  the  nar 
ture  of  Man  remains  e^entially  un- 
changed. The  Republicans  of  1860 
purposed  no  more  than  tlie  Secession- 
ists a  speedy  and  violent  overthrow 
of  Slavery.  Each  were  but  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  that  benign, 
inscrutable  Power  which  '  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will;' 
but,  in  their  common  blindness,  the 
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_  e  was  with  those  who  seemed 
to  be  struggling  more  directly,  logical- 
ly, fearlessly  toward  their  avowed  end, 
VI.  The  strong  reliance  of  the 
Eebels  on  their  Cotton,  as  so  yitally 
necessary  to  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  that  it  would  compel  them 
speedily  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  and  even  to 
aid  in  its  achievement,  by  forcibly 
raising  the  foreseen  blockade  of  their 
ports,  was  not  justified  by  the  event. 
Communities,  like  individuals,  are 
apt  to  magnify  their  own  conse- 
quence, and  to  fancy  the  rest  of  nian- 
Mnd  subsisting  by  their  favor,  if  not 
on  their  bounty.  ("Soldiere!"  said 
a  General,  going  into  battle,  "re- 
member that  you  are  Portuguese  I") 
The  Southrons,  in  their  impetuosity 
and  conceit,  seem  not  to  have  duly 
considered  that  their  dependence  on 
others  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
dependence  of  others  on  them,  and 
that  Europe  could  dispense  with  their 
Cotton  with  (at  least)  as  little  incon- 
venience as  they  could  forego  the  re- 
ceipt of  whatsoever  its  proceeds  might 
purchase.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  a 
region  which  produced  for  sale  only 
a  few  great  staples,  which  western 
Europe  could  not  produce  and  must 
largely  buy,  and  which  bought  freely 
of  whatever  Europe  most  desired  to 
sell,  would  be  regarded  with  partial- 
ity by  her  maaufactujing  and  tradmg 
classes,  when  contrasted  with  an  ad- 
versary who  largely  bought  Cotton 
and  Tobacco,  and  made  Wares  and 
Eabrics  to  sell.  It  is  but  stating  the 
most  obvious  truth  to  assert  that- 
regarding  the  Southrons  as  generous, 
lavish  customers,  and  the  Tantees  as 
sharp,  cl(ffle-fisted,  tricky,  dangerous 
rivals,  the  responsible  authors  of  the 
Amerieaa  tarife,  whereby  their  ex- 


ports to  the  New  "World  were  re- 
stricted and  their  profits  seriously 
curtailed — the  fabricating,  trading, 
banking  classes  acro^  the  Atlantic 
were,  for  the  most  part,  early  and 
ardent  partisans  of  Disunion, 

VII.  That  the  ingrain  Tories,  Aris- 
tocrats, and  Keactionists  of  the  Old 
World  should  be  our  instinctive,  im- 
placable foes,  was  inevitable.  For 
eighty  years,  this  Republic  had  been 
not  only  a  standing  but  a  growing 
refutation  of  their  most  cherished 
theories,  their  vital  dogmas.  A  !New 
England  town  meeting,  wherein  the 
shoemaker  moves  that  $6,000  be  this 
year  raised  by  it  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  is  seconded  by 
the  blacksmith  —  neither  of  them 
worth,  perhaps,  the  shop  wherein  by 
daily  labor  he  earns  Ms  daily  bread 
— the  wagon-maker  movuig  to  amend 
by  raising  the  sum  to  |8,000,  and 
the  doctor  making  a  five-minutes* 
speech  to  show  why  this  should  or 
should  not  prevail— -when  the  ques- 
tion is  taken,  first  on  the  amendment, 
then  on  the  main  proposition — either 
of  them  standing  or  falling  as  a  mar 
jority  of  those  present  shall  decide — 
such  is  a  spectacle  calculated  to  strike 
more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Kingcratl 
than  would  the  apparition  of  a  score 
of  speculating  Bousseaus  or  fighting 
Garibaldis ;  and  its  testimony  to  the 
safety  and  beneficence  of  intelhgent 
democracy  increases  in  weight  with 
every  year  of  its  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous endurance.  When  it  has  qui- 
etly braved  unharmed  tlie  shocks  and 
mutations  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, assertions  of  ite  utter  insecurity 
and  baselessness — solemn  assurances 
that  it  cannot  possibly  stand,  and 
must  inevitably  topple  at  tlie  first 
serious  trial — sound  very  much  like 
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fresh  predictions  of  a  repeatedly  post- 
poned, but  still  coiifideutly  expected, 
'  end  of  the  woi'ld.'  Carlyle  once  re- 
marked that  the  British  people,  hav- 
ing considered  and  condemned  all 
the  arguments  for  retaining  the  Corn- 
Laws  that  could  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, were  Btill  waiting  to  see 
whether  there  might  not  be  some 
reasons  therefor  quite .  Mnntterable. 
So  the  people  of  Europe,  having 
endured  the  burdens  and  fetters  of 
Aristocracy  and  Privilege  throughout 
three  generations,  on  tlie  strength  of 
assurances  that  aU  democracies  were 
necessarily  violent,  unstable,  regard- 
leas  of  the  rights  of  Property,  inimi- 
cal to  Social  Order,  and  incompatible 
with  tranquillity  and  thrift,  had  be- 
gun very  generally  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  self  appointed  guides  and 
rulers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Model  Eepublie,  and  to  ^k  them  how 
they  reconciled  their  theories  with 
that.  The  question  was  an  ugly  one, 
to  which  not  even  a  plausible  answer 
could  be  given,  until  JefFereon  Davis 
supplied  one.  Hope  and  gratitude 
on  the  one  hand,  apprehension  and 
dread  on  the  other,  made  the  heredi- 
tary masters  and  chief  priests  of  the 
Old  World  the  natural,  instinctive 
allies  of  the  Slaveholders'  Eebelhon. 
Hence,  of  all  the  British  military  or 
naval  officers,  the  high-born  function- 
aries, who  visited  our  country  during 
the  struggle,  few  even  affected  neu- 
trality or  reserve,  while  the  great 
majority  were  the  open,  ardent  par- 
tisans of  the  Eebel  cause. 

Vni.  The  vastness  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  belligerents,  the 
rugged  topography  of  much  of  the 
country  over  whiidi  the  contest  was 
fought,  the  general  badness  of  Ameri- 
can   roads,  with  the   extraordinary 


facilities  newly  afforded  to  military 
operations  by  the  Railroad  and  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  secured  enormous 
advantages  to  the  party  standing 
generally  on  the  defensive.  The 
Confederate  President,  sitting  in  his 
cabinet  at  Montgomeiy  or  Richmond, 
could  thence  dispatch  a  message  to  his 
heutenant  in  Florida  or  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  and  receive  a  response  the 
nest  day— perhaps  the  next  hour — 
while  ouf  President  or  General-in- 
Chief  could  not  hear  of  operations 
at  Pensaeola  or  New  Orleans  ibr  a 
■week  or  more,  and  so  could  not  give 
seasonably  the  orders  required  to  re- 
pair a  disaster  or  improve  a  victory. 
The  recovery  of  New  Orleans  was 
first  learned  in  "Washington  through 
Richmond  journals ;  and  so  of  many 
other  signal  Union  triumphs,  A 
coi-pa  could  be  sent  from  Tirginia  to 
Tennessee  or  Mississippi,  by  the  Con- 
federates, in  half  the  time  that  was 
required  to  countervail  the  move- 
ment on  our  side.  If  they  chose  to 
menace  Newhem,  N.  C,  or  our 
forces  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina,  they  could  do  so  with  troops 
drawn  from  Richmond  or  Chattanoo- 
ga before  we  could  learn  that  any  had 
started.  True,  as  the  war  wore  on, 
and  their  railroads  wore  out— more 
especially  after  their  territory  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi— this  advantage  was  ma- 
terially lessened ;  but  the  ruggedness 
of  the  country  remained ;  while  the 
badness  of  American,  especially  of 
Southern,  roads,  afforded  undimin- 
ished, and,  to  a  European,  inconceiv- 
ably, great  advantages  to  the  party 
acting  on  the  defensive. 

IX.  The  Confederates  had  a 
superiority  from  the  first  in  this, 
that  their  leaders  and  officers  were 
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thorouglily  in  earnest.  Their  chief 
liad  been  educated  at  "West  Point, 
had  fought  thi'ough  the  Mexican 
War,  had  been  four  years  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
been  succeeded  therein  by  Floyd,  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  who  left 
the  service,  at  the  close  of  1860,  in 
precisely  that  state  which  was  deemed 
most  favorable  to  their  great  design. 
One,  if  not  both,  of  them  knew  per- 
sonally almost  every  officer  in  our 
service ;  knew  the  military  valne  of 
each ;  knew  that  he  was  pliant  or 
otherwise  to  the  behests  of  slave- 
holding  treason.  They  knew  whom 
to  call  away  to  help  oi^anize  and 
lead  their  own  forces,  and  who,  even 
if  loyal,  would  serve  them  better  in 
OTir  armies  than  he  could  do  in  their 
own.  The  immeme  advantages  they 
thiis  secured  can  never  be  overesti- 
mated. Their  Generals  exposed  their 
lives  in  leading  or  repelling  charges 
with  a  reckless  courage  which  made 
promotions  rapid  in  their  ranks ;  and, 
where  the  troops  on  both  sid^  are 
raw  and  undisciphned,  the  bravest 
and  most  determined  officers,  if 
capable,  are  seldom  beaten.  In  the 
course  of  the  war,  eminent  courage 
and  conspicuous  cowardice  were  often 
displayed  on  either  side;  but  the 
Eehek  were  seldom  beaten  through 
the  pusillanimity,  never  through  the 
treachery,  of  their  leaders.   ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Lin- 
coln, without  military  education  or 
experience,  found  himself  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  gigantic  and,  to  him, 
most  unexpected  war,  with  no  single 


member  of  Ms  Cabinet  even  pretend- 
ing to  military  genius  or  experience, 
and  with  the  offices  of  his  army 
filled  to  his  hand  by  those  who  were 
now  the  chiefs  of  the  Eobelhon, 
His  officers  were  ail  strangers  to  him ; 
many  of  them  superannuated  and  ut- 
terly inefficient,  yet  bearing  names 
associated  with  remembered  heroism, 
and  not  to  be  shelved  without  in- 
voking popular  as  well  as  personal 
reprobation.  How  shoidd  ah  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  fresh  from  comparative 
obscurity,  and  who  never  witnessed 
the  firing  of  a  platoon  or  read  a  page 
of  Yauban,  presume  to  say,  even 
had  he  dared  to  think,  that  the  il- 
lustrioua  Lientenant-General  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  covered  all  over 
with  the  deep  scars  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  glorious  conflicts  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  mental  vigor  requisite  to 
the  planning  of  campaigns  or  the 
direction  of  military  movements? 
The  bare  suggestion,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
part,  would  have  been  generally  scout- 
ed as  the  acme  of  ignorant  conceit 
and  fool-hardy  presumption. 

But  not  merely  was  it  true  that, 
while  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  only 
able  to  place  every  man  in  his  service 
exactly  in  the  position  he  deemed 
him  fitted  for,  while  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  neither  the  reqxiisite  knowl- 
edge "  nor  the  legal  authority  to  do 
likewise  with  our  officers,  the  fact 
that  every  one  who  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  thereby  proved  that  his 
heart  was  in  their  cause,  gave  that 
side  a  just  confidence  in  their  mili- 


"""Mr.  Lincoln,"  eaid  an  oCScBr  who  called  at 
ihs  Wliite  House  during  the  dark  days,  when 
Wellington  was  isolated  and  threatened  from 
every  side,  "  erary  one  else  maydeaortyou.tut  / 
never  will,"  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked  and  dismiaaed 


him  to  his  duties.  Two  days  afterward,  he 
learned  that  tliis  modem  Peter  had  absconded 
to  take  service  with  the  Rebels.  Hia  name  waa 
J,  Bankhead  Magriider,  then  a  Lieut.  CoL   of 

Artillery;  smce,  a  Confederate  Major-GeneraL 
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tary  leaders  ■which  was  wanting  in 
ours.     The  bitter  distich— 

"  Hessen  lakes  the  gond,  too  gnofl  on  earth  to  staj, 
And  leaves  the  bfli,  loo  bud  to  take  Bway," 

has  a  qualified  application  to  this 
case.  Of  the  army  ofiicera — eome 
two  hundred  in  number — who  went 
oyer  to  the  Rebellion,  not  one  fancied 
that  he  was  consulting  his  own  ease 
or  physical  comfort  in  so  doing. 
Say  they  were  arabitiona,  '  sectional,' 
traitorous,  forsworn,  or  whatever  you 
will:  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
of  them  shared  the  prevalent  South- 
em  delusion  that  the  Worth  would 
not  fight';  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  error  on  this  point  at  all  ap- 
proached that  of  their  staj-at-home 
compatriots, who  supposed  the  North" 
a  small  patch  of  country  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  school- 
ma,sters,  counter-jumpers,  peddlers, 
and  keepers  of  watering-place  hotels, 
all  Iieen  at  a  bargain,  but  never  to 
be  driven  into  a  fight.  Perhaps  no 
other  class  of  the  Southern  people 
were  so  free  from  the  prevalent  de- 
lusion on  this  head  as  were  their 
relatively  educated,  widely-traveled, 
observant  army  officers,  who,  aban- 
doning the  service  of  their  whole 
country,  proffered  their  swords  and 
then-  lives  to  the  cause  of  Human 
Slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indolent,  the  stolid,  the  conscious- 
ly ineificient,  who  aspired  to  light 
work  and  easy  living,  naturally 
clung  to  a  service  wherein  they  had 
found  what  they  most  desired.  The 
Confederacy  might  fail;  the  Union, 
even  though  defeated  and  curtailed, 
could  not  well  absolutely  go  down, 
Many  thus  remained  whose  ^.hearts 

""Do  you  know  Jotu  Wllliamsf"  asked  a 
Southern  young  lady  of  aysrage  eduaation,  ad- 
dressing her  Tmkeescliool-imatresa. — "Ko,!  do 


inclined  to  the  other  side,  bat  who 
did  not  believe  the  overthrow  or  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union  would  prove  a 
fight  undertaking. 

X.  The  more  flagrant  instances 
of  oliicial  cowardice  or  imbecility 
which  tlieae  pages  must  often  record, 
will  sometimes  prompt  the  question^ 
"  "Were  these  men  downright  trai- 
toiB  ?"  And  the  general  answer  must 
be ;  Consciously,  purposely,  according 
to  their  own  conceptions,  they  were 
not.  They  did  not  desire,  nor  seek 
to  compass,  the  division  of  the  re- 
pubfic.  llany  of  them  were  not  even 
bewildered  by  the  fatal  delusion  of 
State  omnipotence.  They  hoped  for 
and  Bought  such  an  issue  from  our 
perilous  complications  as  would  leave 
our  country  undivided,  and  stronger, 
more  powerful,  greater  than  before. 
But  they  had  undoubtingly  imbibed 
that  one-sided,  narrow,  false  concep- 
tion of  the  genius  and  history  of  our 
poHtical  fabric  which  identifies  Sla- 
very with  the  Constitution,  making 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
former  tlie  chief  end  of  out  National 
existence — not  a  local  and  sectional 
excrescence,  afien  and  hostile  to  the 
true  nature  and  paramount  ends  of 
our  system,  to  be  borne  with  patience 
and  restrained  from  diffusing  ite  virus 
until  opportunity  should  be  present- 
ed for  its  safe  eradication.  To  this 
large  and  influential  class  of  our 
officers,  the  EebeUion  seemed  a  sad 
mistake,  impelled  and  excused  by  the 
factious,  mafignant,  unjustifiable  re- 
fasal  of  the  UepubHcana  to  give  '  the 
South'  her  'rights'  in  the  territories  ; 
and  they  controUingly  desired  that 
there  should  be  the    least    possible 

not  happen  to  recollect  any  person  of  that  name," 
"Why,  I  supposed  you  miiet  know  him — ha 
camo  from  the  Rorth," 
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figlitiug  until  cool  reflection  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  struggle  should 
calm  or  overbear  the  rage  of  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides,  and  induce  reunion 
on  the  basis,  substantially,  of  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  Whoever 
keeps  this  explanation  in  mind  will 
be  enabled  by  it  to  comprehend  move- 
mente,  delays,  vacillations,  obstinate 
torpors,  and  even  whole  abortive  cam- 
paigns, which  must  otherwise  seem 
utterly  unaccountable. 

XI.  The  Eebellion  had,  moreover, 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  respect 
that  ail  its  partisans,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  ready  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works.  "  You  are  a  Unionist,"  said 
a  Ealtimorean  to  a  New  York  friend 
— "  I  don't  doTiht  it.  But  are  you 
ready  iofigM  for  the  Union?  /  am 
a  Secessionist,  and  am  going  to  figM 
for  Secession."  There  were  few  real 
Secessionists  who  shrank  from  this 
teat  of  their  sincerity.  On  the  side 
of  the  Union  were  the  calm  calcula- 
tions of  interest,  the  clear  suggestions 
of  duty,  the  inspirations  of  a  broad, 
benignant  patriotism ;  but  these 
were  tame  and  feeble  impulses  when 
contrasted  witli  the  vengeful  hate, 
the    qviivering,  absorbing    rage,  the 


stormy  wrath,  wMch  ] 
great  body  of  the  Secessionists,  trans- 
forming even  women  into  fiends. 
These  impulse  were  sedulously  cul- 
tivated and  stimulated  by  the  engi- 
neers of  Disunion,  through  the  un- 
contradicted diffusion  by  their  jour- 
nals of  the  meet  atrocious  forgeries  " 
and  the  most  shameless  inventions," 
The  !North  was  habitually  represent- 
ed to  the  ignorant  masses  of  the 
South  as  thirsting  for  their  blood  and 
bent  on  their  extermination^as  send- 
ing forth  her  armies  instructed  to 
ravish,  kill,  lay  waste,  and  destroy ; 
and  the  pulpit  was  not  far  behind  tie 
press  in  disseminating  these  atrocious 
falsehoods.  Hence,  the  Southern 
mihtia,  and  even  conscripts,  were  im- 
pelled by  a  hate  or  horror  of  their 
adversaries  which  rendered  them 
valiant  in  their  own  despite,  making 
them  sometimes  victors  where  the 
memories  of  their  grandfathers  at 
Charleston  and  at  Guilford,  and  of 
their  fathers  at  Bladensbui^,  had  led 
their  foes  to  greatly  undervalue  their 
prowess  and  their  efliciency. 

XII.  Whether  Slavery  should  prove 
an  element  of  strength  or  of  weakness 
to  the  Eebellion  necessarily  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 


"The  LotttSBille  (Sy.)  Courier  of  June,  1S61, 
piiblislied  the  following  infamous  fabricatLon  as 
ftvjm  The  Sew  Yorh  T-rQneat,  and  it  immediatelj' 
ran  the  rounds  of  the  jourcals  of  the  Confederacy ; 

"From  the  New  York  TrUnme.  'Do  yon 
HEAR  ?    The  Bbautt  akd  the  Booty  shall  be 

TonSS,  ONLY  CONQCBK  ICHESB  EEBBI^  OE  TEE 
BOUTH  BEFORB  THE  NEXT    CROP  COMES    IS.      The 

next  crop  will  be  death  to  ua[  Let  it  b«  hewn 
down  in  the  field,  burned,  trampled,  lost;  or,  if 
you  have  the  opportunity,  ship  it  to  New  Tork, 
and  we  will  build  np  Gotham  by  the  prices  it 
muet  briQg  next  season.  We  shaE  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  markets,  having  duly  aiibjeoted 
our  yassala  in  the  South.  Go  ahead,  brave  fel- 
lows, Zouaves  of  New  York,  whom  we  were  apt 
to  spit  upon,  though  yon  dothaworkat  flres. 
Go  aheadl  Don't  mind  yellow  fever;  don't 
miad  blaBk  vomit ;  don't  mind  bilious  fever,  or 


cholera,  or  measles,  or  small  pox,  or  hot  weather, 
or  hard  living,  or  coid  steel,  or  hot  shot  I    Go  I'" 

■"  The  MrfitOi  (  Va.)  Serald  of  April  S2d,  said: 

"  It  ia  rumored  that  Lincoln  has  been  draiik 
for  three  days,  and  that  Oapt.  Lee  has  command 
at  the  Capitol ;  and  also  that  Ool.  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  lately  resigned,  ia  bmnMrding  Wash- 
iitgton  from  Arlington  Hights.  If  so,  it  will 
account  fbr  hia  not  having  arrived  here  to  take 
command,  as  was  expected." 

The  iVeJo  Orleams  Ficayime  of  about  May  IBth, 
1S61,  said: 

"  All  the  Maasachusetts  troops  now  in  Wash- 
ington are  negroes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  drummer  hoys.  Gen.  Butler,  in  command, 
ia  a  native  of  Liberia.  Oor  readers  may  recol- 
lect  old  Ben,  the  barber,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Poydras-street,  and  emigrated  to  Liberia  with  a 
small  competence.     Gen.  Butler  is  his  sou." 
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treated  by  the  defenders  of  the  Union, 
it  waa  a  nettle,  wliich,  handled  tindd- 
ly,  tenderly,  was  certain  to  sting  the 
hand  that  thus  toyed  with  it;  the 
only  sai'ety  lay  in  clutching  it  reso- 
lutely and  firmly.  Slavery  had  made 
the  Eebellion;  Slavery  coerced  the 
South  into  a  silence  that  counter- 
feited unanimity  by  howling  '  Aholi- 
tionist!'  on  the  track  of  every  one 
who  refused  to  seem  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  sending  its  bloodhounds 
and  Thugs  to  throttle  or  knife  him. 
An  aristocracy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  families,  haughty,  high- 
spirited,  trained  to  arms,  and  accus- 
tomed to  rule  all  who  approached 
them,  wielding  all  the  resources  and 
governing  the  conduct  not  only  of 
Four  Millions  of  Slaves,  but  of  nearly 
twice  that  number  of  free  persons, 
who  served  the  woolly  man-owners 
as  merchants,  factora,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, priests,  overseers,  navigators, 
mechanics,  slave-hunters,  etc.,  etc., 
never  dreaming  that  they  could  cher- 
ish any  opinions  but  such  as  the 
planting  aristocracy  prescribed,  was 
no  contemptible  foe.  So  long  as  their 
slaves  should  remain  obedient  to 
their  orders  and  docile  to  their  will, 
knowing  nothing  but  what  they  were 
told,  and  hoping  for  nothing  beyond 
their  daily  rations  of  com  and  pork, 
a  community  of  Twelve  Millions, 
holding  an  area  of  nearly  One  Million 
square  miles — the  governing  caste 
conscripting  the  Poor  "Whites  to  fill 
its  armies,  and  using  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  to  feed  and  clothe  them^ — ^pre- 
sented to  its  foes  on  every  side  a  front 
of  steel  and  flame.  Only  by  pene- 
trating and  disintegrating  their  pha^ 
lans,  so  that  its  parts  should  no  longer 
support  each  other,  but  their  enforced 
cohesion  give  place  to  their  natural 


antagonism,  could  itspower  be  broken 
and  its  persistence  overborne. 

And  here  it  may  be  instructive  to 
note  that  the  paramount  loyalty  to 
his  State,  vaunted  by  the  Southron 
as  the  keystone  of  hia  political  arch, 
always  resolved  itself,  on  a  searching 
analysis,  into  devotion  to  Slavery, 
Thus,  when  Virginia  seceded,  we 
have  seen  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  with 
other  eminent  '  conservatives,'  who 
had,  up  to  this  point,  resisted  Dis- 
union, now  take  ground  in  its  favor ; 
while  MagofBu,  0,  P.  Jackson,  etc., 
always  insisted  that  it  w^  to  his 
State  that  each  citizen  owed  his  first 
and  highest  duty.  A  favored  officer 
in  our  regular  army  transmitted  his 
resignation,  to  be  tendered  in  case 
Ms  State  seceded,  and  was  not  cash- 
iered therefor,  as  he  should  have  been 
promptly  and  finally.  All  over  the 
South,  men  said,  '  This  Secession  is 
madness— it  will  ruin  all  concerned— 
I  have  resisted  it  to  the  b^t  of  my 
abihty — but  niA/  State  has  seceded 
nevertheless,  and  I  must  go  ioith  my 
State.''  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ster- 
ling Price,  Humphrey  Marshall, 
James  B.  Clay,  Eiehard  Hawes, 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  "William  Preston, 
Charles  8.  Morehead,  and  scores  lite 
them- — in  good  part  old  Whigs,  who 
could  not  help  knowing  better — 
never  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
refusal  of  their  respective  States  to 
secede  laid  them  under  the  smallest 
obligation  to  restrain  their  traitorous 
propensities,  '  State  Sovereignty'  was 
potent  only  to  authorize  and  excuse 
treason  to  the  Union— never  to  re- 
straiii  or  prevent  it. 

XIII.  The  Southern  leaders  entered 
upon  their  great  struggle  with  the 
Union  under  tlie  impression — ^which, 
with  the  more  sanguine,  amonnted 
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to  nndoubting  confidence — that  tliey 
were  to  be  largely  aided  by  coopera- 
tion and  diversion  on  the  part  of  their 
Korthern  frienda  and  allies.  They 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
the  Free  States  were  to  he,  even  in 
appearance,  a  unit  against  their  ef- 
forts." IJouhtlesB,  there  was  disap- 
pointment on  both  sides— the  Iforth 
believing  that  there  could  never  fail 
to  be  an  open  and  active  Union  party 
at  the  South ;  while  the  South  counted 
on  like  aid  from  the  North ;  but  there 
was  this  material  difference  between 
the  two  cases  :  The  Southern  lead- 
ers had  received  innumerable  assur- 
ances, through  a  series  of  years,  of 
Northern  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
anticipated  struggle  for  their '  rights ;' 
while  probably  no  single  Eepublican 
had  received  a  letter  or  message  from 
any  Southron  of  note,  m-ging  that  no 
concession  be  made,  but  that  the 
Diaunionists  be  crowded  to  the  wall, 
and  compelled  to  back  square  out  or 
fight.  On  the  contrary,  almost  every 
Southern  plea  for  the  Union  had  as- 
sumed aa  its  basis  that  the  North 
could,  would,  and  should,  be  induced 
to  recede  from  its  position  of  resistance 

to  Slavery  Extension,  or  else . 

The  alternative  was  not  always  plain- 
ly expressed ;  but  the  inference  was 
irresistible,  that  Southern  Unionism 
differed  from  Secessionism  in  that  it 


proposed  allowing  the  North  a  month 
or  two  longer  wherein  to  back  out  of 
its  chosen  position  before  visiting  its 
perverseness  with  the  rotributiou  of 
fire  and  sword.  '  Wait  a  little  long- 
er,' was  the  burden  of  Southern  ap- 
peals for  persistence  in  Unionism : 
'  the  North  is  preparing  to  recede : 
she  will  presently  agree,  rather  than 
fight,  to  give  us,  at  least,  tlie  Critten- 
den Compromise.'  But  suppose  she 
should  mi— what  then  ?  This  ques- 
tion was  sometimes  answered,  some- 
times not ;  but  the  logical  inference 
was  inevitable :  *  Then  we  will  unite 
with  you  in  a  struggle  for  Disunion.' 
Here  were  the  toils  in  which  Virginia 
Unionism  had  immeshed  itself  before 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and 
which  foredoomed  it  to  suicide  direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The  more  earnest  and  resolute 
Southerners  had  been  talldng  of 
their  '  rights '  and  their  '  wrongs,'  for 
a  number  of  yeare,  in  such  a  definite, 
decisive  way  that  they  felt  that  no 
one  could  justifiably  fail  to  compre- 
hend them.  Some  of  them  were 
Disunioniste  outright — regarded  sepa- 
ration as  at  all  events  desirable  for 
the  South,  and  certain  to  enhance 
her  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power. 
Others  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  if  they  could  shape  its  policy 
and  mold  it  to  tlieir  will:  but  the 


"  Tlie  Mil)  Oiieana  Pkayime  of  Febniarj-  2Ist, 
1861,  had  a  letter  from  ita  New  Tork  corre- 
spondant '  Antelope,'  dated  the  i3th,  which,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech,  two  days  ear- 
lier, at  ladian^poliB,  E^d : 

"  Lincoln  even  goes  so  far  as  to  Intimate  that 
hostile  armies  will  march  aeroaa  the  seceded 
States  to  carry  out  the  darling  project  of  recap- 
ture, and  the  'enforcement  of  the  laws,' but  he 
surely  Could  not  have  counted  the  dreadful  and 
aiclcening  result  when  such  a  course  wandered 
through  his  hot  and  frenzied  brain.  Uarch  hos- 
tile armies  through  the  Southern  States  1  Why, 
where  are  the  armies  to  coma  from  Ihat  are  to 


take  up  the  march?  Whei'e  are  the  loans  of 
money  to  come  ftom  to  carry  on  this  diabolical 
and  fiendish  crime  ?  An  .iitjerican  army  sufS- 
ciently  powerful  cannot  be  raised  to  do  it ;  while, 
as  regards  the  raising  of  moneys  to  prosecute 
tJie  fratricidal  strife,  New  York,  the  banking 
emporium  of  tlie  Union,  will  refuse,  point  blank, 
to  advance  a  dollar  for  so  unholy  a  purpose.  *** 
"  Ifo  I  no  r  The  South  is  too  terribly  in  earn- 
est for  car  bankers  to  furnish  the  sinews  where- 
with to  whip  it  back  to  ita  'allegiance;'  and,  if 
the  atrocious  game  should  still  be  peraisted  in, 
instead  of  having  the  funds  to  work  with,  the 
new  Groverament  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  itself 
flat  upon  its  back." 
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former  class,  tliougt  few  at  first,  had 
"been  steadily  gaining  from  the  latter. 
Each  of  these  were  constantly,  openly 
saying,  "  Give  ns  oiir  rights  in,  the 
Union,  or  we  will  secure  them  by 
going  out  of  the  Union."  When, 
therefore,  they  received  messages  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  from  their 
Korthera  compatriots  in  many  ardu- 
ous struggles,  they  coxild  not  hut 
understand  their  assurances  of  con- 
tinued and  thorough  accord  as  mean- 
ing what  was  implied  by  like  assu- 
rances from  Southern  sources. 

Among  the  captures  by  Gen. 
Grant'a  army,  during  Ms  glorious 
Mississippi  campaign  of  1863,  were 
several  boxes  of  the  letters  and  pri- 
vate papers  of  Jefferson  Davis,  fotmd 
in  an  out-house  on  a  plantation  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Vicksburg.  Seve- 
ral of  these  letters  were  given  to  the 
public  by  their  captors,  many  of 
them  bearing  the  signatm-es  of  North- 
em  men  of  note,  who  have  never 
denied  their  authenticity.  These 
letters  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
state  of  Southern  opinion  which  in- 
duced the  Secession  movement  of 
1860-61,  and  are  therefore  essential 
contributions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  As  such,  a  portion  of  them 
wiU  here  be  given. 

So  early  as  1850,  James  Buchanan 
(not  yet  President)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Davis,  complaining  that '  the  South ' 
was  disposed  to  be  too  et^ily  satisiied, 
with  regard  to  her  '  rights '  in  the 
territories.  In  this  'private  and 
confidential'  letter,  dated  Wheat- 
Itmd,  March  16th,  he  says : 

"So  far  ft'om  having  in  any  degree  re- 
coiled from  tiie  Missouri  Oompromiae,  I  have 
prepared  a  letter  to  sustain  it,  written  with 
all  the  little  ability  of  which  I  am  master. 


Yonmayask,  why  has  it  not  been  published? 
T}io  answer  is  very  easy.  JTroni  a  careful 
examination  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress, 
it  is  clear  (hat  Non-Inter'omition  ie  all'  that 
wiU  be  required  hy  the  South.  Webster's 
speech  is  to  be  the  base  of  the  compromise 
— it  is  landed  to  the  echo  by  distinguished 
Southern  men — and  what  is  it?  Non-inter- 
vention; andlfoa-Tntemention  eimply  iecauae 
the  Wiimot  P'rovUo  is  not  required,  to  pre- 
vent the  curse  <tf  Slavery  from  being  ivflieteA 
on  the  Territories.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  be  nindnesB  in  me  to  publish 
my  letter,  and  take  higher  gronnd  for  the 
South  than  they  have  taken  for  themselves. 
This  wonld  be  to  out-Herod  Herod,  and  to 
be  more  Southern  than  the  South.  It  conld 
do  no  good,  but  might  do  much  mischief. 

"  The  truth  ia,  the  South  have  got  them- 
selves into  a  condition  on  this  question 
from  which  it  appenrs  to  me  now  they  can- 

of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  them,  and  the  ory  was  Non- 
intervention. They  fong  it  the  battle  at  the 
last  Presidenlial  electio  i  with  this  device 
upon  their  banners.  j.'!ie  Democracy  of 
Pennsylvania  are  nor  i  very  where  I'allying 
to  Non-intervention.  They  suppose  in  doing 
this  they  are  standing  by  the  South  in  the 
manner  most  acceptable  to  tlieir  Sonthem 
brethren.  Our  Democratic  journals  are 
praising  the  speech  of  Webster,"  because  all 
the  appearances  are  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Soath.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change 
front  with  any  hope  of  success.  Tou  may 
retreat  with  honor  upon  the  principle  that 
you  can  carry  your  slaves  to  California,  and 
hold  them  there  ander  the  Constitution,  and 
refer  the  qneation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sorry,  both  for 
your  aakes  and  my  own,  that  such  ia  the 
condition  in  which  you  are  placed. 
..  "I  ea/y  for  my  own  eahe,  because  I  can, 
never  yield  the  position  which  I  have  de- 
liberately taken  in  favor  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise;  and  I  shall  he  assailed  by 
fanatics  and  free-soilera  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
having  gone  further  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  South  than  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives.  I  am  committed  for  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  arid  that  committal 
shall  stand. 

"  Should  there  be  any  unexpected  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Washington 
which  would  hold  out  the  hope  tlmt  the 
publication  of  my  Missouri  Compromise 
letter  would  do  any  good,  it  shall  yet  be 
published." 

In  this  spirit,  Korthem  i 
and  otHce-seekei's  had  for  years  l 


"  Mr.  "Webster's  deplorably  famous  speech  of  March  7th,  1850. 
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egging  on  tlie  leaders  of  Southern 
opinion  to  take  liigher  ground  in 
opposition  to  Northern  'fanaticism' 
and  in  assertion  of '  Southern  rights.' 
Gen.  John  A,  Quitman,  of  Missis- 
sippi— an  able  and  worthy  disciple  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  —  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  stated  that 
Senator  Donglas,  jmt  prior  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  made 
complaints  to  him  of  the  disposition 
of  Southern  men  to  be  too  easily 
satisfied,  substantially  lite  those  of 
Mr,  Buchanan,  just  quoted.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  boldly 
demand  all  their  rights,  and  accept 
nothing  less.  In  this  spirit,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  leading  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois,  formerly  Governor 
of  that  State,  was  written  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina: 

"  Bellvillb,  111.,  Deo.  38,  1860. 

"  Dbak  Friends  ;  1  write  to  you  because 
I  cannot  well  aToitl  it.  I  am,  in  heart  and 
BOTi!,  for  the  South,  as  they  are  right  in  the 
prinoiples  and  possess  the  Constitution. 

"  If  the  public  mind  will  bear  it,  the  seat 
of  Government,  the  Government  itself  and 
the  Ai-my  and  Wavy,  ought  to  remain  with 
the  South  and  the  Constitution.  I  have 
been  promulgating  the  above  sentiment,  al- 
thongh  it  ia  rather  revolutionary.  A  Pro- 
visional Government  ahonld  be  established 
at  Washington  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
out-going  President,  and  for  the  President 
elect  to  take  the  oath  of 'office  out  of  slave 
territory. 

"Kowl  come  to  the  point.  All  the  Slave 
States  must  separate  from  the  North  and 
come  together.  The  Free  States  will  not 
concede  an  atom,  but  are  bent  on  the  de- 
strttotion  of  Slavery.  Why,, in  God's  name, 
cannot  the  Northern  Slave  States  see  this 
feot,  as  clear  as  noonday  before  their  eyes ! 

"The  general  secession  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished before  tie  ith  of  March.  Mr. 
Buchanan  deserves  immortal  honor  for  keep- 
ing down  bloodshed.  In  one  hour,  by  tele- 
graph, he  could  order  Fort  Moultrie  to  fire 
on  Charleston,  and  the  war  would  rage 
over  the  Union.  I  am,  iu  heart  and  soul, 
agdnst  war;  bnt  the  best  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  be  able  to  defend  yourselves. 

"  If  the  Slave  States  would  unite  and 
form  a  Convention,  they  might  have  the 
power  to  coerce  the  North  into  terms  to 


amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  protect 
Slavery  more  efficiently. 

"  You  will  pardon  this  letter,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  friendly  motives,  from 

"  Your  friend,  John  KEvnoLns. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Jeff.  Davis  and  Ei-Govemor 
■\Vm,  Smith." 

Prof.  Charles  "W.  Haekley,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  writing 
two  days  earlier  to  Mr.  Davis,  to 
suggest  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
mean  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  positions  r^peeting  the 
territories,  commences :  "  My  sympa- 
thies are  entirely  with '  the  South' " — 
an  averment  which  doubtless  meant 
much  more  to  the  receiver  than  was 
intended  by  the  writer.  Yet  it  is 
probable  1  lat  nine  out  of  every  ten 
lettera  wi-  .t  en  from  the  iRorth  to  the 
South  during  that  boding  Winter,  if 
tliey  touched  on  public  affairs  at  aU, 
were  more  exceptionable  and  mis- 
leading than  was  this  one. 

Ex-President  Pierce  wrote,  almost 
a  year  previously,  and  in  prospect  of 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  I860, 


Clabendon  Hotel,  Jan.  6,  1860. 
JIy  Dear  Feiesb  :  I  wrote  you  an  un- 
satisfactory note  a  day  or  two  since.  1  have 
just  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Shep- 
iey,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  are  equal  to 
his  leai'ning  and  talents.  He  says  he  would 
rather  flght  the  battle  with  you  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, in  1800,  than  under  the  auspices 
of  any  other  leader.  The  feeling  and  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  S.  in  this  relation  is,  I  am  confi- 
dent, rapidly  gaining  ground  in  New  Eng- 
land, Our  people  are  looking  for  "the 
Coming  Man."  One  who  is  raised  by  all 
the  elements  of  his  character  above  the  at- 
mosphere ordinaiily  breathed  by  politicians. 
A  man  really  fitted  for  this  emergency  by 
his  ability,  courage,  broad  statesmanship  and 
patriotism.  Col.  Seymour  (Tho's.  H.)  ar- 
rived here  this  morning,  and  espressed  his 
views  in  this  relation  in  almost  Ihe  idenUoal 
language  used  by  Mr.  Shepley.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington, and  throughout  the  countiy,  no  man 
can  predict  what  changes  two  or  three 
months  may  bring  forth.  Let  me  suggest 
that,  in  the  mommg  debates  of  Congress, 
full  justice  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  done 
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to  (lie  Democracy  of  the  North.  I  do  not 
believe  tlint  our  friends  at  the  South  have 
anj  just  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling,  hurrying 
at  this  moment  to  the  pitch  of  intense  ex- 
asperation, hetween  those  who  reapeot  their 
political  obligations,  and  tliose  who  have 
apparently  no  hnpelling  power  hut  that 
which  a,  fanatical  position  on  the  subject  of 
domestic  SiaTery  imparts.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  right — of  abstraotpower 
to  secede — I  have  never  believed  that  a^itaal 
disrnption  of  the  Union  can  occur  without 
biood;  and  if  through  the  madness  0/ North- 
ern AbolitioTiists  that  dire  calamity  taust 
eoToe,  the  lighting  teill  not  be  along  Mwion. 
and  IHsows  Ume  msrely.  It  will  be  witMn 
our  own  hordera,  in  our  own  streets,  between 
the  two  classes  of  eitj^eiia  to  whom  I  hwce 
referred.  7%oge  teho  d^  law  and  scout 
constitutional  cibligaUons,  will,  if  ws  ever 
reach  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  find  oeeupor 
iion  etiough  at  home.  Notiiing  but  the  state 
of  Kre.  Pierce's  health  would  iadnoe  me  to 
leave  the  oonntry  now,  although  it  is  quite 
likely  that  my  presence  at  home  would  be 
of  little  service.  I  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  our  [leople,  especially  in  N.  H.  and 
Oonneoticnt,  where  the  only  elections  are  to 
take  place  during  the  coming  Spring,  that, 
while  our  Union  meetings  are  all  in  the  right 
direction  and  well  enough  for  tlie  present, 
they  will  not  be  worth  tlie  paper  upon 
wliieh  their  resolutions  are  written  iinless 
we  can  overthrow  poJitical  Abolitionism  at 
the  polls,  and  repeal  the  unconstitutional 
and  obnoxious  laws  which,  in  the  cause  of 
"Personal  Liberty"  have  been  placed  upon 
our  statute-books.  I  shall  look  with  deep 
interest,  and  not  without  hope,  for  a  decided 
change  in  this  relation.  Ever  and  truly 
your  friend,  FRAtntLifr  Pieeob. 

Hon.  Jefp.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  Worih- 
em  letters  wherewith  South ern  statea- 
men  were  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  North  would  be  divided  into  hos- 
tile camps  whenever  the  South  should 
strike  boldly  for  her  'rights.'  It 
proved  a  grievous  miatate;  but  it  was 
countenanced  by  the  habitual  tone 
of  'conservative'  speakers  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  canvass  of  1860, 
and  thence  down  to  the  collision  at 
Sumter.  Kven  tlien,  the  spii-it  which 
impelled  these  assurances  of  Northern 
sympathy  with,  and  readiness  to  do 
and  dare  for,  '  the  South,'  was  not 
33 


extinguished,  though  its  more  obvious 
manifestations  were  iii  good  part  sup- 
prised  for  a  season.  A  very  few 
persons — hardly  a  score  in  all— of 
the  most  uneontrollahle  Soutliern 
sympathies,  left  tlie  North  to  enter  the 
Confederate  armies ;  hut  many  thou- 
sands remained  behind,  awaiting  the 
opportunity,  which  disappointment 
and  disaster  were  soon  to  present, 
wherein  they  might  take  ground 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  '  Abo- 
lition War,'  and  in  favor  of  a  '  com- 
promise' that  was  not  to  be  had — at 
all  events  and  on  any  terms,  of 
'Peace.'  There  is,  or  has  been,  a 
quite  general  impression,  backed  by 
constantand  confident  assertions,  that 
the  people  of  the  Free  States  were 
united  in  support  of  the  War  until 
an  anti-Slavery  aspect  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Administration.  Yet  that 
is  verj'  far  from  the  truth.  There 
was  no  moment  wherein  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  Democracy 
were  not  at  least  passively  hostile  to 
any  form  or  shade  of  '  coercion ;' 
while  many  openly  condemned  and 
stigmatized  it  as  atrocious,  unjustifi- 
able aggression.  And  this  opposition, 
even  when  least  vociferous,  sensibly 
subtracted  from  tlie  power  and  dimin- 
ished the  eificiency  of  the  North. 

XIY.  Whether  there  was  greater 
unanimity  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North  in  sustaining  tlie  Union  or  the 
Confederacy  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  struggle,  will,  perhaps,  never 
he  conclusively  determined.  There 
were  moments  during  its  progress 
when  the  South  appeared  almost  a 
unit  for  Secession,  while  the  dis- 
heartened North  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  the  contest  for  the  Union ; 
as  there  were  crises  wherein  the  Re- 
bellion seemed  to  reel  on  the  brink 
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of  speedy  dissolution :  Ijiit  neither  of 
these  can  justly  be  taken  as  an  accu- 
rate test  of  the  average  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  respective  sections.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  could  never,  until 
frenzied  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  by  official  assurances  (un- 
denied  in  tlieir  heai-ing)  that  Lincoln 
had  declared  unprovoked  and  utter- 
ly unjustifiable  vrar  upon  them,  be 
induced  to  lift  hostile  bands  against 
their  country ;  and  that  Secession  wi^ 
only  forced  down  the  throats  of  those  ■ 
who  accepted  it  by  violence,  outrage, 
and  terror.  A  few  additional  facts 
on  this  head,  out  of  thousands  that 
might  be  cited,  will  here  be  given : 

Eev.  John  H.  Aughey,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  N'orthem  birth, 
but  settled  in  Korthem  Mississippi 
for  some  years  prior  to  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  his  "  Iron  Eut-- 
naee,"  "  gives  a  synopsis  of  a  Seces- 
sion speech  to  which  he  listened  in 
Atala  county,  Miss.,  just  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  election,  running  thua : 

"  The  halter  is  the  only  arf^ment  that 
sliould  he  used  agwnst  the  aubmissionists ; 
and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  very  soon,  be 
in  forM. 

"We  have  gloriong  news  from  Tallahatchie. 
Seven  torj  snbmisaioDista  were  Jiauged  there 
in  one  day;  and  tlie  so-called  Union  oandi- 
datea,  having  the  wliolesome  dread  of  hemp 
before  their  ejea,  are  not  canva^ng  tlie 
county,"  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  election  was;  held  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention  which 
assumed  the  power  to  take  Missis- 
eippi  out  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Aughey 
attended  it,  and  says : 

"Approaching  the  polls,  I  asked  for  a 
Union  ticket,  and  was  informed  that  none 
had  heen  printed,  and  that  it  wonld  be 
advisable  to  vote  the  Secession  ticket.  I 
tliought  otJierwise;  and,  going  to   a  desk, 

'"  I'hilaiielpliia,  W,  S.  aod -Alfred  ilOTtui,  ]S(i3. 


ma^e  ont  a  Union  ticket,  and  voted  it, 
amidst  the  frowns  and  siippi-essed  mui-inura 
of  the  jndges  and  bystanders;  and,  as  the 
resnlt  proved,  I  had  tiie  honor  of  depositing 
the  only  vote  in  favor  of  the  Union  ■wliich 
was  polled  in  that  precinct.  I  knew  of 
many  wlio  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  hut 
who  wera  intimidated  by  threats,  and  by  the 
odium  attending  it,  from  voting  at  all." 

Such  was  the  case  at  thousands 
of  polls  throughout  the  Soiith,  or 
wherever  the  Confederateswere  strong 
enough  to  act  as  their  hearts  prompt- 
ed. Mr.  Chngmah's  boast,  in  the 
Senate,  that  'free  debaters'  were 
_  _  on  trees'  down  his  way, 
uttered,  it  should  be  noted,  in 
December,  1860.  And  thus  it  was 
that  several  Counties  in  Tennessee" 
gave  not  a  single  vote  against  Seces- 
sion, while  Shelby  (including  Mem- 
phis) gave  TjlSa  for  Secession  to  five 
against  it,  and  a  dozen  others  gave 
respectively  3,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16,  17,  30,  23,  and  28  vot^  for  the 
Union  to  many  thousands  for  Seces- 
sion. There  w^  only  the  seiablanee 
of  an'  election.  "If  you  vote  the 
Union  ticket,  you  must  prepare  to 
leave  the  State,"  said  Senator  Ma- 
son; and  tlie  more  reckless  and  less 
responsible  Secessionists  readily  trans- 
lated such  words  into  deeds.  Where 
Slavery  had  undivided  sway,  a  voter 
had  just  the  same  liberty  to  be  a 
Unionist  as  he  had  to  be  an  Aboli- 
tionist— that  is,  none  at  all. 

But  there  were  many  communities, 
and  even  entire  counties,  throughout 
the  South,  wherein  Slavery  had  but  a 
nominal  or  limited  existence;  as  in 
Texas,  thirty-four  coimti^ — some  of 
them  having  each  a  considerable  free 
population — were  returned,  in  1860, 
as  containing  each  less  than  a  hun- 
dred slaves.     Some  of  these  could  be, 

"  Franklin,  Hiimphreya,  Llncola. 
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and  were,  controlled  liy  their  mana^ 
ging  politicians,  holding  offices  and 
earning  perquisitra  by  the  grace  oi'  the 
Slave  Power  enthroned  at  the  State 
capital ;  others  were  incorrigible,  and 
■were  managed  in  this  way :  In  Gray- 
son county  (liaviiig  8,187  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,291  were  slaves),  when  Se- 
ce^ion  was  proposed,  a  county  meet- 
ing was  held,  to  consider  the  project; 
by  which,  after  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  negative  the  movement,  and 
hold  no  election  for  delegates  to  the 
proposed  State  Convention.  This 
gave  the  Secessionists  the  opportu- 
nity they  wanted.  They  proceeded 
to  hold  an  election,  and  to  choose 
delegates,  who  helped  vote  the  State 
out  of  the  Union.  And  this  was  one 
ease  like  many  others. 

Gren.  Edward  W.  Gantt,  who  had, 
in  August,  1860,  been  chosen  to  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  Democrat, 
from  the  Southern  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  who  was  an  early  and  ardent 
Secessionist,  testifies,  since  his  recla- 
mation to  Unionism,  that  the  poor 
farmers  and  other  industrious  non- 
slaveholders  of  his  region  were  never 
Secessionists — that,  where  he  had  al- 
waj^been  able  to  induce  three-fourths 
of  them  to  vote  witli  him  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  could  not  persuade  half  of 
them  to  sustain  him  as  a  Secessionist 
■ — that  their  hearts  were  never  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  could  bt 
persuaded  to  vote  for  it  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  as  though  it  went  against 
the  grain.  No  rational  doubt  can 
exist  that,  had  time  been  afforded  for 
consideration,  and  both  sides  been 
generally  heard,  a  free  and  fair  vote 
would  have  shown  an  immense 
jority,  even  in  tlie  Slave  States, 
against  Secession, 

For  the  Union  was    sti'ong — im- 


mensely strong — in  tlie  traditions, 
the  alfections,  the  instincts,  and  the 
aspirations,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  People,  Its  preserva. 
(ion  was  inseparably  entwined  with 
their  glories,  their  interests,  and  their 
hopes.  In  the  North,  no  one  had, 
for  forty  years,  desired  its  dissolution, 
unless  on  account  of  Slavery ;  at  the 
South,  the  case  was  essentially  the 
same.  No  calculations,  however  im- 
posing and  elaborate,  had  ever  con- 
vinced any  hundred  persons,  on 
whichever  side  of  the  slave  line,  that 
Disunion  could  be  really  advantage- 
ous to  either  section,  No  line  could 
be  drawn  betwixt  'the  South'  and 
'  the  iN'orth'  which  would  not  leave 
one  or  the  other  exposed  to  attack — 
none  which  six  plain  citizens,  fairly 
chosen  from  either  section,  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  as  final.  Multi- 
tudes who  supported  Secession  did  so 
only  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
inducing  the  Noi-th  to  repudiate  the 
'  Black  Kepubhcans'  and  agree  t-o  the 
Crittenden  or  some  kindred  Compro- 
mise—in short,  to  bully  the  North 
into  giving  the  South  her  '  rights' — 
never  imagining,  at  the  outset,  that 
this  could  be  refiised,  or  that  Disunion 
would  or  could  he  retdly,  conclusively 
effected.  Thousands  died  fighting 
imder  the  flag  of  treason  whose  hearts 
yearned  toward  the  old  banner,  and 
whose  aspiration  for  an '  ocean-bound 
republic' — one  which  should  be  felt 
and  respected  as  first  among  nations — 
could  not  be  quenched  even  in  their 
own  life-blood.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flag  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  triumphs  of  Gates  and  Greene  and 
Washington — of  Hai'rison,  Brown, 
Scott,  Macomb,  and  Jackson — of 
Truxtun,  Decatur,  Hull,  Perry,  Por- 
ter, and  McDonough— was  through- 
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out  '  a  tower  of  strength'  to  the 
Unionists.  In  the  hours  darkened 
by  shameful  defeat  and  needless  dis- 
aster, when  the  Eepubhc  seemed 
rocking  and  reeling  on  the  very  brink 
of  destruction — when  Europe  almost 
nnanimously  pronounced  the  Union 
irretrievably  lost,  and  condenmedtho 
infatuation  that  demanded  persist- 
ence in  an  utterly  hopeless  contest— 


the  heart  of  the  loyal  Millions  never 
faltered,  nor  was  their  faith  shaken 
that,  in  spite  of  present  reverses,  tho 
flag  of  their  fathere  would  float  once 
more  over  Eichmond  and  Charleston 
and  Montgomery,  over  Ealeigh,  At^ 
lanta,  and  Houston,  the  symbol  of  INa- 
tional  authority  and  power,  accepted, 
beloved,  and  rejoiced  in,  by  a  great, 
free,  happy  people. 


SXXII. 


WEST     YIRGINIA. 


The  Virginia  Convention  of  1861, 
of  which  a  majority  assumed  to  vote 
their  State  out  of  the  Union,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  elected  not  only 
as  Unionists,  but  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  their  action  should 
be  valid  onlyine^e  ofita  submission 
to  and  indorsement  by  a  vote  of  the 
People.  How  shamefully  that  con- 
dition was  evaded  and  circumvented, 
we  have  seen,  Tho  vote  to  secede, 
taken  on  the  17th  of  AprU,  and  al- 
ready anticipated  by  acts  of  hostility 
to  the  Union  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  was,  so  far  as  possible,  kept 
secret  until  the  25th,  when  it  was 
proclaimed  by  Gov.  Letcher  that  the 
Convention  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  adopted  the  provisional  Consti- 
tution of  tlie  Confederate  States,  and 
placed  the  entire  mihtary  power  of 
the  State  under  the  control  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  by  a  '  convention,'  whereof 
the  material  provision  is  as  follows : 

"1st  Until  the  nnion  of  said  OoniTnon- 
■wealth  with  said  Confederacy  shall  he  per- 
fected, and  said  Oommonwealth  shall  he- 
come  a  member  of  said  Oonfedaraey,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutions  of  both  Powei-s,  the 


whole  military  force  and  military  operalioDS, 
otFensive  and  defensive,  of  said  Oommon- 
wealth, in  the  impending  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  sliall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  directioa  of  the  President  of  said 
Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  principle, 
basis,  and  footing,  as  if  said  Commonwealth 
were  now,  and  during  the  internal,  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy." 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  the  Union- 
ists of  Virginia  were  liable,  that  day 
and  every  day  thereafter,  to  be  called 
out  as  militia,  and  ordered  to  assault 
Washington,  seize  Pittsburg,  or  in- 
vade any  portion  of  the  loyal  States, 
as  Davis  and  his  subordinates  might 
direct ;  and,  having  thus  involved 
in  the  guilt  and  peril  of 
treason  against  the  Union, 
they  were  to  be  allowed,  a  month 
later,  to  vote  themselves  out  of  the 
Confederacy  and  back  into  the  Union 
again  I  The  stupendous  impudence 
of  this  mockery  of  submission  was  so 
palpable  as  almost  to  shield  it  fi-om 
the  reproach  of  imposture ;  and,  as  if 
to  brush  aside  the  last  fig-leaf  of  dis- 
guise, Letclier,  nine  days  thereafter,' 
issued  a  fresh  proclamation,  calling 
out  the  militia  of  the  State  to  repel 
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apprehended  invaaion  from  "  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Waahington,"  and  desig- 
nating twenty  points  througliout  the 
State— five  or  six  of  them  westward 
of  the  mountains — at  which  the  mili- 
tia irom  the  adjacent  counties  res- 
pectively were  rec[uired  to  aasemhie 
forthwith,  for  organization  and  ser- 
vice ;  and,  only  three  days  later ' — 
Btni  seventeen  days  prior  to  that  on 
which  the  people  were  to  vote  for  or 
against  Secession — the  State  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  and  incorporated 
with  the  Confederacy,  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee '  put  in  cMef  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virgi- 
nia— by  this  time,  largely  swelled  hy 
arrivala  from  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  other  Rebel  States. 
The  people  of  West  Tirginia,  thns 
snmmoned,  in  the  name  of  their 
State,  to  fight  against  the  country  they 
loved  for  a  Rebellion  they  abhorred, 
Baw  the  toils  closing  fast  around 
them,  and  realized  that  they  must 
awake  and  resist,  or  they  would  soon 
be  helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  be- 
tray era.  Kebel  officers,  appointed 
from  Richmond,  were  buaUy  at  work, 
enlisting  and  mustering  their  young 
men  for  the  uses  of  treason,  under 
the  guise  of  obedience  to  lawful  and 
constitutional  authority.  On  tlie  4th, 
a  strong  and  spirited  Union  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Kingwood,  Pres- 
ton county,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  State,  at  which  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Secession  was 
avowed,  and  the  separation  of  West- 
em  from  Old  Virginia  demanded. 
The  meeting  further  resolved  to  vote, 
on  the  appointed  day,  for  a  member 
of  Congress — ^not  that  of  the  Confede- 
racy, but  that  of  the  Union.  A  like 
meeting,  impelled  by  a  similar  spirit, 


was  held  at  Wheeling  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  whereby  adherence  to  tho 
Union  was  affirmed,  separation  from 
Eastern  Virginia  demanded,  and  a 
determination  evinced  to  render  no 
further  tribute,  whether  military  or 
pecuniary,  to  the  Rebel  rule  at  Rich- 
mond. Hon.  John  S,  Carlile  was 
especially  decided  and  zealous  in  ad- 
vocacy of  separation.  Another  great 
Union  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeling 
on  the  11th,  which  was  addressed  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as 
also  by  Francis  H.  Pierpont,     The 

raous  and  enthusiastic.  On  tho  13th, 
a  Convention  of  delegates,  represent- 
ing thirty-five  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, assembled  at  Wheeling,  to  re- 
iterate more  formally  the  general  de- 
mand that  Secession  be  repudiated, 
and  West  Virginia  severed  from  the 
Old  Dominion.  This  Convention 
adjourned  on  tho  15th,  after  calling  a 
provisional  Convention,  to  assemble 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  delegates 
were  to  he  chosen  on  the  26th  of 
May;  on  which  day,  about  forty 
Counties  held  regular  elections,  and 
chose  delegates  in  accordance  with 
the  call — usually,  by  a  heavy  vote. 

The  provisional  Convention  met 
on  the  designated  day,  Arthur  J. 
Boreman  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman ;  and  John  S.  Carlile,  on 
the  13th,  reported,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Business,  a  Declaration,  de- 
nouncing the  usurpation  by  which 
the  Convention  at  Richmond  had 
pretended  to  sever  Vii^inia  from  the 
Union,  repudiating  the  idea  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy, and  vacating  the  offioes  of  all 
who  adhered  to  the  Rebellion.  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Car- 
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lile  opposed  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State ;  but  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  Mo- 
nongahela,  wlio  urfjed  it,  being  sup- 
ported by  Pierpont  and  others,  ob- 
tained, on  the  20th,  a  unanimoua 
vote  in  favor  of  ultimate  separation — 
Yeas  56.  The  Convention  had  voted, 
two  dajre  earlier,  by  5T  to  17,  that 
the  separation  of  Western  from 
Eastern  Virginia  was  one  of  its  para- 
mount objects.  In  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  of 
Marion  county,  was  chosen  Governor, 
Daniel  Paisley,  of  Mason  county, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  with  five  mem- 
hereto  form  an  Executive  Council. 
These  elections  were  all  unanimous. 
The  Convention,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
a  Convention  of  Virginia,  wherein 
the  loyal  eoxmties  and  loyal  people 
were  represented,  so  far  as  the  Ke- 
bellion  did  not  prevent ;  and  all  this 
action  was  taken,  not  in  behalf  of 
Wed  Virginia  as  such,  but  of  loyal 
Virginia,  The  Legislature,  which 
met  soon  after  at  Wheeling,  was  a 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  elected  on 
the  regularly  appointed  day  of  elec- 
tion—eastern as  well  as  western 
counties  being  represented  therein ; 
and  this  Legislature,  as  well  as  tlie 
Convention,  heartily  assented  to  tlie 
formation  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia.  This  action  was  taken, 
throughout,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  loyal  people  of  a  State  constitute 
the  State ;  that  traitore  and  rebels, 
who  repudiate  all  respect  for  or  loy- 
alty to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  have  no  right  to 
control  that  Government;  and  that 
those  people  of  any  State  who  heartily 
recognize  and  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  as  loyal  citizens,  have 
a  right  to  fall  and  perfect  protection 


from  the  Kepublic  they  thus  cling  to 
and  uphold.  Congress,  aftci'  duo 
deliberation,  assented  to  and  ratified 
this  claim,  admitting  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia '  into  the  Union  as 
the  equal  of  her  elder  sisters;  her 
people  being  henceforth  under^  no 
other  obligation  to  the  authorities  of 
Old  Virginia  than  are  the  people  of 
that  State  to  the  authorities  of  her 
young  sister  across  the  Alleghanies. 

Of  course,  neither  the  Rebels  in 
arms,  nor  their  sympathizers  any- 
where, were  delighted  with  this  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  seces- 
sion. Gov.  Letcher,  in  a  Special  Mes- 
sage,' treated  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  general  unhappiiiesB. 
He  says :  , 

"President  Lincoln  and  liis  Cabinet  hare 
willfully  and  deliberately  proposed  to  violate 
every  provision  of  the  tnird  section  of  the 
fourth  fti'ticle  of  the  Oonatitution,  ■which  each 
one  of  them  solemnly  swore  or  affirmed,  ia 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  '  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend,'  That  section isiii  these 
words: 

"  '  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  tias  TInion ;  but  no  new  State  shall  ba 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State,  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  Juneldon 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  -with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
'    13  well  as  of  the  Congress.' " 


qbI  Kanatchii,  after  i 


The  answer  to  this  is  ready  and 
simple;  Pr^ident  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  do  not  regard  John  Letcher 
as  Governor  of  that  State  of  Virginia 
which  is  a  member  of  our  Federal 
Union.  The  Governor  of  that  Vir- 
ginia is  Francis  H.  Pierpont ;  and  iia 
Legislature  is,  that  which,  elected  by 
loyal  Virginians,  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  gave  its  free,  hearty,  and  al- 
most unanimous  assent  to  the  division 
of  the  old  and  tae  formation  of  the 
new  State,  All  this  must  be  as  plain 
to  Letcher  as  to  Lincoln.  Those  who 
.cipalrivor.  'January  Glh,  1362, 
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hold  that  Letcher  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators had  a  legal  right  to  precipi- 
tate their  State  into  treason,  so  as  to 
bind  her  loyal,  Union-loving  citizens 
to  follow  and  sustain  them  therein, 
will  echo  his  lamentations ;  but  tliose 
Tv-ho  stand  by  their  country  and  her 
Government  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter.' 

All  direct  communication  between 
'Western  Virginia  and  Washington 
was,  and  remained,  interrupted  for 
some  weeks  after  the  primary '  Kehel 
foray  on  Harper's  Ferry,  The  Reb- 
els remained  in  force  at  that  point, 
completely  controlling  travel  and 
transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road.  They  finally  obstructed 
that  road  altogether  by  destroying' 
several  bridge  farther  west ;  con- 
tinuing to  hold  and  to  strengthen 
their  position  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Two  companies  of  Confederatti  or 
State  mihtia  entei'ed  the  village  of 
Clarksburg,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  on  the  20th,  but  found  them- 
selves speedUy  outnumbered  by  the 
Union  militia  of  that  place,  on  whose 
demand  tliey  surrendered  their  arms 
and  dispersed  without  a  contest. 

Although  some  thousands  of  West 
Virginians  had  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  Union,  none  of  them  were  en- 
camped on  the  soil  of  their  State 
until  after  the  election  held'  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  Ordinance  of  Seeefeion. 
The  G-ovemment,  assured  that  West- 
ern Virginia  was  overwhelmingly  for 
the  Union,  doubtless  chose  not  to 
have  that  unanimity  attributed,  even 

°A  Union  soldier  wlio,  baviag  been  taken 
prisoner  by  His  Sebela  snd  paroled,  was,  in  ttie 
Summer  of  J8G2.  in  earap  on  Goveraor's  Island, 
New-Tork,  wus  aKked  by  a  rngnlar  army  officer 
— "What  la  your  regiment?"  He  anewered; 
"Tbe  6tii  Vji^inia."    "  Virginia}"  rqjoined  the 


falsely,  to  the  presence  of  a  Union 
force.  The  Virginians  wlio  yokm- 
teered  were  mustered  in  and  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Oarlile,  in  Ohio,  oppo- 
site Wheeling,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Kelly,  himself  a  Virginian. 
George  B.  McClellan,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  Major-Genera!  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  remained  at 
Cincinnati,  his  home.  Three  days 
after  the  election  aforesaid,  he  issued 
from  that  city  a  spirited  address  "  To 
the  Union  men  of  Western  Virginia," 
wherein  he  says : 

"The  G-eneral  Government  has  long 
enough  endured  tJie  machinations  of  a  few 
factious  Rebels  in  your  midst.  Armed  trai- 
tors have  in  vtun  endeavored  to  deter  you 
from  exprestang  your  loyalty  at  the  polls. 
Having  failed  in  this  infamous  attempt  to 
deprive  yon  of  the  exercise  of  yonr  dearest 
rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  thns  force  you  to  yield  to  their 
Bchemes,  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  trai- 
torous oonspiracy,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  Houtliei-n  Confederacy.  They  are  des- 
troy ing  the  property  of  citizens  of  your  State, 
and  1  tiining  your  inagniflcent  rmlways.  The 
General  Govci'nment  has  heretofore  care- 
fnlly  abstained  from  sending  tiMops  across 
the  Ohio,  or  even  from  posting  thera  along 
its  hanks,  although  frequently  urged  by 
many  of  your  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 

"  It  detei'mined  to  awwt  the  resnlt  of  the 
State  election,  desirous  that  no  one  might  be 
able  to  say  that  tlie  slightest  effort  had  been 
made  from  this  side  to  influence  the  free  ex- 
pression of  yonr  opinions,  although  the  many 
agencies  brought  to  bear  npon  yoa  by  the 
Eebeis  were  well  known.  Ton  have  now 
shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Weatei'n  Yirginia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that 
beneficent  Government  under  whioh  we  and 
onr  fathers  have  lived  bo  long." 

A  brief  and  stirring  address  to  his 
soldiers  was  issued  simultaneously 
with  the  above;  and,  both  being  read 

WaBtpointer;  "ihenvouMtghttobefighHngoisSiB 
a/her  side."  Of  course,  this  patriot  will  naturally 
bo  fonnd  among  those  who  consider  the  dLvisiott 
of  Virginia  a  iiflurpatiou  and  an  uiitrujje. 

'Kight  of  Api'il  ISlh. 
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to  those  ill  Camp  Carlile  that  even- 
ing, the  1st  Vii-giiiia,  1,100  strong, 
Col.  Kelly,  crossed  to  Wheeling  early 
next  mommg,  closely  followed  by  the 
IGth  Ohio,  Col.  Irvine.  The  14tb 
Ohio,  Ool.  Steedman,  crossed  simul- 
taneously, and  quietly  occupied  Par- 
kersbnrg,  the  terminus  of  the  Korth- 
"«'estem  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road.  A  rebel  force,  then  hoM- 
hig  Grafton,  which  connected  the 
branch  aforesaid  with  the  main  or 
Wheeling  division  of  the  railroad, 
had  meditated  a  descent  on  Wheel- 
ing; but,  finding  themselves  antici- 
pated and  outnumbered,  they  ob- 
structed and  destroyed  the  railroad 
west  of  them,  so  that  the  Unionists 
did  not  reach  Grafton  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th.  On  the  31st,  both 
tracks  having  been  repaired,  a  force 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  wm 
collected  at  this  point,  under  the  im- 
mediate command^  of  Gen,  MoitIs  ; 
tlie  Kebels  having  been  pushed  back, 
without  resistance,  to  Phihppi,  the 
capital  of  Bai-bour  county,  some  fif- 
teen miles  southward,  and  entirely  off 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  From  this 
place,  Col.  G.  A,  Porterfield,  as  com- 
majider  of  the  Tu'ginia  liebel  '" 
issued  the 


"  Fellow- Citizens  ;  I  aiu  in  your  secti 
of  Virginia,  ia  obedience  to  the  legally 
Btituted  authoritiea  thereof,  with  the 
of  protecting  this  section  of  the  State  from 
Invafliou  by  foreign  forces,  and  to  protect  the 
peopleintliaftilleipoyraeiitof  their  rights — 
civil,  religions,  ana  political.  In  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
exercise  every  ohftrittthle  forbearance,  as  I 
liave  hitlierto  done.  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  any  citizens  of  Virginia  voted  for 
or  against  Wis  Ordinance  of  Secession.  My 
only  inquiry  shall  and  will  he  aa  to  who  are 
the  eneioies  of  onr  mother— the  Oommon.- 
wealth  of  Yirginia.  My  duty  now  compels 
me  to  say  to  all,  that  Uie  citizens  of  tlie  Oom- 


'"  Tlie  01 


n  of  Waskinj/ion's  i 


monwealth  will  at  all  times  he  protected  by 
me  and  those  under  my  command.  Those 
who  array  themselves  against  the  State  will 
be  treated  as  her  enemies,  according  to  the 
laws  thereof. 

"  Virginians !  allow  rae  to  appeal  to  yon, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  mother,  to  stand 
by  the  voice  of  your  State,  and  especially  to 
repel  invasion  from  any  and  every  quarter. 
Those  who  reside  withio.  the  State,  who  in- 
vite invasion,  or  who  iu  any  manner  assist, 
aid,  or  abet  invadei's,  will  be  ti'eated  as  ene- 
mies to  Vii-ginia.  I  trust  that  no  Virginian, 
whether  native-born  or  adopted,  will  refuse 
to  defend  his  State  and  his  brothers  against 
invasion  and  injury.  Virginians  I  be  true; 
and,  in  due  time,  your  common  mother  will 
come  to  your  relief. 

"  Already,  many  of  you  hflTe  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  honor  of  yonr  State,  and  the 
maintenance  of  your  liberties.  Will  jon 
continue  to  be  freemen,  or  will  you  submit 
to  be  slaves?  "Will  you  allow  the  people  of 
other  States  to  govern  yon  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  precepts  of  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son?'" Eemember  that '  the  price  of  lihei'ty 
is  eternal  vigilance.'  Virginiahas  not  made 
war.  Wai"  has  been  made  upon  her  and  her 
time-honored  principles.  Shall  she  be  vin- 
dicated in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  her  people?  orshait  shehow  her  head 
in  submission  to  tyranny  and  oppression? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  ti-ue  friend  of  ra- 
tional liberty  cannot  hesitate.  Strike  for 
your  State  1  Stiike  for  your  liberties ! 
Bally  I  rally  at  once  in  defense  of  your 
mother!" 

Gen.  McClellan  having  ordered 
that  Philippi  be  captured  by  surprise, 
the  attempt  was  made  on  tJie  night 
of  June  2d,  Two  brigade  of  two 
regiments  each  approached  the  liebel 
camp  by  different  roads.  They  were 
to  have  enveloped  the  town  by  4  a.  m. 
of  the  3d;  but  the  roads  were  bad, 
the  night  intensely  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  division  under  Col.  Kelly, 
which  had  to  make  the  longer  march 
— twenty-two  miles — did  not,  because 
it  could  not,  arrive  in  sef^on.  The 
Kobels,  only  six  or  eight  hundred  in 
number,  could  make  no  successful 
stand  against  the  forces  already  in 
their  front,  and  were  evidently  pre- 

!te  ]s  moat  oppropriate  and  eigmfiaiuit. 
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paring  for  a  hurried  retreat.  Tlie 
Unionists,  under  Cols.  Dumont  and 
Lander,  opened  with  artillery  and 
promptly  charged  with  infantry,  when 
the  dismayed  Rebels,  after  a  moment- 
ary resistance,  fled.  Ool.  Kelly's 
division  came  in  at  this  instant,  and 
fell  upon  the  Kebels,  who  were  ut- 
terly demoralized  and  dispersed.  Col. 
Kelly  received  a  severe  wound  from 
a  pistol-shot  through  the  lungs,  and 
two  Unionists  were  killed.  The  Heb- 
ela  lost  sixteen  killed  and  ten 
prisoners,  with  all  their  provisions, 
manitione,  and  tents,  and  nearly  all 
their  arms.  Portei'field,  gathering 
up  such  portion  of  his  forces  aa  he 
could  find,  retreated  hastily  to  Bev- 
erly, and  thence  to  Huttonsville ; 
where  the  Kebel  aiTay  was  rapidly 
increased  by  conscription,  and  Gov. 
"Wise  placed  in  command. 

Gen,  KeOlellan  amwed  at  Grafton 
on  the  23d,  and  at  once  i^ued  a 
proclamation  severely  condemning 
the  guerrilla  warfare  to  wliieh  the 
liebels  were  addicted.  On  the  25th, 
he  issued  a  second  address  to  hia  sol- 
diers, exhorting  them  to  forbeai'  pU- 
lage  and  outrage  of  eveiy  kind,  re- 
membering always  that  tlie  people 
were  their  friends.  His  forces  wei'e 
rapidly  augmented,  till  they  amount- 
ed, by  the  4th  of  July,  to  over  30,000 
men ;  while  the  Kebela  in  his  front 
could  hardly  muster  10,000  in  all. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  advance. 
The  Rebel  main  force,  several  thou- 
Band  strong,  under  Gen.  Roheri:  S.  Gar- 
nett,  was  strongly  intrenched  on  Lau- 
rel HUl,  a  few  miles  north  of  Beverly, 
the  capital  of  Randolph  county,  hold- 

"  "  Rich  Mountain  is  a  gap  in  tlie  Laurel  Hill 
Eange,  whei'e  the  StaQnton  and.  Western  tum- 

and  about  four  or  five  miles  out  of  the  latter 
place.    It  la  about  as  far  from  Laurel  Hill  proper 


ing  the  road  to  Philippi;  while  a 
smaller  detadiment,  under  Ool.  John 
Pegram,  was  intrenched  upon  the 
summit  and  at  either  base  of  Rich 
Mountain,"  where  passes  the  tiirn- 
pike  from  Beverly  westward  toEnck- 
hannon — his  pceition  being  a  strong 
one,  three  or  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Rebel  main  body.  McClellan,  after 
reconnoitering,  and  determining  by 
scouts  tlie  position  of  the  enemy,  de- 
cided, firet,  to  attack  and  crash  Pe- 
gram; and,  to  this  end,  sent  Col. 
Rosecrans  to  make  a  detour  of  eight 
miles  through  the  raountains,  and 
gain  the  turnpike  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Pegram.  This  was  euc- 
eessfully  accomplished;  but  a  drag- 
oon, dispatched  by  McClellan  with 
orders  to  Rosecrans,  was  captured 
during  the  day,  and  the  plan  of 
attack  discovered.  The  Rebels  wej'e 
found  intrenched  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  with  tliree  cannon.  Rose- 
crans, who  had  marched  since  day- 
Hght  through  forests  and  thickets  of 
laurel,  under  a  cold,  pelting  rain,  by 
mountain  bridle-patlia,  and,  in  part, 
through  trackless  -woods,  had,  of 
course,  no  artillery.  He  approached 
the  Rebel  position  about  noon,  and 
was  immediately  opened  upon  by 
their  guns,  which  made  much  noise 
to  little  purpose.  The  vigorous  mus- 
ketry fire,  soon  opened  on  either  side, 
was  little  more  efieetive,  because 
of  the  rain,  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  the  density  of  the  low, 
bushy  forest.  But  the  Unionists  were 
largely  superior  in  numbers,  and, 
after  half  an  hour  of  this  random 
firing,  were  ordered  to  fix  and  c 


{that  is,  where  the  Beverly  and  I'airmotiiit  turn- 
pike crosses  it,  and  where  the  enemy  is  in- 
trenched) as  Beverly  is.  It  is  also  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Buakiiannoii." — Wheeling  Jnidli- 
gaicer. 
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ta,  which  orders  were  promptly 
and  vigoi-ousiy  obeyed.  The  Eebels 
at  once  took  to  flight,  leaving  their 
cannon,  wi^ons,  tents,  provisions,  and 
stores,  with  135  dead. 

Gen.  MeClellan  remained  through- 
out the  day  inactive  in  front  of  Col.  Pe- 
gram's  position,  awaiting  advices  from 
Eosecrana,  that  failed  to  reach  him. 
Pegram,  better  advised  of  Eosecrans' 
operations,  and  justly  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  attempted  to  escape  dur- 
ing the  following  night,  but  found  it 
impossible,  and  was  compelled,  after 
a  day's  hiding  in  the  forest,  to  surren- 
der" his  remaining  force — abont  600 
men-^at  discretion. 

G-en,  HcClellan  pushed  on  to  Bev- 
erly, which  ■  he  entered  early  next 
morning,  flanking  Gen.  Gamett's  po- 
sition at  Laurel  Hill,  and  compelling 
him  to  a  precipitate  flight  northward. 
Six  cannon,  two  hundred  tents,  sixty 
WE^ons,  and  over  one  hmidred  pris- 
oners, were  the  trophies  of  this  suc- 
cess. The  Rebel  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  150;  the  Union 
about  50.  Gen,  Garnett,  completely 
flanked,  thoroughly  worsted,  and  fear- 
fully outnumbered,  abandoned  his 
camp  at  Laurel  Hill  without  a  strug- 
gle, crossing  the  Laurel  Mountains 
eastward,  by  a  by-road,  into  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Cheat  river,  ti'aversed 
by  one  wretched  road,  which  he  took 
care  to  mate  worse  for  his  pursuers 
by  felhng  trees  across  it  at  every  op- 
portunity. It  rained  incessantly. 
This  valley  is  seldom  more  than  a 
wooded  glen ;  whence  he  hoped  to 
escape  across  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies  eastward  into  Hardy 
county.  Provisions  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  were  scarce  enough  with 
the  fugitives,  and,  for  the  most  part. 


with  their  pui-suei-s  also.  Bain  fell 
incessantly,  swelling  the  unbridged 
rivulets  to  torrents.  Sldrraish^  were 
Sequent;  and  four  companies  of  a 
Georgia  regiment,  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  body,  were  taken  prisoners. 
At  length,  haying  crossed  the  Cheat 
at  a  point  known  as  Carriek's  Ford, 
which  proffered  an  admirable  position 
for  defense,  Garnett  turned  to  fight ; 
and,  though  the  Union  forces  rapidly 
came  up  in  overpowering  numbers, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  both  of  mus- 
ketry and  artniery,  yet  the  strong 
and  sheltered  position  of  the  Confed- 
erates enabled  them,  for  some  time  to 
hold  the  ford,  twice  repulsing  efforts 
to  cross  it.  Col,  Taliaferro,  com- 
manding the  Rebel  rearguard,  finally 
withdrew  by  order,  having  exhausted 
his  cartridges  and  lost  about  thirty 
men.  The  position  had  by  this  time 
been  flanked  by  CoL  Dumont,  with 
his  7th  Indiana,  who  had  fairly  gained 
the  crest  on  the  right,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  turn  it  on  the  left ;  and, 
marching  down  the  bluff  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  stream,,  between 
the  two  armies  firing  over  their 
heads,  the  regiment,  forcing  its  way 
through  the  tangled  thicket  of  lau- 
rel, appeared  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Rebels,  who  tliereupon  fled.  Tlie 
road  crosses  the  stream  t^ain  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below ;  and  here  a  des- 
perate attempt  was  made  by  Garnett 
to  rally  his  forces  for  another  strug- 
gle ;  but  in  vain.  They  received  and 
returned  one  volley,  when  they  start- 
ed to  run — ^they  being,  at  least,  3,000, 
and  the  Indianians,  directly  upon 
them,  barely  600;  but  there  were 
enough  more  not  far  behind.  Gen. 
Gamett  exerted  himself  desperately 
to  hold  his  men  without  success :  and. 
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while  so  doing,  waa  shot  through  the 
body  by  Sergt,  Burlingame,  and  fell 
dead  without  a  groan.  A  slight,  boy- 
ish Georgian — probably  an  Aid- 
alone  Btood  hj  him  to  tlie  last,  and 
shared  his  fate."  Gen.  JUcClellan, 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  force,  had 
not  united  m  this  chase,  but  had 
moved  eoatherlj  from  Beverly,  sev- 
eral miles,  to  Hiittonsville ;  whence, 
on  tlie  next  day,"  he  telegraphed  to 
'        ton  that 


"  Qea.  Gamett  and  his  forces  have  beea 
routed,  and  Ilia  baggage  and  one  gua  taken. 
His  armj  are  completely  demoralized.  Gen. 
Garnett  waa  killed  while  attempting  to  rally 
his  forces  at  Carrioksfovd,  near  St.  Geoi'ge. 

"  We  liave  completely  annihilated  the  en- 
emy in  "ffeatero.  Virginia. 

"  Our  loss  ia  about  thirteen  killed,  and  not 
more  than  forty  wounded ;  while  the  ene- 
my's loss  ia  not  far  from  two  hundred  killed ; 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taien 
wiil  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand.  We 
have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns  in 
all. 

"A  portion  of  Garnett's  forces  retreated; 
but  I  look  for  their  capture  by  G«n.  Hill, 
who  is  in  hot  pursuit." 

This  expectation  wa«  not  realized. 
The  pursuit  was  only  continued  two 
miles  beyond  the  ford ;  when  our 
weai-y  soldiers  halted,  and  the  resi- 
due of  tlie  Kebels,  under  Col.  Ram- 
sey, tm-ning  shai-ply  to  the  right, 
made  their  way  across  the  mountains, 
and  joined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Monterey. 

A  strong  Union  force,  under  Gen, 
Cox  mode  an  advance  from  Guyan- 
dotte  simultaneously  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Olellan'a  on  Beverly,  capturing  Bar- 
boursville  ai1;er  a  slight  skirmish,  and 

'^  The  Ci  I,  ijwiii  Goaeae's  correspondent,  'Ag- 
ate,' in  desLtibmg  the  battle,  says : 

"  Among'  the  enemy  s  wounded  was  a  young 
Maesachuseils  buy  who  had  received  a  shot  in 
the  ieg  Ha  liaJd  been  visiting  the  Soutli,  and 
had  bean  imprefSed  rato  the  Rebel  service.  As 
soon  as  tic  hitlla  lpa;in,  he  broke  (torn  the 
Eeliei  rinli  nnd  si  tempted  t»  run  clo«-ii  the 
hill  and  C15ES  lvol  to  tur  Bide.    "Hin  owu  lieu- 


moving  eastward  to  the  Kanawha, 
and  up  that  river.  At  Scarytown, 
some  miles  below  Charleston,  a  de- 
tachment of  1,500  Ohio  troops,  un- 
der Col.  Lowe,  waa  resisted"  by  a 
smaller  Eebel  force,  well  posted,  un- 
der Capt.  Patton,  and  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  57  men.  Five  officers,  in- 
cluding two  Colonels,  who  went  heed- 
lessly forward,  without  their  com- 
mands, to  observe  the  iightj  rode 
into  tlie  Eobel  lines,  and  were  cap- 
tured. The  Kebels  abandoned  the 
place  that  night,  leaving  their  leader 
dangerously  wounded  to  become  a 
prisoner. 

Gen.  Cox  pushed  steadily  forward, 
reaching  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
Kanawha  county,  on  the  25th.  Gov. 
"Wise,  who  commanded  the  Eebela  in 
this  quarter,  had  expected  here  to 
make  a  stand ;  but,  discouraged  by 
the  tidings  which  had  reached  him, 
some  days  before,  of  Gamett'a  disas- 
ters, continued  his  flight  up  the  river. 
Gen.  Cox  pursued,  i-eaching,  on  the 
29th,  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise  had 
burned  to  impede  pursuit.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  valley,  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  Western  Virginia— being 
Unionists — complained  that  the  Keb- 
els mercilessly  plundered  them  of 
every  thing  eatable ;  which  waa 
doubtless  true  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
for  tlie  most  part,  unavoidable.  In 
the  race  up  the  Kanawha  valley, 
Wise  succeeded,  to  the  last,  in  keep- 
ing ahead,  which  was  the  only  mili- 
tary eucce^  he  ever  achieved.     He 

tenant  saw  him  ia  the  set,  and  siiot  him  with  a 
cevolver.  Listen  to  such  a  tale  as  that  I  did,  by 
the  side  of  the  sad  young  aufferev.  and  tell  me 
if  your  blood  does  not  boil  hotter  iiian  ever  be- 
fore, BS  you  think,  not  of  the  poor  deluded  fol- 
lowers, but  of  the  leaders,  who,  for  personal  am- 
bition and  personal  spite,  hegan  this  ■  inl'eriial 


"  July  1-lth. 


'"July  nth 
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retreated  to  Lewiaburg,  tlie  capital 
of  Greenbrier,  one  of  the  few  coun- 
ties west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
AUeghanies  which,  having  a  conside- 
rable number  of  slaves,  and  having 
been  settled,  entirely  from  Old  Vir- 
ginia, has  evinced  a  preponderating 
devotion  to  the  Rebel  Cause. 

Here  he  was  reenforced,  and  out- 
ranked, about  August  Ist,  by  Gen, 
John  B.  Floyd,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inspiring  news  from  Bull 
Kun,  and  the  depletion  of  the  Fede- 
ral forces  by  the  mustering  out  of 
service  of  the  three  months'  men,  was 
soon  able  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Keeping  well  to  the  right  of  New 
Elver — the  main  affluent  which  unites 
near  Gauley  bddge  with  the  Gauley 
to  form  the  Kanawha — he  siirprised 
the  7th  Ohio,  Col.  Tyler,  while  at 
breakfast  at  Cross  Lanes,  near  Sum- 
mersville,"  and  routed  it  with  a  loss 
of  some  200  men.  Moving  thence 
southerly  to  Carnifex  Ferry,  he  w^ 
endeavoring  to  gain  the  rear  of  Gen. 
Cox,  who  was  still  south  of  him, 
when  he  was  himself  attacked  by 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  who,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  came  rapidly 
down  upon  him  from  Clarksburg, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  northward. 
Most  ofthe  Union  troops  had  marched 
seventeen  miles  that  day,  when,  at 
3  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  10th,  they  drew 
up  in  front  of  Floyd's  strong  and 
well-fortiiied  position  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Gauley^  just  below  the 
month  of  Meadow  river.  Eosecrans 
ordered  a  reeonnoissance  in  force  by 
~     '      1,  which  was  somewhat  too  gal- 


lantly executed,  I'esiilting  in  a  short, 
but  severe  action,  wherein  the  advan- 
tage of  position  was  so  much  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates  that  their 
lo^  must  have  been  considerably  less 
than  ours,  which  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, including  Col.  Lowe,  of  the 
12th  Ohio,kJned,  and  Col.  Lytle,  of 
the  loth,  severely  wounded,  as  was 
Lieut.-Col.  "White,  of  the  13th.  Col. 
McCook's  Ohio  brigade  (Germans)  at 
one  time  received  an  order  to  storm 
the  Rebel  intrenchments,  and  wel- 
comed it  with  a  wild  delight,  which 
showed  how  gladly  and  thoroughly  it 
would  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was 
an  order  which  Rosecrans  had  not 
given,  and  which,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  works,  he  counter- 
manded. Instead  of  assaulting,  he 
directed  a  more  thorough  reeonnois- 
sance to  be  made,  and  the  troops  to 
be  so  posted  as  to  he  ready  for  de- 
cisive work  early  in  the  morning. 
But,  when  daylight  dawned,  the 
enemy  were  missing.  Floyd,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  support  of 
Wise,  and  largely  outnumbered,  had 
wisely  withdrawn  his  forces  under 
cover  of  the  night,  abandoning  a  por- 
tion of  his  eqnip£^e,  much  baggage, 
and  a  few  small  arms,  biit  no  cannon," 
He  rapidly  retreated  some  thirty 
miles  to  Big  SeweU  Monntain,  and 
thence  to  Meadow  Bluff,  whitlier  he 
was  not  closely  followed. 

"Wise  strengthened  the  position  on 
Big  Sewell,  named  it  Camp  Defiance, 
and  there  remained. 

Gen.  Lee,  arriving  from  the  North 
with  a  considerable  Rebel  force,  took 


"  The  capital  of  Nicholas  county. 

"  Pollard  aaya  of  tbia  conflict ; 

"  The  aucceasful  resistance  of  this  attack  of 

e  enemy,  in  the  neigliborhood   of   Carnifes: 


of  Gien.  Koyd's  command  was  1,140  men;, 
and  from  3  o'clock  P.  m,  until  night-fall  it  sus- 
tained, with  unwavering  determination  and  tlie 
moBt  brilliant  Success,  an  a^ault  from  an  enemy 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  strong,  made 
with  small-arms,  grape,  and  round-shot,  from 
howitzers  and  rifled  cannon." 
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command  of  both  Floyd's  and  Wise's 
troops,  ewelling.  Ms  army  to  20,000 
men.  Rosecrans,  after  remaining  sev- 
eral days  in  liis  front  at  Big  Sewell,  re- 
treated thirty  milra  to  the  Gauley, 
and  was  not  pursued ;  Oren.  Lee  being 
Eoon  after  i-ecalled  to  take  a  command 
on  the  coast,  and  Got,  Wise  ordered 
to  report  at  Richmond, 

Gen.  Lee,  before  leaving  the  North, 
had  made  a  strong  reconnoissance 
in  force  ratlier  than  a  serious  attack, 
on  the  position  held  by  Gen.  Reynolds 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  in  Randolph 
county,  not  far  from  the  arena  of 
Gamett's  and  of  Pegram's  disasters. 
There  vi'as  slcirmishing  on  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  September,  during 
which  Col.  John  A.  Washington,  one 
of  Gen,  Lee's  aids,  was  killed,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  other  Rebels. 
The  Union  loss  was  nearly  equal  to 
this,  mainlyin  prisoners.  Reynolds's 
force  was  about  half  that  of  his  assail- 
ants, but  so  strongly  posted  that  Lee 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  him, 
and  retired  to  his  cainp  at  Green- 
brier. Here  Reynolds,  whose  forces 
■were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
in  his  front,  after  Lee's  departure  for 
the  South,  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Rebels,  now  commanded  by  Gen,  H, 
B.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  on  the  3d 
of  October.  Reynolds,  in  turn,  found 
his  adversary's  position  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  assault,  and  retreated 
unpuisued,  after  a  desultory  contest 
of  several  hours. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  8 
p.  M.,  Col,  Jenkins,  with  his  regiment 
of  Rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  en- 
gf^ed  for  some  time  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare, dashed  into  the  village  of  Guy- 
andotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  tlie 
Kentucky  line,  surprising  the  Union 


forces  stationed  there  and  taking  over 
a  hundred  prisoners.  AH  who  re- 
sisted were  killed  by  the  guerrillas, 
who  left  hastily  next  morning,  with 
all  the  plunder  they  could  carry. 
Col.  Zeigler,  of  the  5th  [loyal]  Vir- 
ginia, who  arrived  early  next  morn- 
ing, ordered  the  houses  of  the  Seces- 
sionists to  be  burned,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  instigated  the 
Rebel  raid,  and  furnished  the  infor- 
mation which  rendered  it  safe  and 
successtiil ;  and,  the  leading  citizens 
being  mostly  rebels,  the  village  was 
mainly  consumed.  This  destruction 
was  generally  condemned  as  barbar- 
ous, though  the  charge  was  probably 
true,  and  would  have  justified  any 
penalty  that  might  have  been  inflicted 
on  those  only  who  supplied  the  in- 
formation. 

Rosecrans  having  posted  himself 
at  Gauley  Mount,  on  New  River, 
three  miles  above  its  jimction  with 
the  Gauley,  Floyd  and  Wise,  after 
Lee's  depart-ure,  took  position  on  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  New  River, 
and  amused  themselves  by  shelling 


the  Union 


1  m  sup- 


plying our  army.  Here  Rosecrans 
attempted  to  flank  and  surprise  them, 
but  was  first  defeated  by  a  great  flood 
in  the  river,  rendering  it  impassable ; 
and  next  by  the  failure  of  Gen,  Ben- 
ham  to  gain  Floyd's  rear  and  ob- 
struct his  retreat,  as  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  do.  The  attack  in  front  was 
duly  made,"  but  Floyd  retreated  un- 
molested by  Benham,  and  but  faintly 
pursued.  On  the  14th,  his  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  was  attacked  and  driven 
by  Benham;  ite  Colonel,  St.  George 
Croghan,  being  killed.  No  further 
pursuit  was  attempted.  Floyd  re- 
treated   to    Petci^towii,  more   than 


"November  12tli. 
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fifty  miles  eoutliward.  And  tlnia 
died  out  tlie  campaign  in  the  Bouth- 
ern  part  of  "West  Virginia. 

In  tKe  nortli-east,  Gen.  Kelly,  wlio 
held  and  guarded  the  Alleghany  sec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eail- 
road,  starting  from  New  Creek  on 
the  night  of  October  25th,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Romney,  the  capital  of 
Hampshire  county,  driving  out  a 
Kebel  battalion  and  capturing  two 
cannon,  sixty  prisoners,  several  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  with  all  the  camp 
equipage,  provisions,  and  munitions. 
By  this  spirited  dash.  West  Virginia 
was  nearly  cleared  of  armed  Rebels. 

Gen.  K,  H.  Milroy,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gen,  Keynolds  in  command 
at  Cheat  Mountaiu,  attempted,  soon 
afterward,"  a  similar  dash  on  the 
Rebels  in  his  front,  strongly  posted 
at  Alleghany  Summit,  twenty-two 
miles  distant,  on  the  turnpike  to 
Staunton.  To  this  end,  he  moved 
forward  with  3,200  men,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  directed  to  make  a 
detour  by  the  old  Greenbrier  road,  to 
assault  the  enemy's  left.  The  com- 
bination failed.  The  flank  move- 
ment, under  Col.  Moody,  of  the  9th 
Indiana,  was  not  efl^ected  in  time. 
The  Eehel  forces,  consisting  of  four 
regiments,  under  Col,  Edward  John- 


son, were  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
mayed ;  and  the  attack  in  front,  led 
by  Col,  James  A,  Jones,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  though  gallantly  made,  did  not 
succeed.  The  Eebels,  finding  them- 
selves superior  in  numbers  as  well  as 
position,  attacked  in  turn,  and  were 
likewise  repulsed,  as  also  in  an  at- 
tempted fiank  movement.  StOl,  Mil- 
roy,  having  lost  150  men,  with  his 
ranks  still  fiirther  depleted  by  the 
skulking  of  his  raw  troops,  had  begun 
to  retreat  before  Col.  Moody,  at  8 
A,  M.,  commenced  his  fiank  attack, 
which  was  of  course  a  failure.  Mil- 
roy  retreated  tuipursued  to  his  old 
camp.  But,  npt  discouraged,  lie  dis- 
patched Major  "Webster,  of  the  25th 
Ohio,  with  800  men,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  to  break  up  a  Rebel  post 
at  Huntersville,  fifty  miles  south,  on 
the  Greenbrier,  The  weather  was 
cold ;  the  ground  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  the  inarch  wag  made  in  three 
days,  the  Eebel  force  driven  out,  and 
six  buildings,  filled  with  provisions 
and  forage,  destroyed  by  fire ;  the 
expedition  returning  without  loss  or 
accident.  Here  closed  the  campaign 
of  1861  in  "Western  Virginia,  with 
scarcely  a  Eebel  uniform  or  picket 
to  be  seen,  on  that  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains."" 


"December  12th, 

"Though  tlia  crest  of  tlie  main  ridga  of  ths 
Alleglaaoiea  is  the  natural  and  proper  iiae  of  de- 
mareation  between  '  the  Old  Dommiou'  and  new, 
or  West  Yirginia,  and  pretty  aoouratslj  diserim- 
inates  the  Counties  iiherehi  Slavery  and  Secea- 
sion  did,  from  those  whereia  they  did  not,  at  any 
time,  predominate,  yet  three  or  four  Oountiea— 
Monroe,  Gi-eenbrier,  *c — which  get^aphically 
pertiun  to  West  Tii^inia^  have,  either  voluntarily 
or  under  duress,  adhered  to  Old  Tirginia  and 
the  EBbailion. 

Note. — Tlio  originally  proposed  State  of  Ei- 
naw]ui  included  within  her  boundaries  only  the 
Oountiea  of  Tirginia  lying  north  and  west  ol)  but 


not  including,  McDowell,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Grreen- 
brier,  and  Pocahontas — tliirly-nina  in  ail,  with  a 
total  population  in  1860  of  280,691,  whereof 
G,834  were  slaves.  The  Constitution  of  Wbst 
ViBSiHiA  expressly  included  ihe  Ave  counties 
above  named,  making  the  total  population 
315,969,  of  whom  10,141  were  slaves.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  counties  of  Pendleton, 
Hardy,  Hampshire,  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Morgan,  might  also  ba  embraced  within 
the  new  State,  provided  their  peoplo  should,  by 
vote,  eipreas  their  desire  to  be — which  tliey, 
excepting  those  of  Frederick,  in  due  time,  did — 
raising  the  population,  in  ISSO,  of  the  new  State 
to  376,142,  and  entiOing  it  to  three  represeiita- 
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Ip  the  jSToi-tb  bad  been,  or  at  least 
had  seemed,  obstinately  apathetic,  be- 
eauae  skeptical  as  to  the  probability 
or  the  imminence  of  Civil  War,  it 
■waa  fally  and  suddenly  undeceived 
by  the  developments  that  swiftly  fol- 
lowed the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  especially  by  the  occur- 
rences in  Baltimore  and  the  attitude 
of  Maryland.  J'or  a  few  weeks,  all 
petty  differences  seemed  effaced,  all 
partisan  jealousies  and  hatreds  for- 
gotten. A  few '  conserrative'  presses 
sought  to  stem  the  rushing  tide;  a 
few  old  Democratic  leaders  struggled 
to  keep  the  party  lines  distinct  and 
rigid ;  but  to  little  purpose.     Twelve 


to  be  sitting  in  some  part  of  April 
or  May,  1861,  tendered  peeuniaiy 
aid  to  the  Government,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  nearly  Nineteen 
Millions  of  Dollars ;  while  some  Five 
MilUons  were  as  promptly  contribu- 
ted, in  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of 
the  North,  to  clothe  and  equip  volun- 
teers, Railroads  and  steamboats 
were  mainly  employed  in -transporting 
men  and  munitions  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  or  that  of  the  Ohio.  Never 
"before  had  any  Twenty  llilHons  of 
people  evinced  such  absorbing  and 
general  enthusiasm.  But  for  tiie  de- 
plorable lack  of  arms.  Half  a  Million 
volunteers  might  have  been  sent  into 
camp  before  the  ensuing  Fourth  of 
July. 

President  Lincoln  issued,  on  the 


2Yth  of  April,  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
due  evidence  having  been  afforded 
that  Virginia  had  formally  and  North 
Carolina  practically  adhered  to  the 
Rebellion.  Some  weeks  were  re- 
quired to  collect  and  fit  out  the  ves- 
sels nectary  for  the  blockade  of 
even  the  chief  ports  of  the  Rebel 
States  ;  but  the  mouth  of  May '  saw 
this  undertaking  so  far  completed  as 
to  make  an  entrance  into  either  of 
those  ports  dangerous  to  the  block- 
ade-runner. On  the  3d,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  further  call  for  troops — 
this  time  requiring  42,000  additional 
volunteers  for  three  years;  beside 
adding  ten  regiments  to  the  regular 
anny  —  about  doubling  its  nominal 
strength.  A  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, mainly  Pennsylvanians,  was 
organized  at  Ohambersburg,  Pa., 
under  the  command  of  Major-Gen. 
Robert  Patterson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mihtia;  while  Gen.  Butler, 
having  completed  the  taming  of 
Baltimore,  by  planting  batteries  on 
the  highest  points  and  sending  a  few 
of  her  more  audacious  traitoi's  to 
Fort  McHenry,  was  made '  a  Major- 
General,  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
Department  composed  of  tide- wa- 
ter Virginia  with  North  Carolina, 
George  B.  McClellan,  John  0. 1're- 
mont  (then  in  Europe),  and  John  A. 
Dix  had  already '  been  appointed 
Major-Generala  in  the  regular  army 


and  Norfolk,  the  8th;  Charleston,     Savannah,  the  28th.  'May  IGth. 

3  11th  J  Few  Orleans  and  Mobile,  "the  37th ;         '  May  1st  Hud  speedily  thereafter. 
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— Gren.  Dix  commanding  in  New- 
York,  Lieut.  Gen.  "Winfield  Scott,  at 
'Washington,  was  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  as  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
large  force  rapidly  pouring  into  the 
capital  and  its  environB— in  part,  by 
steamboat  up  the  Potomac;  in  part, 
by  way  of  the  Eailroad  through  Balti- 
more. There  were  cities  that  hailed 
tlie  Union  soldiers  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm, but  none  that  treated  them 
with  more  civility  and  deference, 
than  Baltimore,  from  and  after  But- 
ler's arrival  in  that  city ;  though  be 
somewhat  embarrassed  the  trade  of 
that  hitherto  thriving  mart  by  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  lai'ge  quantities 
of  arms,  secreted  in  her  cellars  or 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of 
her  vessels,  awaiting  transportation 
to  lower  Virginia.  One  of  his  last 
and  most  important  seizures  was  that 
of  the  person  of  George  P.  Kane, 
Maislial  of  Police ;  who,  making  all 
possible  opposition  to  captures  of 
arms  designed  for  the  ^Rebels,  was 
taken  also  to  the  Fort,  that  he  might 
see  that  they  were  in  safe  hands. 
Unluckily,  he,  lite  other  traitora,  was 
not  retained  there  so  long  as  he 
should  have  been ;  but  tliis  was  by 
no  fault  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Foi'tress 
Monroe,  whither  he  repaired  on  the 
22d,  and  where  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  some  15,000  raw 
but  gallant  soldiers. 

It  had  been  decided  that  no  offen- 
Bive  movement  should  be  made  prior 
to  the  34th  (the  day  after  the  farce 
of  voting  to  ratify  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession)— ^the  Government  having 
apparently  resolved  that  no  Union 
soldier  should,  on  that  day,  tread  the 

'  This  Tillags  wtia  burnt,  August  9th,  hy  Ma- 
gruder's  order,  that  it  might  no  longer  Kfford  siiel- 


soil  of  Yirgiuia,  save  within  the  nar- 
row limits,  or  immediately  under  the 
frowning  walls,  of  Tortress  Honroe. 
So  Gen.  Butler  soon  found  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Confederates  ia 
his  front,  under  command  of  Gens. 
Huger  and  Magruder,  (both  recently 
of  the  regular  army,)  with  earth- 
works and  batteries  facing  him  at 
every  commanding  point,  well  mount- 
ed with  powerful  guns  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
The  white  population  in  that  slave- 
holding  neighborhood  was  so  gene- 
rally disloyal  that,  of  a  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  little  village  of 
Hampton,  lying  just  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  but  a  hundred  remained 
on  the  1st  of  June.' 

Gen.  Butler  found  his  position  so 
cramped  by  the  proximity  and  au- 
dacity of  the  Rebels,  whose  cavalry 
and  scouts  almost  looked  into  the 
mouths  of  his  guns,  that  he  resolved 
on  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  Vir- 
ginia acquaintance ;  to  which  end  he 
seized  and  fortified  the  point  known 
as  Newport  News,  at  the  mouth  of 
James  river;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  ordered  a  reconnoissanee  in 
force  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
northward,  with  intent  to  surround, 
surpi-ise,  and  capture,  t3ie  Eebel  po- 
sition nearest  him,  known  as  Little 
Bethel,  To  this  end.  Col.  Abram 
Duryea's  Zouaves  were  dispatched 
from  Hampton  at  1  o'clock  next 
morning,  followed  by  Col.  F.  Towns- 
end's  3d  New- York,  an  hour  later, 
with  directions  to  gain  the  rear  of 
Little  Bethel,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  Rebels ;  while  Col. 
Pheljffi,  ■with  a  Vermont  battalion, 
supported    by   Eendix's    New- York 
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regiment,  was  to  approacli  tliat  post 
in  front,  ready  to  attack  at  daybreak. 
The  whole  expedition  was  imder  tlie 
command  of  Gen,  E.  W.  Pierce,  a 
militia  Brigadier  from  ITassaclmsetta. 
Gen.  Butler  had  given  precise  or- 
ders and  directed  the  use  of  ample 


precautions  to  avoid  collision  in  tlie 
darkness  between  .the  several  portions 
of  onr  own  forces.  Tet,  just  before 
daybreak,  at  a  junction  of  roads, 
some  two  miles  from  Little  Bethel, 
the  regiments  of  Col.  Bendix  and 
Col.  Townsend  neared  each  other; 


and  the  former,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  enemies,  opened  fire  with  both 
artillery  and  musketiy,  wherehy  two 
of  Col.  Townsend's  men  were  killed, 
and  eight  or  ten  seriously,  besides  a 
large  number  slightly  wounded.  The 
niiL'take  was  soon  discovered;  but  not 
until  the  whole  expedition  had  been 


thrown  into  confusion — those  i 
vance,  with  reason,  presuming  that 
the  Eehels  were  a^aulting  their  rear, 
and  preparing  for  defense  on  this  pre- 
sumption. The  Eebela  at  Little  Bethel 
were,  of  course,  alarmed,  and  made 
good  their  retreat.  Gen,  Pierce  sent 
back  to  Gen.  Butler   for  reenforce- 
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ments ;  and  another  regiment  was 
ordered  up  tolais  support.  Col.  Dar- 
yea  had  ■already  surprised  and  cap- 
tared  a  picket-guard  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  thirty  peraons,  who  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  fort, 

Gen,  Pierce,  finding  only  a  hastily 
deserted  camp  at  Little  Bethel,  pushed 
on  to  Big  Bethel,  several  miles  fur- 
ther. Here  he  found  a  subetantial, 
though  hastily  constructed,  breast- 
work, protected  from  assault  hy  a 
deep  creeh,  with  1,800  Confederates, 
under  Col.  J,  B,  Hagruder,  behind 
it.  Gen.  Pierce,  who,  probably,  had 
never  before  seen  a  shot  lired  in  ac- 
tual war,  ordered  an  attack ;  plantijig 
his  few  small  guns  in  the  open  lieid, 
half  a  mile  from  the  weU-eheltered 
Uebel  batteries  in  his  front.  Our 
balls,  of  course,  buried  themselves 
harmlessly  in  the  Behel  eartliworks  ;^ 
while  our  men,  though  partially 
screened  by  woods  and  houses,  were 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  ii'om  the 
Eebels.  For  four  houi-s,  the  action 
thus  continued — necessarily  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  side  and  very 
little  on  the  other.  Finally,  a  more 
determined  assault  was  made  by  a 
part  of  om-  infantry,  led  by  Kajor 
Theodore  Winthrop,  Aid  to  Gen. 
Butler,  who  was  sliot  dead  while 
standing  on  a  log,  cheering  his  men 
to  the  charge.  His  courage  and  con- 
duct throughout  the  fight  rendered 
liim  conspicuous  to,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of,  his  enemies.  Lieut. 
John  T.  Grehle,  of  the  2d  regular  ar- 
tillery, was  likewise  killed  instantly 
by  a  ball  through  the  head,  while 
serving  hie  gun  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 

'Pollard  saye;  "The  only  iiy'aiy  receivsd 
from  iJieir  artillery  waa  tlia  loss  of  a  mu!e." 

»  Col,  {nince,  Msjor-Gen.)  D.  H.  Hill,  who  com- 
miwdedtba  iat  North  CaroUn:!  lii  tMs  affair,  in 


Our  total  loss,  in  the  advance  and  the 
attack,  was  hai-dly  less  than  100  men ; 
while  the  Rebels  reported  theirs  at 
1  killed  and  7  wounded.  Gen.  Pierce, 
whose  inexperience  and  incapacity 
had  largely  contributed  to  our  mis- 
fortune, fuially  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  made,  and  in  good  order ; 
the  Eebela  following  for  some  mUes 
witli  cavalry,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. And,  so  conscious  were  their 
leaders  that-  they  owed  their  advan- 
tage to  accident,  that  they  abandoned 
the  position  that  night,  and  retreated 
so  far  as  Yorktown,  ten  miles  up  the 
Peninsula.*  H"o  further  collisions  of 
moment  occurred  in  this  department 
that  season.  Gen.  Butler  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  Wool  on  the  16th  of 
August, 

Reports  of  a  contemplated  Rebel 
invasion  of  the  North,  through  Mary- 
land, were  current  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  Maryland  Ilights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  held  by  John- 
ston through  most  of  that  month, 
while  a  considerable  force  appeared 
opposite  Wmiamsport  on  the  19th, 
and  seemed  to  meditate  a  crossing. 
A  rising  in  Baltimore,  and  even  % 
dasli  on  Philadelphia,  were  among 
their  rumored  purposes.  Surveys  and 
reconnoissances  had  been  made  by 
them  of  Arlington  Hights  and  other 
eminences  on  the  Yirginiaside  of  the 
Potomac,  as  if  witli  intent  to  plant 
batteries  for  the  shelling  of  "Washiug- 
ton.  But  the  Union  forces,  in  that 
State  and  Maryland,  increased  so  ra^ 
pidly,  that  any  offensive  movement 
iia  official  reporl,  after  cl»iming  a  victory,  aaj^ : 

"  Fearing  that  haapy  roenfori;8iiients  would  be 
sent  vip  ri'nm  Fortress  Monroe,  we  fell  buck  at 
nightCjll  upon  our  worts  at  Yorktowu." 
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in  that  quarter  on  the  part  of  the 
Rebels  would  havebeen  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme.  Pinally,  on  the  night 
of  the  23d— the  day  of  her  election 
aforesaid — Gen.  Scott  gave  the  order 
for  an  advance ;  and,  hefore  morning, 
10,000  Unionists  were  planted  on  the 
'  aaered  soil.'  Gen.  Kansfleld  super- 
intended the  crossing  of  the  Long 
Bridge ;  -while  Gen.  McDowell  eon- 
ducted  that  over  the  Chain  Bridge  at 
Georgetown ;  whence  the  69th  New 
York,  Col,  Corcoran,  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  seize  the  crossing  of  the 
Orange  and  Mana^aa  Gap  Kailway, 
some  miles  westward.  The  New- 
York  Tire  Zouaves,  Ool.  Ellsworth, 
moved  by  steamers  directly  on  Alex- 
andria; but  the  Eebels  in  that  city 
had  either  been  warned  by  treachery, 
or  were  alarmed  by  the  menacing 
appearance  of  the  gunboat  Pawnee, 
and  had  very  generally  escaped  when 
the  Zouaves  landed.  Some  300  of 
them,  mainly  civilians,  were  captured 
bytheNewYork  69th,  ui  their  flight 
on  the  railroad  aforesaid.  No  resist- 
ance was  met  at  any  point.  But  Col. 
Ellsworth,  seeing  a  Secession  flag 
flying  from  the  '  Marshall  House'  at 
Alexandria,  stepped  in,  with  four 
foUowera,  and  took  it  down.  Pass- 
ing down  the  stairs,  he  was  met  by 
one.  Jackson,  the  hotel-keeper,  who, 
raising  a  double-barreled  gun,  shot 
Ellsworth  dead  on  the  spot.  He  was 
himself  instantly  shot  in  turn  by 
Francis  E.  Brownell,  one  of  Col.  Ella- 
worth's  followers ;  and  the  two  who, 
at  one  moment,  confronted  each  other 
as  strangers  but  as  mortal  foes,  the 
next  lay  side  by  side  in  death,  Jack- 
son's deed,  which,  at  the  North,  was 
shudderingly  regarded  as  assassinar 
tion,  at  the  South,  was  exulted  over 


as  an  exhibition  of  patriotic  heroism ; 
and  a  subscription  was  at  once  set  on 
foot  tor  the  beneflt  of  his  family. 
This  incident  was  rightly  regarded 
by  many  as  indicative  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  contest  upon  which 
the  American  people  were  now  en- 
tering. 

Gen.  McDowell,  having  firmly  es- 
tablished himself  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac  for  several  miles  op- 
posite to  and  below  Washington,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  his  position,  but 
made  no  further  offensive  demonstrar 
tions  for  several  weeks ;  whose  quiet 
was  broken  only  by  a  brisk  dash  into 
and  through  the  village  of  Fairfax 
Oourt-Houee  by  Lieut.  C.  H.  Tomp- 
kins, of  the  2d  regular  cavalry — re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  six  on  either  side — 
and  by  an  ambuscade  at  Vienna, 

Late  on  Monday,  June  17th,  Gen. 
Eohert  C,  Schenck,  under  orders  from 
Gen.  McDowell,  left  camp  near  Alex- 
andria, with  700  of  Col.  McCook's  1st 
Ohio,  on  a  railroad  train,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  track  toward 
Leesburg,  detaching  and  stationing 
two  companies  each  at  Fall's  Church 
and  at  two  road-crossings  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  was  ncaiing  Vienna, 
thirteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  with 
four  remaining  companies,  numbering 
275  men,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, when,  on  emerging  from  a  cut 
and  turning  a  curve,  eighty  rods  from 
the  village,  his  train  was  raked  by  a 
masked  battery  of  two  guns,  hastily 
planted  by  Col,  Gregg,'  who  had  been 
for  two  or  three  days  scouting  along 
our  front,  with  about  800  Eebels, 
mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  who, 
starting  that  morning  from  Dranes- 
vUle,  had  been  tearing  up  the  track 
at  Vienna,  and  had  started  to  return 


'  Afterward,  Gen.  Masey  Gre^ ;   Goyemor  elect  of  South  Cai'olina ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
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to  Di'anesville  when  tbej  heard  the 
■whistle  oi'G-en.  Schenck's  locomotive. 
Several  rounds  of  grape  were  fired 
point-blank  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ohio  boys,  who  speedily  sprang  from 
the  cars,  and  formed  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  side 
of  the  track.  The  engineer,  who  was 
hacking  the  train,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  rear  of  it,  instantly  detached  his 
locomotive,  and  started  at  his  best 
speed  for  Alexandria,  leaving  the 
cars  to  be  burnt  by  the  Eebels,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  to  be  brought 
off  in  blankets  by  their  surviving 
comrades.  The  Rebels,  deceived  by 
the  coo!,  undaunted  bearing  of  our 
force,  did  not  venture  to  advance,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  a  trap  in  theu' 
turn ;  so  that  our  loss  in  men  was  but 
20,  including  one  captain.  The  Heb- 
els,  of  course,  lost  none.  Each  party 
retreated  immediately — the  !Bebels 
to  Fairfax  Court  House, 

As  very  much  has  since  been  said, 
on  both  sides,  with  partial  justice,  of 
outrage  and  barhaiities,  devastation 
and  rapine,  whereof  '  the  enemy'  is 
always  assumed  to  be  gnilty,  the  fol- 
lowing manifesto,  issued  by  a  Con- 
federate chief  at  the  veiy  outset  of 
the  contest,  and  before  it  could  have 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  easts 
light  on  many  similar  and  later  in- 
culpations : 

"  Head-qttaetees,  Dep't  of  Alesandhia,  ) 
Oamp  PiOKESS,  June  5tJi,  1861.      j 


"  To  the  people  of  the  Countici  of  Loudoun, 
Fairfax,  and Friitee  William: 
"A  reckless  and  nnprinoipied  tTranthas 
invaded  your  soil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  re- 
gardless of  all  moval,  legal,  and  con  acitutioaal 
vestraiirts,  has  tiirowB.  Ma  Aboliiion  hosts 
amonjt  yon,  who  are  murderifig  and  impris- 
ouing  your  citizens,  confisoatiug  and  de- 
stroying your  property,  and  committingother 
acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  too  sLooking 
and  revolting  to  hnmanity  to  be  enumerated. 


"All  rules  of  oiyilized  warfare  are  aban- 
doned, and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if 
not  on  their  banners,  that  their  war-cry  is 
'Beauty  and  Booty.  All  that  is  dear  to 
man—your  honor,  and  that  of  your  wives 
and  danghtera — your  fortunes  Hnd  yonr  lives, 
ars  involved  in  tliis  momentous  contest. 

"  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constitnted 
authoiillea  of  the  Confederate  States— in  the 
saci-ed  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
self-governnieat,  for  wbicli  we  are  contend- 
ing— in  behalf  of  civiUzation  itself — I,  Q-.  T, 
Beanr^ard,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  commanding  at  Oamp  Pick- 
ens, Manassas  Junction,  do  make  this  my 
Proclamation,  and  invito  and  enjoin  yon,  by 
every  consideration  dear  to  tlie  Lesrts  of 
freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  aud 
memoiy  of  your  Eevolutionnry  fathers,  and 
by  the  parity  and  sanctity  of  yonr  domestic 
firesides,  to  rally  to  tlio  standard  of  your  State 
and  conntry;  and,  by  every  means  in  your 
power,  compatible  with  honorable  waiffare, 
to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from 
your  land. 

I  coiy  ure  yon  to  Ije  true  and  loyal  to  yonr 
country  and  her  legal  and  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  especially  to  be  vigilant  ohserv- 
ers  of  the  movements  and  acts  of  the  enemy, 
so  aa  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  au- 
thentic inforraatton  at  these  headquartera, 
or  to  the  officers  under  my  command. 

"I  desire  to  assure  you  that  tlieiitmost 
protection  in  my  power  will  be  given  to 
yon  all.  G.  T.  BEAniiEGAED, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 

Three  days  before,  and  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  fulmination 
which  Beauregard  was  preparing, 
Gen,  McDowell,"  in  command  of  our 
forces  in  hia  front,  ha4  issued  the 
following : 

"  IlEAIl-QnAKTERS  Bkp't  OF  K.  E.  VlEOmiA, 

Aruhotoh,  JuneM,  1861. 
"  Geseeai..  Ordkh  No.  4.— Statements  of 
the  amount,  kind,  and  value,  of  all  private 
property  takea  and  used  for  Government 
pniposes,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  any 
way  to  private  property,  by  reaaoit  of  the 
occupation  of  this  section  of  the  oonntry  by 
the  United  States  troops,  will,  as  soon  as 

Sracticable,  be  made  oat  and  transmitted  to 
epartraent  head-quarters  of  brigades  by  tlie 
commanders  of  bi-^ades,  aud  officers  in 
charge  of  the  several  fortificalJons.  Tiiese 
statements  will  exhibit ; 

"Mrst.  The  quantity  of  land  taken  pos- 
session of  for  theseveralfield-works,  andthe 
kind  and  value  of  the  crops  growing  tltere- 
on,  if  any. 
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''  Second.  The  quantity  of  hind  used  for 
the  several  encamp  in  eiits,  and  the  kind  and 
Yahie  of  tiiB  growing  crops,  if  any. 

"  Third.  The  numher,  sine,  and  chaa-acter 
of  the  huildings  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"  Fourth.  The  quantitj-  and  value  of  treM 
cut  down. 

"  Mfih.  The  kind  and  extent  of  fencing, 
etc.,  destroyed. 

"  These  statemeDts  will,  aa  far  aa  possible, 
give  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  or  of 
the  damage  snstaiaed,  aad  the  name  or 
names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who 
have  sustained  any  damage  or  loss  as  above 
will  make  their  elwms  upon  the  command- 
ing ofBcers  of  the  troops  by  wliom  it  was 
done,  or,  in  cases  where  these  troops  have 
moved  away,  upon,  the  oommandei-  nearest 

"  These  claims  will  accompany  the  state- 
ment above  called  for.  The  commanders  of 
brigades  will  require  the  assistance  of  the 
commanders  of  i-egiments  or  detached  com- 
panies, and  will  make  this  order  known  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  end 
that  all  loss  or  damage  may,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  ascertained  wliile  the  troops  are 
now  here,  and  by  whom,  or  on  whose  ac- 
count, it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice 
may  be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  the 
Government.  The  name  of  the  ofBcer  or 
officers,  in  case  the  brigade  commanders 
shall  institute  a  board  to  fix  the  amount  of 
loss  or  damage,  shall  he  given  in  each  ease. 

"By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  MoDowbll. 

"Jambs  B.  Fgt,  Ass't  Adj't- General." 

Of  couree,  this  order  does  not 
prove  that  no  outrage  was  commit- 
ted, ]io  wanton  injury  inflicted,  by 
onr  eoldiers,  in  this  or  other  poi-tions 
of  the  Confederacy.  War  cannot 
afford  to  be  nice  in  the  selection  of 
its  instruments ;  andprobablynocam- 
paign  was  ever  prosecuted  through  a 
friendly,  much  more  a  hostile,  region, 
wherein  acts  of  violence  and  spo- 
liation wei'e  not  perpetrated  by  sol- 
diers on  the  defenseless  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  But  that  the  com- 
manders on  our  side,  and,  in  fact,  on 
both  sides,  were  generally  earnest 
and  vigilant  in  repressing  and  pun- 
ishing these  excesses,  is  the  simple 
truth,  which  should  be  asserted  and 


insisted  on  for  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try and  her  people. 

Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  with  about 
20,000  men,  broke  camp  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Jime  7th,  and  advanced 
to  Ilageratown,  while  Col.  Lew.  "Wal- 
lace, on  his  right,  toot  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Cumberland,  and  made  a  dash 
upon  Eomney,  which  he  easily  cap- 
tured. Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Eebels,  burned  the 
bridge  at  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  7th, 
and  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
14th,  desti'oying  tlie  superb  railway 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  He  re- 
ti'eated  upon  Winchester  and  Le^- 
burg,  after  having  destroyed  the 
armory  and  shops  at  the  Feny- — the 
machinery  having  been  already  sent 
off  to  Eichmond,  The  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  the  several  railroads  in 
this  region  were  thoroughly  disman- 
tled. The  Potomac  was  crossed  at 
Williamsport,  by  Gen.  Thomas,  on 
the  16th.  But,  for  some  reason,  this 
advance  was  countermanded,  and  our 
troops  all  recrossed  on  the  18th— 
Gen.  Patterson  remaining  at  Hagers- 
town.  The  Eebels  at  once  returned 
to  the  river,  completing  the  work  of 
destruction  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
conscripting  UnionistB  as  well  as  Con- 
federates to  fill  their  ranks.  Patter- 
son recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Wil- 
liamsport  on  the  morning  of  July  2d, 
at  a  place  known  as '  Falling  Waters,' 
encountering  a  small  Kebel  force  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson  (afterward  known 
as  '  Stonewall'),  who,  bemg  ontnnm- 
bered,  made  little  resistance,  but  fell 
back  to  Martinsburg,  and  ultimately 
to  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  7th,  an  or- 
der to  advance  on  Winchester  was 
given,  but  not,  executed.  Finall}',  on 
the  15th,  Patterson  moved  forward  to 
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Bunker  Hill,  on  tlio  direct  road 
to  and  nine  miles  from  Winchester, 
which  he  occupied  without  resistance. 

On  the  17th,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  the  left,  moving  away  from  the 
enemy  in  his  front,  and  marching  to 
Charlestown,  twelve  miles  eastward^ 
near  the  Potomac,  leaving  Johnston 
at  full  liberty  to  lead  his  entire  force 
to  Manassas.  The  consequences  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  by  Pat- 
terson were  so  important  and  so  dis- 
astrous as  to  demand  for  it  the  fullest 
elucidation. 

Maj.-Gen.  Charles  W.  Sanford,  of 
New  York,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Gen.  Pattei-Bon  during  tliis 
campaign,  testifies '  positively  that  he 
was  dispatched  from  "Washington  by 
Gen.  Scott  and  the  Cabinet,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  to  repoi-t  to  Patterson  and 
serve  under  him,  because  of  thelatter's 
tardiness  and  manifest  indisposition  to 
fight — that  he  reported  to  Patterson 
at  Willlamsport,  with  two  fresh  regi- 
ments, on  the  10th;  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  composed 
of  8,000  New  York  troops,  and  deliv- 
ei-ed  orders  from  Gen.  Scott,  nrging 
"  a  forward  movement  as  rapidly  as 
ptrasible"— that  Patterson  then  had 
22,000  men  and  two  batteries ;  that 
delay  ensued  at  Martinsburg;  but 
that  the  army  advanced  from  that 
place-— oil  the  15th— to  Bunker  Hill, 
nine  miles  from  Johnston's  fortified 
camp  at  Winchester— Sanfoi-d's  di- 
vision moving  on  the  left  or  east  of 
the  other  two ;  that  Patterson  visited 
him  (Sanford) — whose  pickets  were 
three  mUes  further  ahead — that  after- 
noon, after  the  army  had  halted,  and 
complimented  him  on  his  comforta^ 
ble  location ;  to  which  he  (S.)  respond- 
ed— "  Very  comfortable, General ;  but 

'Before  tha  Joint  Committee  of  Ci 


when  shall  we  move  on  ?"  to  which 
Patterson  replied— but  thk  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  give  the  precise 
language  of  Gen.  Sanford's  sworn 
testimony : 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
said:  'I  doa't  know  yet  whea  wo  shall 
move.  And,  if  I  did,  I  wonld  not  tell  my 
owa  father.'  I  thought  that  was  rather  a 
queer  sort  of  apeeoh  to  make  to  me,  under 
Uie  circumstances.  But  I  smiled  and  said : 
'  General,  I  am  only  anxions  that  we  shall 
get  forward,  that  the  enemy  shall  not  escape 
U9.'  He  replied:  'There  is  no  danger  of 
that.  I  will  have  a  reconnoissanee  to-mor- 
row, and  we  will  arrange  about  moving  at  a 
veiy  early  period.'     He  then  took  his  leave. 

"  The  nest  day,  thei'ewas  a  reoonnoissance 
on  the  Wittoliester  turnpike,  about  foiir  or 
five  miles  helow  the  General's  camp.  He 
sent  forward  a  section  of  artillery  and  some 
cavalry,  and  tliey  found  a  post  and  log  fence 
across  tlie  Winchester  turnpike,  and  some 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ou  the  other  side  of 
it,  They  gave  them  a  round  of  grape.  The 
cavalry  scattered  of^  and  the  reconnoissanee 
returned.  That  was  the  only  reconnoissanee 
1  heard  of  while  we  were  there.  My  own 
pickets  went  further,  tlian  that.  But  it  W!is 
understood,  thenest  afternoon,  that  we  were 
to  march  forward  at  daylight.  I  sent  down 
Col.  Morell,  with  40  men,  to  open  a  road 
down  to  Opeqnan  creek,  within,  five  miles 
of  the  camp  at  Winchester,  ou  the  side-roada 
I  was  upon,  which  would  enable  me,  in  the 
course  of  three  honrs,  to  get  between  John- 
ston and  the  Shenandoah  river,  and  effectu- 
ally bar  his  way  to  Manassas.  I  had  my 
aramunitjou  all  distributed,  and  ordered  my 
men  to  have  24  hours'  rations  in  their  hav- 
ersacks, mdepeudent  of  their  breakfast.  Wa 
were  to  march  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  had  this  road  to  the  Opequan  com- 
pleted that  night.  I  had  then  with  me,  in 
addition  to  my  «ght  regiments,  amounting 
to  about  8,000  men  and  a  few  oavahy, 
Douhleday's  hexivy  United  States  hatteiy  of 
20  and  30-ponnders,  and  a  very  good  Rhode 
Island  battery.  And  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  Gea.  Patterson  followed 
me  up  or  not,  of  placing  myself  between 
Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah  river,  ratlier 
than  let  Johnston  escape.  And,  at  4  o'clock, 
I  should  have  moved  over  that  road  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  had  had  no  furiiier  orders.  But, 
a  little  after  13  o'clock  at  night  [July  16th- 
17th],  I  received  a  long  order  of  three  pages 
from  Gen.  Patterson,  insti-uoting  me  to  move 
on  to  Charlestotnn.  which  is  neariyat  right  an- 
gles to  the  i-oad  I  was  going  to  move  on,  and 

Qgress  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
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twenty-two  miles  fi-om  "Wincheater,  This 
wftH  after  I  had  giveu  my  orders  for  the 
other  movement. 

"  Question  iy  the  dmirman:  [Senator 
Wade]  And  that  left  Jolinston  free! 

'■'•Answer:  Tes,Mr;  lett  him  free  to  make 
his  escape,  which  he  did,  *  *  • 

"  Quettiov,:  In  what  direction  would 
Johnstoa  have  had  to  move  to  get  by  yon  f 

^' ATiawer :  Eight  ont  to  the  Shenandoah 
I'iver,  which  he  forded.  He  found  out  from 
his  cavalry,  who  were  watchiag  us,  that  we 
were  actually  leading,  aod  he  started  at  1 
o'clock  that  same  day,  witii  8,000  men, 
foi-ded  the  Shenandoah  where  it  was  so  deep 
that  he  ordered  liis  men  to  pnt  their  oart- 
ndge-boxes  on  their  bayonets,  got  out  on 
tiie  Leesbni^  road,  and  went  down  to  Ma- 

"  Qumtion  hy  the  Chairman :  Did  Patter- 
son asBign  any  i-eason  for  that  movement  ( 

^^ Answer:  I  was,  of  oonrse,  very  indig- 
nant abont  it,  and  so  were  all  my  officers 
and  men ;  so  much  so  that  when,  subae- 
quently,  at  Harper'8  Ferry,  Patterson  eame 
hj  my  camp,  there  was  a  nniversal  groan — 
agiunst  all  discipline,  of  conrae,  and  we  sup- 
pressed it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  excuse 
given  by  Gen.  PattevBon  was  this:  that  he 
liad  received  intelligence  that  he  could  rely 
upon  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  reenforced 
hy  30,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was  going 
to  make  an  attack  upon  him;  and,  in  the 
order  which  I  received  that  night— a  long 
order  of  three  pages — I  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy all  tlie  communicating  roads,  turning 
off  a  regiment  here,  and  two  or  three  regi- 
ments there,  and  a  battery  at  another  place, 
to  occupy  all  the  roads  from  Winchester  to 
the  neigliborhood  of  Olmrlestown,  and  all 
the  croas-roada,  and  hold  them  all  that  day, 
Tintil  G(en.  Patterson's  whole  army  went  by 
me  to  Ohftrlestown;  and  I  sat  seven  hours 
in  the  saddle  near  a  pla^e  called  Sraithfleld, 
wliile  Patterson,  with  his  wliole  army,  went 
by  me  on  their  way  to  Oharlestown,  he  being 
apprehensive,  as  he  said,  of  an  attack  from 
Johnston's  forces. 

"  Question  by  Mr.  Odell:  Ton  covered 
this  movement? 

"  Answer :  Tea,  sir.  Now  the  statement 
that  he  made,  which  came  to  me  through 
Ool.  Abercrombie,  who  was  Patterson's 
brother-in-law,  and  commanded  oiie  division 
in  that  army,  was  that  Johnston  had  been 
reenforced;  and  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  re- 
ported the  same  thing  to  my  officers.  Gen. 
Porter  was  then  the  chief  of  Patterson's  staff, 
and  was  a  very  esceUent  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished soldier.  They  all  had  got  this 
story,  which  was  without  the  lightest 
shadow  of  fonndation  ;  for  there  had  not  a 
single  man  a/rrimd  at  the  eaTop  sinee  we  %ad 
got  full  i^form^tMn  that  their  foreeeonakted, 


0/20,000  meii,  of  whom  1,800  were  sick 
with,  the  measles.  The  story  was,  however, 
that  they  had  ascertained,  by  reliable  in- 
formation, of  this  reenforcement.  Whei-e 
they  got  their  information,  I  do  not  know. 
None  such  reached  roe;  aJid  I  picked  up 
deserters  and  other  persona  to  get  all  the 
information  I  could;  and  we  since  have 
learned,  aa  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
Johnston's  force  never  did  exceed  20,000 
men  there.  But  tiie  excuse  Patterson  gavo 
was,  that  Johnston  had  been  reenforced 
by  30,000  men  from  Manassas,  and  was 
going  to  attack  him.  That  waa  the  rea- 
son he  gave  then  for  tliis  movement.  But, 
in  this  paper  he  has  lately  published,  he 
hints  at  another  reason — another  excuse 
— which  was  that  it  was  by  order  of  Gen. 
Scott.  Now,  I  know  that  the  peremptory 
order  of  Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  waa  thia — I  was 

present  on  several  occasions  when  tele- 
graphic commnuicationa  went  from  Gen. 
Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson ;  Gen.  Scott's  orders 
to  Gen.  Patterson  wei-e  that,  if  he  were 
strong  enough,  he  was  to  attack  and  beat 
Johnston.      But,   if  not,   then   he  waa   to 

Slace  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep 
ohnston  employed,  and  prevent  him  from 
making  a  junction  with  Beauregard  at  Ma^ 
nasaas.  That  was  the  repeated  direction  of 
Gen.  Scott  to  Gen.  Patterson ;  and  it  was 
because  of  Patterson's  hLeaitancy,  and  his 
hanging  back,  and  keeping  ao  far  beyond 
the  reaoh  of  Johnston's  camp,  that  I  waa 
ordered  to  go  up  there  and  reenforce  him, 
and  assist  him  in  any  operations  necessary 
to  effect  that  object.  The  excuse  of  Gen. 
Patterson  now  is,  that  he  had  orders  ftom 
Gen.  Scott  to  move  to  Oharlestown.  Now, 
that  is  not  so.  But  this  state  of  things  ex- 
isted: Before  the  movement  was  made  from. 
Martinsbuq;,  Gen.  Patterson  anggested  to 
Gen.  Scott  that  Oharlestown  would  be  a 
better  base  of  operations  than  Martinsburg, 
and  suggested  diat  he  had  better  move  on 
Oharlestown,  and  thence  make  his  ap- 
proaches to  Winchester ;  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  that  than  to  move  directly  to 
Winchester  from  Marfiasburg;  and  Gen. 
Scott  wrote  back  to  aay  that,  if  he  found 
that  movement  a  better  one,  he  waa  at  lib- 
erty to  raaie  it.  But  Gen.  Patterson  had 
already  commenced  his  movement  on  Win- 
chester direct  from  Martinsburg,  and  had  got 
as  far  aa  Bunker  Hjl! ;  so  that  fiie  movement 
which  he  had  formerly  suggested,  to  Oharles- 
town, was  suppressed  by  his  own  act.  But 
that  is  the  pretense  now  given  in  his  pub- 
lished speech  for  making  the  movement 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  Oharlestown,  which 
waa  a  retreat,  instead  of  the  advance  which 
the  movement  to  Oharleatown  ho  first  pro- 
posed to  Gen.  Scott  wm  intended  to  be.  *  * 
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"  Question  hy  the  Chairman  :  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  uadertook  to 
excuse  tliis  moveraent  ofl  the  ground  that 
the  time  of  many  of  his  troops  bad  espired,. 
and  they  refused  to  aocompany  him, 

"Answer:  That,  to  my  knowledge,  is  un- 
true. The  time  of  none  of  them  had  ex- 
pired when  this  movement  was  made.  All 
the  troops  that  were  there  were  in  the  high- 
eat  condition  for  the  service.  These  three- 
months'  men,  it  may  he  well  to  state  to  yon 
who  are  not  military  men,  were  superior  to 
any  other  volunteer  troops  that  we  hnd,  in 
point  of  disoipliue.  They  were  the  dis- 
ciplined ti-oops  of  the  country.  The  three- 
montha'  men  were  generally  the  organized 
troops  of  the  different  States— N"ew-Tork, 
Pennajlvania,  etc.  We  had,  for  instance, 
from  Patterson's  own  city,  PhHadelphia,  one 
of  the  finest  re^ments  in  the  service,  whioh 
was  tnmed  over  tome,  at  their  own  request; 

and  the  most  of  my  regiraents  were  disci- 
plined and  organized  troops.  They  were  all  in 
hne  condition,  anxious,  zealous,  and  earnest 
for  9.  flght.  They  thought  thev  were  going 
to  attack  Johnston's  camp  at  Winchester. . 
Although  I  had  suggested  to  Gen.  Patteraon 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  that,  the 
camp  being  admirably  fortified  with  many 
of  ttieir  heavy  guns  from  Norfolk,  I  pro- 

Soaed  to  him  to  place  onrselves  between 
ohnston  and  the  Shenandoah,  which  would 
have  compelled  him  to  fight  us  there,  or  to 
remaia  in  hia  camp,  either  of  which  would 
have  effected  G^n.  Scott's  object  If  I  had 
got  into  n  fight,  it  whs  very  easy,  over  this 
road  I  had  just  been  opening,  for  Patterson 
to  have  reSnforced  me  and  to  have  come  up 
to  the  flght  in  time.  The  proposition  waa 
to  place  ourselves  between  Johnston's  forti- 
fied camp  and  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  for- 
tified camp  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him. 

"■Qveatian:  Even  if  you  had  received  a 
check  there,  it  would  have  prevented  his 
jnnbtion  with  the  forces  at  Mannssaa? 

"Answer :  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  lisked  a 
battie  with  my  own  diviaion  rather  than 
Johnston  should  have  escaped.  If  he  had 
attacked  me,  I  could  have  taken  a  position 
where  I  could  have  held  it,  while  Patterson 
could  have  fallen  upon  him  and  i-epnlsed  him, 

"  Queetion  iy  Mr.  Odell:  Had  you  any 
such  understanding  with  Patterson  f 

"  Answer ;  I  told  him  I  would  move  down 


on  this  side-road  in  advance,  leaving  Gen. 
Patterson  to  sustain  me  if  1  got  into  a  fight. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  attack 
Patterson,  I  was  near  enough  to  fall  upon 
Johnston's  flank  and  to  support  Patterson. 
By  UMug  this  communication  of  mine  to 

giss  Opeqnan  creek — where,  I  had  informed 
atterson,  I  had  already  pushefl  forward  my 
pickets.  [20O  men  in  the  day  and  400  more  at 
night,]  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  burning 
the  bridge — it  would  have  enabled  mo  to 
get  between  Johnston  and  the  Shenandoah 
river.  On  the  morning,  of  onr  m.irch  to 
Charl^town,  Stnai-t's  Uavalry,  which  fig- 
nrei  so  vigorously  at  Bull  Eun,  was  npon 
my  flank  all  day.  They  were  apparently 
about  800  strong.  I  saw  them  constantly 
on  ray  flank  for  a  number  of  miles.  I  could 
distinguish  them,  with  my  glass,  witji  gi-eat 
ease.  Finally,  they  came  within  about  a 
mile  of  tlio  line  of  march  I  was  pursuing, 
aiid  I  sent  a  battery  around  to  head  them 
off,  and  the  12th  regiment  across  the  fields 
in  double-quick  time  to  take  them  in  the 
rear.  I  thought  I  had  got  them  hemmed 
in.  But  tiiey  broke  down  the  fences,  and 
went  across  the  country  to  Winchester,  and 
I  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  They  wore 
then  about  eight  miles  from  Winchester,  and 
must  have  got  there  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  houra.  That  day,  at  1  o'clock — 
aa  was  ascertained  from  those  who  saw  him 
crossing  the  Sheoandoah — Johnston  started 
from  Winchester  with  8,000  men,  foi-ded  the 
Shenandoah,  and  got  to  Manassas  ou  Fiiday 
night ;  and  his  second  in  command  started 
the  next  day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  avMl- 
able  troops — something  like  9,000  men; 
leaving  only  the  sick,  and  a  few  to  gnai'd 
them,  in  the  camp  at  Winchester — and  they 
arrived  at  the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
fight,  got  out  of  the  cars,  iMished  on  the 
battle-field,  and  tamed  the  scale.  1  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  we  had  intercepted  Johnston, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  battle  of  Ball 
Eun  would  have  been  a  victory  for  us  in- 
stead of  a  defeat.  Johnston  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  ablest  general  they  had  in   their 

Patterson  remained  at  Oharlestown, 
idle  and  useless,  until  the  22d ;  when, 
learning  of  the  disaster  at  Bull  Eun, 


'  If  any  Unionist  is  curious  to  see,  and  has 
the  patience  to  read,  all  the  eiouEsa  which  can 
be  trumped  up  for  Patteraon's  conduct  through- 
out liiis  wretched  business,  ha  will  find  them 
embodied  and  skillfully  marshaled  in  Mr.  Fitz 
John  Porter's  ieatimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee [of  the  XSXVIIth  Consresa]  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  voL  ii.  pp.  152-59.    I  see 


■nothing  therein  that  essentially  contratlicta  Gen. 
Sanford's  testimony,  or  is  calculatod  to  relieve 
Gen.  Patterson  from  the  grave  imputations  which 
that  testimony  must  fix  iu  tlie  breast  of  every  loyal 
American,  All  that  it  seems  to  establish  is  a  per- 
fect identity  of  principles,  sympathies,  and  pur- 
poses, between  Porter  and  Patterson,  with  a  rare 
B&ill  in  franiing  escuses  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
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ho  fell  back  hastily  to  Hai'per's 
Perry ;'°  where,  oa  the  25th,  he  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks. 

The  movement  of  the  Iliiion  Grand 
Army,  commanded  in  the  field  by 
Gen.  Irwin  McBowell,  hut  directed 
from  Washington  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
Scott,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July 
16th.  Gen.  Tyler's  column,  in  the 
advance,  bivouacked  that  night  at 
Vienna,  four  and  a  half  miles  front 
Fail-fax  Court  House.  It  rested  next 
night  at  Germantown,  two  miles  be- 
yond Fairfax ;  and,  on  Thursday,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  pushed  on  to  and 
through  Centerville,  the  Kebels  re- 
tidng  quietly  before  it.  Three  miles 
beyond  that  viilogej  however,  the 
Eebels  were  found  strongly  posted  at 
Blackburn's  ford,  on  Bull  Run,  and, 
on  being  pressed,  showed  fight.  This 
was  at  1^  o'clock  p.  m.  A  spirited 
conflict,  mdnly  with  artillery,  re- 
sulted— the  Rebels  being  in  heavy 
force,  under  tho  immediate  command 
of  Gen,  James  Longstreet.  The 
Unionists,  more  expMed,  as  well  as 
outnumbered,  finally  drew  back,  leav- 
ing the  Rebel  position  intact.  The 
losses  were  nearly  equal :  S3  on  our 
side;  68  on  the  other.  Sherman's 
battery,  Oapt.  Ayres,  did  most  of  the 
actual    fighting,  supported    by  Col, 


Richardson's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  1st  Massachusetts,  12th  New- 
York,  and  2d  and  3d  Michigan,  Re- 
garded as  a  reconnoissance  in  force, 
the  attack  might  be  termed  a  success ; 
since  the  result  demonstrated  that 
the  main  Rebel  army  was  in  pMitiou 
along  the  wooded  valley  of  Bull  Run, 
half-way  between  Centerville  and 
Junction,  and  ] 


Gen.  McDowell's  anuy  was  moved 
up  to  and  concentrated  ai'ound  the 
ridge  on  which  Centerville  is  situated 
during  the  18th  and  19th,  -n-ith  in- 
tent to  advance  and  attack  the  Eeb- 
els, posted  along  Biill  Rim  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  Manassas 
Junction,  on  Saturday,  the  20th, 
But  delay  was  encountered  in  the 
reception  of  adequate  subsistence, 
which  did  not  arrive  till  Friday  night. 
During  Saturday,  three  days'  rations 
■were  distributed  and  issued,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  moving 
punctually  at  3  o'clock  next  morning. 
Meantime,  Beauregard,  maintaining 
an  absolute  quiet  and  inoffensivenesa 
on  Ills  front,  and  fully  informed  by 
spies  and  traitors  of  every  movement 
between  him  and  Washington,  had 
h^tily  gathered  from  every  side  all 
the  available  forces  of  the  Confede- 
racy, including  15,000,  or  nearly  the 


"  On  the  day  of  McDowell's  advance  to  Cen- 
terviUe,  and  of  tha  collision  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
Gen.  Scott  telegrapliod  complMniugly  to  Patteiv 
son  as  foSlowa: 

"■WAeniHGTo:^,  JuljlEth,  1B61. 

"  Major-Gbh.  Patteeson,  etc. :  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  expecting  yoii  to  beat  the  enemy. 
If  not,  to  bear  that  you  have  felt  hlni  strongly, 
or,  at  least,  had  occupied  bim.  by  threats  and 
demonstrations.  Tou  have  been  at  least  his 
equal,  and,  I  suppose,  superior,  in  minibers. 
B^a  be  not  stolen  a  march,  and  sent  reenforce- 
meuts  toward  Maiasaas  Junction?  A  week  ia 
enough  to  win  a  Yiotory.  *  * 

"  WiNPiELD  Scorp." 

To  this,  Patterson  responded,  as  follows: 


"  CllARLES'l'OWN,  July  18th,  18S1. 

"Col.  E.  D.  TowNSEKD,  A.  A,  G.,  etc.;  Tele- 
gram of  to-day  reeeivei  The  enemy  has  stolen 
no  niarob  upon  me.  I  have  kept  hun  actiyely 
employed,  and,  by  threats  and  reoonnoissances 
in  force,  canaed  him  to  be  reeoforoed.  I  have 
accomplished  more  in  this  respect  than  tlie 
General-in-Chief  asked,  or  could  well  be  expect- 
etl,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, with  no  Jine  of  ccmmumeation  to  pro- 
tect. «  *  »  *  E.  Patteeson." 

At  this  very  mmneiit,  Patterson  foifflu  that  he 
had,  by  his  Hank  march  to  Charleatown,  com- 
pletely relieved  Johnston  from  all  apprehension 
of  attack  or  diaturbance,  and  left  him  perfectly 
fPCQ  to  reenforco  Beauregai-d  with  bis  entice  army. 
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full  strength,  of  Gen.  Johnston'a 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  had 
decided  to  assume  the  offensive  and 
attack  onr  forces  before  Gen.  Patter- 
son conld  come  up  to  join  them. 
Had  our  advance  been  made  on  Sat- 
xirday,  as  we  originally  intended,  it 
would  have  encountered  but  two- 
tliirda  of  the  force  it  actually 


bated ;  had  it  been  delayed  a  few 
hours  longer,  ■w'e  should  have  stood 
on  the  defensive,  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  of  chofffiing  tlie  positions  where- 
on to  fight.  Such  are  the  overruling 
casualties  and  fatalities  of  war. 

Bull  Run  is  a  decent  mill-stream, 
fordable,  in  summer,  at  interval.^  of 


half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Its  immediate 
valley  is  generally  narrow  and  wood- 
ed, inclosed  by  bluffs,  neither  high 
nor  very  steep,  but  aftbrding  good 
positions  for  planting  batteries  to 
command  the  roads  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  screened  by  woods  and  brush 
as  to  be  neither  seen  nor  suspected 
until  the  advancing  or  attacking  party 


is  close  upon  them.  Tliis  fact  ex- 
plains and  justifies  Gen.  McDowell's 
(or  Scott's)  order  of  battle.  This  was, 
briefly:  to  menace  the  Eebel  right 
by  the  advance  of  onr  1st  division  on 
the  direct  road  from  CentreviUe  to 
Manassas  Junction,  -while  making  a 
more  serious  demonstration  on  the 
road  running  due  west  from  Center- 
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Ville  to  Groveton  and,  "Warrenton,  and 
crossing  Bull  Bim  by  the  Stone 
Bridge ;  while  the  real  or  main  attack 
"was  to  be  made  by  a  column  15,000 
strong,  composed  of  the  2d  (Hunter's) 
and  3d  (Heintzelman's)  diviaions, 
which,  starting  from  their  camps  a 
mile  or  two  east  and  southeast  of 
Centerville,  wore  to  make  a  consider- 
able d^tonr  to  the  right,  crossing  Oub 
Eun,  and  then  Bull  Eun  at  a  ford 
known  as  Sudley  Spring,  three  miles 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  thus  turning 
the  Rebel  left,  and  rolling  it  np  on 
the  center,  where  it  was  to  be  taken 
:  by  our  1st  division  (Tyler's) 


idge  at  the  right 
Ing  the  rout  of 
Ivision  (MUes's) 


crossing  the  Stone  Bri 
moment,  and  completi 
the  enemy.  The  5th  di 
was  held  in  reserve  at  Centerville, 
not  only  to  support  the  attacking 
columns,  but  to  guard  against  the  ob- 
vious peril  of  a  formidable  E-ebel  ad- 
vance on  our  left  across  Blackburn's 
Pord  to  Centerville,  flanking  our 
flank  movement,  capturing  our  mu- 
nitions and  supplies,  and  cutting  off 
our  line  of  retreat.  The  4th  division 
(Runyon's)  guarded  our  communica- 
tions with  Alexandria  and  Arlington ; 
its  foremost  regiment  being  about 
seven  miles  bacli  from  Centerville. 

The  movement  of  our  army  was 
to  have  commenced  at  2J  o'clock  A, 
M.,  and  the  battle  should  have  been 
opened  at  all  points  at  6  A.  m.  ;  but 
our  raw  troops  had  never  been  brig- 
aded prior  to  this  advance,  and  most 
of  their  ofGcers  were  utterly  without 
experience ;  so  that  there  was  a  delay 
of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  flanking 
divisions  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  battle  was  to  begin.     Gen.  Tyler, 

"Beaur^ard's  oEBcial  report  of  the  battle, 
■which,  was  dated  ManasaaP.  August  26th,  (after 
ho  had  roceivod  and  read  all  our  offieial  reports,) 


in  front  of  Stone  Bridge,  opened  with 
his  artillery  at  6^  a.  m.,  eliciting  no 
reply ;  and  it  was  three  hours  later 
when  Hunter's  advance,  under  Col. 
Eurnside,  crossed  at  Sudloy  Spring ; 
his  men,  thirsty  with  their  early 
march  that  hot  July  morning,  stop- 
ping as  they  crossed  to  drink  and  fill 
their  canteens.  Meantime,  every 
movement  of  our  forces  was  mada 
manifest  to  Beauregard,  watching 
them  from  the  slope  two  or  three 
miles  west,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
rose  over  their  line  of  march;  and 
regiment  after  regiment  was  hurried 
northward  by  him  to  meet  the  immi- 
nent shock.  No  strength  was  wasted 
by  him  upon,  and  scarcely  any  notice 
taken  of,  our  feint  on  his  right ;  but, 
when  Bnmside's  brigade,  after  cross- 
ing at  Sudley,  had  marched  a  mile 
or  so  through  woods  down  the  road 
on  the.  right  of  Bull  Bun,  and  come 
out  into  a  clear  and  cultivated  coun- 
try, stretching  thence  over  a  mile  of 
rolling  fields  down  to  Warrenton 
turnpike,  he  was  vigorously  opened 
upon  by  artillery  from  the  woods  in 
his  front,  and,  as  he  pressed  on,  by 
infantry  also.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vance, fighting,  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  Hunter's  entire  division, 
which  was  soon  joined  on  its  left  hy 
Heintzelman's,  which  had  crossed 
the  stream  a  little  later  and  further 
down,  our  attacking  column  reached 
and  crossed  the  Warrenton  road  from 
Centerville  by  the  Stone  Bridge,  giv- 
ing a  hand  to  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division,  and  all  but  clearing 
this  road  of  the  Eebel  batteries  and 
regiments,  which  here  resisted  our 
efforts,"  under  the  immediate  com- 

sajB  of  the  state  of  the  battle  at  tils  time  r 

"  Heavy  losseahad  now  been  suBtained  on  our 
side,  lioth  in  numl^ere  and  in  the  personal  worth 
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Inand  of  Gen.  Joaepli  E.  Johnston. 
Here  GrifBn's  battery,  which,  with 
Kickett's,  had  done  the  moat  effective 
fighting  throughout,  was  chai'ged 
with  effect  hj  a  Hebel  regiment, 
which  was  enabled  to  approach  it 
with  impunity  by  a  mistake  of  our 
officers,  who  supposed  it  one  of  our 
own.  Three  different  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  slaughter,  and  the  bat- 
tery remained  in  our  hands,  though 
all  its  horses  were  killed.  At  3 
r.  M.,  the  Bebels  had  been  driven 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  were  nearly 
out  of  sight,  abandoning  the  Warren- 
ton  road  entu'ely  to  our  victorious 
troops.  Gen.  Tyler,  on  hearing  the 
guns  of  Hunter  on  our  right,  had 
pushed  Sherman's,  and  soon  after 
Eeyes's,  brigade,  over  the  Run  to  as- 
sail tlie  enemy  in  his  tront,  driving 
them  back  after  a  severe  stiiiggle, 
and  steadily  advancing  until  checked 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  Jrom  bat- 
teries on  the  hights  above  the  road, 
(supported  by  a  brigade  of  Kebel 
infantry  strongly  posted  behind 
breastworks.  A  gallant  charge  by 
the   2d  Maine  and  3d  Connecticut 


temporarily  carried  the  bidldings 
behind  which  the  Rebel  guns  were 
sheltered ;  but  the  breastworks  were 
too  strong,  and  our  men,  recoiling 
from  their  fire,  deflected  to  the  left, 
moving  down  the  Run  under  t!ie 
shelter  of  the  bluff,  covering  the 
efforts  of  Captain's  Alexander's  pio- 
neers to  remove  the  heavy  abatis, 
whereby  the  Rebels  had  obatracted 
the  road  up  from  the  Stone  Bridge. 
This  had  at  length  been  effected;  and 
Scbenck's  brigade  and  Ayres'  battery, 
of  Tyler's  division,  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  the  Run  to  aid  in  comple- 
ting OUT  triumph. 

But  the  Rebek,  at  first  out-num- 
bered at  the  point  of  actual  eoUision, 
had  been  receiving  reenforcements 
nearly  all  day ;  and,  at  this  critical 
moment.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,''  who 
had  that  morning  left  Piedmont, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  with  the  remain- 
ing brigade  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army, 
appeared  on  the  field.  Cheer  after 
cheer  bui^t  from  the  Rebel  hosts,  but 
now  so  downcast,  as  this  timely  re- 
enforcement  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  battle."     Smith  almost  instantly 


of  the  elain.  The  Sih  Qeoreia  regiment  had 
suffered  hearily,  being  eiposed,  as  it  took  and 
majntained  its  position,  to  a  fire  l^m  the  enemj, 
already  posted  within  a  hundred  jBrda  of  their 
front  and  right,  sheltered  by  fences  and  other 
cDTsr.  It  was  st  this  lime  that  Lieut,  Col.  Gard- 
ner waa  severely  womided,  as  also  several  other 
YsJuable  ofaeera ;  the  Adjutant  of  Hie  regiment, 
Lieut.  Branch,  was  killed,  and  i^e  horse  of  the 
regretted  Barl«w  was  shot  mider  him.  The  4th 
AJabama  also  aufffered  severely  ftom  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  thousands  of  muskets  which  they  so 
daiintlessly  fronted,  under  the  immediate  leader- 
eliip  of  Bee  himself.  Its  brave  Colonel,  E.  J. 
Jones,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  many  gal- 
lant officers  fell,  slain  or  Aor*  ds  combat 

"Now,  however,  with  the  surging  maaa  of 
over  14,000  federal  infantry  pressing  on  their 
front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire  of  at  Jeast 
tTTenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  f>esh  brig- 
ades of  Sherman  and  Keyea  approaching — the 
htljr  already  in  nmsket-range — our  lines  gaye 
b,L'jlc.  tiat  under  orders  from  Gen.  Bee. 

'■  ilho  enemy,  maintaining  their  flro,  pressed 
Uieir  swelling  masses  oaward  as  our  shattered 


battalions  retired :  the  slaughter  for  the  moment 
was  deplorable,  and  has  filled  many  a  Southern 
home  with  life-long  sorrow. 

"  Under  this  inexorable  stress,  tlve  retreat 
continued  until  Hrrested  by  the  enei^  and  reso- 
lution of  Gen,  Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  and 
Evans,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Eobinson  House, 
and  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  was  in  position  near  it. 

"Imboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled 
with  marked  eMU,  but  whose  men  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  bat- 
tery, under  Lieut.  Biohardsoo,  being  tlu'eatened 
by  Ihe  enemy's  infantry  on  the  left  and  front, 
were  also  obliged  to  fall  bacfc.  Imboden,  leaving 
a  disabled  piece  on  the  ground,  retired  until  he 
met  Jadison's  brigade,  while  Richardson  joined 
the  main  body  of  his  battery  near  the  Lewis 

■^A  Conneoticut  traitor. 

"  The  Richmond  SispatcJt  of  August  ist  has  a 
spirited  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  oye-witiies!?, 
writing  at  Manassas  Junction,  July  22d;  ftom 
wliich  W3  estraet  the  following; 
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fell  firom  his  horse,  wounded ;  but 
the  command  of  his  brigade  was 
promptly  assumed  hy  Col.  Arnold 
Elaey/*  who  pressed  forward,  hacked 
by  the  whole  reassiu'cd  and  exultant 
Rebel  host,  who  felt  that  Uie  day 
was  won.  Our  soldiers,  who  had 
been  thirteen  hours  marching  and 
fighting,  weary,  hungry,  thirsty,  con- 
tinually encountering  fresh  Rebel 
regiments,  and  never  seeing  even  a 
company  hurrying  to  their  own  sup- 
port, became  suddenly  dismayed  and 


panic-stricken.  Elzey's  and  Early's  " 
fresh  hattahons  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right,  extending  rapidly  toward 
its  rear,  firing  on  them  from  under 
cover,  and  seeming,  by  their  shots  and 
cries,  to  be  innumerable.  Two  or 
three  of  our  regiments  recoiled,  and 
then  broke,  rushing  down  to  the  Eun. 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Eich- 
mond  at  6  a.  m.,  reached  the  Junction 
at  4,  and  galloped  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time,  it  was  said,  to  witness 
the   advance    of  his  cavalry,  1,500 


"Between  2  and  3  o'clock,  large  cumbers  of 
man  were  leaving  Uie  field,  some  of  tlisni 
■woimdad,  others  eihauated  by  tiie  long  struggle, 
■whogavBusgloomyreports;  but,  as  the  firing  on 
both  sides  eontinoeii  BtBacllly,  we  felt  sure  that 
our  brave  Southerners  had  not  beeu  conquered 
by  the  overwhelming  hordea  of  the  North.  It 
i^  howeyer,  due  to  tratk  to  say  that  the  result 
at  this  hour  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  We 
hod  lost  numbers  of  our  moat  disKnguished  offi- 
cers. Qena,  Bartow  and  Bee  had  been  stricken 
down;  Lieut  OoL  Johnson,  of  the  Hampton 
Legion,  had  been  killed;  CoL  Hampton  had 
been  wounded.  But  there  was  at  hand  the  fear- 
less Generd  whose  Teputation  as  a  commantler 
was  staked  on  this  battle:  Gen.  Beauregard 
prompt!;  offered  to  lead  the  Hiimpton  Legion 
into  action,  whicli  he  esecuted  in  a  style  un- 
Burpa.ssed  and  ucsurpassable.  Gen.  Beauregard 
rods  up  and  down  our  lines,  between  the  enemy 
and  his  own  men,  r^ardless  of  tlie  heavy  fire, 
cheering  aiid  enoourB^ng  oar  ttoopa.  About 
this  time,  a  shell  struck  his  horse,  taking  his 
head  off,  and  killing  tbe  horses  of  his  Aids, 
Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Hayward.  Qen.  Beau- 
regard's Aids  deserre  honorable  mention,  par- 
ticularly those  just  named,  and  Cols.  W.  Pordier 
Miles,  James  Chestnut,  John  L.  Manning,  and  A. 
B.  Chisholm.  Gen.  Johnston  also  threw  him- 
solf  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  Eeiziog  the 
colors  of  a  Geoi^;ia  re^ment,  and  rallyii^  them 
to  the  dLai^  His  staff  signalized  themselves 
by  their  intrepidity,  CoL  Thomas  being  killed 
and  M^or  Mason  wounded. 

"Your  oorrespondent  heard  Qen.  Johnston 
05cLdm  to  Gen.  Cocke,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
raeut,  'Oh,  for  (bur  regimental'  His  wish  was 
answered ;  for  in  the  distance  our  reenforoementa 
appeared.  The  tide  of  battle  was  turned  In  our 
favor  by  the  arrival  of  G«n.  Kirby  Smith,  from 
Winohsiter,  with  4,000  men  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
division.  Greo.  Smith  heard,  while  on  tlie  Ma- 
nassas rfulroad  cars,  the  roar  of  batBe.  He 
stopped  the  train,  and  hurried  Ma  troops  across 
the  fields  to  tho  point  just  where  he  was  most 
needed.  They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
enemy,  their  arrival  at  that  point  of  the  field 
being  entirely  uneipeoted.  The  enemy  fell 
back,  and  a  panic  seized  them.      Cheer  after 


it  up,  and  we  knew  tho 


The  Lituiamlte  Courier,  a  thoroughly  Si 
sheet,  had  an  account  from  its  correspondent, 
"  Se  De  Kay,"  who  was  an  ofHeer  in  the  Ken- 
tucky battalion  attached  to  Gen.  Johnston's 
army,  which  reached  the  battla-fleld  among  the 
last,  and  who,  writing  from  Manaasas,  Monday, 
July  22(1,  after  atatir^  that  Beauregard  bad 
been  driyen  two  miles,  says ; 

"The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently 
against  us.  Some  of  our  best  officers  had  been 
slain,  and  the  flower  of  our  aimy  lay  strewn 
upon  the  field,  ghaaOy  in  death  or  gaping  witii 
wounds.  At  noon,  the  cannonading  is  deacrlbed 
aa  terrifia  It  was  an  incessant  roar  for  more 
than  two  hours,  the  havoc  and  devastation  at 
being  fearful.  McDow^  with  tlie  aid 
's  divisioa  of  20,000  men,  haii  iteai-ly 
,  and  iher/  wavjitst  in  the  ad  of  pos- 
sessmg  themaeives  of  the  raihm^  to  Hichiiumd. 
Then  ail  wmUd  hose  ieen  bet.  Sat,  moet  oppor- 
laa/iij — /-niaif  say  prooideitHaliy — at  ihiejanciare. 
Gen.  Johnston,  loWi  the  remncoit  of  hie  divieion — 
our  army,  as  vie  foadiy  eoii  t^  for  we  have  been 
friends  and  brothera  in  camp  and  field  fur  three 
months — reappeared  and  made  m      "      ' 


breads  of  Marylanders  and  Tirginians  led  the 
charge;  andr^htmanfuily  did ttiey  execute  the 

"  A  Marylander  who  did  not '  go  with  his  State.' 
"  Beauregard's  report  of  Uie  battle  Says : 
"  CoL  Early,  who,  by  sonie  mischance,  did  not 
receive  orders  uutil  2  o'clock,  which  had  been 
seat  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground  immedi- 
ately after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  7th  Virginia, 
Hay's  1th  Louisiana,  andBarksdale's  13th  Mis- 
sissippi regiments.  This  br^ade,  by  Hie  persona! 
direction  of  Gen.  Jahnston,  was  marched  by  the 
Holliham  house,  across  the  fields  to  the  leil, 
entirely  around  the  woods  through  which  Blaey 
had  passed,  and  under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  po- 
sition in  lino  of  battle  near  Chian's  house,  out-' 
flanking  the  enemy's  riglit." 
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strong,  under  Lieut.  Ool,  Stuart,  on 
the  lieels  of  our  flying  troops.  He 
telegraphed  that  night  to  his  Con- 
gress as  follows : 

"  MiBAsaAS  JtfNCTios,  Sunday  night. 

"  Night  has  closed  upon  a,  hard-fought 
field.  Oar  foroes  were  viotorioaa.  The 
enemy  was  routed,  and  fled  precipitately, 
abandoning  a  lai'ge  ttiuonnt  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground 
was  strewed  for  miles  wiWi  l£ose  killed,  and 
the  faria-housea  and  the  groand  arouadwere 
filled  with  wounded. 

"  Pursuit  was  continued  along  several 
routes,  toward  Leesburg  and  Oenterville, 
until  darkness  oovered  the  fugitives.  "We 
have  captured  several  field-batteries,  stands 
of  arms,  and  Union  and  State  flags.  Many 
piisonei-9  liave  bean  taken.  Too  high  prwae 
cannot  be  bestowed,  whether  for  the  skill 
of  the  principal  officers,  or  for  the  gallantry 
of  all  our  troops.  The  battle  was  mainly 
fought  on  onr  lefl:.  Our  force  was  15,000 ; 
that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  86,000. 

'' jEFFi^soif  Datis," 

Had  Davis  been  aware  of  the  utter 
demoralization  of  our  soldiers  by 
panic,  he  would  doubtless  have  liad 
them  pursued,  not  only  toward  Oen- 
terville, but,  if  possible,  into  and  be- 
yond it ;  and  he  would  not  have 
needed  so  grossly  to  understate  the 
strength  of  his  army  in  order  to 
magnify  his  victory. 

Before  3  p.  m.,  there  had  been  fitful 


cannonading  and  skirnuBliing,  but  no 
serious  engagement,  on  our  left. " 
But,  when  onr  defeat  on  the  right 
became  manifest.  Gen.  Johnston" 
again  ordered  Ewell  to  advance  and 
attack ;  which  he  did,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  2d  brigade,  Col.  T.  A. 
Davis,  with  so  rapid  and  spirited  a 
fire  of  grapo  and  canister  that  he 
precipitately  retreated.  There  were 
still  more  than  three  hours  of  good 
daylight  when  the  Rebels  saw  our 
routed  right  rushing  madly  from  the 
field,"  like  frightened  sheep,  yet  their 
pursuit  amounted  to  nothing.  They 
came  acrcras  Bull  Run,  preceded  by 
their  cavalry,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
a  deliberate,  though  rather  distant, 
survey  of  the  5th  division,  drawn  up 
in  good  order  along  the  slope  west  of 
Oenterville,  and  eagerly  expecting 
their  advance.  Bnt  they  appeal-  to 
liave  been  aware  that  tbeir  victory 
was  a  lucky  accident,  and  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  its  prestige  to 
the  chances  of  another  fray.  Having 
gratified  their  thirst  for  knowledge, 
considerably  out  of  musket-shot,  they 
returned  to  their  previous  hiding- 
places  in   the   woodg   skirting  Bull 


"  Beauregard  says,  in  iia  olSoial  report,  that 
he  sent  orders  to  Qen.  Ewell,  holding  his  ex- 
treme right  at  the  Union  Mills  ford,  next  south 
of  Blackburn's  (on  Bull  Run),  to  advance  and 
attack ;  and  tliat  they  did  advance  a  mile  toward 
Centervills  on  the  Union  Mills  road,  but  reljeated 
again.  "  under  a  sharp  fire  of  artillBry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miscarriage  of  orders." 

"  Gen.  Johnston,  who  had  joined  Beauregard, 
at  Winohester  on  the  SCIth,  was  the  ranking  ofE- 
oer,  aod  entitled  to  command ;  but,  an»r  listening 
to  BBauregard's  plana,  promptly  acceded  to  Ihem, 
and  directed  him  to  carry  them  into  eieoutioni 
As  Davis  himself  finally  arrived  on  the  field,  the 
Eebel  army  may  be  said  to  have  had  three  oom- 
jnanders-in-chief  during  the  course  of  the  battle. 

"A  correspondent  of  I'he  New  Torh  Tribmie, 
who  witnessed  and  described  tho  battle  and  the 
flight,  says : 


"Notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  seen,  it 
seemed  incredible  tlmt  our  whole  army  should 
melt  away  in  a  night;  and  so  I  remained  at 
Oenterville,  trustii^  that,  by  the  momiim:,  a  sort 
of  teoi^aoization  would  have  taken  place,  and 
that  our  front  "would  still  oppose  the  enemy. 
At  T  A.  M.,  I  started  toward  the  battle-field; 
and,  on  reaching  a  considerable  aechTity,  was 
amazed  to  find  Ihat  no  vestige  of  our  troops  re- 
mained, escepting  a  score  or  two  of  stras^ling 
fugitives,  who  foUowed  the  tracks  of  those  who 
had  gone  before.  "While  returning  to  Oenterville, 
a  group  of  Kebel  cavalry  passed,  who  looked 
inquiringly,  but  did  not  question.  Their  conver- 
satioD  turned  upon  the  chances  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  at  Fairfax  Court  Houae.  After  seeking 
Mr.  Waud,  an  artist  from  iTew  York,  who  also 
lingered,  I  went  stra^ht  to  FairiiiT.  As  we 
passed  the  church  used  as  a  hospital,  the  doclora 
came  out,  and,  finding  what  was  flie  condition 
of  affairs,  walked  rapidly  away.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  that  they  deserted  the  wounded.  They 
may  have  returned,  for  aught  I  know." 
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Eon. "  During  the  fore  part  of  the 
night,  some  of  our  men,  who  had  not 
been  stampeded,  went  down  toward 
the  battle-field  and  brought  away 
one  or  two  guns,  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  flight,  but  not  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  Our  5th  di- 
Tision,  constituting  the  resei-ve,  now- 
become  the  rear-guard,  of  our  army, 
remained  in  position  until  after  mid- 
night ;  when,  under  peremptory  orders 
fi'om  Gen,  MciDowell,  it  commenced 
ita  deliberate  retreat  to  the 
of  Washington," 


Gen.  McDowell  reports  our  losses 
in  this  engagement  at  481  killed  and 
1,011  wounded,  but  says  nothing  of 
how  many  wounded  or  others  were 
taten  prisoners,"  Gen,  Beauregard 
reports  the  Eebel  loss  at  369  killed 
and  1,533  wounded;"  in  all,  1,852; 
saying  nothing  of  any  loss  in  prison- 
ers, of  whom  two  or  three  hundred 
were  taken  by  our  soidiera  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  and  duly  for- 
warded to  Washington.  He  says  he 
had  sent  1,460  wounded  and  other 
piisonert,  to  Richmond,  and  estimatea 


"Beauregard,  in.  hia  offioial  report,  thua 
laniely  explains  this  modest?  : 

"Barly'abrigade,meaiiwhileJoInedfiythe  l')tli 
Tiipnia  regiment,  laeut.  Onl.  Strange,  of  Cocke  a 
brigade  piiraued  the  nowpaaio-atrioken,  fugitive 
my  S  t,  w  h  Ms  cavidry,  ami  Beckhim 
]  d  1  t  L  p  ii  pursuit  along  the  rond  by 
wl    h  tl  my  had  oome  upon  the  field  that 

m  1    t      00     encumbered  by  prisoners 

wh  tl  ged  h  way,  tiie  former  was  uniblo 
t  k  tl      m  ss  of  the   fast-fieeing,   frantio 

F  d  fll  ts  W  th  8,  R.  J.  Preston's,  08*01  a, 
Bad    E  rat   w      regiments,   Hampton's  Legion 

d  K  mp  b  tte  y,  also  pursued  alonff  the 
W  ki  id  by  tl  e  Stone  Bridge,  the  enemy 
h  g  P[  rt  ly  opened  a  way  for  them 
th  gh  th  h  y  bails  which  my  troops  had 
I  t!      w    t     de  of  the  bridge,  eeveral 

d  J    b  f  B  t  tl  s  pwsmt  i\!a3  aoon  recalled, 

CO  cq  lie  f  ftdse  rtport,  vikieh  miforln- 
oM  I  cached  MS  Ihal  Sis  enemy's  restrves,  kaovm 
to  6a  /  ft  If  conatdsrabU  atreigSh,  were  Otreal- 
eaing  ihe  pomiion  of  Uniua  MSs  Fiird." 

"The  inipcflsslon  that  the  Rebels,  had  they 
pursued,  might  hare  oapluted  or  diaperaod  our 
flying  forces,  ia  uusustained  by  laotB,  Por  ba- 
twreen  tlie  panio-etrioken  fugitivefl  and  the  yio- 
tors  were  not  merely  tJie  I'eBerve  (5th)  di- 
vision, which  remained  in  position,  and  had 
not  fired  a  ahot,  but  the  let  (Tyler's)  division 
forming  our  left,  which  liad  Buffered  llttio  loss, 
but  hiid  signally  repuLsed  the  demoaslTation 
made  upon  it  at  the  close  of  the  light ;  while  the 
better  portion  of  our  beaten  right  and  centel", 
including  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  still 
stood  its  ground  and  aternly  faced  the  foe. 
Mqj,  Barry,  our  Chief  of  Artillery  in  the  battle, 
in  Ills  offieial  report,  after  noticing  the  toss  of 
tenof  hia  guns  at  the  close,  tbrougli  the  flight  of 
their  supporting  infMitry,  aays: 

"The  army  haTing  retired  upon  Centerville, 
I  waa  ordered  by  Gon.  McDowell  in  peraon,  to 
post  the  artillery  in  ]iosition  to  cover  the  retreat. 

"  The  batWriea  of  Hunt,  Ayrea,  Tidball,  Ed- 
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"  Among  our  killed  were  Col.  Jamea  Came- 
ron, brother  of  the  Secretary  of  War— of  the  79th 
Hew  Tori  (Highlanders)!  Col.  Slociim,  and 
Major  Ballon,  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island;  and  Lieut, 
CoL  Ha^ierty,  of  the  C9th  Few  York.  Amoi^ 
our  wounded  were  Oen.  David  Hunter  and  Gen. 
S,  P,  Beintaelman — commanding  divisions ;  Col. 
Oliver  B.  WiJooi,  of  Micliigan ;  CoL  Oilman 
Maraton,  of  the  1st  New  Hampshire ;  Col.  A.  It 
Wood,  of  the  14th  ITew  "York;  Col.  IL  W. 
SloGum,  of  the  2'ith  Now  York;  and  Col.  N.  L, 
Farnliam,  of  the  lltU  Few  York  (Fire  Zouaves). 
Col.  Wilcox  was  also  taken  prisoner,  as  well  aa 
Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  of  the  69th  New  York 
(Irish),  and  M^.  James  D.  Potter,  of  the  3Sth 
Hew  York— both  slightly  wounded. 

"  "Sb  Db  Kay,"  a  Rebel  officer,  writing  to 
The  Lmiieville  Covrier  from  Manasaaa  Junction, 
OD  the  22d,  says: 

"  Oar  !oa»  U  fiJiy  two  fhousiaid  kilied  ofid 
vnxinded.  Among  the  killed  are  Gen.  Bee,  of 
South  Carolina;  Gen.  B.  K.  Smith,  [a  mistake]. 
Gen.  Bartow,  of  Geo^^ia;  Cc^  ifoore  and  all 
the  Alabama  field  officers;  Col.  Fisher  and  the 
Horth  Carolina  field  officers;  Adjt.  Branch,  of 
Georgia,  and  a  host  of  other  leading  men." 
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[five  ■weeks  after  the  iiglit]  tliat  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  1,600, 
That  is  certainly  a  very  lean  exhibit 
of  prisoners  as  the  frnit  of  so  de- 
cisive a  victory ;  but  the  flcctness  of 
our  soldiers  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
aceonnt.  He  gnesees  that  our  losses 
"will  amount  to  4,500  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  and  adds ; 

"The  ordnance  and  supplies  captured  in- 
clude some  38 "  field-pieces  of  the  best 
character  of  arms,"  with  over  IflO  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  gnn,  37  caissons,  6 
forges,  4  battery- wagons,  64  artillery  horses, 
conipletelyequipped,  600,000  roiindsofsmall- 

ments,  over  500  mnakets,  some  9  regimental 
And  garrison  flags,  with  a  large  number  of 

{istols,  knapsacks,  swords,  canteens,  blan- 
ets,  a  large  etore  of  axes  and  intrenchinf^ 
tools,  wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  camp  and 
garrison  eqnip^e,  hospital  stores,  and  some 
snbsisteace." 

At  7  A.  M.,  of  Monday,  the  32d,  the 
last  of  our  stragglers  and  wounded 
left  Centerville,  which  a  Eebel  cav- 
al  w      ab  n  E 


there  was  no  pursuit,  and  no  loss  on 
our  part  after  the  battle,  but  of  wliat 
our  men  threw  away.  Beauregard 
explains  liia  failure  to  pursue,  after 
our  diacomhture,  as  follows : 

"  An  array  which  had  fought  like  ours  on 
that  day,  against  nncomnion  odds,  under  a 
Jnly  sun,  most  of  the  time  without  water 
and  without  food,  except  a  hastily  snatched 
meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  condition  for  the 
toil  of  an  eager,  effective  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
immediately  after  the  battle. 

"On  the  following  day,  an  nnusnally 
heavy  and  unintormitting  fall  of  rain  inter- 
vened to  obstruct  our  adsanee,  with  reason- 
able prospect  of  ihiitftil  results.  Added  to 
this,  the  want  of  a.  cavalry  force  of  aafflcient 
numbers  nmda  on  efficient  pursuit  a  military 


The  forces  actually  engaged  in  this 
celebrated  battle,  so  decisive  in  its 
results  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, were  probably  not  far  from 
35,000  on  either  side ; "'  while  the  com- 
batante  actually  on  the  battle-field,  or 
so  near  it  as  to  be  practically  at  tlie 
d  sposal  of  the  respective  command- 


suit  from  the  enemy's  fresh  troops,  I  was  desi- 
rous of  forming  a  strong  rear-guard ;  but  neitlier 
the  elibrts  of  the  officers  of  the  regijar  army,  nor 
the  coolness  of  tlie  regular  troops  with  me,  could 
induce  them  to  form  a  single  company.  We  re- 
lied entirely  for  our  protection  on  oua  peotion  of 
artillery  acd  a  few  companies  of  cavalry.  Most 
of  the  rood  was  favorable  for  infantry,  but  unfa- 
vorable for  cavalry  and  artillery.  About  dusk, 
B3  we  approached  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  wo 
heard  a  firing  of  rifled  cannon  on  our  right,  and 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  estaljliahed  a  battery 
enfilading  the  rood.     Capt.  Arnold,  with  his  sec- 


n  of  artillery,  attempled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
d  reach  the  bridge  over  Cub  Run,  about  two 
mdes  from  Centerville,  but  found  it  obstructed 
with  broken  veliicles,  and  was  compelled  to 
nndon  his  pieces,  as  they  were  under  the  fira 
these  rifled  cannon.  The  cavalry  turned  to 
0  left,  and,  alter  passing  through  a  atrip  of 
uoda  and  some  flelds,  struck  a  road  which  led 
em  to  some  camps  occupied  by  ovir  troops  in 
e  morning,  through  which  we  gained  the  tum- 
le.  At  about  8  p.  m.,  we  reached  the  camps 
e  bad  occupied  in  the  morning.  Had  a  brigade 
om  the  reserve  advanced  a  short  distance  be- 
nd Centerville,  nearly  one-third  of  the  artil- 
y  lost  might  have  been  saved,  as  it  was  aban- 

These  were  the  only  guns  lost  by  ua,  save 
ose  abandoned  for  waut  of  horses,  on  the  im- 
mediate field  of  conflict. 
"Pollard,  in  liis  "Soutliern  History,"  says: 
"  Our  efl'ective  force  of  all  arms  ready  for  action 
on  the  fleld,  on  the  eventful  morning,  was  less 
than  30,000  men." 

Tills  was  before  the  arrival  of  that  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  led  to  the  field  by  Kirby  Smith, 
and  afterward  commanded  by  Elaey,  or  ihe  brig- 
ade of  Early — to  say  nothing  of  the  reenforce- 
menta  that  were  received  duiing  the  day  from 
the  direction  of  Riohmond. 
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era,  were,  on  either  side,  not  far  from 
35,000.  But  the  Kebela,  who  were 
Bomewhat  the  fewer  at  day-break, 
fought  under  the  eiicotiri^;ing  stimu- 
lus of  a  knowledge  that  every  hour, 
as  it  passed,  added  to  their  strength ; 
that  each  rjjlroad  train  arriving  at 
tlie  Jmiction,  brought  fresh  brigade 
after  brigade  to  their  support ; "  and 
these,  as  they  arrived,  were  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  field  whereon  their 
services  could  be  most  effective : 
while  our  men,  who  had  been  called 
to  arms  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  generally  thrown  aside  their 
knapsacks  and  haversacks  to  facilitate 
their  movements,  had  been  fourteen 
hours  marching — some  of  them  on 
the  double-quick  for  miles — or  fight- 
ing, and  were  utterly  exhausted  and 
faint  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  while 
not  a  single  company  had  been  added 
to  their  numbers.  Some  regimente 
fought  badly,  and  had  been  demor- 
alized and  dispersed  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral catastrophe;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority evinced  a  courage  and  devotion 
which,  under  favoring  auspices,  would 
have  commanded  victory.  They  gave 
way  only  when  hope  seemed  dead^ 
when  the    ever-increasing    hosts    of 


their  foes  not  only  outnumbered  them 
in  their  front,  but  filled  the  woods  on 
their  right  flank,  exposing  them  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  which  tliey  could 
not  return  with  effect ;  and,  their  de- 
feat once  confessed,  tlie  confusion  and 
panic  of  their  flight  are  explained,  not 
excused,  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  long  d6tour  they  had  necessarily 
made  in  advancing  to  the  attack,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  of  battle,  their  line 
of  retreat  lay  in  part  along  the  front 
of  the  foe,  much  of  whose  strength 
was  actually  nearer  to  Genterville 
than  they  were  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  turned  against  them. 


The  causes  of  this  disaster,  s 
fiiily  misstated  and  perverted  at  the 
time,  are  now  generally  understood. 
No  one  could,  at  this  day,  repeat  the 
misrepresentations  that  for  the  mo- 
ment prevailed,  without  conscious, 
palpable  guilt  and  ignominy.  The 
true,  controlling  reasons  of  onr  defeat 
are,  briefly,  these : 

I.  The  fundamental,  fatal  error  on 
our  side  was  that  spirit  of  hesitation, 
of  indecision,  of  calculated  delay, 
of  stolid  obstruction,  which  guided  " 
our  Military  eouncUs,  scattering  our 


™  Mr.  Julius  Bmg,  on  his  return  from  captiyity 
at  Eichmond,  haviag  been  taken  prisoner  on  the 
battle-fleld.  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  he 
could  oa  both  sides,  reporte  as  foliowa; 

"Beauregard's  force  at  Bull  Eumv^  2'7,000; 
which  waa  increased  by  S,000  of  Johnston's  the 
day  before,  and  by  5,000  more  during  Uio  en- 
gagement. Tliis  statement  ia  confirmed  from 
an  independent  and  trustworthy  aonroe." 

'"  The  New  Tork  Times  of  July  26th  contained 
a  eareftilly  prepared  Btatement,  by  its  Editor,  of 
a  conversation  with  Gen.  Scott  at  hi-i  own  diuner- 
tablo  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  battle ;  wherein 
Gen.  Scott  developed  his  conception  of  the  strat- 
egy required  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion, 
as  follows : 

"  If  the  matter  had  bean  left  to  him,  he  said, 
he  would  have  commenced  by  a  perfect  blockade 
of  every  Southern  port  on  liiB  Atlantic  and  on 


the  Gulf  Then  he  would  have  collected  a,  large 
force  at  the  capital  for  defensive  puiposes,  and 
auottker  large  one  on  the  Mississippi  for  offensive 
operations.  The  Summer  months,  durmg  wWch. 
it  ia  madness  to  take  troops  south  of  &C  Louis, 
should  have  been  devoted  to  laclieal  mstruction 
— and,  with  the  first  frosts  of  Autumn,  he  would 
have  taken  a  colnmn  of  80,000  weil-dibciplmed 
troops  down  tlie  Miseiesippi — and  taken  every 
important  point  on  that  river,  Kew  Orleans  in- 
cluded. Jt  could  have  beea  done,  lie  said,  inith 
ffrealer  ease,  tuith  less  loss  of  life,  and  wiSi  far 
jriera  in^rtant  results,  Hum  loouid  aUeivl  the 
marcMug  of  an  army  to  Richmond.  At  eight 
points,  the  rivor  would  probably  have  been  de- 
fended, and  eight  battles  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary; but,  in  every  one  of  tham,  suocasa 
would  have  been  made  certain  for  us.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  once  ours,  the 
Southern  States  would  have  been  compelled,  by 
the  natural  and  inevitable  presBura  of  events,  to 
seek,  by  a  return  to  tha  Union,  escape  from  the 
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forces  and  paralyzing  oiir  efforts. 
Had  any  real  purpose  of  suppressing 
tLe  Kebellion  been  cherished  by  Gen, 
Scott,  he  would  never  have  scattered 
our  eastern  forces  along  the  line  of 
the  Potomac  and  Chesapeaie,  from 
Cumberland  to  Fortress  Monroe,  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  distinct 
armies,  underthe  command  of  militia 


officers  who  had  never  smelt  burning 
powder,  unless  in  a  squirrel-hunt. 
His  advance  across  the  Potomac,  after 
having  been  put  off  so  long  a8  possi- 
ble, was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
tlie  24th  of  May.  "Within  one  week 
thereafter,  a  column  o^  50,000  men 
should  have  taken  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond, with  their  commander  in  their 


rnia  that  would  speedily  oyerwhelm  tliem,  out 
of  it  'This,'  said  lie,  '  was  mj/ plan.  Bat  I  am 
osly  a,  subordinate.  It  is  raj  business  to  gire 
advice  when  it  13  asked,  and  to  obey  orders  when 
they  are  given.  /  shaS  do  ii.  Thece  are  men  in 
the  Cabiuet  who  know  muoli  nore  about  war 
than  I  do,  and  who  have  far  greater  influence 
than  I  have  in  determining  the  pian  of  the  cam- 
paign. There  never  was  a,  more  just  and  upright 
man  than  the  Presidenl — never  one  who  desired 
more  sincerely  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
&a  country.  But  there  are  men  among  hia  ad- 
Tisera  who  consult  tJieir  own  resentments  far 
more  than  the  dictates  of  wiBdora  and  experi- 
ence, and  Iheae  .msra  vrill  probably  decide  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  shall  do,  or  attempt,  what- 
ever I  am  ordered  to  do.  Bat  they  irmet  mtkold 
me  respoiisibk.  If  I  am  ordered  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, I  shall  endeavor  to  doit.  But  I  know 
perfecHy  well  that  they  haTO  no  conceplion  of 
the  difficulties  we  shall  encounter.  I  know  the 
country — how  admirably  adapted  it  is  for  de- 
fense, and  how  resolutely  and  obaliQately  it  will 
be  defended.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  take  Richmond;  now  that  it  has  been  dis- 
graced by  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Rebel 
Confederacy,  I  feel  a  resentment  toward  it,  and 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  scatter  ils 
Coi^ress  to  the  winds.  But  I  have  lived  loi^ 
enough  to  know  that  human  resentment  is  a 
very  bad  foundation  for  public  policy;  and  these 

fndemen  will  live  long  enough  to  learn  it  also, 
shall  do  what  I  am  ordered.  I  shall  fight 
when  and  where  I  am  commanded.  B«i,  if  I 
tan,  compelled  lo  fight  before  I  am  ready,  tt-^  shaU 
not  heUt  me  responsible.  These  gentlemen  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  as  I  am 
willing  W  take  that  of  mine.  But  they  must  not 
Hirow  thea-  responsibihty  upon  my  shoulders.' 

"This  is  the  sutetance  and  very  nearly  the 
language  of  a  portion,  of  Gen.  Scott's  conversa- 
tion on  the  oooaaion  referred  to.  It  proves  eou- 
olusivoly  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  advance 
upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Manassas,  at  that  time." 

Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  inaBpeechiuthellouBe 
(Aug.  1st,  ]SC1),  aiter  repelling  the  false  impu- 
tation that  Gen.  Scott  had  been  constrained  by 
the  President  (his  only  superior)  to  light  tiiis  bat- 
tle prematurely,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 


Ljudgm, 


dthat 


gard  on  Friday  evening,  went  to  Gen.  Scott,  and 
suggested  Iho  propriety  of  waiting  until  Patter- 
son's corps  could  come  up  and  reenforce  the  army 
that  was  then  before  Manassas ;  but,  so  flrmly 
fixed  was  Gen.  Scott's  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  then  and  there,  that  the  President's  sug- 
gestion was  disregarded.  The  Secretary  of  War 
also  returned  from  the  field  before  the  battle,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  Gen.  Scott  to  send  forward 
reenforoements ;  he  urged  it  again  and  again; 
and  Dnallj  succeeded  in  having  five  regiments 
sent,  two  of  which  reached  Centerville  before  tlie 


"The  President,  after  he  had  information  tliat 
Geu.  Johnston  had  escaped  through  the  hands 
of  Gen.  PatterEOn  and  had  joined  Gen.  Beaure- 


"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  vras  Gen.  Scott's  plan. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  promulgate  his  plan,  I 
think,  even,  that,  if  Euch  was  his  plan,  gentlemen, 
without  arrc^sting-  to  themselves  any  siiperior 
military  knowledge,  might  well  dissent  from  it.  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of  military 
matters  at  all ;  and  yet  I  can  say  that  any  such  plan 
as  that  would  lead  t«  a  fatal  disaster  to  our  coun- 
try, in  tlie  relations  which  it  wonid  bring  al>out 
between  the  people  of  the  Korthero  and  South- 
em  States ;  in  the  relations  it  would  bring  about 
between  our  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  between  the  Union  men  in  the  Bor- 
der States  and  their  enemies.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fetal  mistake.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  the  plan  of  the  Government,  and  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  whether  Gen.  Scott  favors  it  or 
not.  That  is  the  plan  which  the  Confederate 
troops  and  authorides  are  in  favor  of,  and  they 
have  proceeded  upon  it.  Their  desire  is  to  make 
the  whole  of  this  war  within  the  Border  Stales, 
and  escape  themselves  scot  free — cot  only  fi'eo 
from  Scott,  but  from  all  our  other  Generals.  Tlioy 
wish  to  enjoy  entire  quietude,  in  order  to  raise 
their  cotton,  that  they  may  hold  itout  to  foreign 
nations  as  a  bribe  to  break  our  blbckado.  TImt 
ia  their  object  and  their  heart's  desire. 

"  They  wish,  also,  to  intrench  ihemselves  with- 
in those  Border  States,  wliero  they  can  got  plen- 
ty of  subsistence,  and  wring  a  reluctant  support 
from  tlio  Union  men  of  those  States.  Tho  coun- 
ties of  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  gave  an  immeuso 
Union  vote  when  the  queSiion  was  submitted  to 
them ;  and,  at  Iho  last  vote  upon  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  they  would  have  given  the  same 
vote  for  tho  Union  if  they  had  not  been  ro- 
strtuned  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Confederate 
troops;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  Virginia  they 
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midst,  even  though  he  had  to  travel 
in  an  amhulaace.  Moving  slowly, 
steadily,  cautiously  forward,  our  army 
ehould  have  been  reeiiforced  by  two 
or  three  fresh  regiments  each  day, 
being  exercised  in  field  manenvers  at 
every  opporttmity.  On  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  July,  this  array,  one  hun- 
dred thoussind  strong,  should  have 
been  betbre  Kichmond,  not  then  for- 
tified teany  serious  extent,  and  should 
have  replaced  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  steeples   of  that  city  bj  the 


!Fourth,  at  latest.  That  we  had  ample 
force  to  do  this,  is  now  beyond  doubt ; 
for  the  Eebela,  gathering  all  their 
strength  from  the  Shenandoah  on  the 
one  side  to  the  James  on  the  other, 
were  barely  able,  on  the  21st — three 
weeks  after  we  sliould  haVe  been  be- 
fore Eiehmond— to  beat  a  third  of 
our  regiments  that  might  and  should 
have  confronted  them."' 

II.  The  flagrant  disobedience  and 
defection  of  Gen.  Patterson,"  unae- 
count  ihle  on  any  hypothesis  consist- 


yrsTB  free  from  Uie  Confederate  bajoneta,  the} 
gave  a  majority  of  votes  against  Secession  The 
same  was  the  caae  in  Temiesseo.  Any  such  ^laa 
as  that  which  The  Times  says  is  Gen.  Scott  s  plin 
of  carrying  on  the  war  would  leave  the  imar  ned 
Union  men  of  the  Border  States  and  of  the  Soi  th 
era  States  at  the  mercy  of  the  armies  of  the  Con 
federate  States.  It  would  leave  ths  25,0U0  ma- 
jority in  East  Tennessee,  the  vast  major  ty  m 
Missouri,  and  everywhere  else,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Rebels. 

"  I  say,  further,  that,  if  we  remain  idle  for 
such  a  period  of  time,  doing  nothing  upon  llie 
borders  of  these  reyoltod  States,  however  gn^at 
ftn  army  we  might  possess,  we  should,  by  bo  do- 
ing, proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  were  imahle 
to  enter  those  States  and  put  down  Eebellion  ; 
and  the  goveraments  of  Europe  would  mal;e  it  a 
pretoit  for  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
those  States. 

"  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  such  important 
political  considerations  must  enter  laigely  into 
any  plan  of  campaign ;  and  no  plan  is  admissible 
which,  by  its  delays,  destroys  the  business  of  the 
country,  leaves  the  Union  men  of  the  Border 
Slates  and  their  property  a  prey  to  the  Rebels, 
and  gives  a  pretest  to  foreign  Powers  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  forcing  our  blockade." 

That  the  policy  of  '  wait  and  get  ready,'  in- 
volved, in  fact,  a  virtual  admission  of  Ihe  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy,  while  enabling  the 
Eebels  to  crush  out  the  last  vestas  of  Union- 
ism in  the  South,  as  also  to  cover  all  the  impor- 
tant points  iviti  impregnable  fortiSeationa,  erect- 
ed in  good  part  by  slave  labor,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  enforcement  It  was  the  policy  of  all  who 
wislied  to  save  the  Union  by  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Rebels,  bidding  them  do  what 
they  pleased  with  the  Constitution,  tlie  G-overn- 
ment,  the  territories,  so  that  they  would  but  cOn 
sent  to  endure  us  as  feliow-countrymen 

"That  Gen.  Scott,  though  loval  a..d  Union 
loving,  was  always  in  favor  of  buying  off  the 
Be(>ellion  by  compromises  and  concessions  and 
averse  to  what  was  most  unjustly  termed   ooer 


cion  and  invasion,' is  no  secret.  How  eagerly 
he  JUQ  ped  upon  the  '  finality'  platform  when 
nominated  for  President,  in  1852,  and  ordered  a 
^rand  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the 
paBBa{,e  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  Compromise  proposi- 
t  ns  in  the  "  Peace  Conference"  of  18G1,  are 
matters  ot  record.  That  he  sought  to  have  Port 
Sumter  evacuated,  a  month  later,  as  a  "  military 
neceas  t\  '  is  well  known.  Two  or  three  weeks 
thereafter  on  the  very  morning  that  the  Eebels 
opened  fire  on  Sumter,  The  MtUonal  ZnteUigencer, 
ot  April  12th,  contained  the  following,  which 
was  widely  understood  to  have  been  inspired,  if 
not  directly  written,  by  him ; 

"  There  is  a  general  and  almost  universal  de- 
sire that  no  coercive  measnres  should  be  resort- 
ed to,  BO  as  to  induce  actual  collision  of  arms  be- 
tween the  States  that  say  they  have  seceded  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  all 
peaceful  remedies  have  been  exhausted,  yet; 

"  Great  confidence  is  inspired  by  an  eihibi- 
Oon  of  the  actual  atrengBi  Mid  power  of  the 
Government  It  gratifies  national  pride  to  have 
the  consciousness  that  the  Government  is  in  pos- 
session of  power,  and  that,  when  it  ia  not  exer- 
cised, it  may  receive  the  credit  of  forbearance. 
There  would  be  an  otgei^on  that  this  attribute 
of  power  should  be  directed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  any  specific  end ;  even  though  that  end 
should  be  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  that  universal 
satisfaction  is  felt  and  security  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  power  of  die  Government  is 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be  applied  and 


"  Pollard,  m  his  ' 


History,"  blandly 


"  The  beet  service  which  the  army  of  tho  8he- 
nandoidi  could  readur  was  to  prevent  tho  defeat 
of  that  of  the  Potomac  To  be  able  to  do  this, 
It  was  necessary  for  Gen.  Johnston  to  defeat 
Gen  Patterson  or  to  elide  him.  The  latter 
course  wis  the  more  speedy  and  certam,  and 
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eut  with  the  poasession,  on  uia  part,  of 
courage,  common  sense,  and  loyalty." 

III.  The  failure  of  Gen.  Scott  to 
Bend  forward  with  Gen.  McDowell  a 
force  adequate  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  The  tact  that  20,000 
volunteers  remained  idle  and  useless, 
throughout  that  eventful  Sunday,  in 
and  immediately  around  Washing- 
ton— Scott  having  obstinately  resist- 
ed entreaties  that  they  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  front — insisting  that 
McDowell  had  "  men  enough" — -that 
he  needed  no  cavalry,  etc. — of  itself 
attests  Btrongly  the  imbecility  and 
lack  of  purpose  that  then  presided 
over  our  military  councils." 

IV.  The  Eebela  were  kept  thor- 


oughly acquainted  by  tlieir  eonfeder-^ 
ates,  left  by  Davis,  I'loyd,  etc.,  in  our 
service,  with  everything  that  took 
place  or  was  meditated  "  on  our  side ; 
and  so  were  able  to  anticipate  and 
baffle  every  movement  of  our  ar- 
mies.'°  Thus,  a  military  map  or  plan 
of  the  region  directly  west  of  "Wash- 
ington had  been  completed  for  use 
at  the  War  Department  barely  two 
dxjs  before  our  advance  reached  Cen- 
terviUe ;  but,  the  movement  being 
rapid,  the  Eebels  left  here  many  ar- 
ticles in  their  hasty  flight,  and,  among 
them,  a  copy  of  this  map,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  unknown  to  all  but  a 
few  of  our  liigh^t  officers.  It  was 
so  tliroughout.  Wf^liington  swarmed 


gtuart,  our  army  mOTOd  tlirougli  Ashley's  Gap  to 
Piedmont,  a  etation  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad, 
Henoe,  tbo  infantry  were,  to  be  transported  by 
ttfl  riulway,  while  tlie  oaralry  and  artillery  were 
ordered  to  continue  theirmarch.  Oea.  Jotmston 
readied  Manaseas  about  uooa  on  the  20th,  pre- 
ceded by  tlie  7tli  and  6tb  Georgia  regiments  and 
by  Jacksoii'3  brigade,  oonsisUng  of  the  2d,  4th, 
ttb,  27tli,  and  SSi  Yirginia  regimenta.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Bee,  with  the  ith  Alaba- 
ma, the  2d,  and  two  companies  of  the  11th  Mis- 
aiasippL  The  president  of  the  railroad  liad  as- 
sured him  that  tho  remaining  troops  should  arrive 
during  the  day," 

"  Patterson  waa  a  Brackinridge  Democrat  of 
the  eitreine  pro-SIaTeiy  type — of  that  type  whose 

(see  page  428).  When,  on  the  reception  of  the 
tidings  of  Tort  Sumter's  surrender,  a  great  pop- 
ular uprising  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  as  in 
other  cities,  and  immense  crowds  paraded  the 
Btcoota,  demanding  that  the  flag  of  the  Union 
should  he  eyerywhero  displayed,  Gen.  Patter- 
son's was  one  of  the  mansiona  at  which  this  pub- 
lic eiacUoij.  of  an  avowal  of  sympathy  with  the 
outraged  symbol  of  our  Union  was  loi^est  and 
most  sturdily  resisted. 

"  W.  H.  Eussell,  writing  from  Washington  to 
The  London  Times  ou  the  19th,  two  days  before 
the  battle — doubtless  obtaining  Ms  information 
&om  authentic  sources — tJius  states  the  dispoai- 
Uon  of  our  forces  at  that  moment : 

UHder  McDowell,  it  FslrCii  and  Ceiit6rT!l!o  .    .    !0,0!I0 

Cnder  Patterson,  on  thoShenanaouli aa.OUO 

CnaerManafiEl<l,lnBroiiitwntWashingloD.    .    .    l^mit 


Thus,  while  the  Rebels  concentrated,  from 
Eidimond  on  the  south  to  Winchester  on  tlie 
north,  an  their  cvailable  strengtii  upon  Manassas, 
and  had  it  in  hand  before  the  close  of  the  batHe, 
McDowell  had  hut  httle  more  than  a  third  of  our 
corresponding  forces  wherewith  to  oppose  it — 
he  acting  on  the  offensive.  In  other  words,  we 
fought  with  35,000  men,  a  battle  in  which  we 
might  and  should  have  had  "15,000. 

"  Mr.  Julius  Bing,  a  German  by  birth  but 
British  by  uaturaliaation,  who  was  on  the  battle- 
field as  a  spectator,  and  was  there  taken  prison- 
er, and  conducted  nest  morning  tw  Beauregard's 
head-quarters,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Richmond, 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  either  side,  stated,  after  his 
return,  that  among  the  men  he  met  at  Beaure- 
gard's head-quarters,  at  the  Junction,  was  CoL 
Jordan,  formerly  of  our  War  Department,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  received, 

"  Before  the  attack  at  Bull  Run,  a  cipher  dis- 
patch from  some  well-informed  person  within 
our  lines,  giving  full  detiuls  of  our  movements, 
including  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of  battle, 
the  time  at  which  operations  would  commence, 
and  the  number  of  our  troops." 

"  A  correspondent  of  The  Xevj  York  lYifiane, 
mhis  account  of  the  battle,  says: 

"A  remarkable  fset  to  be  considered  is,  that 
the  enemy  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  wilb  our 
plans,  'fhe  feint  of  Col.  Richardson  availed 
nothing,  since  the  Rebel  force  had  nearly  all 
been  withdrawn  from  that  position.  Our  com- 
bined attack  was  thoroughly  met.  and  at  the 
very  pcants  where  partial  surprises  had  been  an- 
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with  traitors,  many  of  tliem  holding 
official  positions  of  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibihty;  and  whatever  it  w^ 
important  to  Beauregard  to  know  he 
speedily  ascertained.  To  cross  the 
Potomac,  a  little  below  or  above  our 
camps,  was  never  difficult ;  and,  once 
across,  trusty  messengers  knew  where 
to  find  fleet  horses  and  sure  guides  to 
take  them  to  the  Rebel  lines.  The 
Confederate  chiefs  knew  which  among 
our  officers  meant  them  any  harm, 
and  which  might  be  confidently  trust- 
ed never  to  take  them  at  disadvan- 
tage. They  evidently  had  no  more 
apprehension  that  Patterson  would 
obstruct  or  countervail  the  march 
of  Johnston  to  Manassas  than  that 
Breckinridge  or  Burnett  would  do 
them  mortal  harm  in  Congress. 

V.  Tiie  fall,  very  early  in  the  action, 
of  Gen.  David  Hmiter,"  command- 
ing the  2d  or  leading  division,  was 
most  untimely  and  unfortunate.  He 
was  90  seriously  wounded  that  he  was 
necessarily  borne  from  the  field. 
Gen.  Heintzelman,"  commanding  the 
3d  division,  was  also  wounded;  not 
as  severely,  but  so  as  to  disable  him. 
Gen.  McDowell  either  had  control 
of  Eunyon's  division,  guarding  his 
line  of  communication,  or  he  bad  not. 
If  he  had,  he  should  have  ordered  the 
bulk  of  it  to  advance  that  morning 
on  Oenterville,  so  as  to  have  had  it 
well  in  hand  to  precipitate  on  the  foe 
at  the  decisive  moment;  or,  if  he 
was  so  hampered  by  Scott  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  this,  he 
should  have  refused  to  attack,  and 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army, 
rather  than  fight  a  battle  so  fettered 


"  Colonel  of  tha  3d  cavalry  in  tl 


"  Colonel  ill  the  regular  sf 
Tor  the  liret  year  oC  t 


regular 


After  the  mischief  was  done,  Eun- 
yon's division  was  ordered  forward 
from  Fairfax — of  course,  to  no  pur- 
pose. But  it  should,  at  least,  have 
been  promptly  employed  to  block 
completely  with  its  bayonets  the 
roads  leading  to  "Washington,  sternly 
arresting  the  flight  of  the  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  and  gathering  them 
up  into  something  which  should  bear 
once  more  the  semblance  of  an  army. 
TI.  Tlie  original  call  of  President 
Lincoln  on  the  States,  for  75,000 
militia  to  serve  three  months,  was  a 
deplorable  error.  It  resulted  natu- 
rally from  that  obstinate  infatuation 
which  would  believe,  in  defiance  of 
all  history  and  probability,  that  an 
aristocratic  eonspiraey  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  calminating  in  a  rebellion 
based  on  an  artificial  property  valued 
at  Four  Thousand  Millions  of  Dol- 
lars, and  wielding  the  resources  of 
ten  or  twelve  States,  having  nearly 
ten  millions  of  people,  was  to  be  put 
down  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  by  some 
process  equivalent  to  reading  the 
Riot  Act  to  an  excited  mob,  and 
Bending  a  squad  of  police  to  disperse 
it.  Hence,  the  many  prisoners  of  war 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in 
"West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  had,  up 
to  this  time,  been  quite  commonly 
permitted  to  go  at  large  on  taking  an 
oath  "  of  fidehty  to  the  Constitution 
—a  process  which,  in  their  view,  was 
about  as  significant  and  imposing  aa 
taking  a  glass  of  cider.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  only  to  call  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  it  required,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Congress,  or  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion,  and 

list  ff  prisoners  takeaby  ua — not  oven  of  tliosa 
paroled  —  waa  kept  at  the  War  Department; 
I  nee  we  fell  deplorably  betiiail  in  our  QOflouat 
current  witli  tlie  Kobols. 
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they  could  have  heen  had  at  once, 
liegimenta  were  pressed  upon  it  from 
all  sides;  and  the  hotels  of  Washing- 
ton were  crowded  bj  keen  competi- 
tors for  the  coveted  privilege  of  rais- 
ing more  hatteries  and  fresh  bat- 
talions, None  asked  for  shorter  terms 
to  serve,  or  would  have  then  hesi- 
tated to  enlist  for  the  war.  It  was 
entirely  proper  to  call  out  the  organ- 
ized and  uniformed  militia  as  minute- 
men  to  defend  Washington  and  pro- 
tect the  public  property  until  volun- 
teers could  be  raised;  but  no  single 
regiment  should  have  been  organized 
or  enlisted,  during  that  springtide  of 
National  enthusiasm,  for  any  term 
short  of  the  diiration  of  the  war. 

VII.  It  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Eebel  troops  were  bet- 
ter handled,  during  the  confiiet,  than 
ours.  Gen.  McDowell,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  actively  participated 
in  any  former  battle  but  that  of  Eue- 
ua  Vista,  where  he  served  as  Aid  to 
Gen,  Wool,  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  control  over  the  movements  of 
his  forces  after  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict.  Gov.  Sprague,  who  fought 
through  the  day  as  brigadier  with  the 
2d  Eliode  Island,  whose  Colonel,  Slo- 
cum,  and  Major,  Ballon,  were  both 
left  dead  on  the  hattle-field,  observed 
to  one  who  asked  him,  near  the  close  of 
the  flght,  what  were  his  orders,  that  he 
hadheen  flghting  all  day  without  any. 
In  short,  our  army  was  projected  like 
a  bolt,  not  wielded  like  a  sword. 

VIII,  Although  our  army,  before 
flghting  on  that  disastrous  day,  was 
largely  composed  of  the  bravest  and 
truest  patriots  in  the  Union,  it  con- 
tained, also,  much  indifferent  material. 
Many,  in  the  general  stagnation  and 
dearth  of  employment,  had  volun- 
teered under  a  firm  conviction  that 


there  would  be  no  serious  flghting ; 
that  the  Rebels  were  not  in  earnest ; 
that  there  would  be  a  promenade,  a 
frolic,  and,  ultimately,  a  compromise, 
which  would  send  every  one  home, 
unharmed  and  exultant,  to  receive 
from  admiring,  cheering  thousands 
the  guerdon  of  his  valor.  Hence, 
some  regiments  were  very  badly  offi- 
cered, and  others  gave  way  and  scat- 
tered, or  fled,just  when  they  were  most 
needed. 

IX.  ColD.J.Miles,aMarylander, 
commanding  the  5th  (reserve)  divi- 
sion, was  drunk  thi'otighout  the  action , 
and  playing  the  bufl^oon ;  riding  about 
to  attract  observation,  with  two  hats 
on  his  head,  one  within  the  other. 
As,  however,  he  was  pretty  certainly 
a  traitor,  and  was  not  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, it  is  hardly  probable  that  his 
drunkenness  did  any  serioiis  damage, 
save  as  it  disgusted  and  disheartened 
those  whose  lives  were  in  his  hands. 

No  one  who  did  not  share  in  the 
sad  experience  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  consternation  which  the  news  of 
this  discomfiture — grossly  exagger- 
ated— diffused  over  the  loyal  portion 
of  our  country.  Only  the  tiding 
which  had  reached  Wasliington  up 
to  i  o'clock — all  presaging  eertairt 
and  decisive  victory — were  penidtted 
to  go  north  by  telegraph  that  day  and 
evening ;  so  that,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  crowd  of  fugitives  from 
our  grand  army  was  pouring  into 
Washington,  a  heedless,  harmle^, 
wortliless  mob,  the  loyal  States  were 
exulting  over  accounts  of  a  decisive 
triumph.  But  a  few  hours  brought 
different  advices ;  and  these  were  as 
much  worse  than  the  truth  as  the 
fonner  liad  heen  he':ter:  onr  ai'niy 
had  "been  utterly  destroyed— cut  to 
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pieces,  with  a- loss  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  b^ide  all  its 
artillery  and  munitions,  and  "Wash- 
ington lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
■who  were  soon  to  advance  to  tlie  cap- 
ture and  aacic  of  our  great  commer- 
cial cities.  Never  before  had  ao  black 
a  day  as  that  black  Monday  lowered 
upon  the  loyal  hearte  of  the  North ; 
and  the  leaden,  weeping  skies  reflected 
and  hightened,  while  they  seemed  to 
sympathize  with,  the  general  gloom. 
It  would  have  been  easy,  with  ordi- 
nary effort  and  care,  to  have  gathered 
and  remanded  to  their  camps  or  forts 
around  Alexandria  or  Arlington,  all 
the  wretched  stragglers  to  whom  fear 
had  lent  wings,  and  who,  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  equipments,  and 
abandoning  all  semblance  of  military 
order  or  discipline,  had  inished  to  the 
capital  to  hide  therein  their  shame 
behind  a  cloud  of  exaggerations  and 
falsehoods.  The  still  effective  bat- 
teides,  the  solid  battalions,  that  were 
then  wending  their  way  slowly  hack 
to  their  old  encampments  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  depressed 
but  unshalten,  dauntless  and  utterly 
unassailed,  were  unseen  and  unheard 
from  ;  while  the  panic-stricken  racers 
filled  and  distended  tli 


"  Glon.  McDowell,  in  liis  offlcLol  reporl,  in  giv- 
ing hia  reasons  for  flgliting  as  and  whea  iie  did, 

"I  TO  Id  not;  B3 1  have  said  more  early,  puai 
on  fa^te  nor  could  I  delay.  A  large  and  the 
h  t  pa  f  my  forces  irere  tliree  months'  yolun- 
tee  he  term  of  service  was  about  to  expire, 
b  I  wh  were  sent  forward  as  haTltig  long 
^1  to  servo  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedl- 
t  On  Um  eve  of  tho  battle,  the  4tb  Penn- 

yl  aca  giment  of  volunteers,  end  the  battery 
f  1  nt  r  artillery  of  the  Kew  York  Btli  i  ■" 
to  wl  term  of  service  expired,  insisted 
Ih  liEdiarge.  I  wrote  to  die  regimenl, 
pre  -ag  tv  request  for  them  to  romaia  a  short 
tun  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  who  wa: 
at  the  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to  induce  tin 
battery  to  remain  at  lei^M  five  days.  But  ii 
vain.     They  insisted  on  their  dischargo   tiia 


with  their  tales  of  impregnable  in- 
trenchments  aud  masked  batteries,  of 
regiments  slaughtered,  brigades  ut- 
terly cut  to  pieces,  etc.,  making  out 
their  miserable  selves  to  be  about  all 
tliat  was  left  of  the  army.  That  these 
men  were  allowed  tlius  to  straggle 
into  Washington,  instead  of  being 
peremptorily  stopped  at  the  bridges, 
and  sent  back  to  the  encampments  of 
their  several  regiments,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  tlie  hypothesis  that 
the  reason  of  our  military  magnates 
had  been  temporarily  dethroned,  so 
as  to  divest  them  of  all  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

The  consequences  of  this  defeat 
were  suificiently  serious,  OurT6,000 
three  months'  men,  whose  term  of  en- 
Hstment,  for  the  most  part,  expired 
within  the  three  weeks  following  the 
battle,  generally  made  haste  to  quit 
tlie  service  and  seek  their  several  lire- 
sides  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
Our  annies  were  tlius  depleted  with 
a  rapidity  rarely  equaled ;  and  the 
Government,  which,  throughout  the 
preceding  montli,  liad  been  defending 
itself  as  best  it  could  against  impor- 
tunities and  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  furnish  a  regiment  here  or  a  bat- 

nigbt.  It  was  granted ;  ani5,  {he  nest  morning, 
when  the  army  moved  forward  into  battle,  Ihess 
iroupn  moved  to  the  rear  to  the  simiid  of  t/a  enemy's 

"  In  the  next  few  days,  day  hy  day,  I  should 
have  lost  1«n  thousand  of  tho  best  armed,  drilled, 
officered,  and  disdpiined  troops  in  the  army.  In 
other  words,  every  day,  which  added  to  the 
strength  of  tlie  enemy,  made  us  weaker." 

It  should  here  ba  added,  that  a  meniber  of  the 
Now  Yorlc  battery  aforesaid,  who  was  moat 
earnest  and  active  in  opposing  Gen.  McDowi^'s 
request,  and  insisting  on  an  Immodialo  discliarge, 
was,  at  the  ensuii^  election,  in  f^iU  view  of  all 
tlie  facta,  chosou  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  ITew- 
York— prob;ibly  the  most  Incrat.ii'o  offlee  filitd 
by  popular  eleoiion  in  the  country. 
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tcry  there,  was  glad  thenceforth  to 
take  all  that  offered,  aud  to  solicit 
where  it  had  been  so  earnestly  soli- 
cited. The  nation  awoke  from  a 
dream  of  invincibility  and  easy  tri- 
umph to  iind  itself  inextricably  in- 
Tolred  in  a  desperate  and  dubious 
Btmggle  for  life.  And  the  thinly 
disguised  or  utterly  undisguised  ex- 
ultation wherewith  the  news  of  this 
disaster  was  received  by  thousands 
whose  sympathywith  the  Rebels  had 
hitherto  been  suppressed,  or  only  in- 
dulged in  secret,  proved  that,  in  the 
struggle  now  upon  us,  the  Eepnblic 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even 
of  all  those  who  still  claimed  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ecbellion 
was  immensely  strengthened  and 
consolidated  by  its  victory.  Tens 
of  thousands  throughout  the  South, 
who  had  hitherto  submitted  in  si- 
lence to  proceedings  which  they  con- 
demned and  deplored,  but  lacked  the 
power  or  the  courage  to  resist,  yet 
whose  hearts  were  still  with  their 
whole  country  aud  the  old  flag,  now 
abandoned  the  Union  as  ' 
lost,  and  sought,  by  zeal  in  the 
of  the  Eebelliou,  to  eifaco  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  coldness  and  in- 
fidelity; while  no  one  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  Eebel  any  longer 
cherished  a  sliadow  of  doubt  that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  was 
secvu-ed,  Tlie  vote  of  Tennessee  for 
Secession,  the  sudden  uprising  of  a 
great  Eebel  army  in  Missouri,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  cause  and 
its  defenders  everywhere,  owe  much 
of  their  impulse  to  the  dispatches 
which  '■fl^hed  over  the  rejoicing 
South  assurances  that  the  grand  ar- 
my of  the  North,  35,000   to  50,000 


strong,  had  been  utterly  routed  and 
dispersed  by  Beauregard's  15,000  to 
20,000  Confederates. ' 

Tet  it  is  to  be  added  that,  what- 
ever the  exultation  of  one  party,  tlie 
depression  of  the  other  was  not  -with- 
ont  its  compensations.  The  Korth,  at 
first  stunned,  was  ultimately  rather 
chastened  and  sobered  than  disheart- 
ened or  unnerved  by  its  great  dis- 
aster; while  the  South,  intoxicated 
by  its  astounding  success,  expended 
in  fruitless  exultation  energies  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
preparation  for  fnture  and  more  de- 
termined struggles.  If,  as  the  Con- 
federates were  told,  15,000  of  their 
raw  recruits,  badly  armed  and  provi- 
ded, had  sufiiced  to  rout  and  scatter 
double  or  treble  their  number  of 
Yankees,  superbly  equipped  for  the 
contest,  what  need  could  there  be  for 
self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  and  a  gen- 
eral volunteering  to  recruit  their  vic- 
torious armies?  They  hastily  con- 
cluded that  tlie  struggle  was  virtually 
over — that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  peace 
shoiJd  be  accorded  to  the  vanquished ; 
and  thisdelusion  continued  ibruionths 
undispelled  aud  effective. 

Aud  thus,  while  the  instant  effect 
of  the  tidings  was  the  douhhng  of  tiie 
Hebel  numbers  in  the  field  and  a  re- 
duction of  ours  by  half,  yet  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  efface  this  disparity, 
and  the  expu'ation  of  three  months 
saw  our  forces  swelled  once  more  till 
they  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  Nation,  flung  headlong  to  the 
earth,  and  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
her  fall,  rose  at  length  with  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  power,  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  the  venom  of  her  foes,  and 
a  firmer  resolve  that  they  should  be 
grappled  with  and  overcome. 
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XXXIV. 

THE     EXTKA     SESSION. 


The  XXXVIIth  Congress  con- 
vened, pursuant  to  the  President's 
BummonB,  in  Extra  Session,  at  noon  on 
the  4th  of  July ;  when,  on  a  call  of 
the  roll,  an  ample  quorum  of  either 
House  was  found  in  attendance,  in- 
eluding  full  delegations  from  Ken- 
tucky,' Mi^ouri,"  Maryland,'  and 
Delaware.*  Tennessee  had  not  yet 
chosen  Eepresentatives ;  and,  when 
she  did  choose,  at  her  regular  State 
election,  five  weeks  later,  only  the 
three  districts  east  of  the  mountains 
elected  members  to  the  Union  Con- 
gress ;  and,  of  these,  one — Thomas 
A.  R.  Nelson — ^being  arrested  by  the 
Rebels  while  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, regained  his  liberty  by  renoun- 
cing the  Union  and  professing  ad- 
herence to  the  Rebellion.  Of  the 
I  States,  only  Arkansas  chose 
a  to  Congress  in  1860 ; 
and  these  renounced  their  seats  by 
open  and  active  adhesion  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,     In  the  Sen- 


ate, the  four  States  first  named  were 
fully  represented ;  while  Andrew 
Johnson  was  present  from  Tennes- 
see, making  44  in  all.  Western  Vir- 
ginia had  chosen  three  nierobers  at 
the  regular  State  election  in  April, 
while  another  had  been  elected  by  a 
light  vote,  either  then  or  subsequent- 
ly, from  the  district  lying  along  the 
Potomac,  above  and  below  Harper's 
Eeriy.  Of  Representatives,  15T  in  all 
answered  to  their  names  at  the  first 
call.  Galusha  A.  Grow  [Republi- 
can], of  Pennsylvania,  was  climen 
Speaker,  and  Emerson  Etheridge 
[Bell-Everett],  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of 
the  House.  John  W.  Forney  [Doug- 
las], of  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

President  Lincoln's  Message  waa 
transmitted  to  both  Houses  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  recital  of  occurrences  al- 
ready narrated.  It  did  not  distinctly 
avow  that  the  Government  had  ever 


'  The  RepreseiitatiTea  from  Eentucky  had 
been  chosen  a  fow  weeks  before  at  a  special 
election,  wherein  nice  districts  elected  'conser- 
vative' or  pro-Slavery  Unionists,  wliile  the  lat 
reeleoteiJ,  bj  a,  considerable  m^ority,  Henry  C. 
Burnett,  a  Sec^^oniat,  mho  only  served  throiigii 
the  Bitra  Session,  and  then  fled  to  participate 
openly  in  the  Ilebellion.  The  only  remiuning 
district  serioualy  contested  was  the  Bth  {Fayette, 
Bourbon,  etc.),  which,  elected  Jolin  J.  Crittenden 
(Union)  over  William  B.  Simma  (late  Domocrat, 
now  SeeeBsionist),  by  S,ai3  to  6,706.  The  eg. 
gregate  vote  of  the  Slfta  showed  a  preponder- 
ance of  more  than  two  fo  one  for  the  ITmon. 

'  The  membets  from  this  State  had  been  cho- 
sen in  Aognst,  18(10:  five  of  them  as  Democrats; 
one  (Francis  P.  Blair,)  as  a  EBpubhean ;  anotlier 
(James  S.  Rollins)  as  a  Eell-ETerett  Unionist. 


One  of  (he  Democrats  had  already  gone  over  to 
the  EebelliOQ,  as  two  more  of  them  did  after- 

'  Maryland  had  very  recently  chosen  her  Rep- 
resentatives at  a  special  election,  wlierein  eadi 
district  eleottd  a  professed  Doionist — the  Gth 
(aontii-westem)  by  barely  102  majority.  But 
Henry  Maj',  elected  as  a  Democrat  over  Win- 
ter Davis  in  the  Baltimoro  city  district,  by  8,-12J. 
votes  to  fi,2U,  received  the  unanimous  and  ar- 
dent support  of  the  Secessionists,  and,  as  after- 
ward appeai'ed,  for  very  good  reasons. 

*  Delaware  had  elected  George  P.  Piaher 
(Unionist),  in  ISBO,  by  the  combined  vote  of  the 
Lincoln  aud  Bell  parties — giving  him  257  major- 
ity over  Biggs  (Breckinridge);  while  Seed  (Doug- 
las) drew  away  tGl  votes. 
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piirposod  the  evac  nation  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  set  fortli  the  material 
facts  aa  follows : 

"  On  the  Bth  of  Marcli  (the  present  iii- 
cnmbeat'3  first  fall  dnj  in  office),  a  letter  of 
Hajor  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, written  oa  the  28ih  of  February,  and 
received  at  the  "Wai"  Departmeut  on  the  4th 
of  March,  was,  by  that  Deportment,  placed 
in  hia  hands.  This  letter  expressed  the  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  the  writer,  that  re6n- 
fui-cemecta  could  not  he  thrown  into  that 
fort  within  the  time  foi-  his  I'elief  rendered 
neuessai"?  by  the  limited  supply  of  pro- 
vl-.ion9,  and  with  a  view  of  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  lesa  than 
twenfy  thousand  good  and  well- disciplined 
men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
the  offioei'B  of  his  oommand,  ohd  tlieir  me- 
■mvT'ii^a  on  the  subject  were  made  in- 
closurea  of  Major  Anderson's  letter.  The 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Soott,  -wlio  at  once  conciirral  with 
M^Uor  Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection, 
however,  he  took  fnii  time,  consulting  witli 
other  ofBcers,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Navy,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  came 
reluctantly  but  decidedly  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  befiire.  He  also  stated,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  such  snfEcient  force  was 
then  at  the  control  of  the  Government,  or 
conid  be  raised  and  bronght  to  the  ground 
within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the 
fort  would  be  eshansted.  In  a  pnrely  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  of 
the  Adrainisti-ation  in  the  case  to  the  mere 
matter  of  getting  the  garrison  mfely  oat  of 
the  fort:' 

Thus  baffled  with  regard  to  Fort 
Sumter,  the  Administration  had  re- 
solved to  reenforee  and  provision 
Foj-t  .Pickens,  Fla.,  simply  as  an  indi* 
cation  of  its  purpose  to  maintain,  in 
the  South,  tlie  constitutional  righta 
of  the  Government;  and  had  dis- 
patched the  steamsliip  Brooklyn  to 
Peiisacola  for  tliat  purpose ;  but  had 
been  defeated  in  its  effort,  because 

"the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to 
which  lesael  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Bioolilyn,  acting  upon  some  quasi 
armis-tice  of  the  late  Administration  (and 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Ad- 
ministiation  up  to  the  time  the  oi-der  was 
dispatched  hid  only  too  vag\ie  and  uncer- 
tain ininovi  tj  fix  ittention),  had  refused  to 
land  the  tioops  " 


The  news  of  this  failure  reached 
Washington  "just  one  week  before 
the  fall  of  Sumter ;"  and  thereupon 
the  President  proceeded  at  onee  to 
notify  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  lie  should  provision  Fort 
Sumter.  "  Whereupon,  tJie  fort  was 
attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall, 
without  even  awaiting  the  aiTJval  of 
the  provisioning  expedition." 

The  President  sets  forth  the  com-se 
with  regard  .  tp  the  seceded  States 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  pursue, 
until  forced  to  abandon  it  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  on  their  part,  as 
follows : 

"The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  peaceful  measarea  before  a 
resoi't  to  any  sti'onger  ones.  It  sought  only 
to  hold-  the  public  places  and  property  not 
already  wrested  from  the  Governmenf,  and 
to  collect  the  revenue;  relying  for  the  rest 
on  time,  discussion,  and  tlio  ballot-boa.  It 
promised  a  continuance  of  the  mails,  at 
Government  expense,  to  the  very  people 
who  were  resisting  the  Government;  and  it 
^  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturb- 
ance to  any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their 
rights.  Of  all  that  which  n  President  might 
constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a 
case,  everything  was  forborne,  without 
which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the 
Government  on  foot." 

But  this  policy  it  was  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  disposition,  of  the 
Confederates,  as  such,  to  acquiesce 
in.  ITie  naked  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  raises  the  presumption  that  it 
would  not  answer  the  ends  of  the 
Secessionists.     Says  the  President : 

"  They  have  forced  upon  the  countiy  the 
distinct  issue:  'immediate  dissiJutioa  or 
blood.' 

"And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  these  United  States.  It  presents  to 
the  whole  family  of  man  the  question, 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— a  government  of  the  people  by 
tlie  same  people— can  or  cannot  maintain 
its  territorhd  integrity  against  its  own  do- 
mestic foea.  It  presents  the  question, 
whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few 
in  numbers  to  control  administration,  oe- 
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cording  to  organic  law,  in  any  case,  can 
alwnya,  npi)n  tlie  pretenses  made  in  tliis 
case,  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbi- 
ti'arijy,  witiioat  any  pretense,  brealc  up 
their  goTernment,  and  thna  praotioally  put 
an  end  to  free  government  upon  the  earth. 
It  forees  us  to  asli :  '  Is  there  in  ail  re- 
pnblica  tiiis  inherent  and  fatal  weakness?' 
'Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too 
tt/riyng  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or 
too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  esistencet' 

"  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left 
but  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  so,  to  resist  force  employed 
for  its  destruction  by  force  employed  for  its 
preservation." 

After  abrief  exposure  of  the  deceit 
and  violence  which  governed  the  issue 
of  thfj  pretended  submission,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States,  of  the  question 
of  Secesaion  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
after  they  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  ear  of  the  Confederacy, 
Mr.  Lincohi  says ; 

"  The  people  of  Virginia  have  thns  allowed 
this  giant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  with- 
in her  boi'ders ;  and  thia  Government  has  no 
choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds 
iL  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as  the  loyal 
citizens  have,  in  due  form,  claimed  its  pro- 
tection. Those  loyal  citiiiens  tliis  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect,  as 
being  Virginia." 

With  regard  to  the  self-styled  neu- 
trality of'Kentucky,  as  of  other  States 
■which  had,  by  this  time,  passed  out 
of  that  chrysalis  condition  into  open 
I'ebellion,  the  President  forcibly  says : 

"Id  the  Border  States,  so  called — in  fact, 
the  Middle  States — there  are  those  who  favor 
ft  policy  which  tliey  call  'armed  neutrality;' 
tliat  is,  an  arming  of  these  States  to  prevent 
the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the 
Disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This 
wonld  be  disunion  completed,  figuratively 
speaking,  it  would  be  building  an  impassable 
wail  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet, 
not  quite  an  impassable  one;  for,  under  tlie 
guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies 
from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists, 
which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy. 
At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off 
the  hands  of  Secession,  except  only  what 
proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It 
would  do  for  the  Disanionists  that  which,  of 
all  things,  thoy  most  desire — feed  them  well, 


and  give  thorn  disunion  witliont  a  struggle 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to 
the  Constitntion,  no  obligation  to  maintain 
the  Union ;  and,  wJjile  very  many  who 
favored  it  are,  doubtless,  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect." 

As  to  the  wort  directly  in  hand, 
the  President  thus  briefly  proclaims : 

"It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give 
the  legal  means  for  making  this  contest  a 
short  and  decisive  one;  that  you  place  at 
the  control  of  the  Government,  for  the  work, 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  Thatnumberofmenisabout 
one-tenth  of  those  of  proper  ages  within  tho 
regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to 
engage;  and  the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the 
men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole. 
A  debt  of  $800,000,000  now  is  a  less  sum 
per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  ftevolu- 
tion  when  we  came  out  of  that  struggloj 
and  the  money  value  in  tlie  coimlry  now" 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it 
was  Uien  tlian  does  the  population.  Surely, 
each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  pre- 
serce  our  liberties  as  each  had  then  to  eatali- 
lish  them. 

"A  i-ight  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men 
and  ten  times  the  money." 

The  cool  assumptions  and  fluent 
sophistries  of  the  Confederates,  with 
regard  to  State  Eights,  are  very 
frankly  and  thoroughly  handled  by 
the  President;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  "Web- 
ster and  Jackson  on  this  subject  can 
need  no  further  argument.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thus  deals  with  the  Action  of 


"The  States  have  their  status  m  the 
Union  ;  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status. 
If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union, 
and  not  themselves  separately,  procured 
their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By 
conquest  or  purchase,  the  Union  gave  each 
of  them  whatever  of  independence  and  lib- 
erty it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of 
the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created  lliem  as 
States.  Originally,  some  independent  colo- 
nies made  the  Union;  and,  in  turn,  the  Union 
threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them  and 
made  them  States,  snoh  as  they  are.  Mot 
one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  constitution 
independent  of  the  Union." 
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As  to  tTie  proper  division,  or  parti- 
tion, of  powers  between  the  Federal 
and  the  State  governments,  he  says : 

"  Whatever  concerna  the  whole  shonld  he 
confided  to  the  whole — to  the  General  Gov- 
ernraent ;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the 
State  should  be  left  exclnsivelj  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  original  piindple  about 
it.  Whether  the  Watioual  Constitution,  in 
defining  boundariea  between  the  two,  has 
applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  We  are  all  bound  by 
that  defining,  witliout  question." 

As  to  the  alstract  justice  and 
riglitfiilness  of  Secession,  he  says : 

"  What  is  now  combated  is  the  principle 
that  Secession  is  eonsUtent  with  the  Oonstitu- 
tioii — ia  laviful  and  peac^ul.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  tliere  is  any  express  Inw  for  it ; 
and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law 
which  loads  io  imjnat  or  absurd  consequen- 
ces. The  nation  puroliased,  with  money,  the 
coantrieaoatof  which  several  of  these  States 
were  formed.  Is  it  just  that  they  shall  go 
off  without  leave,  and  without  refunding! 
The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  ag- 
gregate,! believe,  nearly  ahundred  millions) 
to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Is 
it  just  that  she  shall  noy  beoff  without  con- 
sent, or  without  mating  any  return?  The 
nation  is  now  in  debt  lor  mouey  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States, 
in  common  with  tlie  i-est.  Ia  it  just,  either 
that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remain- 
ing States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the 
present  National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay 
the  old  debts  of  Texas,  .  Is  it  just  that  she 
shall  leave,  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself! 

"Again:  If  one  State 
another;  and  when  ed  d, 

none  is  left  to  pay  t  th 

just  to  creditors!     D 
this  sage  view  of  o 
their  money  ?    If  we 
trine,  by  allowing  th  to 

it  is  difBcnlt  to  see  w  rs 

choose  to  go,  or  to  ext  m 

tliey  will  promise  to    mai 

The  following  trati  n  h 

essential  nnreaso  a  ea  feeces 
sion  is  ingenious      d        k 

"Ifall  the  States,  sa  rt 

the  power  to  drine  that  one  out  of  the  Union, 
it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  poli- 
ticians would  at  once  deny  the  power,  and 
denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage  upon 
State  Rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely 
the  same  act,  instead  of  being  called  'driving 
the  one  oatj'  should  be  called  'the  seceding 


of  the  others  from  tliat  one:'  it  would  be 
exactly  what  the  aeeeders  claim  to  do;  un- 
less, indeed,  they  make  the  point,  tiiat  tlia 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  riglitfully 
do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  ma- 
jority, may  nof  rightfully  do." 

ICo  mention  of  Slavery  as  the 
grand,  inciting  cause  of  the  Eehel- 
lion  oecure  in  this  Message;  yet 
there  is  significance  in  the  fact,  sta- 
ted by  the  President,  that,  while  all 
the  Free  States  had  been,  beyond  ex- 
ception, tirm,  hearty,  and  zealous  in 
responding  to  hia  calls  for  troops : 

"None  of  the  States  commonly  called 
Slave  States,  except  Delaware,  gave  a  regi- 
ment through  regular  State  organization . 
A  few  regiments  have  been  organized  within 
some  others  of  those  States,  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Govern- 
ment service." 

But  that  this  is  essentially  a  con- 
test between  aristocratic  assumption 
and  popular  liberty  the  President 
perceives,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare.     He  says : 

"  Our  advei-saries  have  adopted  some  dec- 
larations of  independence,  in  which,  unlike 
the  good  old  one  penned  by  Jefferson,  they 
omit  the  words  'all  men  are  created  equal.' 
Why!      They  have   adopted   a   temporary 
National  Constitution,  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one  signed  by 
Washington,  they  omit,  '  We,  the  people,' 
tnte  '  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sove- 
independent  States.'    Wliy  ?    Why 
rate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights 
d  the  authority  of  the  people? 
Th     s  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On 
of  the  Duion,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
ng  in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
ta  government  whose  leading  object 

ite  the  condition  of  men — to  lift 
fi  eights  from  all  shoulders — to  clear 

of  laudable  pursuit  for  all— to 
ff  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 

the  race  of  life.    Yielding  to  par- 
nl  emporary  departures,  ii-om  neces- 

t  the  leading  object  of  the  Gov- 
or  whose  existence  we  contend. 
"I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the 

Elain  people  understand  and  appreciate  this. 
:  is  worthy  of  note  that  while,  in  this  the 
Government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbers 
of  those  in  the  Army  and  Wavy  who  have 
been  favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned, 
and  proved  false  to  the  hand  that  pampered 
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them,  Tiot  one  common  soldier  or  com 
sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  liis  fl  g 

"Great  hoaor  is  due  to  those  officer 
remwned  ti'ue,  dcs(>ite  the  esivinple  of 
treacherous  associates;  but  tlie  greates  h 
or,  and  most  important  fact  of  all, 
unanimona  fii-mnesa  of  the  cominoa  s 
arid  common  sailors.    To  the  last  m 
far  as  known,  they  have  sucoessfolly  r         d 
the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose 
mands,  but  an  hour  before,  they  obe    d  as 
absolute  law.    This  is  the  patriotic  in 
of  plain  people.     They  nnderstand,  w   h 
an  argament,  that  the  destroying  the 
ernment  which  was  made  by  Wash    gto 
means  no  good  to  them. 

"  Our  popular  government  has  often  b  a 
called  an  esperinieat.  Two  points  in 
people  have  already  settled:  the  sue 
establishing  and  the  successful  admi  it 
ing  of  it.  One  still  remains;  its  suooessful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  intornal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who 
can  feirly  cari'y  an  election  can  also  suppress 
,a  rebellion ;  that  ballote  are  the  rightful  and 
peacBfu!  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that,  when 
ballots  have  fairly  and  constitutionally  deci- 
ded, there  can  be  no  suooessful  appeal  back 
to  bullets;  that  there  can  be  no  successful 
appeal  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at  suc- 
eeedhig  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  les- 
son of  peace;  teacliing  men  that  what  they 
cannot  tak'e  by  an  election,  neither  can  they 
take  by  a  war— teaching  all  the  folly  of  be- 
ing the  beginners  of  a  war." 

He  coneludea  his  Messnge  with 
these  .impressive  and  memorable 
Tvorda': 

"  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
Executive  found  the  duty  of  employing  the 
war  power,  in  defense  of  the  Government, 
forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perfonn 
this  duty,  or  sarrender  the  existence  of  tlie 
Government.  No  compromise  by  public 
servants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a  cure;  not 
that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but 
that  no  popular  government  can  long  sur- 
vive a  marked  precedent,  that  those  who 
carry  an  election  can  only  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
np  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people 
gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse 
tlieir  own  deliberate  decisions. 

"As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could 
not  have  consented  that  these  institutions 
shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal 
of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trnat  as  these  free 
people  had  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that 
he  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  not  even  to 
count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what 


'  1 1  f  How.    In  flili  view  of  his  great  re- 

ty,  ha  has,  so  far,  done  what  he 

h  led   his  duty.     Tou  will  now,  ac- 

d        to  your  own  judgment,  perform 

rs      He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views 

action  may  so  accord  with  his  as 

all  fmthfnl  citizens  who  have  been 

in  their  rights,  of  a  certain  and 

d     estoration  to  them,  under  the  Cou- 

and  the  laws. 
A         having  thus   chosen   our  course, 
w  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us 

ir  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward 
h       fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

^  al  of  the  opening  days  of  the 
Se  a  were  mainly  devoted  by  the 
II  u  to  the  consideration  of  dis- 
pu  ed  claims  to  seats — -there  being 
rival  claim.ants  from  Oregon,  from 
^tfebraeka,  and  from  the  lat  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  beside  three  mem- 
bers in  all  from  Virginia,  whereof 
two  (Messrs.  Carlile  and  "Whaley) 
were  chosen  from  Western  districts, 
by  heavy  votes,  on  the  regular  day 
of  election ;  wliile  the  other  (Mr. 
Upton)  was  chosen  \inder  different 
auspices.  The  Convention  which 
passed  the  Ordinance  cf  Secession 
had  assnraed  power  to  annul  or  sna- 
pend  thfe  law  which  provides  that  a 
regular  election  shall  be  held,  and 
Members  of  Congress  semi-annually 
chosen  thereat,  on  tho  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  May ;  but  the  people  of  West 
Tirginia  had  treated  this  action  of 
the  Convention  as  a  nullity,  not  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  a  popular  vote, 
as  the  law  calling  the  Convention  re- 
quired; and  had  elected  in  its  despite. 
Congress  approved  and  sustained  this 
action,  and  Messi's.  Carlile  and  "Wha- 
ley held  their  seats  with  very  littlo 
dissent.  There  was  more  demur  as 
to  Mr,  Upton's  case — ^his  poll  being 
light,  the  time  and  manner  of  h^ 
election  iiTegnlar,  and  he  having 
voted  in  Ohio  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber ;  but  he  was  not  unseated.     Tlie 
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rciinainiiig  contests  inTolvod  no  ques- 
tion connected  with  Slavery  or  se- 
ceasion.  On  the  8th,  the  House,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Holman  (Dem.),  of 
Ind.,  modified  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hickman  (Republican),  of  Pa., 

"  Sesohed,  That  the  House,  daring  the 
present  extraordinary  seasion,  will  only  con- 
sider bills  and  resolutioDS  concerning  the 
military  and  naval  operations'  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  financial  affairs  therewith 
connected,  and  the  general  questions  of  a 
judicial  oharact«r;  and  all  hills  and  resolu- 
tionaofa  private  oharaoter,  and  all  other  hills 
and  resolntions  not  direotlj  connected  with 
the  raising  of  revenue,  or  affecting  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  affairs  of  the  Govercraent, 
shail  bo  referred  to  the  appropriate  Oom- 
mitteos  without  debate,  to  be  considered  at 
the  next  regular  session  of  Congress." 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Loveioy,  of  HI., 
moved  the  following 

"  Sesohied,  That,  in  th       dsm  f      is 

House,  it  is  no  part  of    h  y  e      I- 

diers  of  the  United  Sta  to  a  u  and 
return  fugitive  slaves," 

After  a  strenuous  effo  t  to  r  le 
this  out  of  order,  as  precluded  by 
the  resolve  before  quoted,  a  vote  was 
taken  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Mallory,  of 
Ky.,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  was  negatived  :  Teas  §6 ; 
Naj^  81.  Mr,  Lovejoy's  resolve  was 
then  adopted  :  Yeas  92 ;  Nays  65 ; 
[the  Yeas  all  Republicans ;  Nays,  all 
the  Democrat  and  Border-State  con- 
servatives, with  Messrs.  Sheffield,  of 
R.  I.,  Fenton,  of  N.  Y.,  Horfcon,  of 
Ohio,  Wm.  Kellogg,  of  III.,  Nixon, 
of  N.  J.,  and  Woodruff,  of  Conn.] 

On  the  10th,  Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  E., 
proposed,  and  on  the  11th  the  Sen- 
ate adopted,  the  following : 

"Whereai,  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed 
against  the  peace,  uiiioa,  and  liberties  of  the 
People  and  Gov  m  t  fth  U  itedStates; 
and,  in  fiirthe  f       h  conspiracy,  a 

portion  of  the  p  p!  f  th  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  0  I  a,  S  th  C  olina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansa.  d  T  as,  h  eatlempted 
to  withdraw  tl  bt  t  f  the  Union, 
and  are  now  i        m  t  the  Govern- 


ment ;  And  ichereas,  J.inies  M.  Maaon  nn3 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  Senators  from  Yir- 
glnia;  Thomas  L.  Oiingmftn  und  Tlioma? 
Bragg,  Senators  from  North  Carolina ;  Jamoa 
Cheanut,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  South  Sarolina ; 
A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  a  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see; William  K.  Sebastian  and  Charles  B. 
Mitchell,  Senatoi-s  from  Arkansas ;  and  John 
Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  'Wigfall,  Senators 
from  T'Csas,  have  failed  to  appear  in  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  and  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  important  crisis;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Spoate  that  said  Senators  are 
engaged  in  said  conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  aad  Government,  or,  with 
full  knowledge  of  such  oonspiracy,  have 
failed  to  advise  the  Government  of  its  pro- 
gress, or  aid  in  its  suppression:  Therefoi-e, 

"  Reaoleed,  That  the  siud  Mason,  Hunter, 
CUnginan,  Bragg,  Cheanut,  Nicholson,  t^e- 
baatian,  Mitchell,  Hempljill,  and  Wigfall,  be, 
and  they  hereby  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
expelled  from  the  Senate  of.  the  United 
States." 

Messrs.  Bayard,  of  Del.,  and  La- 
tham, of  Cal.,  sought  to  have  this  so 
modified  as  merely  to  declare  the 
seats  of  the  indicated  Senators  vacant 
and  strike  their  names  trom^the  roll  •■ 
but  the  Senate  rejected  tlie  amend- 
ment (Yeas  11 ;  Nays  32)  and  passed 
the  original  resolve :  Yeas  81  Repub- 
licans and  McDougall,  of  Cal., — in 
all,  32 ; 

Nats  —  Messrs,  Bayard.  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Mo,,  Johnson,  of  Tenn., 
Lathara.Nesmith,  Polk,Powell,andKice— 10. 

The  Vice-President  thereupon  de- 
clared the  r^olve  adopted  hy  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

On  the  loth,  a  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Commerce,  by  Mr. 
Washbnme,  of  111.,  providing  foi"  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  imports — 
adapting  our  revenue  laws  to  tho 
state  of  facts  created  by  a  formida- 
ble rebellion— authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent todesignateofJier  plac^  as  ports 
of  delivery  instead  of  those  held  by 
Rebels — also,  to  close,  by  proclamaf 
tion,  ports  so  held— to  prohibit  all  in- 
tercourse between  loyal  and  insurgent 
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disti'icts,  etc.  etc. — was  pt^sed,  under 
the  PrevioTia  Question — Teas  136 ; 

NiTH — Messrs,  Bui'uett,  {Ky,,}  Harding, 
(Ky„)  Norton,  (Mo..)  Geoi^  H.  Pendleton, 
(Ohio.)  Reid.  (Mo..)  RolDinaon,  (III..)  Vdlan- 
diglifun,  (01iio,)Voorlieea,  (lDd.,)WadBWOitli, 
(Ky.,)  and  Wood,  (N.  T.)— 10. 

This  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate, 
onthel2th;  and,  after  a hrief  debate, 
was  passed :  Yeas  36 ; 

Nats — Messrs.  Breoltinridge,  (Kv., )  Bright, 
(Ind.,)  Johnson,  (Mo., )Eeimedy,  (Md.,) Folk, 
(Mo.,)  and  Powell,  (ICy.)— 6. 

The  House,  on  the  10th,  likewise 
passed  its  first  Loan  biB — authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  MilHons 
of  Dollars,  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  War.  Mr.  Vallandighara,  of 
Ohio,  made  an  elaborate  speech,  in 
thorough-going  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  entire  policy  of  'coercion;' 
submitting,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Holman  (Dom.),  of  Ind., 
the  following  proposition,  as  embody- 
ing his  views  touching  the  general 
subject,  but  asking  no  present  action 
thereon : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Govem- 
raentis  tlie  agent  of  ihe  people  of  the  seve- 
ral States  composing  the  Union  \  that  it  con- 
sists of  tliree  distinct  departments — the  le- 
gislative, the  eseontive,  and  the  judicial— 
each  equally  a  part  of  the  Government,  and 
equally  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  States  and  the  people;  and  that 
it  19  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  sustain  the 
several  departmecta  of  the  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional 
powers  of  each  which  may  he  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
erniaent  in  its  principles  and  in  its  vigor 
and  integrity,  and  to  stand  hy  and  to  defend 
to  the  utm.ost  the  flag  which  repi-esents  the 
Government,  the  Onion,  and  the  country." 

Me.  Holman-  "While  the  gentleman  cen- 
sures the  Administration,  let  me  ask  him 
whether,  with  his  own  constituents,  he  is 
resolved  that  the  Union  shall  be  mamtamed. 

Me.  Vali.4n:di6ham.  "My  votes  shall 
speak  for  me  on  that  subject.  My  position 
is  defined  in  the  resolution  just  read.  I  am 
answerable  only  to  my  conscience  and  to 
my  constituents,  and  not  to  the  gontloraan 
from  Indiana." 


The  bill  p^sed  under  the  previous 
question  :  Teas  150 ; 

Nats — -Messrs.  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Norton 
and  Reid,  of  Mo.,  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
and  B.  Wood,  of  N.  T.  [The  three  firat- 
named  went  over  to  the  Rebels  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  session.] 

On  the  11th,  the  Army  Appropri- 
ation bill  being  under  consideration 
in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  Mr, 
Valiandigham  moved  to  add  this 
proviso : 

"ProJfidedf  Tiowmer,  That  no  part  of  the 
money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  subjugating,  or  holding  as  a  con- 
quei'ed  province,  any  sovereign  State  now 
or  lately  one  of  the  United  States;  nor  in 
abolishing  or  interfering  with  Afcioau  Sla- 
very in  any  of  the  States." 

The  proviso  was  vot-ed  down,  and 
the  bill  {appropriating  $161,000,000) 
reported  and  passed. 

On  the  13th,  the  bill  calling  out 
Half  a  Milhon  Yolunteers  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham moved  to  add  to  it  (as  he  had 
already  done  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  the  following : 

"PrimMeti  farther.  That,  before  the 
President  shull  have  the  right  to  call  out 
any  more  volunteers  than  are  now  in  the 
service,  he  shall  appoint  seven  Commission- 
ers, whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  accompany 
the  army  on  its  mai'ch,  to  receive  and  con- 
sider such  propositions,  if  any,  as  may  at 
any  time  be  submitted  by  the  Esecntive  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities,-and  the  return  of  said  States,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  Union,  or  to  obedience  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  authorities." 

The  amendment  was  voted  down 
without    a    division,    and    the    bill 


This  day,  Messrs.  John  S.  OarlUe 
and  Waitman  T,  Willey  presented 
themselves  as  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  {not  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  since  organized),  vice 
Hunter  and  Mason,  expelled  as  trai- 
tors. They  presented  credentials,  set- 
ting forth  their  appointment  by  Gov, 
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Pierpont  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cies. Messrs.  Bayard  and  Saulsburj, 
of  Del,,  strenuously  resisted  their 
admission — the  former  wisliing  their 
credentials  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Ky.,  also  opposed  their  acceptance  aa 
Senators;  which  was  advocated,  by 
Messrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn,, 
Latham,  of  CaL,  Tnimbull,  of  111., 
Oollamer,  of  Yt.,  and  Ten  Eyeli,  of 
N.  J.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  to  refer 
was  voted  down:  Yeas  —  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Bright,  Polk,  Powell,  and 
Saulsbury  ;  Nays  35  :  And  Messrs, 
Carlile  and  "WiUey  were  then  sworn 
in  and  took  their  seats. 

Oq  motion  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  the 
House  this  day  expelled  John  E. 
Clark,  a  memhei'-elect  from  Missoiu'i 
(but  who  had  not  taken  his  seat),  be- 
cause he  had 

"taken  up  arms  agaiDst  the  GtOverDment 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  holds  a  oom- 
miBsion  in  what  is  oalled  the  State  Guard  of 
MisHouri,  under  the  Rebel  Government  of 
that  State,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement 
at  BooneviUe  against  the  United  States 
forces." 

This  was  adopted  (after  an  at- 
tempt to  send  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Elections),  hy  Yeas  94  to  Nays  45, 
(nearly, butnot entirely,  aparty  vote). 

On  tiie  15th,  Mr.  B.  Wood,  of 
iN".  Y.,  moved  that  it  he 

"  Eesobied,  That  this  Oongresa  recommend 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  con- 
vene their  Legislatures,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  an  election  to  select  two  delegates 
from  each  congressional  district,  to  meet  in 
general  Oonveution  at  Locisvillo,  in  Ken- 
tuoky,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
next:  the  purpose  of  the  said  Convention 
to  be  to  deidse  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  country," 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbume,  of 
DL,  this  was  laid  on  the  table :  Teas 
92 ;  N"ays  51. 

Mr,  "Wra.  Alien  (Dem.),  of  Ohio, 
moved  that  it  bo 


'^  Jiesohed,  That,  whenever  the  States  now 
in  rebellion  against  the  tieaeral  Govern- 
ment shall  cease  their  i-ebelhon  and  become 
loyal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  suspend  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  war. 

"  Bemhed,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  object 
of  the  present  war  against  the  rebellious 
States  to  interfere  wiUi  the  institution  of 
Slavery  therein." 

This  was  niled  out  of  order  with- 
out dissent. 

Mr,  Yallandigham  here  moved  a 
long  series  of  rraolves,  condemning 
as  unconstitutional  the  increase  of 
the  Army,  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  insurgent  States,  the  seizure 
of  dispatches  in  the  telegraph  offices, 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  complicity  with  treason, 
and  nearly  every  important  act  of 
the  President  in  resistance  to  the 
Rebellion,  On  motion  of  Mr,  Love- 
joy,  of  Hi.,  these  resolves  were  un- 
ceremoniously laid  on  the  table, 

A  bill,  introduced  by  Mr,  Hick- 
man, of  Pa.,  defining  and  punishing 
conspiracies  against  the  United  States 
—providing  that  persons  who  con- 
spire to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  de- 
stroy by  force,  the  government  of  the 
United  Stat^,  or  to  levy  war  against 
the  same,  may  be  an'aigned  for  trial 
before  any  U.  S.  district  or  circuit 
court,  and,  on  due  conviction,  may 
be  punished  hj  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  years,  was  now  called 
up  and  passed :  Yeas  133  ;  Ways  7. 
Most  of  the  Jfays  were  opposed  not 
to  the  bill,  but  to  the  precipitancy  of 
its  passage.  .  The  Senate  concurred, 
a  few  days  thereafter,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law. 

Mr.  McOlemand  (Dem.),  of  HI., 
moved,  and  the  House,  by  121  to  5, 
voted,  that 

'■  Whereas,  ft  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
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TJiiItod  States,  in  violation  of  tl  sir  Constifn 
tioiml  obligations,  have  ta!  en  up  arms 
against  tie  National  Government  and  are 
HOW  striving,  by  aggtebwve  and  lu  quitous 
wai-,  to  oveiihrow  it,  and  break  up  the 
Uoioii  of  these  States:  Therefo  e 

"  Besohed,  That  this  H  oii>ie  hereby  pledgei 
itself  to  vote  for  any  amount  of  money  and 
any  number  of  niea  which  mnv  he  neoeasary 
to  insure  a  speedy  and  effectual  suppression 
of  such  Eehellion,  and  the  pennanent  lesto 
ration  of  the  Federal  authority  everywhere 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

Nays— Messrs,  Burnett,  Grider,  (Ky.,) 
Noi't«n,  Eeid,  and  Wood — 5. 

llr.  Potter,  of  Wise,  offered  the 
following,  wliicli  was  adopted : 

"  Resohed,  That  the  Committee  on  tJie 
Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  whether 
Hon.  Henry  May,  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  fourth  district  of  the  State  of 
ITaryland,  has  not  been  fonnd  holding  crimi- 
nal intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
pei'sons  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
report  to  the  House  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  premises ;  and  that 
Miid  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  that  said  Hon. 
Henry  May  be  notified  of  the  passage  of 
tliis  resolution,  if  practicable,  before  action 
thereon  by  the  Committee." 

Mr.  May,  being  ill,  was  not  then 
in  Ilia  seat ;  but,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing reported,  on  the  18th,  that  no 
evidence  had  been  presented  to  them 
tending  to  inculpate  Mi'.  May,  lie 
took  the  floor,  and  made  what  he 
termed  a  peiBonal  explanation,  avow- 
ing that  he  had  been  to  Richmond 
on  an  errand  of  conciliation  and 
peace,  evincing  intense  hostility  to 
the  Administration  and  the  War  on 
its  part,  and  very  thorough  sympathy, 
at  least,  with  the  Baltimore  friends 
of  the  Eobels,    He  said : 

"  At  the  time  I  reoeiv  d  f "  f  th'  ac- 
cusation, it  was  under  my  n  1  t  Dn 
wliether  I  could,  with  h  m     h    e, 

and  enter  upon  the  duti  i  P  p  nta- 
tive  upon  this  floor.  Th  h  ml  t  nthatX 
felt  at  the  condition  of      y  t  tn    ts, 

hound  in  chains;  absd  t  !y  h  t  the 
rights  of  a  free  people    n  th     la  d    e    ry 


fimng  tl 

f                  h         d 

Uien      t 

g              d      w    rant  bl 

out  p    t 

f  J    t  fi    t         th  t  p 

and  1 

1             t     t  luh            p 

whicji  f 

m  th    b       ning    f  ti-      g 

pretious  right  belonging  to  thom,  under  the 
Constitution,  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the 
dost ;  military  arrests  in  the  dead,  hour  of 
the  n  fel      d  o^gi  g  h  m      h  hi       d 

urtu<         t  fmth       bdod 


th 


ment,  th 

lived      d  d   d — all  these  p  d         h 

dust;   and  J   p  1  pnso  m  fl    ted 

witho  t  t        wi  I     t       [     y 

vestig  t  th    p     p    t   f     t     1 — S 

is  there  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  here  in  this  body,  acknowl- 
edging the  sympathy  due  to  popular  rights 
and  constitutional  liberty,  who  does  not  feel 
indignant  at  the  perpetration  of  these  out- 
rages!" 

With  regard  to  his  permission  to 
visit  Richmond,  he  said : 

"  I  did  not  fee]  at  liberty  to  go  across  the 
Potomac  without  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Government.  And  so,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  wMt  on  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  tell  him,  as  I  did,  most  frankly  and 
fully,  the  objects  of  my  Tisit.  I  did  not  ask 
for  his  sanction ;  I  did  not  desire  it.  I  did 
not  wish  tn  embarrass  the  Chief  Magistrata 
in  suehaway.  X  had  no  claim  uponhis  confi- 
dence: I  had  no  right  to  ask  him  for  any 
commission  or  authority ;  hut  I  felt  it  waa 
my  duty  to  stats  to  him  distinctly  the  ob- 
jects which  governed  me,  and  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Potomae.  It  was  most 
distinctly  understood,  between  the  President 
and  me,  that  I  took  no  authority  from  him 
— none  whatever ;  that  I  asked  for  none,  and 
disclmmed  asking  for  any ;  that  1  wont  on 
the  most  private  mission  on  which  a  hum- 
ble citizen  could  go.  I  asked  his  consent, 
also,  to  obtain  from  the  mihtary  authorities 
a  pass.  Having  jurisdiction  on  the  other 
aide  of  tbe  Fotamao,  they  were  to  be  coa- 
snlted,  and  the  necessary  formalities  ob- 
served. The  President  authorized  mo  to  say 
to  Gen.  Scott  that  I  had  conversed  with  him, 
.and  tliat,  while  he  gave  no  sanction  what- 
ever to  my  visit  to  Richmond,  he  did  not 
object  to  my  going  there  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr,  May  carefully  avoided  all  dis- 
closure of  the  purport  of  hia  confer- 
ences with  the  Rebel  chiefs  at  Rich- 
mond ;  hut  it  was  manifest  that  he 
visited  and  was  received  by  them  as 
a  aympathizing  Mend,  and  that  'im 
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coinniunicatioii&  were  not  intended  to 
diacourage  them  in  their  efforts.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  he  went 
to  Richmond  hoping  to  elicit  from 
the  Confederate  chiefs  some  proiFer, 
overture,  or  assent,  looking  to  reunion 
on  their  own  terms,  but  had  been  nt- 
teriy  disappointed  and  rebuffed.  He 
closed  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  all  tho  crime,  all  the  trea- 
son of  this  act,  resta  on  me,  and  me  alone ; 
and  I  am  content,  in  the  sight  of  high  Heav- 
en, to  take  it  and  presa  it  to  my  heart." 

Mr,  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
replied  ably  and  thoroughly  to  Mr. 
May's  assaults  on  the  Administration 
and  its  policy  of '  coercion;'  pointing 
to  the  recent  vote  of  the  People  of 
Maryland  (M,000  "  Union"  to  24,000 
"Peace")  ^  their  verdict  on  the 
issues  whereon  the  President  was  ar- 
raigned by  his  colleague.     He  said : 

"The  apportionment  of  representatives  in 
tho  Legislature  was  made  in  old  colonial 
times.  It  has  been  modified ;  but,  up  to  this 
day  and  hour,  tho  miyority  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 
tlieir  Legislature,  tinder  our  new  Consti- 
tution, however,  the  minority,  by  a  general 
ticket,  elect  a  Governor;  and,  at  the  last 
eleoUon,  they  elected  one  responsive  to  the 
sentiment  that  beats  warmly  iu  the  lieart.i  of 
the  people  of  Mai7iaad.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  elecf«d  two  years  ago,  not 
■with  a  view  to  this  issue,  have  heen  engaged 
in  embarrassing  the  Governor  in  all  his  mea- 
■nres  of  policy.  One  of  those  measures,  which 
Gov.  Hicks  thought  a  very  prudent  measure 
under  tlie  existing  state  of  tilings  in  Mary- 
land, was  to  collect  the  arras  held  by  private 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party.  This 
the  Legislature  prevented  from  beingcarried 
into  execution,  and  p^sed  a.  law  which  goes 
very  far  to  secure  arms  in  tho  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. Wliy !  If  the  citizens  of  Mm'jland 
«re  for  warring  against  the  Government,  they 
sliould  not  be  permitted  to  have  arms.  If 
they  are  for  peace,  they  do  not  need  them ; 
for  the  arm  of  the  United  States  protects 
them,  and  the  banner  of  the  confederacy 
floats  over  them.  Why,  then,  have  the  Le- 
gislature interposed  obstructions,  by  law,  to 
the  collection  of  arms?  Do  they  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  thera  in  tlie  hands  of  pri- 
vate Jiolders.  to  be  concealed  where  they  can- 
not be  found!    It  could  not  be  for  the  pur- 


pose of  upholding  the  laws  of  the  Fnion.  It 
could  not  be  to  uphold  the  statutes  of  Mary- 
land.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
faithful  to  his  duty;  and  the  people  of  Ma- 
ryland are  faithful  to  theirs." 

The  bill  providing  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Army  being  this  day 
before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  proposed  to  add  to  it  the 
following : 

''And  ie  it  further  enacCed,  That  no  part 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  employed  or  used  in  subjecting  or 
holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sove- 
i-eign  State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United 


Mr.  J.  H,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  moved 
to  amend  this,  by  adding, 

"  Unless  a  military  necessity  shall  exist  in 
enforcing  the  lawh  and  m^tainiug  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dnion." 

A  very  able  and  earnest  debate 
arose  hereon,  wherein  Messrs.  Pow- 
ell, Polk,  and  Bright,  on  tho  one 
hand,  aud  Mesara.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
Browning,  of  Illinois,  Lane,  of  Kan- 
sas, Fessenden,  of  Maine,  etc.,  on  the 
other,  took  part.  Mr.  Lane's  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  Yeas  11  (all 
Eepublicans)  to 

Uats  — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright, 
Browning,  Oarlile,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Haiiis,  Hone,  John- 
son, of  Tenn.,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Kennedy, 
Latham,  McDongal],  MonilJ,  Kesmith,  Polk, 
Powell,  Saolsbury,  SheiTaan,  Ten  Eytfk,  and 
Willey— 24. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  now  moved 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Powell's  proposition ; 

"  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  pur- 
poses of  the  military  establishment  provided 
for  in  this  act  are  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
defend  the  property,  and  to  maintain  the 
coaatitutionalanthority.oftheGoveminent." 

This  was  adopted,  after  debate; 
Yeas  33 ;  Nays  4.  [Breckinridge  and 
Powell,  of  Ky,,  Johnson  and  Polk,  of 
Missouri.] 

As  Mr.  Powell's  amendment  was 
thus  siipereeded,   Mr.   Breckinridge 
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now  moved  the  following,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  tlie  amendment  just  adopted : 

"But  the  Army  and  Havj  shall  not  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  auy 
State,  or  reduniiig  it  to  tlio  condition  of  a 
Territory  or  province,  or  to  abolish  Slavery 
thereia." 

This  was  rejected  by  the  following 
vote : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright, W.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Mo., Kennedy,  Latham,  Nesmith, 
Polli,  Powell,  and  Sanlabury — 9. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Brown- 
ing, Oai-lile,  Chandler,  Olarli,  OoUamer, 
Cowan,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  John- 
son, of  Tenn,,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  MoDougall,  Morrill,  Pnmeroy,  Hher- 
maa,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  "Wade,  Willey,  and 
Wilson— 30. 

The  original  amendment  was  then 
rejected,  so  as  to  strike  out  all  these 
declaratory  propositions,  and  leave 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole;  when  it  was  en- 
grossed, read  a  third  time,  and  passed 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  debate 
occurred  three  days  before  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  that  it  was  initiated  by 
a  pro-Slavery  Democrat  from  Ken 
tucky,  and  that  it  occurred  when 
loyal  men  still  generally  and  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  Eebellion 
would  soon  be  suppressed,  leaving 
Slavery  intact,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  the  significant  intimations 
which  it  elicited  from  the  more  con- 
servative Republicans;  as  follows : 

Mr.  Duos  (of  Oonn.)  "Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Powell] 
has  alluded  to  remarks  of  mine,  and  has  said 
that  I  have  declared  on  this  floor,  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  abc^ish  Slavery  in  order 
to  save  the  Union,  Slavery  should  be  abol- 
ished. Mr,  President,  I  have  awd  no  anch 
tiling.  What  I  said  was  this:  that,  if  the 
war  should  be  persisted  in,  and  be  long  pro- 
tracted, on  the  part  of  the  Soath,  and,intlie 
course  of  its  progress,  it  should  turn  out  that 
either  this  Government  or  Slavery  must  be 
destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North — 
the  eonservatwe  people  of  the  Worth — would 
say,  '  Rather  than  let  the  Government  per- 
ish, let  Slavery  perish.'     That  is  what  I 


said ;  andl  say  it  now,aiid  shall  continue  at  all 
times  to  say  the  same;  not,  byany  means,a3a 
threat,  but  as  a  warning  and  an  admonition." 
Mr.  BaowNUja  (of  III.)  "Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  say,  in  common  with  the  Senntoi" 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Carlile],  that  I  regret 
that  this  amendment  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Senate.  I  shall  certainly  vote  against 
it;  it  does  not  meet  my  views,  aor  receive mjr 
approbation ;  but  it  may  still  be  well  that  it 
has  been  offered;  as  it  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  notes,  understanding 
the  opinions  of  each  other,  and  giving  the 
country  at  large  a  distinct  understanding  of 


for  one;  I  intend  to  speak  very  briefly,  but 
very  plainly,  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

"I  differ,  furthermore,  from  tlie  Senator 
from  Virginia,  in  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
Btitution  of  Slavery  has  had  nothing  to  do 
m  involvmg  the  country  in  the  calamities 
which  now  press  upon  it.  Had  it  not  been 
tor  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  are 
engendered,  fostered,  and  cherished  by  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  believe  that  thei'O  ever  would  hava 
been  tound  a  disloyal  heart  to  the  American 
Constitution  upou  the  American  conti- 
nent I  believe  that  the  whole  trouble 
hia  gronnout  of  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
and  its  presence  among  us;  and  (as  I  re- 
marked) the  senttments  and  opinions  which 
it  necessaiily  engenders,  fosters,  and  cher- 
ishes. The  war,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  war  for 
tlie  eiterminalJon  of  Slavery.  With  the  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  where  it  exists,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  nothing,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, to  do;  nor  has  the  General  Govern- 
ment ever  assumed  the  power  of,  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  controlling  the  institution 
of  Slaverv,  or  its  management,  in  the  States 
where  it  e'sists.  The  General  Government 
his  never  been  aggressive  either  upon  the 
blave  States  or  upon  the  institution  of  Shi- 
very. These  troubles  have  all  grown  out  of 
precisely  the  opposite — not  the  aggressions 
of  the  General  Government,  or  of  the  Free 
States — but  out  of  the  aggressions  of  Slavery 
itself,  and  its  continual  strt^glea  for  expan- 
sion and  extension  to  countries  where  it  had 
no  right  to  go,  and  whwe  our  fathers  never 
intended  it  should  go.  If  SlaVery  had  been, 
content  to  remain  where  the  Constitution, 
placed  it^—if  It  had  been  content  with  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  tlie  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  to  it— the  Free  States  and 
the  Slave  States  of  this  Union  could  have  lived 
together  in  a  perpetual  bond  of  fraternity. 

"  Mr.  President,  History  gives  no  instance, 
in  my  Judgment,  of  such  long-suffering  and 
forbearance  as  there  has  been,  not  by  the 
people  of  the  Slave  States,  but  as  there  has 
been  eshibited  by  the  people  of  the  Fr«e 
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States  of  tiis  "Union,  in  tlie  endurance  of  oat- 
rages,  wrongs,  and  oppressions,  that  thoy 
ha,ve£ufferedat  the handsoftliat  institution, 
and  those  who  mafntaiii  tbe  institution,  and 
have  suffered  from  their  strong  and  endnring 
devotion  to  the  General  Government — to  the 
institutions  that  our  fathers  achieved  for  us, 
and  transmitted  to  us.  I  think  I  should  not 
be  at  all  mistaken  in  aaaerting  tliat,  for  every 
slave  that  has  ever  been  seduced  from  the 
service  of  his  owner,  by  the  interference  of 
citizens  of  tliQ  Free  States  with  the  institu- 
tion where  it  exists,  moro  than  ten  free 
white  men  of  the  Free  States  of  this  Union 
have  been  outraged — every  privilege  of  free- 
dom trodden  upon — every  right  of  person  vio- 
lated— by  lawless  mobs  in  Uie  Slave  States. 
We  have  borne  all  this  uncomplainingly; 
■we  have  borne  it  without  a  murmur,  because 
we  were  willing  to  bear  it — willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  in- 
atitntions  that  were  the  common  property 
and  common  blessing  of  ns  all. 

"Mr.  President,  we  have  not  invited  this 
war:  the  people  of  the  iojal  States  of  the 
Union  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
calamities  that  are  now  upon  the  country  t 
we  gave  no  occasion  for  them.  There  is,  in 
the  history  of  man,  no  instance  of  so  stupen- 
dous a  conspiracy,  so  atrocious  a  treason, 
90  causeless  a  rebellion,  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  this  Connti"y ;  and  for  what  purpose? 
What  wrong  had  we  ever  done  to  the  Slave 
States,  or  to  the  institution  of  Slavery  1  I 
have  heard,  in  all  the  assaults  that  have  been 
made  on  this  Administration,  no  single  spe- 
cification of  one  injustice  that  they  had  ever 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  at  the  hands  of  the  Free  States,  or 
of  the  people  of  the  Free  States. 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, either — as  some  gentlemen  take  pains 
to  explain — that  this  is  not  a  war  of  subju- 
gation. If  it  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation, 
what  is  it?  What  was  it  set  on  foot  for,  if 
it  is  not  for  the  sole,  identical  purpose  of 
BUbjugating  the  atrocious  Rebellion  that 
ezists  in  the  countryS" 

Mr.  SHEnMAW.   "Myfriend  willallowme)" 

Mr,  BitowBiNa.     "  Certainly." 

Mr.  SHEEHArr.  "Myfriend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  said  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subjugate  a 
State,  a  political  community ;  but  I  will  go 
as  far  as  he  or  any  other  living  man  to  up- 
hold the  Government  against  all  rebellious 
citizens,  whether  there  be  one  or  many  of 
them  in  a  State.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  this  Government,  the  physical  power  of 
this  Government  should  be  brought  to  re- 
duce those  citizens  to  subjectiou.  The  State 
survives ;  and,  I  hove  no  doubt,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of  Floi-ida, 


and  the  St.ite  of  Virginia,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  long  atter  the  honorable 
Senator  and  I  have  tilled  the  misdon  allotted 

Mr.  Browning.  "I  trust  so.  I  will  not 
stop  to  deal  with  technicalities;  I  care  not 
whether  you  call  it  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  or  the  subjugation  of  the  State, 
where  all  the  authorities  of  a  State,  where 
all  the  officers,  who  are  the  embodiment  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  who  spealt  for  the 
State,  who  represent  the  government  of  the 
State,  where  they  are  all  disloyal  and  banded 
in  ti'easonahle  confederation  against  this 
Government,  I,  for  one,  am  for  subjugating 
them;  and  you  may  call  it  the  subjugation 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you 
please.  I  want  this  Eebellion  put  down, 
this  wicked  and  causeless  treason  punished, 
and  an  example  given  to  the  world  that  will 
teach  tliom  that  there  isa power  in  the  free- 
men of  thb  continent  to  maintain  a  consti- 
tutional goverament. 

"  Why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  jost  a  struggle 
to-day — the  whole  of  this  fight  is  about  that, 
and  nothing  else— whether  there  shall  be 
any  longer  any  such  thing  as  govei-nment  on 
this  continent  or  not;  and  the  very  moment 
that  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  astounding  heresy  of  Seces- 
sion, is  admitted,  in  any  sense  or  in  any 
dogiee,  government  is  overthrown;  be- 
lAus:!,  if  there  be  any  sucli  thing  as  a  right 
existing  in  a  State  to  secede  at  any  time  at 
her  will  —  causelessly  to  dismember  this 
Union  and  overthrow  this  Government- 
there  is  an  end  to  all  constitutions  and  all 
laws ;  and  it  is  a  struggle  to-day  for  the  life 
of  the  nation.  They  have  assailed  that  life : 
!oe  have  not  done  it ;  and  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done,  and  all  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  do,  is  in  necessary  self- 
defense  against  assaults  that  are  made  upon 
the  very  life  of  the  nation.  *  *  *  Now, 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  more.  It  is  better 
that  people  everywhere  should  understand 
precisely  what  is  going  on,  what  has  hap- 

rined,  and  what  is  to  happen.  For  one, 
should  rejoice  to  see  ali  Ihe  States  in  re- 
hellion  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and,  if 
they  return,  if  they  Jay  down  the  ai-ms  of 
their  rebellion,  and  come  back  to  their  duty 
and  their  obligations,  they  wil!  be  as  fully 
protected  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  as 
they  have  ever  been  before,  in  idl  tlieir 
rights,  including  the  ownership,  use,  and 
management  of  slaves.  Let  them  return  to 
their  allegiance;  and  I,  for  one,  am  now  for 
giving  to  the  Slave  States  as  fnlly  and  com- 
pletely all  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  as  they  have  ever  enjoyed  in  any 
past  hour  of  our  existence. 

"  But,  sir,  let  us  understand  another 
thing.    As  I  have  already  said,  the  power 
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to  terminate  this  war  now  is  not  with 
The  power  ia  with  us,  but  not 
it  instantly.  We  will  terminate  it,  if  it  is 
not  terminated,  as  it  slionld  be,  by  those 
■who  began  it.  But,  sir,  I  say,  for  one — I 
speak  for  myself,  and  myself  only,  but  I  be- 
lieve, in  so  speaking,  I  utter  the  sentiments 
which,  will  burst  from  every  free  heart  in 
all  the  Northern  Statesof  the  confederacy — 
that,  if  oar  brethren  of  the  Sonth  do  force 
upon  us  the  distinct  issue — 'Shall  thia  Gov- 
ernment be  overthrown,  and  it  and  all  the 
hopes  for  civil  liberty,  all  the  hopes  for  the 
oppressed  and  down-troddea  of  all  tlie  des- 
potisms of  the  earthj  go  down  in  one  dark, 
dreary  night  of  hopelessness  and  dc'jpair!' — 
if  they  force  upon  us  the  issue  whether  the 
Governmeut  shall  go  down,  to  maintain  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  or  whether  SZaveiy 
shall  be  obliierated,  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  tlie  Oovernment  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles 
that  were  cemented  in  their  blood — 1  say, 
sir,  when  the  issne  comes,  when  they  force 
it  upon  us,  that  one  or  the  other  is  to  bo 
ov^thrown,  then  1  am  for  the  Governmeut 
and  against  Slavery;  and  my  voioeand  my 
vote  sliall  be  for  sweeping  the  last  vesljge 
of  barbarism  from  the  face  of  the  continent, 
I  trust  that  necessity  may  not  be  foi'ced  on 
ns ;  hut,  when  it  is  forced  upon  us,  let  us 
meet  it  like  men,  and  not  shrink  ii'om  the 
high  and  holy  and  saored  duties  that  are 
laid  wpon  us,  as  the  conservators  not  only  of 
govei'moent,  but  as  the  conservators  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
the  whole  human  family. 

"It  is  better,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  understand  each  other ;  and  I  repeat. 
In  oonolusion,  that,  when  the  issue  comes — 
and  if  it  comes — it  comes  because  it  is  forced 
upon  ns ;  it  comes  upon  us  as  a  hard,  un- 
welcome necessity — I  tmstweshall  he  found 
sdequate  to  the  emergency ;  I  trust  that  onr 
heails  will  not  fail  us  in  the  day  of  that  ter- 
rible contliot— for  it  ia  to  ie  a  terrible  one, 
if  thia  war  goes  on.  If  rebellion  does  not 
recover  of  its  madness— if  American  citizens 
will  continue  so  infatuated  as  to  prosecute 
still  flirther  this  unnatural  war  against  the 
best  and  most  blessed  Government  that  tlie 
world  has  ever  known— tliis  issue  may  be 
foreed  upon  us.  I  say  it  is  not  true,  ns  gen- 
tlemen have  ventured  to  assert,  that,  if  it 
were  known  by  the  people  of  the  great 
Northwest  that,  in  any  possible  contingency, 
this  war  might  result  in  the  overthrow  and 
extermination  of  Slavery,  they  would  no 
longer  give  their  support  to  this  Govern- 
ment. If  it  were  known  or  believed  by 
the  people  of  the  great  Northwest  that  tliis 
Government  should  become  so  recreant  to 
its  duties  as  to  shrink  from  meeting  that 
great  question,  when  forced  upon  us,  in  my 


opinioa,  they  wonld  descend  in  an  avalanoha 
upon  this  Oapitol,  and  hurl  us  from  ths 
plaoes  we  should  be  unworthy  to  All. 

"  We  do  not  desire  this  issue ;  we  do  not 
want  this  necessity;  but  we  have  no  power 
.to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  better  that  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  should  understand  that,  if 
the  necessity  is  forced  upon  ns,  our  choice 
is  promptly,  instantly,  manfully  made,  and 
made  for  all  time— that  we  make  the  u.i- 
oision,  and  we  will  abide  by  the  decision,  to 
stand  by  the  Government;  and,  if  it  does 
go  down — if  not  only  this  nation,  but  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind  everywhere, 
is  to  witness  that  unspeakable  and  unheard 
of  calamity  of  the  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional government  Jiere — let  us  go  down  in 
a  manly  effort  to  sustain  and  uphold  it,  and 
to  sweep  nwa/y  th6  eausea  that  brought  upon 
us  all  this  Prouble."     *     '     *    *    *    * 

Mr.  Oarlile,  of  Va.,  having  de- 
murred to  these  views,  Mr.  Browning 
rejoined,  as  follows : 


"If  he  underetood  me  as  announcing  any 
wish  or  any  intention  that  this  war  should 
he  a  war  waged  against  Slavery,  he  totally 
misapprehended  my  meaning." 

Mr.  Oablilb.  "I  did  nol  so  understand 
the  Senator." 

Mr.  Beowhino.  "IFor  I  took  especial 
pains  to  say  that  I  would  r^oice  to  see  this 
war  terminated;  and,  if  the  institution  still 
existed  when  it  is  terminated,  I  should  ba 
for  giving  it  then,  as  we  had  always  done 
heretofore,  in  the  best  fiuth  in  the  world, 
every  possible  protection  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  intended  it  should  have ;  but 
that,  if  the  issue  was  foi-ced  upon  us— as  it 
might  be— to  make  a  choice  between  the 
Government,  on  the  one  side,  and  Slavery 
on  the  other,  then  I  was  for  the  Government.*' 

Mr.  SfiEBMAH,  of  Ohio.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand either  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  my 
right,  or  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  or 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  behind  me,  to  say 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  war  to  abolish 
Slavery.  It  is  not  waged  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, or  with  any  such  view.  They  hav9 
all  disclaimed  it.  Why,  then,  does  the  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  PowellJ  insist  upon  it  ?  I  will  now 
say,  and  the  Senator  may  make  the  most  of 
it,  that,  rather  than  see  one  single  foot  of 
this  country  of  ours  torn  from  the  national 
domain  by  trwtors,  I  will  myself  see  the 
slaves  set  free;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
utterly  disclaim  any  purpose  of  that  kind. 
If  the  men  whoarenow  waging  war  against 
the  Government,  fitting  out  pirates  against 
our  commerce,  going  back  to  the  old  mode  of 
warfareof  the  middle  ages,  should prosecnts 
this  Eebellioa  to  such  an  extent  that  ther« 
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ia  no  wHj  of  conquering  South  Oarolimi,  for 
inst&uoe,  esoept  by  emancipating  her  slaves, 
Isay,  Emancipateher  slaves  and  conquer  her 
rebellious  citizens ;  and,  if  tUey  have  not 
people  there  enough  to  elect  members  of 
Congress  aud  Senators,  we  will  send  people 
there.  Let  there  be  no  raisunderstaniiing 
ray  position;  [wish  itdistinctJyncderstood; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  utterly  disclaim  that 
i:  WHS  any  puipoae,  or  idea,  or  object  of  this 
war  to  free  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is ;  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  the  people — the  loyal  peo- 
ple— of  the  Southern  States,  every  constitu- 
tional right  that  they  now  possess.  I  voted 
last  Winter  to  change  the  Constitution  for 
their  benefit— to  give  them  new  guarantees, 
new  conditions,  I  would  not  do  that  now  ; 
bat  I  did  last  Winter.  I  will  give  them  all 
the  Constitution  gives  them,  and  no  more." 

Mr.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky,,  on 
the  19tb,  submitted  to  the  House  the 
following : 


d  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  (Ae  Congress  of  the  United  States,  That 
ttie  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Disuaionista 
of  the  Southern  Statesnow  in  revolt  sgainst 
the  onnstitufional  Government,  and  in  arms 
around  the  capital;  that,  in  this  national 
emei^ency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  reoolleot 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged,  on  onr  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States;  Snt 
to  defend  and  mmntain  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  tJie  Union,  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights,  of  the 
several  States  unimpaired ;  and,  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pa,,  ohjecting, 
The  resolution  could  not  be  eon- 
eidered  forthwith ;  but  it  was  taken 
up  on  Monday,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  of  Ky.,  divided — the  vote 
being  first  taken  on  so  much  of  the 
resolution  as  precedes  and  includes 
the  word  "  capital,"  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Yeas  121 ;  Nays — Messrs.  Bur- 
nett and  Keid— (Rebels :)  when  the 
remainder  was  likewise  adopted: 
Yeas  117;  Nays — Messrs.  Potter,  of 


Wis.,  aud  liiddle,  of  Ohio — (Repub- 
licans.)  Mr.  Burnett  declined  to  vote. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  on  this 
sad  day,  while  Washington,  crowded 
with  fugitives  from  the  routed  Union 
Grand  Army,  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rebels,  Congress  legis- 
lated calnily  and  patiently  through- 
out; and  the  House,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Vandever,  of  Iowa,  unanimously 

"  Reaoleed,  That  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  the  presei'vaiion  of  the  Union, 
and  the  enforcement  of  tlia  laws,  are  .saei-ed 
trusts  which  must  be  executed ;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  discourage  usfFoin  the  most  am- 
ple performance  of  this  higli  duty ;  and  that 
we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world  the 
employment  of  every  resource,  national  and 
individual,  for  the  suppression,  overthrow, 
aud  punishment  of  Kebels  in  anns." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tenn,, 
on  the  24th,  moved  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  so  recently  adopted  by 
the  House ;  which  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Polk  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and,  on  special  grounds,  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  said : 

"  As  that  resolution  contains  a  statement 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  untrue,  that  this 
capital  is  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who 
stai'ted  this  revolt,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I 
shall  say  'Say.' 

"I  wish  to  add  one  word.  The  revolt 
was  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  people 
who  are  not  here  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was 
started  in  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  reso- 
lution limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  not  the  originators  of  this  Rebellion." 

But  the  resolution  was  neverthelesa 
adopted,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Browning.Ohan- 
dlei",  Clarlt,  Cowan,  Dison,  Doolittle,  Fes- 
senden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Har- 
ris, Howe,  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  Kennedy, 
Eing,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Latham, 
Uorrili,  ITesmith,  Pomeroy.  Sautsbury,  Sher- 
man, Ten  Eycfc,  Wade,  WiUiinson,  "Willey. 
and  Wilson— 30. 

Ways — Messrs.  Brectinridge,  Johnson,  of 
Mo.,  Polk,  Powell,  Trninbull— 5. 

This  day,  the  Senate  considered  a 
hUl  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
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insurrectionary  purposes  by  persona 
engaged  in  rebellion  ^  or  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  Government;  and 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  111.,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

''■  And  ie  it  further  enacted,  That  wlien- 
ever  any  person,  cl  g  to  ti        t  tied  to 


the 


■  lab 


Tuidar  the  laws  of  any  St  t  hall  employ 
Bueh  person  in  aid!  i         t       any  in- 

Bun-eotion,  or  in  r  t  g  th  1  w  of  the 
United  States,  or  sli  II  p  m  t  h  ra  to  be  so 
employed,  he  shall  f  rf  t  11  ht  to  sucli 
service  or  labor,  an  1  th    p  h  se  labor 

or  service  is  thus  claimed  shall  be  thence- 
forth discharged  therefrom — any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  proposition  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  N.  J.,  who  had  op- 
posed it  two  days  before,  in  Conimit- 
tee,  but  who  now  urged  its  passage 
on  the  assumption  that  slaves  had 
been  engaged  on  the  Hebel  side  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Md.,  earnestly  opposed  it,  saying : 

"It  will  inflame  suspicions  which  have 
had  nmoh  to  do  with  producing  our  present 
evils;  will  disturb  those  who  are  eow  calm 
and  quiet;  inflame  those  who  are  reatlesa; 
irritate  nuinberB  who  would  not  be  exas- 
perated by  any  thing  else ;  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce  ng  other  real  effect  than 
these.  Being,  then,  useless,  unnecessary, 
and  irritating,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwise." 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  adopted ;  Yeas  33 ;  Nays 
— Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Ky,, 
Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Ifo.,  Kennedy 
and  Pearce,  of  Md.— 6.  The  bill  was 
then  engrossed,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

"When  this  bill  reached  the  House, 
it  encountered  a  most  strenuous  and 
able  opposition  from  Messrs.  Critten- 
den and  Burnett,  of  Ky.,  Vallandig- 
bam  and  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Diven,  ofK.  Y. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  (August 
3d)  that  the  bill  do  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  was  negatived :  Yeas  57 ; 
Nays  71. 


Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  closed  a 
vigorous  speech  in  its  favor  with  this 
impressive  admonition: 

"  If  this  war  is  couliuned  long,  and  is 
bloody,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  free  people 
of  the  Sorth  will  stand  by  and  see  their 
sons  and  brotheraand  neighbors  slaughtered 
by  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands  by 
rebels,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  forbear 
to  call  upon  their  enemies  to  be  our  friends, 
and  to  help  ua  in  subduing  them.  I,  for  one, 
if  it  continues  long,  and  has  the  consequences 
mentioned,  shall  be  ready  to  go  for  it,  let  it 
horrify  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DivenJ  or  anybody  else.  That  is  iny  doc- 
trine; and  that  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  fi-ee  people  of  the  North  before  two 
years  roll  around,  if  this  war  continnea.' 

"  As  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until  the 
Rebels  ai-e  subdued,  no  man  in  the  North 
thinks  of  it.  If  tiie  Government  are  equal 
to  the  people — and  I  believe  they  are — there 
will  be  no  bargaining,  there  will  be  no  uego- 
tiation,  there  will  be  no  truces  with  the 
Rebels,  eseept  to  bury  the  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  dis- 
banded liis  organization,  submitted  himself 
to  the  Government,  and  sued  for  mercy. 
And,  sir,  if  those  who  have  the  control  of 
the  Government  are  not  fit  for  this  task, 
and  have  not  the  nei-ve  and  mind  for  it,  the 
people  win  take  care  that  there  are  others 
who  are — although,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
fear  of  the  present  Administration  or  of  the 
present  Executive. 

"I  have  spoten  moi-e  fl-eely,  perhaps, 
than  gentlemen  within  my  hearing  might 
tliink  politic ;  but  I  have  spoken  j  nst  what  I 
felt.  I  have  spolten  what  I  believe  will  be 
the  result ;  and  I  warn  Southern  gentlemen 
that,  if  this  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be 
a  time  when  toj  friend  from  Hew  York  [Mr. 
Diven]  will  seeitdeclared  by  this  free  nation 
that  every  bondman  in  the  South — belong- 
ing to  aEehel,  recollect;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  ua  in  war 
iigainst  their  masters,  and  to  restore  this 
Uiiion." 

Tlie  biU  was  now  recommitted,  on 
motion  of  Mr,  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ; 
and  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Stevens  to 
reconsider  this  decision  was  defeated 
by  laying  on  the  table— Teas  71 ; 
Nays  ei.  It  was  reported  back  next 
day  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  so  amended 
as  to  strike  out  the  section  relating 
,  to  slaves — adopted  on  motion  oi  Mr, 
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Trumbull    as    aforesaid — and    insert 
instead  tlie  fbllowiiig : 

"  Sbo.  4.  And  lie  it  further  enacted.  That, 
■whenever  hereafter,  during  tlie  present  in- 
Burrection  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  olninied  to  be 
held  to  labor  or  service,  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,,  shall  be  reqnirBi]  or  permitted  by 
tiie  person  to  wliom  snch  labor  or  servioo  is 
olwmed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawflil  tigent  of 
snoh  person,  to  take  up  arms  agaiiist  the 
United  States,  or  shall  be  reqaired  or  per- 
mitted by  the  person  to  whom  scoh  service 
or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful 
agent,  to  work  or  be  employed  5n  or  npon 
any  fort,  navy-jard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or 
intrsnoliment,  or  in  any  militaiy  or  naval 
service  whatever,  against  the  Government 
and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  in  every  such  ease,  the  person  to 
■whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  dne 
shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  liiw 
of  tlie  State  or  of  the  Dnited  States  to  the 
contrary  n otwitli standing ;  and  whenever 
thereafter  the  person  claiming  snch  service 
or  labor  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it 
shall  be  a  full  and  snfQcient  answer  to  such, 
claim,  that  the  person,  whose  service  or 
labor  is  claimed'had  been  employed  in  hos- 
tile service  ag^nst  the  Government  of  the 
"Dnited  States,  conti'ary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

Mr.  Bingham  called  for  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  reading  of  the 
bill,  as  thus  amended,  which  ■was 
seconded.  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana, 
moved  that  the  hill  he  laid  on  the 
table ;  which  waa  beaten :  Yeaa  47 ; 
Nays  66.  The  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  waa  then  agreed 
to ;  the  hill,  as  amended,  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Teas— -Messrs.  Aldrich,  Alley,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babbitt,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bingham, 
Fi'anois  P.  Blair,  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Blaise, 
Buffiuton,  Ciiamberlain,  Clark,  Colfax,  Fred- 
erick A.  Oonkling,  Oovode,  Duell,  Edwards, 
Eliot,  Fenton,  Fessenden,  Franchot,  Frank, 
Granger,  Gurley,  Hanohett,  Harrison,  Hutch- 
ins,  Julian,  Kelloy,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Wil- 
liamJCetlogg, Lansing,  Loomis,  Lovqoy,  Mc- 
Kean,  Mitchell,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Olin,  Pot- 
ter, Alex.  H.  Eice,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Sedg- 
wick, Sheffield,  Shellabarger,  Sherman,  Sloan, 
Spaulding,  Stevens,  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  Train, 

'  July  35,  1801. 


Van  Homo,  Verree,  Wallano,  Oliarics  W. 
Walton,  E.  P.  Walton,  Wheeler,  Albert  S. 
White,  and  Windom— 60. 

Nats — Messrs.  Allen,  Aneona,  Joseph  Bui- 
ly,  George  H.  Browne,  Burnett,  Calvert,  Cos, 
Cravens,  Crisfield,  Crittenden,  Diven,  Dun- 
lap,  Dunn,  English,  Fouke,  Grider,  Haight, 
Hale,  Harding,  Holman,  Horton,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Luw,  May,  McClernand,  MoPher- 
son,  Mallory,  Menzies,  Morris,  Noble,  Norton, 
Odell,  Pendleton,  Porter,  Eeid,  Hobinson, 
James  S.  Eollins,  Shell,  Smith,  John  B. 
Steele,  Stratton,  Francis  Thoraaj  Vnllandig- 
ham,  Toorhees,  Wadsworth,  Webster,  and 
Wickliffe--43. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  being  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull 
moved  a  concurrence  in  the  House 
am.endment,  which  prevailed  by  the 
following  vote : 

Ye  AS—Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Brown- 
ing, Clark,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fea- 
senden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  HaiTi^ 
King,  Lane,  oflnd.,  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Mo  Don- 
gall,  Sherman,  Simmons,  Sumner,  TenEyck, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson — 24. 

Nats— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,  Car- 
lile,  Cowan,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Latham,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  Eiee,  and  Saulabury— 11. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  sub- 
mitted' the  following: 

"  B«  it  resohed  iy  the  Senate  mid  Souse 
of  Representatives  qf  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  people  and  States,  re- 
spectively, do  hereby  declare  our  fixed  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Governmentand  the  integrity  of  the  Union  of 
ail  these  United  States ;  and  to  this  end,  as 
far  as  we  may  do  bo,  we  pledge  the  entire  te- 
soui-oes  of  the  Government  and  people,  until 
all  rebels  shall  submit  to  the  one  and  cease 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  othei\" 

Which  was  adopted :  Yeas  34 ; 
Nays  1 — Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  S.  8.  Cox,  of  Ohio,"  asked  the 
House  to  suspend  its  rules  to  enable 
him  to  offer  the  following ; 

"fl7iewos,  it  is  the  part  of  rational  beings 
to  terminate  their  difhoulties  by  rational 
methods,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  differen- 
ces between  the  United  States  authorities 
and  the  seceding  States  have  resulted  in  a 
civil  war,  ehai'acterized  by  bitter  liostliity 
and  extreme  atrouitj ;  and,  although  the 
party   m  the  fcaiicded  States  are  guilty  of 

'  July  23tli. 
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brealjing   the   nntional   unity  and   rosiaticg 
tie  national  aathurity :  Yet, 

"A  it  resolved.  First:  That,  while  we 
make  iindimiDished  and  inoreoaed  exertions 
by  oiir  Navy  and  Army  to  maintain  the 
integi-ity  and  stability  of  this  Government, 
the  common  laws  of  war,  consisting  of  thoae 
maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and  hon- 
or, wliioh  are  a  part  of  the  international 
code,  ought  to  he  obseryed  hj  both  parties, 
and  for  a  stronger  reason  than  exists  be- 
tween two  alien  nations,  inasmnch  as  the 
two  parties  have  a  common  ancestry,  histo- 
ry, prosperity,  glory.  Government,  and  TTnion, 
and  are  now  mihappily  engaged  in,  lacera- 
ting their  common  country.  Second:  That, 
resulting  from  these  premises,  while  tliere 
ought  to  be  left  open,  as  between  two  alien 
nations,  the  same  means  for  preventing  the 
war  being  carried  to  ontrageouB  extremities, 
there  ought,  also,  to  ha  left  open  some  means 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  TTnion. 
Third:  That,  to  this  end— the  restoration  of 
peace  and  nnion  on  the  basis  of  the  Consti- 
tution—there be  appointed  a  Committee  of 
one  member  from  each  State,  who  shall  re- 
port to  this  Honse,  at  its  next  eession,  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  shall  assuage  all  grievances, 
and  bring  about  a  reconstrucUon  of  the  na^ 
tional  unity ;  and  that,  for  the  preparation 
of  such  adjustment,  and  the  eonferenoe  re- 
qnisite  for  that  purpose,  there  be  appointed 
a  commission  of  seven  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Mas- 
sachasetta,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Eev- 
erdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  and  James  Gntlirie,  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  request  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  the  appointment  of  a  similar  oommis- 
sion,  and  who  shall  meet  and  confer  on  the 
Bnbjeot  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  oa  the  first 
Monday  of  September  next.  And  that  the 
Committee  appointed  from  this  House  notify 
said  Commissioners  of  their  appointment  and 
function,  and  report  their  action  to  the  next 
session,  as  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  States  for  their  ratification, 
according  to  the  tifth  article  of  the  Oonstitu- 

The  Eouee  refused  to  suspend : 
Tea8.41 :  N"ayB  85. 

Mr.  "Waldo  P.  Johnson,'  of  Mo., 
proposed  (Aug.  5tli)  to  add  to  the  bill 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  the  following  : 


"  And  le  it  further  enacted.  That  this 
Congress  recommend  the  Govemoi's  of  the 
several  States  to  convene  their  Legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  election  to 
select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional 
district,  to  meet  in  general  Convention  ak 
Louisville,  in  Eentucty,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September  nezt;  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Convention  to  be  to  devise  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  our  country." 

Mr.  Oaklilb,  of  Va.  "  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union,  who  is  more  anxious  that 
peace  should  he  restored  to  onr  country 
than  I  am ;  but,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large,  organized  army,  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  permanently  to  divide  these  States  that 
have  so  long  existed  as  one  people,  I  do  not 
think  any  such  proposition  as  this  ought  to 
be  made  imcil  that  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  until  an  offer  to  meet  those  who  desire 
peace  shall  be  made  to  them  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  Rebellion.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  entertaining  these  views,  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — not  that  I  would  not  go  as  flir  as 
he  will  go,  or  any  other  Senator  on  this 
floor,  to  allay  the  strife  in  our  land ;  but  I 
think  that  propositions  of  this  kind,  coming 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  this 
hour,  are  inopportune;  and,  instead  of  aid- 
ing the  effort  that  may  be  made  for  peace, 
they  will  prolong  the  civil  war  that  is  now 
raging  in  the  country." 

Mr.  MoDonQAii,  uf  Oal.  "I  wish  merely 
to  amend  the  remark  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  says  this  proposition 
would  he  inoppoi'tune.  I  say  it  wouid  be 
intensely  cowardly." 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  following  vote ; 

Teas  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Breckinridge, 
Bright,  Johnson,  of  Mo.,  Jjitiiom,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsbury — 9. 

Nats — -Messrs.  Baker,  Browning,  Oarlile, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Eessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harris,  Howe,  King,  Lane,  of  Ind.,  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  MoDongall,  Moi'rill,  Eioe,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Ten  Eyck.  Ti-umbuil,  Wade,  "Wil- 
kinson, "Wilmot,  and  "Wilson — 29. 

The  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers being  that  day  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  moved  to 
add  the  following : 

"  And  fie  it  further  enacted.  That  all  tha 
acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  thoFresi- 
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dont  of  tlie  United  States,  after  the  4tli  of 
Hai'ch,  1861,  respecting  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  tlio  United  Sfcites,  and  calling  out  or  re- 
lating to  the  militia  or  volnnteera  from  the 
States,  (ire  hereby  approved,  and  in  all  re- 
spects legalized  and  made  valid,  to  tlie  same 
intent,  and  witli  the  same  eftect,  as  if  they 
had  beenissned  and  done  under  theprevious 
express  antJiority  ;md  direotion  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  thereupon  passed,  as  fol- 
lows :  Yeas  33 ; 

Hkys — Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Kennedy, 
Polk,  Powell,  and  Saulsburj — 6. 

This  bill  was,  the  same  day,  recon- 
sidered, and  the  ahove  amendment, 
being  moved  afresh,  was  ^ain  adopt- 
ed :  YeasST; 

Fats— Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Bright,Ken- 
nedy,  Pearoe,  and  Powail — 5. 

So  the  amendment  was  once  more 
a^rreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  bill  being  thus  returned  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Yallandighain  moved 
to  strike  out  the  above  section,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  following  vote ; 

Ybsis— Messrs.  Allen,  Ancona,  George  H. 
Browne,  Oalvert,  Cos,  Orisfield,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  May,  Noble,  Pendleton,  Jarnes  S. 
Eollins,  Sheil,  Smith,  VallandiRham,  Voor- 
hees,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  and  Webster — 19. 

Nays -74. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  passed, 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Md.,  oifered  the 
following ; 


"  That,  whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  to  strengtlien  the 
hands  of  Government  in  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  Union  and  enforce  the  supremacy 
of  the  lawa,  it  !s  no  less  our  duty  to  examine 
into  tlio  original  causes  of  our  dissensions, 
and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  restore  peace  and  unioa  to  the 
country  r  Therefore,  it  is 

"SesoUed  (The  Senate  concurring  here- 
in), that  a  Joint  Committee,  to  consist  of 
nine  members  of  this  House  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  to  Congi'ess  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  mutual  confidence  and  insure 
a  mora  perfect  and  endurable  Union  amongst 
these  States." 

This  proposition  was  laid  on  the 
table :  Yeas  72 ;  I^ays  39— nearly  a 
party  division.  And  Mr.  Diven,  of 
a.  Y.,  thereupon  asked  tlio  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  enable 
him  to  offer  the  following : 

"SesolDed.  That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed 
rebellion  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  and  all  resolutions  or  recommend- 
ations designed  to  make  terms  with  armed 
rebels  are  either  cowai-dly  or  treasonable." 

Mr.  Yallandigham  objected;  and 
the  Honse  refused  to  suspend  the 
rules :  Noes  36  ;  Ays  56 — not  two- 
thirds. 

The  session  terminated  by  adjourn- 
ment at  noon,  Angust  6th,  having 
lasted  but  thirty-tliree  days. 


XXXV. 

MISSOURI. 


"We  have  seen  Conventions  of  the 
people  of  several  States  coolly  assume 
the  power,  asserted  or  reserved  in  no 
one  of  their  respective  Constitutions, 
to  take  those  States  out  of  the  Union, 
and  absolve  their  people  from  all  ob- 


ligation to  uphold  or  obey  its  Govern- 
ment, in  flagrant  defiance  of  that 
Federal  charter,  framed  for  and 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  them  recognized  and 
accepted  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
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land,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  have  seen  one 
of  these  Conventions  assume  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  revoking  a  funda- 
mental eompaet  between  the  State 
and  the  Union,  which  ia,  by  its  ex- 


pi-eas  terms,  irrevocable.  We  have 
seen  State  Legislatures,  in  default  of 
Conventions,  nsurp,  practically,  this 
tremendous  power  of  secession  ;  and 
have  heard  a  now  loyal  Governor 
proclaim  that  a  popular  majority  for 
Secessionists,  in  an  election  of  mem- 


liers  of  Congress,  might  serve  to  nul- 
lify the  obligation  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  Union.  We  are  now  to  con- 
template more  directly  tlie  spectacle 
of  a  State  plunged  into  secession  and 


civil  war,  not  in  obedience  to,  but  in 
defiance  of,  the  action  of  her  Conven- 
tion and  the  express  wiU  of  her  peo- 
ple—not, even,  by  any  direct  act  of 
her  Legislature,  but  by  the  will  of 
her  Executivealone.'     Gov,  Jackson, 
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as  we  have  seen,  having  found  the 
Convention,  which  hia  Legislature 
had  called,  utterly  and  emphatically 
intractable  to  the  uses  of  treason,  had 
reconvened  his  docile  Legislature.' 
But  even  this  body  could  uot  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  Below  that  point,  however, 
it  stood  ready  enough  to  aid  the 
bolder  conspirators ;  and  its  pliancy 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  State 
School  Fund,  the  money  proiaded  to 
pay  the  July  interest  on  the  heavy 
Stats  Debt,  and  all  other  available 
means,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  three  millions  of  doIlai'S,  were 
appropriated  to  military  uses,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Jackson,  im- 
der  the  pretense  of  arming  the  State 
against  any  emergency.  Ey  another 
act,  the  Governor  was  invested  with 
despotic  power — even  verbal  opposi- 
tion to  his  assumptions  of  authority 
being  constituted  treason;  while  every 
citizen  liable  to  military  duty  was 
declared  subject  to  draft  into  active 
service  at  Jackson's  wUi,  and  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  State  Executive 
exacted.  Under  these  acts,  Jackson 
appointed  ex- Gov.  Sterling  Price 
Major-General  of  the  State  forces, 
with  nine  Brigadiei^ — Parsons,  M.  L. 
Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Slack,  HaiTis, 
Rains,  McEride,  Stein,  and  Jeff'. 
Thompson,  commanding  in  so  many 
districts  into  which  the  State  was  di- 
vided. These  Brigadiers  were  or- 
dered by  Maj.  Gen.  Price  to  muster 
and  organize  the  mihtia  of  their  sev- 
eral districts  BO  fast  as  possible,  and 
send  it  with  all  dispatch  to  Boone- 
vilie  and  Lexington,  two  thriving 
young  cities  on  the  Missouri,  respect- 
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ively  some  forty  and  one  hundred 
niiles  west  of  Jefferson,  and  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  slaveholding  region. 
This  call  having  been  made,  Jackson 
and  Price,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Federal  forces  gathering  at  St.  Louis, 
started  westward  with  their  follow- 
ers, reaching  Booneville  on  the  18th 
of  June,  Price,  being  sick,  kept  on 
by  steamboat  to  Lexington. 

They  had  not  moved  too  soon. 
Gen.  Lyon  and  his  army  left  St. 
Louis  by  steamboats  on  the  13th,  and 
reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  only  to  find  that  the 
Confederate  chiefe  had  started  when 
he  did,  with  a  good  hundred  miles 
advantage  in  the  race.  Becmbark- 
ing  on  the  16th,  he  reached  Eockport, 
nearly  opposite  Booneville,  next 
morning,  and  espied  the  Itebel  en- 
campment just  across  the  river.  In 
it  were  collected  some  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  only  half  armed,  and 
not  at  all  drilled,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Col.  Maraiaduke; 
Jackson,  utterly  disconcerted  by 
Lyon's  unexpected  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, had  ordered  his  '  State  Guard' 
to  he  disbanded,  and  no  resistance  to 
he  offered.  But  Marmaduke  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  started  for  the 
landing,  where  he  hoped  to  surprise 
and  cut  up  the  Unionists  while  de- 
barking. He  met  Lyon  advancing 
in  good  order,  and  was  easily  routed 
by  him,  losing  two  guns,  with  much 
camp-equipage,  clothing,  'etc.  His 
raw  infantry  were  dispersed,  but  his 
strength  in  cavalry  saved  him  from 
utter  destruction, 

Jackson  fled  to  Warsaw,  on  the 
Osage,  some  eighty  miles  south-west. 


of  Ihe  quetstion 

position  of  Missouri,  lo  whose  Convention  no 

tingle  Stcessiomst  was  elected.    Gov,   Price  yi 


elected  from  bis  district  as  a  Uaion  man,  with- 
OMt  opposition:  imd,  on  Uia  aaaembliiiK  of  the 
Convention, waticliosenita Preaidiini."  'May 3d. 
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Fifteen  miles  norfh  of  that  place,  at 
Oamp  Cole,  a  half-organized  regiment 
of  Unionists,  under  Capt.  Cook,  was 
asleep  in  two  bams,  with  no  pickets 
out  save  northward,  when,  during 
the  night  of  the  18th,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  Rebel  force  from  the 
southward,  under  Ool.  O'Kane,  and 
utterly  routed— being  unable  to  offer 
any  seriona  resistance.  Capt,  CoOk 
and  a  portion  of  his  followers  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.'  Jackson, 
reenforeed  by  O'Kane,  baited  two 
days  at  Warsaw,  then  continued  his 
retreat  some  iifty  miles  to  Montevallo, 
in.  Vernon  County,  near  the  west  line 
of  the  State,  and  was  here  joined  on 
the  3d  of  July  by  Price,  with  sucli 
aid  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  at 
Lexington  and  on  liia  way.  Their 
united  force  is  stated  by  Pollard  at 
3,600.  Being  pursued  by  Lyon,  they 
continued  their  retreat  nest  day, 
halting  at  9  p.  m.,  in  Jasper  County, 
twenty-three  miles  distant.  Ten 
miles  hence,  at  10  a.  m.,  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  confronted  by  a  Union 
force  1,500  strong,  under  Col.  Franz 
Sigel,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  South-westem  Pacific 
road,  to  Rolla,  had  marched  thence 
to  Springfield,  and  had  pushed  on  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence  County, 
hoping  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
Jackson  and  some  forces  which  his 
Brigadiers  were  hurrying  to  his  sup- 
port. Each  army  appears  to  have 
started  that  morning  with  intent  to 
find  aad  fight  the  otlier ;  and  such 
mutual  intentions   are  seldom  fi'us- 


trated.  Sigel  found  the  Rebels,  halt- 
ed after  their  morning  march,  well 
posted,  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
and  in  cavalry,  but  inferior  in  artil- 
lery, which  he  accordingly  resolved 
should  play  a  principal  part  in  the 
battie.  In  the  cannonade  which 
ensued,  he  inflicted  great  damage 
on  the  Rebels  and  received  very 
little,  until,  after  a  desultory  combat 
of  three  or  four  hours,  the  enemy  re- 
solved to  proiit  by  their  vast  superior- 
ity in  cavalry  by  outflanking  him, 
both  right  and  leit.  This  compelled 
Sigel  to  fall  back  on  his  baggage- 
train,  three  miles  distant,  which  was 
otherwise  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfectorder, 
with  two  cannon  on  either  flank,  two 
in  front,  and  four  in  the  rear,  keeping 
the  Rebel  cavalry  at  a  respectful 
distance ;  save  when,  at  the  crossing 
of  Dry  Fork  creek,  where  the  road 
passes  between  bluffs,  an  effort  was 
made  to  atop  him  by  massing  a  strong 
cavalry  force  in  his  front.  This  was 
easily  routed  by  bringing  all  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  it ;  when  he  continued 
his  reti'eat  to  Cartilage,  and  througK 
that  town  to  Sarcoxie,  some  fifteen 
miles  eastward.  It  was  well,  indeed, 
that  he  did  so;  for  Jackson's  force 
was  augmented,  during  that  night 
and  next  morning,  by  the  arrival  of 
Price  from  the  southwai'd,  bringing 
to  his  aid  several  tliousand  Arkansas 
and  Texas  troops,  under  Gens.  Ben. 
McCulloch  and  Pearee.  Our  losa 
in  the  affair  of  Carthage  was  13 
killed   and  31  wounded — not  one  of 


'  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  Cook'a 
men  weie  about  400  in  Duvnbi?r :  but  he  reported 
that  he  was  attacked  by  1,200,  while  Pollard 
makea  O'Kane's  force  only  350.  Cook's  ao- 
couatmakea  hia  loaa  23  killed,  20  wounded,  and 
i  while   Pollard  sayB  wa  lost  20G 


kUed  1  la^e  n  nl-er  o  n  led  onl  o  or 
1  0  taken  r  oners  while  tl  e  Kebels  lo  t 
but  4  1  lied  ]  or  '0  wouudel  n  cpturcd 
36"  m  it  t  S  oh  aro  the  m  tonals  o  i  of 
wh  oh  H  atf>Y}  IS    ecessanly  d  ?t  Ued     Pollard 
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tliem  abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  while 
the  Rebels  reported  their  loss  at  40 
to  50  killed  and  125  to  150  -wotuided. 
Sigel,  now  outnumbered  three  or  four 
to  one,  was  constrained  to  continue 
his  retreat,  by  Mount  Temon,  to 
Springiield;  where  Gen.  Lyon,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation, joined  and  outranked  him 
on  the  10th. 

Meantime,  Gien.  HaiTis,  Jackson's 
Brigadier  for  north-eastern  Missonri, 
had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at 
Paris,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  hence 
commenced  tlie  work  of  destroying 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
road. Col.  Smith's  Union  force  at- 
tacked him  on  the  10th  at  Palmyra, 
whence  Harris  fell  hack  to  Monroe, 
fifiteen  m,iles  west,  where  he  destroyed 
mnch  of  the  railroad  property.  Here 
he  was  again  attacked  by  Smith,  and 
worsted,  losing  one  gun  and  75  pris- 
oners. He  thereupon  disappeared; 
but  continued  actively  organizing 
guerrilla  parties,  and  sending  them 
out  to  harass  and  plunder  Unionists, 
destroying  their  property  through  all 
this  section,  until  he  finally  joined 
Price,  with  2,700  men,  at  the  siege 
of  Lexington.  In  fact,  all  over  Mis- 
souri, partisan  fights  and  guerrilla  out- 
rages were  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  State  Convention  reassembled 
at  Jefferson  City  July  20th,  and  pro- 
ceeded— 52  to  28 — to  declare'  the 
offices  of  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  these  of  mem- 
bei's  of  the  Legislature,  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  their  occupants,  and  all  the 
acta  of  said  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture, in  contravention  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  in  hostility  to  the 
Union,  null  and  void.     They  desig- 

'  July  SOIL. 


nated  the  fii^t  Monday  of  the  I^o- 
yemher  ensuing  as  a  day  of  election, 
whereat  the  people  should  ratify  or 
disapprove  this  decisive  action  ;  and, 
meantime,  elected  Hamilton  E.  Gam- 
ble Governor,  WiUard  P.  IlaU  Lieut. 
Governor,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Tliese  officers  were 
that  day  inaugurated,  and  the  Con- 
vention, immediately  thereupon,  ad- 
journed to  the  third  Monday  in  De- 
cember. Their  action  was  ratified, 
of  course,  and  the  functionaries  above 
named  continued  in  their  respective 
offices.  These  proceedings  were  met 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  Bebel 
Lieut.  Governor,  Reynolds,  styling 
himself  acting  Governor,  dated  New 
Madrid,  July  31st;  wherein  he  de- 
clares that  he  has  been  absent  for  two 
months,a9  a  Commi^ioner  of  Missouri 
totiie  Confederate  States,  and thatnow 

"I  return  to  the  State,  to  accompany,  in 
my  official  capacity,  one  of  the  ormies 
which  the  wamor  statesman,'  whose  genius 


the  ftffdrs  of  out  half  oj 
the  ifnioii,  has  prepared  to  a ' 


tlie 


foe. 


agalnat 


I  particularly  addresa  myself  to  those  who, 
though  SontherEera  in  feeling,  Lave  permit- 
ted a  love  of  peace  to  lead  tham  astray  from 
the  State  cause.  Ton  now  aea  the  State  an- 
thoritiea  ahout  to  assert,  with  powerful  for- 
ces, their  constitntional  lights;  you  hehold 
the  most  warlike  population  on.  the  globe, 
tlie  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
about  to  rush,  with  their  gleaming  bowie- 
knives  aud  unerring  rifles,  to  aid  us  in  driving 
out  the  Abolitionists  and  their  Hessian  al- 
lies. If  yon  cordially  join  our  Southern 
friends,  the  war  must  soon  depart  Missouri's 
borders ;  if  you  still  continue,  either  in 
apathy,  or  in  indirect  support  of  the  Lincoln 
Government,  you  only  bring  ruin  upon  your- 
selves by  fruitlessly  prolonging  tlie  contest. 
The  road  to  peace  and  internal  security  is 
only  through  union  with  the  South,  Wo 
will  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Eally  to  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
in  union  with  our  glorious  ensign  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear!" 

Jackson  followed  this  (August  6th) 

°  Jefferson  Iiavis,  to  wit. 
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by  a  Declaration  of  Independence, 
maiiilj  made  np  of  abuse  of  the  Fed- 
entl  Government,  and  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  authority  in  Missouri, 
He  thus  established  his  right  to  take 
that  State  out  of  the  Union ; 

"Bj  the  i-eoognized  universal  public  law 
of  all  the  earth,  war  disaolvea  all  political 
compacts.  Our  forefatiiers  gave  as  one  of 
their  groands  for  asserting  their  indepeti- 
dence  that  the  Kiog  of  Great  Britiun  had 
'abdicated  government  here,  by  declaiing 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war 
upon  US.'  The  people  and  Government  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  lat«  Union  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  toward  Missouri, 
and  have  dissolved,  by  war,  the  conneclJon 
heretofore  existing  between  her  and  them. 

"The  General  Asaemblj  of  Misaoari,  the 
recognized  political  department  of  her  Goy- 
ernroent,  by  au  act  approved  May  10th, 
1861,  entitled,  'An  act  to  authraize  the 
Governor  of  IJie  State  of  Missonri  to  snp- 
press  rebellion  and  repel  invasion,'  has 
vested  in  the  Governor,  in  respect  to  the 
rebellion  aud  invasion  now  carried  on  in 
Missouri  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  Northern  States  and  their  allies,  power 
and  authority '  to  take  such  measures,  as  in  his 
judgment  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper, 
to  repel  snoh  invasion  or  put  down  snoh  re- 
bellion.' 

"  Now,  tlierefore,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested  by  said  aot,  I,  Claiborne 
r.  Jackson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
Bouri,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions, 
and  finnly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  will  of  t!ie  people  of  Mis- 
souri, do  hereby,  in  their  name,  by  their  au- 
thority, and  oa  their  behalfi  and  subject  at 
all  times  to  their  free  and  unbiased  control, 
make  and  publish  this  provisional  declara- 
tion, that,  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  political  connection  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  said  States  and  the  people 
and  Government  of  Missouri  is  and  ought  to 
be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent republic,  has  fall  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commei-ce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do," 

On  the  strengtli  of  the  preceding, 

there  was  negotiated  at  Richmond, 

on  the  31st  of  October  ensuing,  by 

E.  0.  Oabell  and  Thomas  L.  Snead, 

37 


on  the  part  of  Jackson,  and  E.  M.  T. 
Hunter  acting  foi'  Davis,  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  MIb- 
BOuri  and  the  Confederacy ;  whereby 
all  the  military  force,  materiel  of  war, 
and  military  operations  of  the  former 
were  transferred  to  the  said  Davis,  as 
though  she  were  abeady  in  the  Con- 
federacy ;  to  which  was  added  a  stipu- 
lation that  she  should,  so  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  she  has  since  been  repre- 
sented in  its  Congi'ess,  although  no 
election  for  members  thereof  was  ever 
held  by  her  people. 

The  Eebels,  largely  reSnforced  from 
the  South,  and  immensely  strong  in 
cavalry,  soon  overran  all  southern  Kis- 
souri,  confining  Gen.  Lyon  to  Spring- 
field and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Aware  of  their  great  superiority  in 
numbei"s,  Lyon  waited  long  for  reen- 
forcements ;  but  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Kun,  and  the  general  mustering  ont 
of  service  of  our  three-months'  men, 
prevented  his  receiving  any.  At 
lengtli,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  two  strong  columns, 
from  Cassville  on  the  south  and  Sar- 
coxie  on  the  west,  to  overwhelm  him, 
he  resolved  to  strike  the  former 
before  it  could  unite  with  the  latter. 
He  accordingly  left  Springfield,  Au- 
gust 1st,  with  5,500  foot,  400  horse, 
and  18  guns ;  and,  early  next  morn- 
ing, eneomitered  at  Dug  Springs  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
lured  into  a  fight  by  pretending  to 
iiy,  and  speedily  routed  and  dispersed. 
The  Rebels,  under  McOuIloch,  there- 
upon recoiled,  and,  moving  westward, 
formed  a  junction  with  their  weaker 
column,  advancing  from  Sarcoxie  to 
strike  Springfield  from  the  west. 
Lyon  thereupon  retraced  his  steps  to 
Springfield.     The  Rebels,  now  eom- 
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manded  by  Price,  their  best  General, 
advanced  slowly  and  warily,  reaching 
"Wilaoa'a  Creek,  ten  miles  south  of 
Springfield,  on  the  Tth.  lyon  pur- 
posed here  to  surprise  them  by  a  night 
attack ;  but  it  was  so  late  when  all 
was  ready  that  lie  deferred  the  at- 
tempt until  the  9th,  when  he  again 
advanced  from  Springfield  in  two 
colunms ;  Ms  main  body,  led  by  him- 


self, seeking  the  enemy  in  front; 
while  Sigel,  with  1,200  men,  was  to 
gain  their  rear  by  their  right. 

Price  had  planned  an  attack  on 
our  camps  that  night ;' but,  jealousies 
ai'ising,  had  resigned  the  chief  com- 
mand to  McCulloch,  who  had  recalled 
the  order  to  advance,  because  of  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night.  At  5 
A.  M.,  of  August  10th,  Lyon  opened 


A    Capt  Totten'8  Bntterv. 
B    Seotton  of  Tottan'a  Battarj 
C    Dubols'e  Batteiy. 

g  srSoi,  ( >*— 

r    ItDsd  to  CassTlllo. 


(/i«  Bcatle  of  WOsotCs  Creek. 

M    Cnpt.  Plninmar'aBatWIfon, 

N    Horn  a  Guards. 

O    Kiinaas  Ranicera  tCnvaliy). 


K   Eabfll  batteries 
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upon  tlie  Kebels  in  fi-ont,  while  Sigel, 
with  Ms  1,300  men  and  6  guns,  al- 
most siniultaneously,  assailed  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right.  The  battle  was 
obstinate  and  bloody;  but  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  too  great,  and 
the  division  of  forces  proved,  there- 
fore, a  mistake.  The  Eebels,  at  first 
Bnrpiised  by  Sigel'a  unexpected  at- 
tack, and  most  gallantly  charged  by 
him,  gave  way  before  him ;  and  he 
soon  secured  a  commanding  position 
for  his  artillery.  But  the  weakne^ 
of  hia  force  was  now  manifest ;  and 
he  was  deceived  by  the  advance  of  a 
Kehel  regiment,  which  was  mistaken 
by  his  men  for  lyon's  victorious  van- 
guard, and  thus  came  close  to  them 
unopposed.  At  a  signal,  Sigel  was 
assailed  by  two  battens  and  a  strong 
column  of  infantry,  and  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  so  hot  that  onr  cannoneers 
were  driven  by  it  from  their  pieces, 
the  horses  killed,  and  five  guns  cap- 
tured. Our  infantry  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, followed  and  assailed  hj  large 
bodies  of  Rebel  eavahy.  Of  Sigel's 
1,200,  less  tlian  400  were  present  at 
the  nest  roH-eall.  One  of  his  regi- 
ments, 400  strong,  under  Col.  Salo- 
mon, was  composed  of  three-months' 
men,  who  had  already  overstaid  their 
term  of  enlistment,  and  who  had  re- 
luctantly consented  to  take  part  in 
this  battle ;  but  who,  when  charged  by 
an  overwhelming  Rebel  force,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  home- 
sickness, and  fied  in  all  directions. 

Meantime,  our  front  or  main  ad- 
vance, under  Gen.  Lyon,  had  waied 
up  the  great  body  of  the  Rebels; 
Capt.  Totten's  and  Lieut.  Dubois's 
batteries  opening  upon  their  immense 
masses  with  great  vigor  and  decided 
effect,     Yery  soon,  the  infantry  on 


both  sides  were  brought  into  action ; 
and  the  1st  Missouri,  lat  and  3d 
Kansas,  and  1st  Iowa  regiments,  with 
Steele's  battalion  of  regulars,  won 
immortal  honor  by  the  persistent  and 
heroic  gallantry  with  which  they  for 
hours  maintained  their  ground  against 
immense  odds.  The  Rebels  were  re- 
peatedly driven  back  in  (;onfusion, 
and  the  firing  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
suspended  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; 
when,  perceiving  their  decided  su- 
periority in  numbera,  since  the  rout 
and  flight  of  Sigel's  command,  the 
Coniederate  officers  would  rally  their 
men  and  bring  them  once  more  to 
the  chaise,  Heantime,  Gen.  Lyon, 
who  had  led  out  his  httle  army  to 
fight  against  his  own  judgment,  upoii 
the  representation  of  Gen.  Sweeny, 
that  to  abandon  all  south-west  Mis- 
souri without  a  battle  would  be  worse 
than  a  defeat,  and  who  had  evinced 
the  most  reckless  bravery  throughout, 
had  been  twice  wounded,  and  had 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The 
second  ball  struck  him  in  the  head, 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  con- 
fuse liim.  He  walked  a  few  paces  to 
the  real-,  saying  to  Maj,  Schofield,  his 
Adjutant,  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost ;" 
to  which  Schofield  responded,  "  !No, 
General;  let  us  try  them  once  more." 
Maj.  Sturgis  offered  him  his  own 
horse,  which  Lyon  at  first  declined, 
but  soon  atler  mounted,  and,  bleed- 
ing from  his  two  wounds,  swung  his 
hat  in  the  air,  and  caUed  upon  the 
troops  nearest  Mm  to  prepare  for  a 
bayonet-charge  on  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  2d  Kansas  rallied 
around  him,  but  in  a  moment  its 
brave  Col.  Mitchell  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  his  soldiers  cried  out : 
"  We  are  ready  to  follow — ^who  will 
lead  us  V   ^'J  will  lead  you  I"  replied 
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Lyon ;  "  come  on,  brave  men !"  and 
at  that  moment  a  third  bullet  stmet 
Ilim  in  his  breast,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Still,  the  battle  was  not  IcBt.  Tor 
the  enthusiastic,  deatJi -defying  valor 
of  the  TTnionists  bad  repelled  the  as- 
saults of  their  enemies  along  their 
entire  front,  and  scarcely  a  shot  was 
fired  for  the  twenty  minutes  following 
Gon,  Lyon's  death,  Jfaj.  Sturgis,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  battle,  says ; 

"After  the  death  of  Geu.  Ljon,  when  the 
eaeray  fled  and  left  the  Seld  clear,  so  far  as 
we  could  see,  an  aUnost  total  silence  reigned 
for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes,  ilaj.  Scho- 
field  now  informed  me  of  the  death  of  Gren. 
Lyon,  and  reported  for  orders.  The  respon- 
sibility which  now  rested  upon  ms  was  duly 
felt  and  appreciated.  Our  brave  little  army 
was  scattered  and  broken ;  over  20,000  foes 
were  still  in  our  front;  and  our  men  had  had 
no  water  since  5  o'clock  the  evening  before, 
and  conld  hope  for  none  short  of  Springfield, 
twelve  lailes  distant;  if  we  should  go  for- 
ward, our  own  suceeaa  would  prove  our 
certain  defeat  in  the  end ;  if  we  I'etreated, 
disaster  stared  us  in  the  face ;  our  ammnni- 
^on  was  well-nigh  exhausted ;  and,  should 
the  enemy  make  this  discoveiy,  through  a 
slackening  of  our  fire,  total  annihilation  was 
all  we  could  expect.  The  great  question  in 
my  mind  was,  '"Where  is  SigelJ'  If  I  conM 
atili  hope  for  a  vigorous  attack  by  him  on 
the  enemy's  right  flank  or  rear,  then  we 
could  go  forward  with  some  hope  of  success. 
If  he  had  retreated,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us  bnt  to  retreat  also.  In  tliis  peipleiing 
condition  of  affairs,  I  summoned  the  principal 
officers  for  consultation.  The  great  question 
with  most  was,  'Is  retreat  possible!'  The 
consultation  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
advance  of  a  heavy  column  of  infanti'y  from 
the  hill,  where  Sigel's  guns  had  been  heard 
before.  Thinlring  they  were  Sigel's  men,  a 
line  was  formed  for  an  advance,  with  the 
hope  of  fonning  a  junction  with  him.  These 
troops  wore  adi-ess  much  resembling  that  of 
Bigd's  brigade,  and  carried  the  American 
flag.  They  were,  therefore,  permitted  to 
move  down  the  hill  within  easy  i-ange  of 
Dubois^s  battery,  uutjl  they  had  reached  Uie 
covered  position  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on 
which  we  were  posted,  and  from  whidi  we 
Lad  been  fiercely  assailed  before ;  when, 
suddenly,  a  battery  was  planted  on  the  hill 
in  our  front,  and  began  to  pour  upon  us 
shrapnell  and  canister — a  species  of  shot  not 


beforefircd  by  the  enemy.  At  this  moment, 
the  enemy  showed  his  truo  colors,  and  at 
once  oommenced  along  our  entire  lines  the 
fiercest  and  most  bloody  engagement  of  the 
day,  Lieut.  Dubois's  battery  on  our  left, 
gallantly  supported  by  Mi^.  Osterhaus's  bat- 
talion and  the  rallied  fragments  of  the  Mis- 
souri 1st,  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  battery 
oil  the  hill,  and  repulsed  tiie  right  wing  of 
his  infantry.  Oapt.  Totten's  battery,  in  the 
center,  supported  by  the  lowas  and  regulars, 
was  the  main  point  of  attack.  The  enemy 
could  ft-equently  he  seen  within  twenty  feet 
of  Totten's  guns,  and  the  smoke  of  the  op- 
posing lines  was  often  so  confounded  as  to 
seem  but  one.  Now,  for  the  first  time  dar- 
ing the  day,  our  entire  line  maintained  its 
position  with  perfect  firmness.  Not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  give  way  was  mani- 
fested at  any  point ;  and,  while  Oapt.  Steele's 
battery,  which  was  someyai-da  in  front  of 
tlie  line,  together  with  the  troops  on  the 
right  and  left,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
the  contending  lines  being  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  Oapt.  Granger  mshed  to  the  rear 
and  brought  up  the  supports  of  Dubois's 
battery,  consisting  of  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  the  Ist  Missom'i,  tlu-eo  companies  of 
the  1st  Kansas,  and  two  companies  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  quiet  time,  and  fell  upon 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  poured  into  it 
a  murderous  fire,  killing  or  wounding  nearly 
every  man  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 
From  this  moment,  a  perfect  rout  took  place 
throughout  the  Rebel  front,  while  onrs,  on 
the  right  flank,  continued  to  pour  a  galling 
fire  into  their  disorganized  masses, 

"It  was  then  evident  that  Totten's  bat- 
tery and  Steele's  little  battalion  were  safe. 
Among  the  officers  conspicuous  in  leading 
tliis  assault  were  A^.  Hezcock,  Oapts. 
Bimke,  Miller,  Mannter,  Maurice,  and  Hich- 
ai-dson,  and  Lieut.  Howard,  all  of  the  1st 
Missouri.  Tliere  were  others  of  the  Ist 
Kansas  and  1st  Iowa  who  participated,  and 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember.  The 
enemy  then  fled  from  the  field. 

"A  few  moments  before  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  the  2d  Kansas,  which  had  firm- 
ly maintwned  its  position,  on  the  estreme 
iTght,  from  the  time  it  was  first  sent  there, 
fonnd  its  ammuuition  exhausted,  and  I  di- 
rected it  to  withdraw  slowly,  and  in  good 
oi-der,  from  the  field,  which  it  did,  bringing 
off  its  wounded,  which  left  our  right  flank 
exposed,  and  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack 
at  that  point,  after  it  had  ceased  along  the 
whole  line;  hut  it  was  gallantly  met  by 
Capt.  Steele's  battalion  of  regniars,  which 
had  just  driven  the  enemy  from  the  right  of 
the  center,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement, 
drove  him  precipitately  from  the  field. 

"Thus    closed— at   about    half-past    H 
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o'clock — an  tilmosE  tmintemipted  conflict  of 
BIX  hours.  The  order  to  retreat  was  giveo. 
soon  after  tlie  eaamy  gose  way  from  our 
front  and  center,  Lieut.  Dubois's  battel^ 
haring  been  previously  sent  to  occupy,  with 
its  supports,  the  hill  in  our  rear.  Capt. 
Tottea'a  battery,  aa  soon  ns  hia  disabled 
horsoa  could  be  replaced,  retired  slowly 
with  the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  while 
Oapt.  Steele  waa  meeting  the  demonatra- 
tiona  upou  our  right  flank.  This  having 
been  repulsed,  and  no  enemy  being  in  sight, 
the  whole  column  moved  slowly  to  the  high, 
open  prairie,  about  two  miles  from  tlie  bat- 
tle-ground ;  onr  ambulances,  meanwhile, 
pasaiog  to  and  fro,  carrying  off  onr  wounded. 
After  making  a  short  bait  on  the  prairie,  we 
oontinned  our  umrch  to  Springfield. 

"It  should  be  here  remembered  that,  just 
after  the  order  to  retire  waa  given,  and 
while  it  was  nndeoided  whether  the  retreat 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  we  should 
occupy  the  more  favorable  position  of  our 
rear,  and  await  tidings  of  Col.  Sigel,  one  of 
his  non-oommissioned  officers  arrived,  and 
reported  that  the  Colonel's  brigade  had  been 
totally  routed,  and  all  his  artillery  captured, 
Ool.  8igel  himself  having  been  either  killed 
or  mode  prisoner.  Most  of  our  men  had 
fired  away  all  their  ammunition,  and  all  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  boses  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  to  do  but  to  return  to  Springfield; 
where  250  Home  Guards,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  the 
trdn.  On  reaching  the  Little  York  road, 
we  met  Lieut.  Farrand,  with  his  company 
of  dragoons,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Col.  Sigel's  command,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery.  At  5  o'clock,  p.  a.,  we  reached 
Springfield." 

Of  coarse,  the  Confederates  claimed 
the  result  as  a  success ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  they  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive and  held  the  field,  and  could 
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ehow  as  trophies  five  of  Sigel's  six 
gnna;  but  there  is  no  pretense,  on 
their  part,  of  having  pursued  those 
whom  they  claimed  to  have  beaten ; 
and  McOulioch's  first  official  report 
only  says  of  our  army,  "  They  liave 
met  with  a  signal  repulse" — which 
was  the  truth.  Ee  admits  a  lo^  of 
266  billed,  800  wounded,  and  30 
missing.  Our  official  reports  make 
our  loss  223  tilled,  721  wounded,  and 
292  missing.'  McCuUoeheays:  "My 
effective  force  was  5,300  infantry,  15 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  6,000  horse- 
men, armed  with  flint-loch  muskets, 
rifles,  and  shot-guns.  There  were 
other  horsemen  with  the  army,  who 
were  entirely  unarmed,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  help,  were  continually  in 
the  way."  Lieut.  Col.  Merritt,  of 
the  1st  Iowa,  in  his  report,  eays : 

"The  enemybronght  to  the  field  14,000 
well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops,  and 
10,000  UT^nlar  troops ;  and  our  own  foi-oe 
amounted  to  abont  6,000  tniopa  in  the  early 

Eart  of  the  engageraeat,  and  considerably 
iss  than  4,000  troops  for  the  conoluding 
four  hours  of  it." 

Maj.  Sturgis,  in  Ms  official  report 
of  tlie  battle,  says : 

"  That  3,?00  men,  after  a  fatiguing  night- 
march,  attacked  the  enemy,  numbering 
28,000,  on  their  own  ground,  and,  after  a 
bloody  conflict  of  sii  hours,  withdrew  at 
their  pleasure,  is  the  best  enlogium  I  can 
pass  oa  their  conduct  that  day."' 


'  It  was  very  hard  for  our  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  main  or  front  attack  to  admit  that  the  day 
went  against  us,  when  they  never  saw  the  faces 
of  the  Rebels  throughout  the  flght  without  see- 
ing their  backs  directly,  afterward.  Thus  CoL 
Jolm  B.  Plummer,  11th  Miaaouri  {who  was  bad- 
ly wounded),  testifies  before  the  Committea  on 
the  Gondiiot  of  the  War : 

"I  have  but  little  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
battle  escept  that  we  whipped  them.  *  *  * 
I  was  severely  wouDded,  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a  halt^  waa  myself  in  sa  ambulance. 
I  did  not  see  the  latter  part  of  tlie  action,  but 
Major  Sohofleld  stated  to  me  that,  after  the  last 
repulse,  it  was  a  perfect  rout — that  the  enemy 
fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.    Everybody  e&ye 


that.  *  *  *  Sehofield  also  stated  that,  in 
attemptlDg  to  ride  forward  to  reconnoiter  and 
see  where  the  enemy  were,  their  dead  were 
piled  up  so  thick  that  he  could  not  ride  over 
them,  but  had  to  make  a  oonaiderable  d4tour. 

"  There  was  a  flag  of  truce  sent  out  after  our 
return  to  SpringfielcC  as  I  heard.  A.  young  doc- 
tor of  the  army  went  out  with  it,  with  a  few  men 
and  some  wagons,  to  obtain  the  body  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  to  look  for  our  wounded  left  on  the 
field.  He  told  me  that  Gen.  MoCulloch  remarked 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer — a  sei^aat — who 
attended  the  pai'ty,  'Tour  loss  waa  very  great] 
but  ours  was  four  times  yours  ;'  and  I  think  it 
but  a  thir  estimate  to  put  their  loss  at  least  as 
high  as  4,000  men,  killed  and  wounded." 

'  Gen.  Lyon's  entire  force,  ns  returned  by  his 
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"  Our  total  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  nmountB  to  I,386^tliat  of  th.© 
enemy  will  probably  reach  3,000." 

Beyond  douljt,  the  !Rebel  army 
was  considerably  larger  than  ours — 
probably  about  two  to  one.  It  em- 
bodied not  oaly  tlie  mass  of  the  Mjs- 
Bouri  liebels  under  Gen.  Price,  aa  well 
as  those  of  Arkansas  under  McCul- 
loeh,  but  a  considerable  force,  also, 
from  Texas,  with  one  regiment  from 
Louisiana.  Among  its  losses  were 
Ool.  "Weightman,  commanding  a  brig- 
ade of  Misaourians,  ^fhile  Gens.  Slack 
and  Clark  were  severely,  and  Gen. 
Price  slightly  wounded.  Yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  losses  was  undouhted- 
ly  on  our  side ;  that  of  Lyon  alone 
being  a  national  disaster.'  McCul- 
loch,  from  his  camp  Tiear  Springfield, 
on  the  12th,  after  learning  that  the 
Union  army,  under  Sturgis  and 
Sigel,  had  retreated  from  that  city, 
issued  an  exulting  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : 

"  "We  have  gained  over  them  a  groat  and 
Mgntd  victory.  Their  general-in-chief  is 
Blain,  snd  many  of  their  other  general  ofB- 
cora  wounded;  their  army  is  in  fnll  flight ; 
and  now,  if  the  trne  men  of  Missouri  will 
rise  op  and  rally  around  onr  standard,  the 
State  will  be  redeemed.     *  *  * 

"  Missouri  must  he  allowed  to  choose  her 
awn  destiny — no  oaths  binding  your  coa- 


I  have  djiven  the  enemy  from 
among  you.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  act.  You  can  no 
longer  procrastinate.  Missouri  must  now 
take  her  position,  be  it  North  or  South." 

In  an  order  to  his  army,  issued  that 
day,  he  says : 

"The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  now  floats 
near  Springfield,  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy," — 

proving  that  he  did  not,  even  yet, 
feel  strong  enough  to  attack  that 
city.  But  Springfield  was  neither 
fortified  nor  provisioned  for  a  siege ; 
while  the  immense  preponderance  of 
the  Rebels  in  cavalry  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cut  off  our  supphes 
from  every  quarter:  a  retreat  was, 
therefore,  wisely  determined  on,  and 
commenced  during  the  night  of  the 
litli.  On  the  19th,  our  little  army, 
with  a  baggage  train  five  miles  long, 
reached  Eolla  utterly  unmolested. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  pursued,' 

John  C.  Fremont  had,  on  tho  9th 
of  July,  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  District,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  the 
Territories  stretching  westward  of 
these ;  hut  was  still  in  Hew-Tork, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  necessary  arms, 
equipments,  and    munitions,    when 


Ai^utaut,  J.  C.  Kelton,  on  the  3th  of  August 
(the  daybeforethe  battle),  was  B,36S;  which  in- 
duded  hia  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital,  all  who 
were  absent  on  special  duty,  aoA  hia  goiud  left 
ia  Springfleld.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  he 
fought  the  batUe  of  Wilson's  Creek  w  th  leis 
than  6,S00,  and,  after  the  rout  of  &  ge!  with 
lass  than  4,500.  We  have  seen  that  the  Rebels 
by  their  own  account,  had  at  least  tw  e  tl-  s 
number  in  the  field,  beside  those  led   n  camp 


fOTM 


,t  of  arms. 

'Pollard,  in  his  "  Southern  History,    says; 
"  The  death  of  Geo.  Lyon,  was  a.  serious  loss  to 


predated  the  force  of  audacity  und  q  ink  de- 
cision in  a  revolutionaiy  war  To  military  edu- 
cation and  talenla,  he  united  a  rare  energy  and 
promptitttde.  Ho  doubts  or  loruples  un^iettled 
his  mind.  A  Conneetiout  Tankee  w  thout  a 
trace  of  cMvalric  feeling  or  personal  sensibihly 
— one  of  those  who  submit  to  insult  with  in- 
difference, yet  are  brave  on  the  field — lie  was 
th  s  exception  to  the  politics  of  the  late  regular 
army  of  the  UDited  States,  that  he  waa  an 
unt  t  gated,  undisguised,  and  fanaiaeal  Abo- 
htonst." 

'  Pollard,  in  Ma  "  Southern  History,"  says ; 

"Shortly  after  the  battle,  the  Confederals 
army  returned  to  the  frontier  of  Arkansas; 
Gona.  McOulloch  and  Pries  having  fajled  to 
agree  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Missouri," 
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tidings  were  received  of  the  Union 
disaster  at  Bull  Eim.  He  left  that 
city  on  ihe  evening  of  that  day 
(July  22d),  and  reached  St.  Louis 
on  the  25th. 

The  had  news  had,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded him;  and  he  found  most  of 
the  Union  soldiera  in  his  department 
just  ready  to  be  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  their  three  months' 
enlistment — disaffected,  because  un- 
paid ;  while  arms,  money,  and  nearly 
everything  else  required  by  the  public 
exigency,  were  wanting.  The  Union- 
ists were  temporarily  stunned  and 
almost  paralyzed  by  their  great  and 
unexpected  disaster  near  Washing- 
ton. The  energies  of  the.  Govern- 
ment were  absorbed  in  hurrying  to 
the  Potomac  every  available  regiment 
and  battery  from  whatever  quarter ; 
while  the  Secessionists,  exultant  and 
sanguine,  were  preparing  on  all  sides 
to  push  their  advantage  promptly 
and  to  the  utmost. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Eeynolds,  in  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Mi^ouri, 
dated  Wew  Madrid,  July  31st,  with 
good  reason  assured  them,  that  "  the 
sun  which  shone  in  its  full,  midday 
splendor  at  Manassas,  is  about  to 
rise  upon  Missouri."  Every  young 
slaveholder  instinctively  snatched  his 
rifle,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
for  the  nearest  Eebel  camp, .  Each  old 
one  stayed  at  home,  professed  neu- 
trality, if  the  Union  sentiment  of 
his  neighborhood  were  decidedly  pre- 
dominant, but  sent  his  older  sons  to 
reenforce  Jaehson  and  Price.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  north-eastern  Missouri, 
and  along  the  great  lines  of  railroad,_ 
Hebel  armies  could  not  be  main- 
tained, there  guerrilla  bands  were 
organized,  to  operate  with  vigor  by 


night,  hiding  in  the  forests,  or  dia- 
persing  to  their  homes  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  peaceful  citizens,  by  day. 
The  bolder  traitoi^  were  ready  and 
eager  for  open  hostilities ;  the  more 
cowardly  would  follow  their  leaders 
in  a  midnight  raid  on  a  peaceful 
Union  settlement,  or  aid  them  in 
burning  railroad  bridges,  Kentucky, 
though  hitheri;o  closed  j^ainst  Union 
soldiers,  received  without  objection 
lai'ge  bodies  of  Eebels  from  Tennes- 
see and  below,  and,  from  herthorough- 
ly  disloyal  Western  district,  formi- 
dably threatened  Cairo.  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's position  and  its  difficulties  are 
very  forcibly  depicted  in  the  private 
letter  which  he  addressed,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  to  the  President,  aa 
follows : 

"  HEAD-QuiETEna  Westebn  Dbpaetmbnt, 
"  St.  Louis,  July  30th.  1861. 

"  Mt  Dbab  Sia :  You  were  kind  enough 
to  say  that,  as  oocasioos  of  Bnfflcieiit  gravity 
arose,  I  might  send  you  a  private  note. 

"  I  have  found  this  oommaiid  in  disorder; 
nearly  every  county  ia  an  insurreotionary 
condition,  and  the  enemy  adTanoing  in  force 
hy  different  points  of  the  Southern  frontier. 
"Within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  around  Gen. 
Prentiss,  there  are  about  13,000  of  the  Oou- 
federate  forces;'"  and  6,000  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  men,  nnder  Hardee,  well  armed 
with  riflra,  are  advancing  upon  Ironton.  Of 
these,  2,000  are  cavalry,  which,  yesterday 
morning,  were  within  twenty-four  hours' 
march  of  Ironton.  Col,  Bland,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  this  post,  is  falling  back 
upon  it.  I  have  already  reenforeed  it  with 
one  regiment;  sent  another  this  morning, 
and  fortified  it  I  am  holding  the  railroad 
to  Ironton  and  that  to  Eoila,  so  securing 
our  oonnections  with  the  South.  Other 
measures,  which  I  am  taking,  I  will  not 
trust  to  a  letter;  and  I  write  this  only  to  in- 
form you  as  to  onr  true  condition,  and  to 
say  that,  if  I  can  obtain  the  material  aii  I 
am  espeoting,  you  may  feel  secure  that  the 
enemy  will  be  driven  ont,  and  the  State  re- 
duced to  order.  I  have  ordered  Gen.  Popo 
hack  to  Forth  Missouri,  of  which  he  is  now 
in  command.  I  am  sorely  pressed  for  want 
of  arms.  I  have  arranged  with  Adams's 
Express  Company  to  bring  me  everything 


u  Kentucky  and  aouth-e: 


n  Misaouri,  llirealauicg  Cairo,  whoro  PreaUsa  commandei 
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witli  speed,  aad  will  buy  arms  to-day  ia 
Kew-York.  Our  troops  have  not  been  paid, 
and  some  regiments  are  in  a,  state  of  mutiny ; 
and  the'  men  whose  terra  of  service  ia  ex- 
pired generally  refuse  to  i-eSnlist.  I  lost  a  fine 
regiment  last  night,  from  inability  to  pay 
them  a  portion  of  the  money  due.  This 
reghnent  had  been  intended  to  move  on.  a 
cridoal  post  last  n%ht.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  has  hei-e  $300,000  en- 
tirely uQappi-opriated.  I  applied  to  him 
yesterday  for  1100,000  for  my  Paymaster, 
Gen.  Andrews,  but  was  refused.  We  have 
not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  are  three 
courses  open  to  me:  One,  to  let  the  enemy 
possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  State,  and  threaten  8t.  Louis, 
which  ia  insurrectionary.  Second:  to  force 
a  loan  from  Secession  banks  here.  Third : 
to  use  the  money  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  ia  in  the  Ti-eaanry  bate.      Of 

course,  I  will  neither  lose  the  State,  nor  per- 
mit the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have 
inftised  energy  and  activity  into  tlje  depart- 
ment, and  tliere  is  a  thoroughly  good  spint 
In  ofBcers  and  men.  This  moroing,  I  will 
order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in 
Lis  possession  to  Gen.  Andrews,  and  will 
send  a  force  to  tlia  Treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  sach  payments  as 
the  exigency  requires.  I  will  liaaard  every- 
thing for  the  defense  of  tlie  department  you 
have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for 
support. 
"  With  respect  and  regard,  I  am  yours  truly, 
"J.  0.  Febmont, 
"  Miy'or  General  Commanding. 
"To  the  PiiEsinENT  of  the  United  States." 

Gen.  Fremont,  in  Ms  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Oon- 
duet  of  the  Wai-,  thns  explains  his 
action  in  the 


"  A  glance  at  the  map  will  mate  it  appa- 
rent that  Cairo  was  the  point  which  hrat 
demanded  immediate  attention.  The  force 
under  Gen.  Lyon  could  retreat,  hot  the  po- 
BilJon  at  Cairo  conldnot  be  abandoned ;  the 
question  of  holding  Cairo  was  one  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  whole  Korthwest, 
Had  the  taking  of  St.  Lotus  followed  the 
defeat  of  Manassas,  the  disaster  might  have 
been  irretrievable ;  while  the  loss  of  Spriug- 
field,  should  our  army  be  compelled  to  fail 
back  upon  Eolla,  would  only  carry  with  it 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  Missouri— a  loss  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  but  not  irretrievable, 

"Having  reenforced  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Ironton,  by  the  utmost  exertions  I  suceeeded 
in  getting  together  and  embarking  with  a 
force  of  8,800  men,  five  days  after  my  ar- 
rival in  St.  Louis. 


"  From  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  was  au  easy 
day's  journey  by  water,  and  transportation 
abundant.  To  Springfield,  was  a  week's 
niai-ch ;  and,  before  I  could  have  reached  it, 
Owi-o  would  have  been  taken,  and  with  it, 
I  believe,  St.  Louis. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  Ifoand  the  foroe 
under  Gen.  Prentiss  reduced  to  li300  men  ; 
consisting  mainly  of  a  regiment  which  had 
agreed  to  await  my  arrival.  A  few  miles 
below,  at  Ifew  JCadrid,  Gen,  Pillow  had 
landed  a  force  estimated  at  30,000,  which 
subsequent  events  sliowed  was  not  exagger- 
ated. Our  foree,  greatly  increased  to  the 
enemy  by  rumor,  drove  him  to  a  hasty  i-e- 
treat,    and   permanently  secured    the    po- 

"I  i-etumed  to  St.  Louis  on  the  4thi  hav- 
itig,  in  the  mean  time,  oi'dered  Col,  Stephen- 
son's regiment  from  Booneville.  and  Col, 
Montgomery  from  Kansas,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Gen.  Lyon. 

"  Immediately  upon  mj  arrival  from 
Cairo,  I  set  myself  at  work,  amid  incessant 
demands  apon  my  time  from  every  quaiier, 
principally  to  provide  reinforcements  for 
Gen.  Lyon. 

"I  do  not  accept  Springfield  as  a  disaster 
belonging  to  my  administration.  Causes, 
wholly  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  had  already 
prepared  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Lyon  before  my 
arrival  at  St.  Louis." 

Adj.  Gen.  Harding,  whom  Gen, 
Fremont  found,  by  appointment  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  in  practical  command  at 
St.  Louis,  Bays : 

"Gen.  Fremont  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  situation  of  Gen.  Lyon's  column,  and 
went  80  far  as  to  remove  the  garrison  of 
Booneville  in  oi'der  to  send  him  aid.  Dur- 
ing tlie  first  days  of  August,  troops  arrived 
in  the  city  in  large  numbers.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  unarmed ;  all  were  without 
transportation.  Eegiment  after  i-egiment 
lay  for  days  in  the  city  witliout  any  equip- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  the  Arsenal  was 
exhausted,  and  arras  and  aoooutermenta  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  East  Prom  these 
men,  Gen.  Lyon  would  have  had.  reEnforce- 
ments,  although  they  were  wholly  un- 
practioed  in  the  useof  themus!;et  and  knew 
nothing  of  movements  in  the  field ;  but,  ia 
the  mean  time,  the  battle  of  tJie  loik  of  Au- 
gust was  fought." 

KewB  of  Gen,  Lyon's  repulse  and 
death  reached  St.  Lonis  on  the  13tb. 
Gen.  Fremont  thereupon  decided  to 
fortify  that  city  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  as  a  permanent  and  central 
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biise  of  operations ;  to  fortify  and 
garriaon,  likewise,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Irontoii,  Kolla,  and  Jeffei'son  City ; 
using  for  this  pui'pose  hired  labor  so 
far  as  possible,  so  that  his  raw  re- 
cruits, even  though  unarmed,  might 
be  drilled  and  fitted  for  service  so 
rapidly  as  might  be;  when,  on  the 
receipt  of  sufficient  arms,  he  would 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  effective  army,  and  speed- 
ily regain  all  that  ehould  have,  mean- 
time, been  lost.  He  now  issued  the 
following  stringent  and  stirring  gene- 
ral order : 
''HnAD-QnABTBns  op  the  We3tbr:t  Dep't, 
"St.  Louis,  August  31st. 

"  Circumstanoea,  in.  my  Judgment,  of  snf- 
fioient  urgency,  render  it  necessary  that  the 
Oommanding  General  of  this  depailmeafc 
should  aasnme  the  adnimistrative  power  of 
the  State.  Its  disorganized  condition,  tte 
helpleaaness  of  the  civil  autliority,  the  total 
jnsecarity  of  life,  and  the  deyastatioa  of 
property  by  bands  of  murderera  and  ma- 
rauders, who  infest  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  tlie  pub- 
lic misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile 
force  to  graijfy  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  find  an  enemy  wherever 
they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  se- 
verest measures  to  repress  the  daily  increaa- 
iug  crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving 
off  the  inhabitants  and  raining  the  State. 
In  this  condition,  the  pablin  safety  and  the 
success  of  our  arms  require  nnity  of  pur- 
pose, witliout  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt 
administration  of  afifiirs. 

"  In  order,  tiierefore,  to  suppi'eaa  dis- 
orders, to  maintain,  as  far  as  now.praoti- 
oable,  the  public  peace,  and  to  give  seourity 
and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
declare  established  martial  law  throughont 
the  State  of  JtfiasouiT.  The  lines  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  tliis  State  are,  for  the 
present,  declared  to  extend  fi'om  Leaven- 
woi'th,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
Oity,  Eolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  All  persons  who 
shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  Court- 
Mai'tial,  and,  if  fouad  guUty,  will  be  shot. 
The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  shall  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  shall 
be  directly  provea  to  have  taken  active  part 
■with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared 


to  be  cnnflsoated  to  the  public  use ;  and 
their  slaves,  if  any  thay  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

"All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have 
destroyed,  after  the  pnblioation  of  this  order, 
railroad  tracks,  bri^^es,  or  telegraphs,  shall 
Bufifer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 

"All  pei-sons  engaged.iu  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, in  giving  or  procuring  aid  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquility  by  creating 
and  ciiculating  false  reports  or  inoeudiaiy 
documents,  are  in  tjieir  own  interrat  warned 
that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"AH  persons  who  have  been  led  away 
from  their  alle^ance  are  required  to  return 
to  their  homes  forthwith ;  any  snoh  absence, 
without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be 
presumptive  evidence  agiunst  them, 

"The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to 
place  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  military  autliorities 
the  power  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to 
existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficiencies 
as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  ioteuded  to  suspend  the  oi-dinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  be 
administered  bythe civil  oiBcersinthe  usual 
manner  and  with  their  cnstomai-y  autiiority, 
whDe  the  same  can  be  peaceably. exercised. 

"The  Oommanding  General  will  labor 
vigilantly  for  the  public  welfare,  and,  in  his 
efforts  for  their  safety,  iopes  to  obtain  not 
only  the  acquiescence,  but  the  active  sup- 
port, of  the  people  of  the  country." 

"J.  0.  Fkbuost,  Miy.-Gen.  Com." 

This  order,  so  far  as  it  declared  the 
slaves  of  Uebels  to  be  free,  was  sub- 
sequently overruled  and  annulled  by 
President  Lincoln,  as  will  hereafter 
be  seen. 

Gen.  Price,  very  naturally,  did  not 
see  fit  to  await  the  fulfillment  of 
Gen.  Pi-emont's  programme.  Though 
abandoned  by  McCulloch,  witli  the 
bulk  of  the  Confederate  army,  he 
moved  northward  from  Springfield 
about  the  middle  of  August,  receiv- 
ing reenforcements  continually,  and, 
defiecting  to  the  ■west  ae  he  advanced, 
pushed  back  a  far  inferior  force  of 
Unionists  under  Gen.  Lane,  after  a 
little  brush,  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  known  as  Dry  "Wood,  and 
sent  a  detachment  to  and  occupied 
Fort  Seott,  on  the  edge  of  I 
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which  was  found  evacuated.  Tlience, 
advancing  nortt  by  eaat  unopposed, 
lie  reached  "Warrenshurg  on  the  10th 
of  September,  and,  on  the  11th,  drew 
up  before  Lexington."  Here  Col.  Miil- 
ligan,  of  the  Irisli  (Chieago)  Brigade, 
at  the  head  of  ^TSO  Union  soldiers, 
with  barely  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  eight  small  guns,  had 
taken  post  on  a  hill  northeast  of  the 


city,  and,  in  confident  expectation  of 
being  soon  relieved,  awaited  and  de- 
fied the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Eebels,  who  were  rapidly  swelled 
by  the  arrival  of  Greu.  Harris  from 
the  north  aide  of  the  river,  and  by 
reenforcements  and  volunteer  from 
all  quarter,  nntU  they  numbered  not 
l^s  than  25,000,  with  13  guns. 
Col.  Mulligan's  position,  naturally 


strong,  included  a  large  coUege  and 
ita  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of  at 
least  fitleen  acres,  and  had  been 
hastily  but  effectively  fortified  by 
earthworks,  which  were  somewhat 
strengthened  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  An  industrious 
cannonade  was  opened  from  four 
different  points  on  the  beleaguered 
UnionistB,  but  with  Httle  effect.  Some 
outer  works  were  taken,  and  some 
Rebel  sharpshooters  took  possession 
of  a  dwelling  which  overlooked 
our  intrenchments,  but  were  readily 
driven   out  by  an  intrepid  charge, 

"  A  young  dty  of  Ave  or  siTthouaand  idhabit- 
an1,e,  the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Miasowi,  210  miles 
■weat  of  St.  Louis,  and  50  or  60  from  the  near- 


"Ho  general,  determined  : 
made — Gren.  Price  not  earing  to  rush 
his  raw  levies  upon  suletantial  breast- 
works, and  evidently  perceiving  that 
the  garrison  must  soon  be  forced  to 
surrender. 

Gen.  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
apprised,  on  the  13th,  of  Mulligan's 
arrival  at  Lexington;  and  another 
dispatch  on  the  same  day  informed 
him  that  Price  was  reported  near 
Warrensburg  with  5,000  to  15,000 
men ;  also  tliat  Gen,  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
commanding,  at  Jefferson  City,  a  dis- 
trict which  included  Lexington,  was 

est  point  on  the  North  Missouri  RailroHd,  or  on 
tlmt  poi-tion  of  the  Pacific  Eoad  yet  completed. 
The  river  waa  then  at  so  low  a  stage  as  to  be 
n  ayigable  only  by  boats  of  an  inferior  class. 
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giving  vigilant  attention  to  Price's 
movements.  That  same  day  brought, 
by  telegraph,  pressing  demands  for 
more  troops  from  Gen,  Grant,  com- 
manding at  Cairo;  and  the  next — 
tHe  lith — brought  peremptory  orders 
from  Gen.  Scott  to  "send  5,000  well- 
armed  infantry  to  "Washington  -with- 
ont  a  moment's  delay."  Gen.  liohert 
Andei-son,  commanding  in  Kentucky, 
was  also  calling  nrgently  on  Gen. 
Fremont,  his  immediate  superior,  for 
reenforcements  to  save  Lonisville, 
then  threatened  by  the  Rebels,  who 
were  rapidly  '  annexing'  Kentucky. 
Gen,  Fremont  had  at  that  time  scat- 
tered over  his  entire  department,  and 
confronted  at  nearly  every  point  by 
formidable  and  often  superior  num- 
bers of  Eebels,  a  total  of  55,693  men ; 
whereof  over  11,000  occupied'  Fort 
Holt  and  Padueah,  Ky.,  warding  off 
the  menaced  advance  of  the  Rebels 
in  force  on  Cairo  and  St.  Louis ;  some 
10,000  more  held  Cairo  and  import- 
ant points  in  its  vicinity ;  while  Gen. 
Pope,  in  !N'orth  Missouri,  had  5,500 ; 
Gen.  Davis,  at  Jefferson  City,  9,600, 
and  there  were  4,700  at  Rolla,  and 
3,000  at  Ironton ;  leaving  less  than 
7,000  at  St.  Louis.  Gen.  Lane,  on 
the  frontier  of  Kansas,  had  2,200 ; 
and  these,  witli  a  good  part  of  Pope's 
command  under  Gen.  Sturgis,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Davis's  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  were  disposable  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lexington,  toward  which  point 
they  were  directed  and  expected  to 
move  so  rapidly  as  possible.  On  tlie 
13th,  two  regiments  were  ordered 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
two  others  from  that  point  to  Lexing- 
ton. Fremont,  pressed  on  every  side, 
thus  responded  by  telegraph,  on  the 
15th,  to  the  requisition  upon  him  for 
five  regiments  for  "Washington  City : 


"Reliable  information  from  the  vicinity 
of  Price's  column  shows  his  present  force  to 
be  11,000  at  Warrensburg  and  4,000  at 
GecirgetowB,  witli  pickets  extending  toward 
Syracuae,  Green  is  maliing  for  BooneviSie, 
with  aprobableforoeofSjOOO.  Withdrawal 
of  force  from  this  part  of  Ifissonri  risks 
tlie  State;  from  Padueah,  loses  Western 
Kentnoliy,  As  the  best,  Ihave  ordered  two 
I'egiments  from  this  city,  two  from  Ken- 
tuclcy,  and  will  malie  up  the  remainder  from 
the  new  force  being  raised  by  the  G-overnor 
of  liljnois." 

The  Rebels  of  north-eastern  Mis- 
somi— reported  at  4,500 — ^led  by  Cols. 
Boyd  and  Patton,  marched  from  St, 
Joseph,  on  the  12th,  toward  Lexing- 
ton, where  they  doubtless  had  been 
advised  that  thej  would  find  Price 
on  their  arrival.  Two  parties  of 
Unionists  started  in  purauit  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  Iforth  Missouri 
Railroad,  du-ected  to  form  a  junction 
at  Liberty,  Clay  county.  Lieut.  Col. 
Scott,  of  the  Iowa  3d,  reached  that 
point  at  7  a.  m.,  on  the  17th,  and,  not 
meeting  there  the  expected  coopera^ 
ting  force  from  Cameron,  under  Col. 
Smith,  pushed  on  to  Blue  Mills  Land- 
ing, on  the  Missouri,  where  he  at- 
tacked the  Rebels— now  commanded 
by  Gen.  David  R.  Atchison — and 
was  promptly  and  thoroughly  routed. 
Col.  Smith,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
rains  and  bad  roads,  reached  Liberty 
by  dark,  and  there  met  Scott's  beaten 
mid  demoralized  regiment.  They 
now  moved  together  to  the  Landing 
(on  the  18th);  but  found  that  the  Re- 
bels had  all  crossed  the  river  and 
pushed  on  to  Lexington,  thirty  miles 
distant.  Smitli  tliereupon  returned 
to  St.  Joseph ;  and  Gen.  Stui^s, 
who  was  advancing  by  another  route 
to  the  relief  of  Lexington,  being  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  Rebel  force 
under  Gen.  Parsons,  likewise  retreat- 
ed northward,  with  the  I(«s  (Pollard 
aays)  of  all  his  tents  and  camp  ec^uip- 
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age.  Gen.  Pope  had  telegraphed 
Gen.  Fremont,  on  the  16th,  from 
Pahnyra,  aa  follows : 

"  The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington  will  be 
there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [ISiJi],  and 
contast  of  two  fnll  r^raeats  of  infantry, 
fonr  pieces  of  artillery,  and  150  irregular 
horse.  These,  with  the  two  Ohio  regiments, 
wlileli  will  reach  there  on  Thursday  [19th], 
will  malte  ft  reenforoement  of  4,000  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery." 

Unhappily,  all  these  calculations 
proved  futile.  Il^opart  of  Gen.  Pope's 
4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery 
reached  the  beleaguered  and  sorely 
pressed  Mulligan  ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
reentbrcements  ordered  to  his  support 
from  all  qnarters.  On  the  17th,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  river  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  deprived  of  water — 
save  such  as  was  poured  upon  him 
from  the  skies,  which  his  unsheltered 
soldiers  caught  in  their  blankets,  and 
then  wrung  out  into  camp-dishes,  to 
_e  their  thirst.  The  ferry-boats 
!  likewise  seized  by  the  Eebels, 
to  prevent  his  escaping,  as  well  as  to 


preclude  the  receipt  of  reenforee- 
ments.  Eations  became  short;  and 
the  Missouri  Home  Guard,  who  con- 
stituted a  good  part  of  our  forces, 
were  early  dispirited,  refused  to  fight, 
and  clamored  tor  a  siwrender.  Our 
artillery  had  very  little  and  very  bad 
ammimition ;  while  the  HHnois  cav- 
alry, composing  a  sixth  of  our  forces, 
had  only  their  pistols  to  fight  with. 
Great  numbers  of  the  horees  that  had 
been  brought  within  our  intrench- 
ments  had  been  killed  by  the  Bebel 
cannon,  creating  a  stench  which. was 
Bcarcely  tolerable.  The  Rebels  made 
four  charges  without  success;  but 
finally,  at  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  the  30th, 
they  pushed  up  a  movable  breast- 
work of  hemp-bales,  two  deep,  along 
a  line  of  forty  yards  in  length,  to 
within  ten  rods  of  onv  works.  Maj. 
Beckwith,  of  the  Home  Guards^Sth 
Mi^ouri,  whose  Colonel  (White)  had 
been  killed  during  that  day's  fighting 
— ^raised  a  white  flag,  and  the  defense 
was  over.'"    The  Kebels  ce^ed  firing ; 


"  Col.  Mulligaa,  in  hiB  official  account  of  the 
Biege,  says: 

"  At  9  A.  M,,  of  the  18th,  the  dnim3  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  tenible  struggle  commenced.  The 
enemy's  force  had  been,  increased  te  28,000  men 
and  13  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came  on  as  one 
darl;,  moving  mass;  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  as 
far  aa  the  eye  could  reach — men,  men,  men  were 
visible.  They  planted  two  batl^ries  in  front, 
one  on  the  left,  one  on  the  r^bt,  and  one  in.  the 
rear,  and  opened  with  &  terrible  Are,  which  was 
answered  with  the  utmost  hcavery  and  deter- 
'  *oii.  Our  spies  had  informed  us  that  the 
3  intended  to  mate  one  grand  rout,  and 
n  the  trenches  of  Lexington.  The  bat- 
iaed  at  9  o'doelr ;  and  for  three  days 
mey  never  ceased  to  pour  deadly  sliot  upon  us. 
About  noon,  Che  hospital  was  talcen.  It  waa 
situated  on  the  left,  outside  of  the  intrenohmentB. 
I  had  taken  for  granted,  never  thought  it  naces- 
Bary  to  build  fordficationa  around  the  aiok  man's 
couch.  1  had  thought  Chat,  among  civilized 
nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded  in. 
the  service  of  his  country  would,  at  least,  be 
eacred.  But  I  was  inexperienced,  and  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  Rebels. 
They  heaieged  the  hospital,  took  it,  and  from 
the  balcony  and  roof  their  sliarpahootera  poured 
a  deadly  fire  within         '  '        '         ■        ■'■ 


t>  nedou  I  aplajnandsurgeonand  120  wouuded 
n  on  It  CO  Id  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
po  seiB  u  f  the  enemy.  A  company  of  the 
Mi^  1  [Dutch]  was  ordered  forward  to  re- 

take tl  e  1  oapital.  They  started  oc  their  er- 
anl,but  topped  at  the breastworka,  'goingnot 
o  t,  baca  ise  t  waa  bad  to  go  out,'  A  company 
of  the  Missouri  14th  waa  sent  forward ;  but  it 
also  shrank  from  the  task,  and  refused  lo  move 
outeide  the  intrenchments.  The  Montgomery 
Guard,  Capt  Qleaaon,  of  tlie  Irish  brigade,  wero 
then  brought  out.  The  Captain  admouished 
them  that  the  others  had  failed ;  and,  with  a 
brief  exhortation  to  uphold  the  name  they  bore, 
gave  the  word  to  '  cliarge.'  The  distance  waa 
eight  hundred  yards.  They  started  out  from 
the  intrench  meijts,  first  quick,  then  double-quick, 
then  on  a  run,  then  ftater.  The  enemy  poured 
a  deadly  shower  of  buUets  upon  them ;  bnt  on 
they  wont,  a  wild- line  of  steel,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  eteel,  human  wilL  They  stormed  up 
the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and,  with  irre- 
aiatibie  bravery,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
hurling  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  At  the 
head  of  those  brave  fellows,  pale  as  marble,  but 
not  pale  from  fear,  stood  that  gallant  olficer, 
Capt.  Gleason,  Ho  SMd,  'Dome  on,  my  brave 
boyar  and  in  they  rushed.  But,  when  their 
brave  captain   returned,  It   was  with    a   shot 
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the  Home  Guards  left  the  outer  de- 
fenses and  retired  within  the  line  of 
inner  intrenchmenta,  saying  tliey 
would  fight  no  longer,  and  raising 
the  white  flag  over  the  center  of  our 
works.  Col.  Mulligan,  who  had  been 
twice  wounded  this  day,  called  his 
officers  around  Hm,  and  they  decided 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  surren- 
der. Of  course,  no  terms  could  now 
be  made.  Price  agreed  that  the  pri- 
vates on  our  side  should  be  paroled — ■ 
he  having  none  too  much  food  for  his 
own ;  but  the  officers  must  be  retained 
as  prkoners  of  war,  with  all  arms  and 
equipments. 

The  losses  during  this  fight  were 
probably  much  the  greater  on  the 
side  of  the  Rebels ;  Price,  indeed, 
maltea  them  barely  25  Idlled  and  75 
wounded ;  but  tliis  probably  includes 
only  returns  from  such  portion  of  his 
forces  as  were  regularly  organized 
and  mustered ;  while  nearly  half  his 
men  were  irregulars,  of  whom  no  ac- 
count was  taken.  Our  loss  was  40 
killed  and  120  wounded. 

Gen.  Fremont,  who  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Sturgis  had  al- 
ready reenforced  Mulligan,  and  that 
Lane  and  Pope  had  done  or  would 
do  so  that  day,  enabhng  him  to  hold 
his  position,  directed  Davis  by  tele- 
graph, on  the  18th,  to  push  forward 
5,000  men  to  the  crossing  of  Lamine 
Creek  by  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  Price's  retreat  at 
the  Osage.  Late  on  the  22d,  he  re- 
ceived from  Pope  the  sad  tidings  of 
Mulligan's  surrender ;  and,  on  the 
27th,  he  left  St.  Louis  for  Jeifei^on 
City,  expecting  that  Price  would  try- 
to  maintain  liimself  at  some  point  on 


or  near  the  Missouri,  where  lay  his 
chief  strength. 

But  Price  was  too  crafty  for  this. 
By  good  luck,  as  well  as  good  gene- 
ralship, he  had  struck  us  a  damaging 
blow,  and  was  determined  to  evade 
ils  return.  On  the  very  day  tliat 
Fremont  left  St.  Louis,  he  put  his 
force  in  motion  southward  and  south- 
westward.  He,  of  coulee,  made  feints 
of  resuming  the  offensive,  threatening 
the  forces  closing  upon  him  from 
three  sides,  as  if  about  to  precipitate 
his  full  strength  upon  this  or  that 
particular  foe,  which,  with  his  im- 
mense superiority  in  cavalry,  was  not 
a  difficult  ieat.  Onr  troops,  of  couree, 
fell  back  or  advanced  .  cautiously ; 
and,  meantime,  his  infantry  and  ar-  ■ 
tillery  were  making  the  best  po£«ible 
time  southward.  Pollard  says  he 
in  two  days  crossed  the  Osage  with 
15,000  men  in  two  common  fiat- 
boats,  and  that  Fremont  was  fifteen 
days  in  building  pontoon  bridges,  and 
crossing  after  him.  This  is  untrue ; 
but  a  General  who  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  the  country  he  traversed, 
moving  but  few  and  light  guns,  with 
very  little  ammunition,  and  who  was 
careful  to  destroy  whatever  means  of 
transit  he  no  longer  wished  to  use, 
breaking  down  bridges  and  burning 
boats,  could  easily  outstrip  his  more 
heavily  laden  pui^uer. 

Price  continued  his  flight  to  Neo- 
sho, in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
State,  where  he  found  McCulloch, 
with  5,000  Arkansas  Confederates; 
and  where  Jackson  assembled  the 
fag-end  of  his  old  Legislature,  and 
had  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  for- 
mally passed  by  it — a  most  super- 


through  the  cheek  and  anothar  through  the  an 
and  with  but  fifty  of  the  eighty  he  had  L 
forth.     The  hospital  was  in  ti   ' 


This  charge  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ar 
redilesa  in  all  history,  and  to  Capt.  Gleasou  b 
longs  the  glory." 
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flnona  ceremony,  since  Missouri  had 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Con- 
fedei-acy,  on  his  own  apphcation,  and 
he  had  exactly  as  good  a  right  to  take 
her  out  of  the  Union  as  his  Legislative 
remnant"  had— that  is,  none  at  all. 
Price,  though  powder  was  none  too 
abundant  with  him,  wasted  one  hun- 
dred good  cannon- charges  in  honor 
of  this  ridiculous  performance.  After 
stopping  ten  days  at  Neoslio,  Price, 
finding  that  Fremont  was  in  pursuit, 
jetreated  to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme 
soutli-west  corner  of  the  State ;  and, 
dreading  to  be  pressed  farther,  be- 
cause many  of  his  Misaourians  had 
enlisted  expre^ly  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  State,  and  would  naturally 
object  to  following  hiih  into  another, 
had  decided  (saya  Pollard)  not  to 
abandon  Missouri  without  a  battle. 

Gen.  Fremont  pushed  westward 
from  Jefferson  City,  some  thirty 
miles,  to  Tipton,  then  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  Paih'oad, 
nearly  due  south  of  Booneville,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  organizing  and 
equipping  his  green  army,  preparatory 
to  a  pursuit  of  Jackson  and  Price, 
who,  it  was  reasonably  supposed, 
would  not  surrender  their  State  with- 
out a  battle ;  and  we  had,  by  this 
time,  had ,  quite  enough  of  fighting 
without  due  concentration  and  pre- 
paration on  our  side.  Here  he  was 
visited,  Oct.  13th,  by  Gen,  Cameron, 
'  of  War,  accompanied  by 


Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas  and  suite,  who 
came  away  discouraged  and  di^atis- 
fled.  The  heavy  Autmnn  rains  had 
set  in  some  days  before,  and  turned 
the  ricli  soil  of  the  prahies  into  a  deep, 
adhesive  mire,  wherein  the  wheels  of 
ai'tillery  and  other  heavily  laden  car- 
riages sunk  to  the  hubs,  rendering 
the  movement  of  cannon,  munitions, 
and  provisions,  exceedingly  slow  and 
difficult.  Fremont's  army — by  this 
time  swelled  to  30,000  men,  includ- 
ing 5,000  cavalry  and  86  guns — was 
still  very  inadequately  provided  with 
transportation  for  half  its  numbere. 
Meantime,  his  order  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  Bebels  had  excited  a  furi- 
ous and  powerful  opposition,  result- 
ing in  a  deafening  clamor  for  his  re- 
moval, which  was  urgently  pressed 
on  the  President,  it  was  nnderetood, 
by  the  two  members  of  his  Cabinet 
best  entitled  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  affairs  in  Missouri,  Gen.  Cameron 
carried  an  order  relieving  him  from 
command,  which  he  was  instructed 
to  present  or  withhold,  at  his  discre- 
tion. Ho  did  not  present  it,  but 
brought  away  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion, wliich  was  embodied  and  em- 
phasized in  Adjt.  Gen.  Thomas's  re- 
port. Those  who  accompanied  Gens. 
Cameron  and  Thomas  on  this  visit, 
and  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  them  throughout,  reported,  on 
their  return,  that  Fremont's  campaign 
was  a  failure — that  he  could  never 


"  Mr.  Isaao  N.  Shambaugh,  a,  rapreaectative 
of  De  Ealb  county  iii  thia  Legislature,  and  a  fol- 
lower hitherto  of  Jackson,  in  an  aiJdress  to  his 
conatituentB  dated  January  31,  1S62,  says: 

"  It  is  doubtlBBs  known  to  most  of  you  that 
tliB  House  of  Representatiyes  of  our  State  con- 
siats  of  133  members,  aud  the  Senate  of  33  mem- 
bers, and  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  quorum 
congtitiitionally  competent  b>  the  tranBaetion  of 
auy  business,  there  must'  be  present  at  least  67 
Bembers  of  the  Uouse  and.  IT  members  of  the 


Senate.  Instead  of  this,  there  were  present  at 
the  October  session  referred  to  [at  Feoeho]  but 
35  members  of  the  Houae  of  EepresantatiYes  and 
10  members  of  the  Senate.  A  few  days  after- 
ward, when  we  liad  adjourned  to  Cassville,  one 
addil^onal  Senator  and  five  additional  Represent- 
atives niade  their  appearance ;  aud,  these  being 
all  that  were  at  any  time  present,  it  need.'  scarce- 
ly be  added  that  all  the  pretended  legislation  at 
either  place  waa  a  fraud,  not  only  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Slots,  but  upon  the  Goyernment  of  the 
Oonfedei-ais  States,  as  well  as  the  United  States." 
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get  hia  army  aeroaa  the  Osage— cer- 
tainly not  to  Springfield ;  and  tbat 
southern  Missouri  was  virtually  given 
over  to  Bebel  possesion. 

These  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
destined  to  be  signally  dispelled. 
Gen.  Fi'emont  moved  southward  im- 
mediately thereafter,  reaching  War- 
saw on  tiie  17th.  Thither  Sigel  had 
preceded  him.  Five  days  thereafter, 
the  bridging  of  the  Osage  had  been 
completed,  and  the  army,  as  it  crossed, 
pressed  rapidly  forward. 

'Meantime,  on  the  21st,  a  spirited 
fight  had  occurred  at  Predericitown, 
in.  the  eonth-east,  wLich.  eeetion  had 
hitherto  been  oven'un  almost  at  will 
by  Eebel  bands  directed  by  Jeff. 
Thompson,  one  of  Jackson's  briga- 
diers, termed  the  "  Swamp  Fox"  by 
his  admirers.  Oapt.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Missouri  (Union)  eavalry,having  been 
ordered  thither  on  a  reeonnoissanee 
from  Pilot  Knob,  on  the  north-east, 
engaged  and  occupied  Thompson 
while  Gen,  Grant,  commanding  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  ou  the  Mississippi, 
gent  a  superior  force,  under  Col. 
Phimmer,  to  strike  him  from  the 
east.  Meantime,  Col.  Carlile,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry, 
moved  up  from  Pilot  Knob  to  sup- 
port Hawkins.  When  all  these  ad- 
vanced, the  disparity  in  numbers 
was  80  great  as  to  preclude  a  serious 
contest ;  so  that  Thompson,  though 
strongly  posted,  was  overpowered, 
and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
strained to  fly,  leaving  60  dead  be- 
hind him,  including  Col.  Lowe,  his 
second  in  command.  Thompson  was 
hotly  pursued  for  twenty  miles,  and 
his  banditti  thoroiighly  demoralized 
and  broken  up. 

The  advance  of  Gen.  Fi'emont's 
army  was  preceded  by  a  squadron  of 


'  Prairie  Scouts,'  led  by  Maj.  Frank 
J.  White,  who  had  recently  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  forced  march, 
of  sixty  miles  on  Lexington,  which 
he  captured  without  loss  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  taking  60  or  70  pris- 
oners, considerable  property,  and  re- 
leasing a  number  of  Unionists  cap- 
tured with  Mulligan,  including  two 
colonels.  Lexington  and  its  vicinity 
being  strongly  Eebel,  Maj,  White 
abandoned  it  on  the  17th,  and  moved 
southerly  by  Warrensbuj'g  and  War- 
saw to  the  front,  which  they  struck 
at  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  fiily-one 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  Still 
pushing  ahead,  Maj,  Wliite  was 
joined,  on  the  24th,  by  Maj,  Zago- 
iiji,  of  the  'Fremont  Body-Guard,' 
who  assumed  command,  and,  march- 
ing aU  night,  resolved  to  surprise  and 
capture  Springfield  next  day.  Maj. 
White,  being  veiy  ill,  was  left  at  a 
fai-m-house  to  recover ;  but  in  &  few 
hours  started  in  a  wagon,  with  a 
guard  of  six  men,  to  overtake  his 
command,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
a  Rebel  camp  a  prisoner,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  a^assination.  He 
had  moved  on  the  direct  road  to 
Springfield,  while  Zagonyi  had  made 
a  detour  of  twelve  miles  to  the  right, 
hoping  thus  to  surprise  the  enemy  in 
Springfield,  who,  he  was  advised, 
were  fully  3,000  strong. 

The  two  commands  combined  num- 
bered hardly  300  sabers,  when,  on 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  Springfield, 
they  found  1,200  infantry  and  400 
cavalry  well  posted  on  the  crown  of 
a  hill,  prepared  tor  and  awaiting 
them,  Zagonyi  did  not  quail.  To 
his  officei^  he  said :  "  Follow  me,  and 
do  like  me !"  to  his  soldiers — 

"  Ooiiii'iiflGS,  tlie  horn- of  dmigerhas  come: 
your  first  battle  is  before  you.     The  enemy 
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Kot  a  man  stepped  from  the  ranks. 
He  then  added : 

"  I  wffl  iead  yon.  Let  the  watchword  be, 
'  The  Union  and  Fremont  P  Draw  eabers  I 
By  the  right  flank— c[iiiok  trot — march/'" 

"With  a  ringing  shout,  the  thin  bat- 
talion dashed  eagerly  forward, 

A  miry  brook,  a  etout  rail-fenee,  a 
narrow  lane,  vnth.  sharpshooters  judi- 
ciously posted  behind  fences  and  trees 
— such  were  tlie  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  getting  at  the  enemy. 
A  fence  must  be  taken  down,  the 
lane  traversed,  the  sharjssbooters  de- 
fied, before  a  blow  could  be  stnick. 
All  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
when  that  moment  had  passed,  seven- 
ty ofc  their  number  were  stretched 
dead  or  writhing  on  the  ground. 
Maj.  Dorsheimer,  an  Aid  to  Fre- 
mont, who  came  up  soon  after,  thus 
describes  the  close  of  the  fight : 

"  The  remnant  of  the  Gaard  are  now  in  the 
field  nnder  the  hill;  isnd,  from  the  shape  of 
the  ground,  the  Eebel  fire  sweeps  with  the 
roarof  a  whirlwind  over  their teada.  Aline 
of  fira  upon  the  snramit  marks  the  position 
of  tlie  Rebel  inflmtry ;  while  nearer,  and  oa 
the  top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right, 
stand  their  horae.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
guardsman  has  struck  a  blow,  but  blue  coats 
and  bay  horses  lie  thick  along  the  bloody 
lane.  TJieir  time  has  come.  Lieut.  May- 
thenyi,  with  80  men,  is  ordered  to  attacii; 
the  oftvaliT.  With,  sabers  flashing  over  tlieir 
heads,  the  little  band  of  heroes  spring  to- 
ward their  tremendous  foe.  Eight  upon  the 
ceatec  they  charge.  The  dense  mass  opens, 
the  blne-eoats  force  their  way  in,  and  the 
■whole  Eebel  squadron  scatter  in  disgracefol 
flight  through  the  oomflelds  in  the  i-enr.  The 
boya  follow  them,  sabering  the  fugitives. 
Days  afterward,  tlie  enemy's  horse  lay  thick 
among  the  snout  corn. 

"Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  Uay- 
thenyi  disappears  in  the  eloud  of  Eebel  cav- 
alry; then  his  voice  rises  tlirough  the  air. 
'In  open  order — chaise!'  The  line  opens 
out  to  give  play  to  their  sword-arm.  Steeds 
respond  to  the  ardor  of  their  riders;  and, 


quick  as  thoi\ght,  with  thrilling  cheers,  the 
noble  heai'ta  rush  into  the  leaden  torrent 
which  pours  dowa  the  incline.  With  una- 
bated flre,  the  gallant  fellows  press  through. 
The  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The 
foe  do  not  wait  for  them — they  wnser,  break, 
andfiy.  Thegnardsmen  spur  into  the  midst 
of  the  ront,  and  their  fast-falling  swords 
work  a  temble  revenge.  Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods, 
and  continue  a  murderous  fire  from  behind 
trees  and  thickets.  Seven  guard  horses  fall 
upon  a  apace  not  more  than  twenty  foot 
square.  As  his  steed  sinks  under  him,  one 
of  the  officers  is  caught  around  the  shoulders 
by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the 
air  until  he  is  cat  down  by  his  friends.  The 
Eebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  fi-om 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fair- 
ground; some  hurry  intothe  cornfields;  but 
the  8''eatQr  part  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  Bwarra  over  the  fence  into  the  road, 
and  hasten  to  the  Tillage.  The  guardsmen 
tbllow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the 
loudest  row  of  battle  rings  hia  clarion  voice 
— 'Oome  on,  OldKentuokl"  I'm  with  youl' 
and  the  fiashofhisaword-blade  tells  his  men. 
where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  bni'n,  a 
man  steps  fwrn  behind  the  door  and  lowers 
his  rifle;  but,  before  it  has  reached  a  level, 
Zagonyi's  saber-point  descendsupon  hishead, 
and  his  life-blood  leaps  to  the  very  top  of 
the  huge  barn-door. 

"The  conflict  now  rages  through  the  vil- 
lage—in  the  public  square,  and  along  the 
streets.  Up  and  down,  the  Guards  ride  in 
squads  of  three  or  four,  and,  wherever  they 
see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge  upon  and 
scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to  hand.  No  one 
but  has  a  eliare  in  the  fray." 

Zagonj'i  wisely  evacuated  the  town 
at  night-fall,  knowing  that  by  night 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ^Rebels, 
if  they  should  muster  courage  to  re- 
turn and  attack  him.  Of  his  300 
men,  84  were  dead  or  wounded. 

MaJ.  "White,  who  had  escaped  from 
his  captors,  taking  captive  in  turn 
their  leader,  arrived  next  momiug, 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  improvised 
Home  Guards,  to  find  himself '  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed,'  He  had  24 
men,  of  whom  he  stationed  22  as 
pickets  on  the  outskirts,  and  held  the 
in  reserve.     At  noon,  he  re- 


"  Of  tj- 


Guard,  ICO  were  Kcutualdi: 
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ceived  a  Rebel  flag  of  truce,  asking 
permission  to  bury  their  dead ;  which, 
he  said,  nrnst  bo  referred  to  Gen,  Si- 
gel,  from  whom  lie,  the  next  liour, 
forwarded  the  permission  required." 
White  dfew  in  a  part  of  his  pickets, 
stationed  them  between  the  village 
and  tlio  bloody  field  of  yesterday's 
conflict,  and  the  Eebels  quietly  buried 
their  dead.  He  did  not  venture  to 
remain  through  the  night,  but  fell 
back  upon  Sigel,  who  reached  Spring- 
field by  a  forced  march  of  thirty 
miles,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
Asboth  came  up  with  another  divis- 
ion on  the  30th  ;  and  Lane,  with  the 
Kansas  brigade,  was  not  long  behind 
him.  But  Hunter,  McKinstiy,  and 
Pope,  with  their  respective  divisions, 
were  stiU  stnigghng  with  the  badne^ 
of  the  roads  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
back.  Pope  arrived  November  1st, 
having  marched  seventy  miles  in  two 
days ;  and  McKinatry  came  in  jnst 
beiiind  him. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  2d,  a 
messenger  brought  to  Springfield  an 
order  from  Gen.  Scott"  removing 
Tremont  from  his  command,  and  di- 
recting him  to  turn  it  over  to  Gen. 
Hunter,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 
This  was  sad  news  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  equipped  with  such  effort ; 
which  had  driven  the  Eebels  almost 
out  of  Mksouri  without  loss;  and 
which  confidently  expected  to  meet 
and  beat  them  witliin  tlie  State,  and 
to  chase  the  fragments  of  their  army 
through  Little  Kock,  and,  ultimately, 
to  New  Orleans.  Hunter  not  having 
yet  arrived,  and  the  enemy  being  re- 
ported in  force  at  "Wilson's  Creek,  it 
was  determined  in  council  to  march 
out  and  give  him  battle  next  morn- 


ing ;  but  Hunter  came  up  that  night, 
and  the  command  was  turned  over 
to  him  by  Fremont. 

It  does  not  seem  that  their  advices 
of  the  Rebels'  proximity  were  well- 
founded.  Pollard  asserts  that  they 
were  then  at  Pineville,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Springfield ;  hut  adds 
that  Gen.  Price  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  Fremont,  determined 
not  to  abandon  Mi^ouri  without  a 
battle.  It  must  therefore  he  regarded 
as  a  national  misfortune  that  the 
order  superseding  Gen.  Fremont  ar- 
rived at  tins  time  ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
Bible  that  his  army — superior  in  num- 
bers and  in  equipment  to  the  Rebels, 
and  inspired  by  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  its  chief— could  have  been  beateli. 

Gen.  Fremont  departed  for  St. 
Louis  early  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  Body-Guard  as  a  spe- 
cial escort.  That  Guard,  it  is  sad  to 
say,  though  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  composed  of  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, were  mustered  out  of  service, 
by  order  of  Gen.  McClellan,  soon 
afterwai'd. 

That  Gen.  Ffemont — ^placed  in  so 
important  a  command,  and  frantic- 
ally entreated  for  reenforcementa 
from  so  many  sides  at  once— commit- 
ted some  errors  of  judgment,  is  very 
probable.  It  may  be  he  should  have 
divined  earlier  than  he  did  that  Price 
would  not  strike  at  Jefferson  City 
or  Booneville,.  which  he  seemed  to 
threaten,  but  would  take  the  safer 
course  of  swooping  down  on  Lexing- 
ton, BO  much  further  west.  It  may 
be  that  he  should  have  foreseen  that 
the  ferry-boats  at  Lejdngton,  instead 
of  being  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Rebels,  would  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
tlieir  hands  ;  and  tliat  neither  Davis, 

"  Scotf  was  timsolf  retired  the  daj  iJefOM. 
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nor  Popo,  nor  Sigel,  nor  Smith,  nor 
Lane,  would  te  enabled  to  reach  that 
point  in  season  to  save  Mulligan ; 
though  the  series  of  blunders  and 
fatalities  by  wl\ich  all  succor  was 
precluded,  could  not  happen  twice  in 
a  century.  Had  lie  known  that  the 
Eebels  would  not  attack  Louisville, 
nor  Cairo,  nor  make  a  demonstration, 
by  way  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  St. 
Louis,  backed  by  an  insurrection  in 
that  city,  he  might  have  stripped  that 
vital  point  of  troops,  and  rushed 
everything  to  the  relief  of  Mulligan. 
He  certainly  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Pope's  promise  to  pTish  4,000 
men  to  Lexington  by  the  18th  or 
19th  would  be  fulfilled;  and  that 
these,  with  the  forces  of  Stiu'gis  and 
Smith,  and  those  that  Davis  might 
have  sent  at  any  time  after  he  had 
learned  that  the  Rebels  were  concen- 
trating on  Lexington,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. Had  even  the  imperative 
call  for  five  regiments  to  be  dis- 
patched to  "Washington  been  for- 
bome,"-it  is  probable  that  Mulligan 
would  have  been  saved. 

But  none  of  his  errora,  if  errors 
they  were,  can  compare  in  mi^itude 
with  that  which  dictated  a  second 
abandonment  of  Springfield  and  re- 
treat to  Eolla  by  our  army,  five  days 
after  Hunter  had  assumed  command. 
No  doubt,  this  was  ordered  from 
Wj^hington ;  hut  that  order  was 
most  mistaken  and  disastrous.  "We 
had  already  once  abandoned  south- 
western Missouri;  and,  even  then, 
Lyon  had  wisely  and  nobly  decided 
that  it  were  better  to  risk  a  probable 
defeat  than  to  give  up  a  Union- 
loving  people  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  without  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  save  tjjcm.     But  now 


there  was  no  such  exigency.  We 
were  too  strong  to  be  beaten ;  and 
might  have  routed  Price  near  Pine- 
ville,  chasing  the  wreck  of  his  array 
into  Arkansas,  thus  insuring  a  disper- 
sion of  large  numbers  of  the  defeat- 
ed Missourians  to  their  hom^ ;  and 
then  5,000  mea,  well  intrenched, 
could  have  held  Springfield  against 
all  gainsayers,  until  the  next  Spring. 
But  our  second  retreat,  so  cleai'ly  wan- 
ton and  unnecessary,  disheartened  the  , 
Unionists  and  elated  the  Secessionists 
of  all  southern  Missouri.  It  made 
our  predominance  in  any  part  of  that 
State  appear  exotic  and  casual,  not 
natural  and  permanent.  It  revived 
all  the  elements  of  turbulence,  an- 
archy, and  I'apine,  which  the  uncon- 
tested ascendency  of  our  cause,  under 
Fremont,  had  temporarily  stilled. 
The  Seee^ion  strongholds  along  and 
even  above  the  Missouri  river  were 
galvanized  into  fresh  activity  in  guer- 
rilla outrages  and  murders,  by  the 
unexpected  tidings  that  we  had 
abandoned  southern  Mi^ouri  without 
a  blow,  and  were  sneaking  back  to 
our  fastnesses  along  the  lines  of  com- 
pleted railroads,  and  vifithin  striking 
distance  of  St.  Louis, 

Gen.  Henry  "W.Halleck  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Missouri  de- 
partment,Novemberl2th.  Botmean- 
time.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  com- 
mand at  Cairo,  had  made  a  spirited 
demonstration  on  the  little  steamboat 
landing  known  as  Belmont,  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
posite Columbus,  Ky.  Columbus  was 
then  the  head-quartere  of  the  Seces- 
sion force  observing  and  threatening 
Cairo,  while  the  Pebelliou,  protected 
by   similar  demonstrations   of  Cou- 


"  Tliis  ordei',  wlien  pavtialiy  eseeateil,  wus  witMrawn,  but  too  late  for  tlio  emoi^enoj-. 
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federate  strength  at  different  points 
tliroughout  the  State,  was  greedily 
absorbing  and  annexing  Kentucky, 
without  encountering  any  forcible 
opposition  from  her  '  loyal '  authori- 
ties. Kequeating  Gen.  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Union  garrison  at  Pa- 
ducah,  to  mate  a  feint  of  attacking 
Columbus  from  the  north-east,  Gen. 
Grant,  sending  a  small  force  of  his 
own  doAvn  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
gi-eat  river  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus,  embarked  (Nov. 
6tb)  2,850  men, mainly  lilinoisans,  up- 
on four  steamboats,  convoyed  by  the 
gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Island 
No,  1,  eleven  miles  above  Columbns, 
■where  they  remained  until  7  a.  m.  of 
the  Tth,  when  they  proceeded  to 
Hunter's  Point,  some  two  to  three 
miles  above  the  ferry  connecting 
Columbus  with  Belmont,  where  the 
whole  array  was  debai'ked  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  to  overwhelm  the  some- 
what inferior  force  of  liebels  en- 
camped at  Belmont.  This  move- 
ment was  rather  annoyed  than 
checked  by  a  small  Bebel  detach- 
ment promptly  thrown  forward  to 
impede  its  progress;  but  by  11  o'clock 
our  Kttle  army  was  formed  westward 
of  and  facing  the  Rebel  camp,  which 
was  found  well  protected  by  a  strong 
abatis  nearly  surrounding  it  on  eveiT' 
side  but  that  of  the  river.  Fighting 
their  way  through  this  with  great  gal- 
lantry, though  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
Rebels,  the  TTnionists  reached  and  eai-- 


ried  the  camp,  capturing  several  guns, 
and  driving  the  enemy  completely 
over  the  bluff  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  tents  of  tlio  Rebels 
were  promptly  fired,  and  their  blan- 
kets and  camp  equipage  destroyed 
with  them.  But,  by  this  time,  Maj. 
Gen.  Polk,  commanding  in  Colum- 
bus, had  been  thoroughly  waked  up, 
and,  peiceiving  his  camp  across  the 
river  m  posseosion  of  our  forces,  had 
trained  some  ot  his  heaviest  guns  to 
bear  trom  the  bights  on  that  side  of 


the  river  upon  the  position  of  our  vic- 
torious regiments,  which  was  much 
lower,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to 
their  fire,  which  our  meii  had  no 
means  of  effectively  returning," 
Meantime,  he  had  sent  over  three  ro- 


"*  The  Chicago  Joxnmai  bos  a  letter  from  its 
Cairo  correBponiieiit,  from  which  we  esttact  the 
folbwiog  Bpvrited  aeeount  of  the  batUe: 

"  The  design  was  (o  reach  Belmont  jimt  before 
dayligM;  but,  owing  to  imavoidable  delays  in 
was   8  o'clock  isoforo  the   fleet 


reached  Lucaa  Bend,  the  point  fiied  upon  for 
debarkation.  This  is  about  three  miles  norlh  of 
Columbus,  Ky.,  on  the  Missouri  side. 

'■  The  enemy  were  encamped  on  flio  high, 
ground  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  and 
a  lialf  miles  from  the  landing.  Prom  their  poPi- 
ti(m,  they  could  easiiy  see  our  landing,  and  had 
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gimenta,  under  Gen.  Pillow,  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  his  routed  and 
sorely  pressed  fugitives  ;  wMlo  tlireo 
others,  under  Gon.  Cheatham,  had 
been  landed  between  our  soldiers  and 
their  boats,  with  intent  to  cut  off  then- 
retreat  ;  and,  finally,  as  his  fears  of  a 
direct  attack  on  Columbus  were  dis- 
pelled, Polk  himself  crossed  over 
witli  two  additional  regiments,  mak- 
ing eight  in  all,  or  not  less  than  5,000 
men,  who  were  sent  a&  reenforce- 
ments  to  the  three  regiments,  under 


Col.  Tappan,  who  originally  held  the 
place.  Of  course,  our  exhausted  and 
largely  outnumbered  soldiers  could 
do  nothing  better  than  to  cut  their 
way  through  tlie  fresh  troops  obstruct- 
ing their  return  to  their  boats,  which 
they  did  with  great  gallantry  and 
success,  bringing  off  all  their  own 
guns,  with  the  two  best  of  those  they 
had  captured  from  the  KebelSj  and 
gaining  their  boats  about  S  p.  m.,  with 
a  loss  of  two  cai^ons,  some  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage,  and  of  about  400 


ample  time  to  dispose  of  tlieir  forces  to  receive 
ua,  wiich  they  did  with  all  dispatch.  They  also 
Bent  a  detachmeDt  of  Ught  artiUery  and  iDfs,aCry 
out  to  retard  our  march,  and  anEoy  iia  as  mudi 
ea  possible. 

"A  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  once  on  the 
levoB,  Col,  I'ouke  taking  command  of  the  center, 
Col.  Buford  of  the  right,  and  Col.  Logan  of  tlie 
left. 

"The  advance  from  tie  river  bank  to  the 
Bebel  encampment  was  a  running  fight  the  en- 
tire distance,  the  Hebeta  firing  aud  fidlin^  Ijacic 
all  the  way;  while  our  troops  gallanUy  received 
their  fire  without  fliDching,  and  bravely  held  on 
their  coarse,  regardless  of  the  missiles  of  death 
that  were  flying  thick  and  fast  about  them.  The 
way  waa  of  the  moat  indifferent  character,  lying 
through  woods  with  thick  underbrush,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  path  or  a  rough  country  road. 

"The  three  diviaiona  kept  within  close  dia- 
tajice  of  each  other,  pressing  over  all  obstaclea 
and  oyereomlng  all  opposition ;  each  striving  for 
the  honor  of  being  Erst  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  honor  fell  to  the  right  division,  led  by  Col 
Buford.     It  was  tlie  gallaot  2'Ith  II  n  h 

with  deafening  cheers,  first  waved  the        s  a 
Stripes  iu  the  wiciat  of  the  Rebels  cmpmg 
ground. 

"  The  scene  was  a  terribly  exciting  ne — m  is 
ketry  and  caunou  dealing  death  and  u  on 
on  all  sides ;  men  grappling  with  men  n  a  f  a 
fu!  death-struggle;  column  after  column 
eagerly  up,  ambitious  to  obtain  a  post  of  danger ; 
officers  riding  hither  and  tbilher  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fi^t,  ui^ng  their  men  on,  and  encour^ng 
them  to  greater  exertions  \  regiments  charging 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  ■with  frightful  yella 
«id  shouts,  nyre  effective,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
eara  of  the  enemy,  than  a  thousand  rifle-balls — 
asd,  in  the  midst  of  all,  is  heard  one  loi^,  loud, 
continuous  round  of  dieering  as  the  Slar-Spangled 
Banner  is  unfurled  in  the  face  of  ti  f  nd 
defiantly  supplants  the  mongrel  coIo  h  h  d. 
but  a  moment  before,  designated  th  p 
.Eebe!  ground. 

"  The  22d  boys  have  the  honor  of  havi  g 
lanced  and  captured  a  battery  of  tw        p   ee 
which  had  been  deaUng  deatructiou  w  h  n    ked 
Bueeesa.     The  30th  had  been  badly         up  by 


this  battery,  and  were  strakiing  every  nerve  to 
capture  it.  They  e.tpreas  considerable  disap- 
pointeuent  that  the  prise  traa  snatched  from 
tliem.  They  turned  away  in  search  of  uew  lau- 
rels ;  and,  in  ohargli^  into  the  very  midst  of  Che 
camp,  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  where 
they  were  again  siifffering  terribly,  though  main- 
taining their  ground  unflinchingly,  when  the  Slst 
came  to  their  assistance. 

"An  impetuous  and  irresistible   charge  t 


then  made,  that  drove  the  1 
tiona,  and  left  th   fl  11 
ral  forces.     The  R  bel 
with  all  their      ppl 
etc.,  -were  totally  d    t 
"The  discove 


n  ill   direo- 


f    h 
1  1   tt 


the  u 


a  a,  portion  U. 


"  Just  at  this  juncture,  the  report  was  brought 
to  Gen.  Grant,  by  Lieut.  Piltman,  of  the  311th 
Illinois,  who  had,  with  his  company  (F),  been  on 
s  ting  duty,  that  heavy  reenforcemeata  were 
com  ng  up  to  the  Rebels  from  the  opposite  side 
o  he  river. ,  Indeed,  the  report  was  also  made 
ha  he  enemy  were  pouring  over  the  river  in 
m  use  numbers,  and  the  danger  was  imminent 
ha  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  The  order  to 
f     back  to  the  boats  waa  therefore  given,  but 


Tlie  way  was  idready  filled  with  Rebel 
troops ;  and,  as  we  had  fought  our  way  up  to  the 
encampment,  so  we  were  oWiged  to  fight  back  to 
our  boats,  and  against  desperate  odds.  But  the 
men  were  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  fought  liko 
veterans,  giving  ample  evidence  of  their  deter- 
mination. Every  regiment  of  Federal  troopa 
suffered  more  or  less  severely  in  their  return 
march;  but  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
R  b  Is  suffered  far  greater  losses  than  we. 

Wherever  they  made  a  stand,  we  pnt  them  to 
fl  gh  ;  and,  although  wa  lost  many  brave  men, 
h  r  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  we 
m  d  at  least  two  of  their  men  bite  the  dust  for 
one  that  fell  from  our  ranks.  Our  rcgi- 
m  s  ail  reached  their  boats,  thougli  with  con- 
da  ably  thinned  ranks." 
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killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners." 
Col.  Dougherty,  of  the  22d  Elinois, 
was  severely  ■wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Col.  Lanman,  of  the  7th  Iowa, 
and  Maj.  McChirken,  of  the  30th  Il- 
linois, were  also  badly  wounded 
wMIg  among  the  killed  were  Lieut. 
Col.  Wentz,  of  the  7th  Iowa,  Captt 
Brolaski,  Markle,  and  Lieut.  Dongli- 
erty.  Gens,  Grant  and  MeClemand, 
who  evinced  the  most  reckless  bra^ 
very  throughout,  each  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  The  22d  Illinois 
lost  23  killed  and  74  wounded,  in- 
cluding Oapts,  Challenor  and  Abbott, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  7tli 
Iowa  lost  26  killed  and  80  wounded, 
including  nearly  all  its  iield  officer'^  " 
The  entire  Itehel  loss"'  wa'^  trom  600 
to  1,000 ;  among  them,  CoL  John  V 


Wright,"  of  the  13th  Tennessee,  and 
Maj.  Butler,  of  the  llth  Louisiana, 
killed. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Kebel 
loss  in  this  action  was  the  greater ; 
yet,  for  lack  of  proper  combinations, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that,  of  the 
10,000  men  we  might  and  should 
have  had  in  the  action,  less  than 
4,000  were  actually  present,  the  pres- 
tige of  victory  inured  to  the  Rebels, 
who  chased  our  weary  men  to  their 
boats,  and  fired  at  them,  aa  they, 
having  cnt  their  cables  in  their  haste, 
steamed  up  the  river.  When  our 
gunboats,  gaining  a  proper  distance 
from  the  shore,  obtained  the  range 
of  the  exulting  Rebels  on  the  bank, 
the  1  tter  promptly  desisted  and  re- 
tzied 


"Gen,  Grant,  in  Ma  official  report^  d-\,t  d  Ca  ro 
Nov.  12th,  Bays: 

"Our loss  waa  about  84 killed  ISOwoundel — 
many  of  them  Blightly — and  ibo  t  ^n  equ  1 
number  Dossing." 

A  letter  preserved  in  The  B  heSnon  Re  r! 
^ted  Camp  McCiernand,  Cairo,  Nov  bth  says 

"  The  Momphis  returned  at  m  du  j,]  t,  Tl  e 
expedition  that  went  down  npon  her  w  th  fl  JjH 
oCtroee  report  the  whole  number  f  u  load 
found  and  buried  by  them  upon  the  battle  field 
at  S5.  This  includes  alL  The  Rebels  atknowl 
edge  their  loss  to  be  350  killed. 

A  private  in  Taylor's  battery  wr  tea 

"After  we  got  out  into  the  river  and  nrange 
we  opened  with  tliree  of  our  guns  together  w  th 
the  gonboata :  and  the  way  we  dropped  the 
shell  among  them  waa  a  caut  on  Tl  e  firmg 
did  not  cease  till  aiindown." 

This  privatfl  suma  up  the  battle  aa  f  Hows 

"  To  reoapitulaW :  We  had  about  4  0(0  men 
attacked  about  3,000  at  Belmont  anl  irovetl  m 
from  the  field ;  when  they  were  reenforeed  bv 
4,000  from  above  and  S,000  1  slow  together 
■with  cav^y  and  four  batteries  from  Col  mbua 
and  their  heavy  guns  from  the  blufi^  oppos  te 
playing  down  upon  our  men  all  (he  tune  they 
could  look  right  down  on  the  battle  f  om  the 
shore,  where  Pillowwaaaaidtobemconmiand 

Ifie  Memphis  Amlmchs's  (Rebel)  account  of 
the  battle  says : 

"  We  have  91  prisoners  and  over  100  of  the  r 
wounded  in  our  hands." 

*"  Capt.  IVDole'B  official  report  of  the  part  c  pa 
Uaa  of  his  gunhoat^  in  this  affair  states  the  lobs 


of   1   so  gunboats  at  1  killed  and  2  wounded ; 
anl  w  1  regard  to  the  general  result,  says: 

My  opinion  is,  after  careful  inquiry,  as  strag- 
gle -?  a  e  btiil  coming  in,  that  our  loss  of  killed, 
«  0  mded,  and  missing,  wili  amount  to  500  per- 
son ti^ther  with  25  baggage  wagons,  100 
ho  s  ^  1  000  overcoats,  and  1,000  blankets." 

Pollard,  with  unusual  candor,  saya : 
The  hat  of  our  [Rebel]  killed,  wounded,  and 
m  as    g  numbers  632." 

A  Rebel  aecount  of  the  battle  by  an  eye-wit- 
neaa  printed  in  The  Memphis  Appeal,  gives  the. 
ofBc  al  lo's  in  four  r^menta  at  364,  and  says 
the  lo'S  m  the  others  has  not  been  announced ; 
h  t  f  n  the  eanie  ratio,  it  must  have  been  over 
a  thousand.  And  yet  Th^  Memphis  Aiioianche 
bulletin  says: 

Capt  John  Morgan  estimates  the  loaa  of  our 
enb  e  a  mv  at  about  300  killed,  and  leaa  than 
'00  wounded." 

'  CoL  Wright  had  for  some  years  been  a  Demo- 
crat member  of  Congress,  and  an  intimate 
fr  end  as  well  ^  compatriot,  of  Hon,  Phihp  B. 
Foufce  a  Democratic  member  from  Tennessee. 
"W  t  en  thev  parted,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
860  Dl  Wright  said  to  his  friend:  "PhiL,  I 
eipect  ho  nest  time  we  meet,  it  will  be  on  the 
1  at  le  fl  11 "  Sure  enou^,  their  next  meetii^ 
v/TlI  this  bloody  struggle,  where  Wright  fell 
mo  tdlly  wounded,  and  HO  of  liis  men  were  taken 
p  laoners  by  CoL  Fouke's  regiment. 
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On  Sunday,  June  2d,  1861,  while 
tlie  Minnesota,  then  blockading  tlie 
liarbor  of  Charleston,  was  looking 
after  a  snspicioua  vessel  that  was  ob- 
served to  the  southward,  a  little 
Bchooiier  of  some  fifty  tuns,  carrying 
an  ugly-looking  18-pounder  mounted 
on  a  swivel  amidships,  and  manned 
by  twenty-two  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  half  eould  find  room  at 
onoe  under  the  shelter  of  her  deck, 
slipped  out  from  under  the  lee  of  Fort 
Sumter,  by  the  north  channel,  taking 
first  a  northward  course,  so  as  to  allay 
suspicion  on  board  the  blockader,  but 
intending  to  stretch  boldly  across  tho 
Gulf  Stream  to  Great  Abaco,  and  lie 
in  wait  near  the  Hole-in-the-AVall  for 
unarmed  Yankee  merchantmen  traf- 
ficking between  Northern  ports  and 
Cuba. 

She  was  lucky  at  the  outset,  almost 
beyond  her  hopes;  falling  in,  when 
scarcely  a  day  at  sea,  with  the  brig 
•Joseph,  of  Eockland,  Me.,  laden  with 
augai-  from  Cardenas,  Cuba,  for  Phil- 
adelphia. Setting  an  American  flag 
in  her  main  rigging,  to  indicate  her 
■wish  to  speak  the  stranger,  the  priva- 
teer easily  decoyed  the  Joseph  within 
speaking  distance,  when  he  ordered 
her  captain  to  lower  his  boat  and 
come  on  hoard.  This  command  hav- 
ing been  readily  obeyed,  the  mer- 
chantman was  astounded  by  the  in- 
formation, fully  authenticated  by  tlie 
18-pounder  aforesaid,  that  he  was  a 
prize  to  the  nameless  wasp  on  whose 
deck  he  stood,  which  had  unquestion- 
able   authority  from   Mr,   Jeflerson 


Davis  to  capture  all  vessels  belonging 
to  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  plainly  nothing  to  be  said ; 
so  the  Yankee  skipper  said  nothing ; 
but  was  held  a  prisoner  on  board  hia 
captor,  while  a  prize-erew  of  eight 
well-armed  men  was  sent  on  board 
the  Joseph,  directed  to  take  her  with 
her  men  into  Georgetown,  S.  0. 

At  5  F.  M.,  of  that  day,  a  brig  hove 
in  sight ;  and  the  Confederate  srioon- 
er  at  once  made  all  sail  directly 
toward  her,  expecting,  by  the  easy 
capture  of  a  second  richly  laden  mer- 
chantman, to  complete  a  good  day's 
work,  even  for  June.  On  nearing 
her,  however,  he  was  astonished  in 
turn  by  a  show  of  teeth — quite  too 
many  of  them  for  his  one  heavy 
grinder.  Putting  his  craft  instantly 
about,  ho  attempted,  by  sharp  sail- 
ing, to  escape;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  under  the  guns  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  Lieut.  E.  G.  Parrott  com- 
manding, which  at  once  set  all  sail  for 
a  chase,  firing  at  intervals,  as  signals 
that  her  new  acquaintance  was  ex- 
pected to  stop.  The  Savannah — for 
that  word,  displayed  in  raised  letters 
on  the  front  part  of  her  trunk  cabin, 
seemed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have  been, 
her  name — did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend ;  for  she  sent  four  shots  at  the 
Perry,  one  of  which  passed  thTOiigh 
her  rigging.  So  the  chase  continued 
till  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  whon  tho  Perry- 
had  hauled  so  close  to  the  piizzhng 
little  craft  as  to  order  her  by  trum- 
pet to  heave  to,  when  the  schooner 
lowered  all  her  sails,  and  her  officers 
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ran  below.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
two  q^uarter-boatB  of  tlie  Periy  were 
alongside,  and  tlieir  crews  leaped  upon 
the  ilyaway's  deck ;  when  all  remain- 
ing mystery  as  to  lier  character  was 
thoroughly  dispelled.  Her  men  at 
onee  stepped  forward  and  surrendered 
tlieir  side-arms ;  and,  perceiving  there 
was  no  bloodshed,  the  leaders  soon 
emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  did 
likewise.  All  were  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Perry,  and  returned  in 
her  to  Ohai'leston  bar ;  whence  they 
were  dispatched,  on  the  7th,  as  pris- 
oners, in  what  had  heen  their  own 
vessel,  to  M"ow  York,  where  they 
arrived,  in  charge  of  Midshipman 
McCook  and  a  prize  crew,  on  the 
15th,  They  were  arraigned  and  some 
of  them  tried  as  pirates,  but  not  con- 
victed— Mr,  Jefferson  Davis,  by  a 
letter  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
Richmond,  July  6th,  declaring  that 
he  would  retaliate  ononr  prisoners 
in  his  hands  any  treatment  that  might 
be  inflicted  on  them.  !N"o  answer 
was  returned  to  this  letter;  hut 
the  privateer's  crew  were  ultimately, 
exchanged,  like  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

Tlie  Savannah's  rough  experience 


was  repeated,  two  months  later,  by 
the  Petrel,  fonnerly  the  TJ.  S.  revenue 
cutter  Aiken,  bat  turned  over  to 
South  Carolina  by  her  oiEcers  in  the 
infancy  of  Secession.  Kunning  out 
of  Charleston  on  a  cruise,  the  Petrel 
soon  encountered  the  St.  Lawrence, 
gunboat,  and,  mistaking  her  for  a 
merchantman,  fired  at  her  as  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  The  St.  Law- 
rence at  once  returned  the  compli- 
ment with  a  broadside,  sinking  the 
Eebel  craft  off-hand,  with  five  of 
her  crew.  The  residue,  thirty-six  in 
nnmber,  were  sent  to  Port  Mifflin, 
on  the  Delaware,  as  prisoners. 

Gien.  Benj.  F.  Butler  sailed,  Au- 
gust 26, 1861,  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
as  commander  of  a  military  and  na- 
val force  whose  destmation  was  secret. 
It  consisted  of  the  fifty-gun  frigate 
Minnesota,  Wabash,  and  Cumber- 
land, with  four  smaller  national  ves- 
sels and  two  steam  transports,  caiTy- 
ing  800  soldiers,  with  two  tugs  laden 
with  supplies ;  the  INaval  force  under 
the  command  of  Com.  Stringham. 
Arriving  the  second  night  off  the 
entrance  tlirough  Hatteras  Inlet  to 
Pamlico  Sound,  it  was  found  defend- 
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B.  Mesk<>d  Bitleries. 


'1*  of  Fortf  Ilalterai  and  Olarh. 

4  and  6.  Siisiniohonnfi  nnd  Montlwllo,  iluriog  tl 

t.  7.  »ii^  8.  Steamers  Vii~vn<-f.  Uanift  Lone,  ni 
MonliMlio,  pmleotlng  tlia  landing;  uf  troapi 
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ed  by  the  new  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Clark,  mounting  five  and  ten  guns 
respectively,  ■with  five  more  ready  for 
mounting  on  the  more  important 
work;  the  whole  defended  by  TOO 
Confederates,  under  Com.  8.  Barron, 
late  of  the  Federal  Navy ;  the  infan- 
try consisting  of  the  7th  North  Cai-- 
olina,  Col,  Martin. 

The  forte  were  found  far  less  for- 
midable than  they  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
bombardment  was  commenced  at  10 
A.  M.,  of  the  28th ;  Foi-t  Hatteras  re- 
plying, with  signal  industry,  to  little 
purpose ;  its  gunnei-s  being  evidently 
inexperienced  and  nnskilled.  Fort 
Clark  had  little  or  nothing  to  say; 
and  was  next  morning  found  to  have 
been  already  abandoned. 

The  Sound  being  still  open,  a  heav- 
ily laden  transport  reenforced  Fort 
Hatteras  during  the  night ;  but  this 
did  no  good.  The  bombardment  hav- 
ing been  reopened  by  our  ships  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  it  being 
evident  that  to  continue  the  contest 
was  simply  to  condemn  his  men  to 
useless  slaughter,  Com.  Barron,  at 
11  A.  M.,  raised  the  white  flag,  and, 
on  consultation,  offered  to  surrender 
the  fort  with  its  contents,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  garrison  should  be 
allowed  to  retire.  Gen.  Butler  de- 
clined the  proffer;  but  proposed,  in 
hia  turn,  to  guarantee  to  officers  and 
men,  on  capitulation,  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  this  was  ul- 
timately accepted.  The  spoils  were 
715  prisoners,  25  cannon,  1,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  and  stores.  Onr  loss 
was  next  to  nothing.  And  the  se- 
cret of  the  expedition  had  been  so 
well  kept  that,  for  several  days  there- 
after, blockade-runners  from  various 


S    CONFLICT. 

quarters  ran  into  the  inlet  as  a  Con. 
federate  shelter,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  our  arms. 

No  effort  being  made  by  the  Con- 
federates to  retake  this  important  po- 
sition, Gen,  Butler,  with  most  of  our 
vessels,  had  departed  on  other  ser- 
vice ;  when  Col.  Hawkins,  command- 
ing at  Hatteras,  dispatched,  late  in 
September,  the  20th  Indiana,  Col. 
Brown,  to  the  petty  hamlet  on  the 
Hatteras  Bank,  known  as  Chicamico- 
niico,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
the  Inlet.  The  excuse  for  this  peril- 
ous division  of  his  forces  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  native  residents,  who 
claimed  to  be  Unionists.  A  few  days 
thereafter  {Sept.  29th),  the  propeller 
Fanny,  which  had  transported  the 
regiment  to  Chieamieomico,  and  was 
now  proceeding  through  the  Sound, 
carrying  thither  a  fuH  cargo  of  stores 
and  40  men,  was  pounced  upon  by 
three  armed  steamers  from  the  main 
land,  and  easily  captured;  and,  six 
days  thereafter,  Col.  Brown  discov- 
ered five  Kebel  steamers  emerging 
from  Croatan  Sound,  with  evident 
intent  to  attack  him.  To  tliia  end, 
they  landed  a  superior  force  above 
his  position,  and  then  proceeded  to 
land  a  detachment  farther  down,  in- 
tending to  cut  off  his  reti-eat  and 
compel  his  surrender.  Col.  Brown, 
however,  destroyed  his  tents  and 
stores,  and  made  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  with  a  loss 
of  about  50  stragglers  taken  prison- 
ers. Col.  Hawkins,  by  tliis  time  fol- 
ly apprised  of  the  Rebel  movement, 
soon  started,  mth  six  companies,  to 
the  rescue;  while  the  Susquehanna 
and  MontieeUo,  our  only  two  fighting 
vessels  at  the  Inlet,  moved  up  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  Lighthouse,  to  take  a 
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hand  in  the  business.  Eouhling  Cape 
Hatteras  next  moraing,  the  jVIonti- 
eello,  Lieut.  Braine,  came  upon  the 
main  Rebel  force  at  1^  p.  m.,  and 
opened  upon  them  witli  shells,  put- 
ting them  instantly  to  flight,  ,with 
great  slaughter.  The  bank  or  beach 
between  the  ocean  and  the  Sound, 
being  less  than  a  mile  wide,  afforded 
little  protection  to  the  ftigitives,  who 
Buatained  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
Monticello  for  two  houra ;  and  two  of 
our  shells  ai'e  said  to  have  peneti'ated 
two  Rebel   sloops  laden   with   men. 


tearing  them  to  pieces  and  destroying 
all  on  hoard.  Had  our  land  forces 
efficiently  cooperated,  most  of  the 
Rebels  might  have  been  taken ;  as  it 
was.  Col.  Brown  returned  unmolested 
to  the  fort. 

Fort  Pickens,  on  tlic  western  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  com- 
manding the  main  entrance  to  Pen- 
sacolaharbor,  w^  saved  to  the  Union, 
aa  we  have  aeen,^  by  the  fidelity  and 
prompt  energy  of  Lieut.  Slemmer. 
It  waa  reiinforced  Boon  after  the  fail 


of  Sumter,  and  its  defense  confided  to 
Col.  Harvey  Brown,  A  formidable 
Rebel  force,  ultimately  commanded 
by  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  was  assem-- 
bled,  early  in  the  war,  at  Pensacola, 
and  louff  threatened   an   attack   or 


bombardment    which    on    oni   side 
waa  eagerlv  awaited 

Com.  Wdham  5Iei  vme  comm'^nd 
ing  the  trulf  Blockading  Squadron 
having  ob'ferved  that  a  schooner 
named  the  Judah  was  beinj^  fitted 
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out  in  tlie  harbor  of  Peiisacola  as  a 
privateer,  with  intent  to  slip  ont  eonie 
dark  night,  prepared  to  cruise  against 
our  commerce,  planned  an  expedition 
to  destroy  her.  During  the  night  of 
Sept.  13th,  four  boats,  carrying  100 
men,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Kussell, 
put  off  from  Com.  Mervine's  flag-ship 
Colorado,  approaching  the  schooner 
at  3^  A.  M.,  of  the  14th.  The  pri- 
vateer's crew,  duly  warned,  opened  a 
iire  of  musketry  as  the  boats  neared 
her;  but  were  speedily  di'iven  from 
her  deck  by  our  boarders,  and  she  set 
on  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  wlien  she  sunk.  Her  gun,  a 
10-inch  columbiad,  was  spiked,  aud 
eunk  with  her.  All  was  the  work  of 
-  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
6ursidehad3killedandl3  wonnded. 
As  the  Judah  lay  directly  off  the 
Navy  Yard,  where  a  thousand  Eel> 
ela  were  quartered,  this  was  one  of 
the  mcffit  daring  and  well-executed 
achievements  of  the  year. 

Finally,  during  the  intensely  dark 
night  of  Oct.  9th,  a  Confederate  force 
crossed  silently  from  Pensacola  to 
Santa  Eosa  Island,  with  intent  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy  the  camp  of  the  6th 
New  York  (Wilson's  Zouaves),  some 
two  miles  distant  from  Fort  Pickens. 
The  attack  was  well  planned  and 
well  made.  The  surprise  seems  to 
have  been  complete.  The  Zouaves 
were  instantly  driven  from  their 
camp,  which  was  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  darkness,  which  had 
favored  the  surprise,  invested  every 
step  beyond  the  camp  with  unknown 
perils;  and,  when  day  broke,  the 
Kebels  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  their  boats, 
eight  miles  distant.  Of  course,  they 
were  followed,  andharassed,  and  fired 
upon    after  they  had  reembarked ; 


and  it  was  claimed,  on  our  side,  that 
their  loss  exceeded  300 ;  but,  as  they 
left  but  21  dead  on  the  island,  and 
30  prisoners,  the  claim  is  sunply  ab- 
surd. Our  loss  was  60,  and  theirs 
probably  a  little  more.  But  several 
thousand  Rebels  were  kept  at  Pen- 
sacola throughout  the  campaign  by 
less  than  1,000  on  oar  side ;  and, 
when  they  finally  decamped,  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  surrender  the  Naval 
Floating  Dock  and  Railway,  with 
much  other  public  property,  to  the 
flames,  to  prevent  their  easy  recovery 
to  the  Union. 

The  blockade  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  naturally  difficult,  because 
of  their  number  and  distances,  w^ 
aueeessfully  evaded  on  the  1st  of  July 
by  the  steam  privateer  Sumter,  Capt. 
Raphael  Semmes,  who,  darting  swiftly 
from  point  to  point  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  West  India  waters 
known  to  be  most  thickly  studded 
with  our  merchantmen,  made  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  captures  in  hardly 
so  many  days,  and  then  ran  into  the 
friendly  Britisli  port  of  Nassau,  where 
he  was  promptly  supplied  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  his  devastating  cai'eer. 
Having  continued  it  some  time  longer 
with  great  success,  he  finally  ran  into 
the  British  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  where 
the  Federal  gunboat  Tuscarora  soon 
found  him  and  his  vessel,  and,  an- 
choring iu  the  Spanish  port  of  Alge- 
siras,  just  opposite,  where  no  law 
would  compel  her  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  Sumter  had  do- 
parted,  she  held  the  privateer  fast 
untU  relieved  by  the  Kearsarge,  by 
which  the  blockade  was  persistently 
maintained^  until  the  Confederate 
cjffleera  abandoned  their  vessel — pro- 
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fessing  to  eeU  her — and  betook  tbem- 
seivea  to  Livei^pool,  wliere  a  faster 
and  better  steamer,  the  Alabama, 
bad  meantime  been  constmcted,  and 
fitted  out  for  their  service.  So  tlie 
liTasliville,  which  ran  out  of  Charles- 
ton dxu-ing  the  Summer,  and,  in  due 
time,  appeared  in  British  ■waters, 
after  burning  (Nov.  19th)  the  Harvey 
Birch  merchantman  within  sight  of 
the  English  coast,  ran  into  South- 
ampton, where  lay  the  Tuscarora; 
which,  if  permitted  to  pursue,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  lier  soon 
after  she  left,  but  was  compelled  to 
remain  twenty-four  liom^  to  insure 
her  escape.  This  detention  is  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  nations,  though  it 
has  not  always  been  respected  by 
Great  Britain :  "Witness  her  capture 
of  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  in  the 
harbor  of  "Valparaiso,  and  her  de- 
struction of  the  Gen.  Ai-mstrong  pri- 
vateer in  the  port  of  Fayal,  during 
the  war  of  1813,  But  the  concession 
of  such  belligerent  rights  and  immu- 
nities to  a  power  which  has  neither 
recognized  national  existence  nor 
maritime  strength  will  yet  be  regret- 
ted by  Great  Britain,  as  affording  an 
unfortunate  and  damaging  precedent. 

In  October — the  communications 
between  our  blockading  forcra  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  loyal  States  being  fitful 
and  tedious— the  North  was  startled 
by  the  following  bulletin,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  telegrajn  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Eichmond  papers: 

"Fort  Jackson,  Oct.  13,  1861. 

"Last  night,  1  attacked  the  blockaders 
with  my  littJe  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a 
very  short  struggle,  in  driving  them  all 
aground  ou  the  SoutJiwest  Pass  bar,  except 
the  Preble  whtrh  I  svitl 

"I  captured  a  prize  from  them;  and, 
after  they  were  fast  m  sand,  I  peppered 
them  well 

"There  were  dj  cisualties  on  our  side. 
It  was  a  tomplete  snooebs  Hou-ms." 


Commander  HoUina,  formerly  of 
our  Navy,  and  more  notorious  thaii 
famous  for  his  bombardment  of  Grey- 
town,  Nicaragua,  had  drawn  rather 
Hberally  on  his  imagination  in  the 
above.  His  prize  was  a  deserted 
coal-boat ;  he  had  not  sunk  the 
Preble ;  and  his  '  peppering'  was 
done  at  a  prudent  distance,  and  with 
little  or  no  effect.  But  he  bad  burst 
upon  our  squadron  blockading  tlie 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  at  8.45 
A,  M,  of  that  day,  mth  a  flotilla  com- 
posed of  his  ram  Manassas,  three  lire- 
rafts,  and  five  armed  steamers.  The 
ram  struck  our  flag  steamship  Eieh- 
mond,  Capt,  Pope,  staving  in  her  side 
below  the  water-Hne,  and,  for  the 
moment,  threatening,her  destnietion. 
Our  sqaadron,  consisting  of  the  Kieh- 
mond,  Preble,  Vincennes,  and  "Water 
Witch,  instantly  slipped  their  cables, 
and  ran  down  the  South-west  Pass, 
very  much  as  they  would  have  done 
had  all  on  board  been  considerably 
frightened.  Commander  Kobert  Han- 
dy, of  the  "Vincennes,  ran  his  vessel 
aground  in  the  fiight,  and  deserted 
her,  with  all  his  men ;  setting  a  slow- 
match  to  destroy  her,  whieh  happily 
failed.  His  vessel  was  recovered  un- 
harmed. The  fire-rafts  were  entirely 
avoided;  the  Eebel  steamboats  not 
I'enturing  within  range  of  the  Rich- 
mond's guns;  while  Hollins's  h^te 
to  telegraph  his  viiitory  seems  to  have 
cost  him  all  its  legitimate  fruits.  Be- 
yond the  destruction  of  the  fire-ships, 
the  losses  on  either  side  were  of  no 
account. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  another 
and  far  stronger  naval  and  military 
expedition  set  forth  from  Hampton 
Heads,  and,  clearing  the  capes  of  Virr 
giuia,  moved  majestically  southward. 
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Gen.  T.  W,  Sherman  commanded  the 
land  forces,  consisting  of  thirteen  vol- 
unteer regiments,  forming  three  brig- 
ades, and  numbering  not  leas  than 
10,000  men ;  while  the  fleet — com- 
manded by  Com.  Samuel  Y.  Du  Font 
-—embraced  the  steam-frigate  Wa- 
bash, 14  gunboats,  22  firstrclass  and  12 
smaller  steamers,  with  26  sailing  ves- 
sels. After  astormypasaage,in which 
several  transports  were  disabled,  and 
four  absolutely  lost,  Com,  Du  Pont, 
in  his  flag-ship,  came  to  off  Port 
Eoyal,  S.  0.,  during  the  night  of  No- 


vember 3d  and  4th ;  and,  after  proper 
soundings  and  reconnoissances,  which 
developed  the  existence  of  a  new  fort 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  the 
Commodore  brought  his  most  effec- 
tive vessels  Into  action  at  9  a,  m.,  on 
Thursday,  November  7th,  taking  the 
lead  in  liis  flag-ship,  the  Wabash — 
the  gunboats  to  foUow  at  intervals 
in  due  order.  Thus  the  fighting  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  up 
the  bay  by  the  ^':rts,  receiving  and 
returning  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
on  Bay  Point  as  they  passed  up,  and 
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exchanging  like  compliments 
the  stronger  fort  on  Hilton  Head  as 
they  came  down.  Thus  no  vessel 
remained  stationary  under  flre;  so 
that  the  enemy  were  at  no  time  ena^ 
bled  to  gain,  by  experiment  and  ob- 
Bervation,  a  perfect  aim.    The  day 


was  lovely ;  the  spectacle  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  fight  spirited,  but  most  un- 
equal. Despite  the  general  presump- 
tion that  batteries,  well  manned  and 
served,  are  superior  to  ships  when  not 
iron-clad,  the  terrible  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  gunners  in  the  Eebel 
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forts  Boon  proved  beyond  human  en- 
durance, .The  smaller  gmiboats  at 
length  took  positions  wlienee  their 
fire  waa  most  annoying,  yet  could  not 
he  effectively  returned ;  while  the 
Bienville,  on  her  second  promenade, 
steamed  close  in  to  the  main  Rebel 
fort,  and  fired  her  great  guna  with 
Buch  effect  aa  almost  to  silence  the 
enemy.  The  Wabash,  on  her  third 
round,  came  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  firing  as  calmly 
and  heavily  as  at  the  outset.  The 
battle  had  thus  raged  nearly  five 
hours,  ■with  fearful  carnage  and  de- 
vastation on  the  part  of  the  Rebels 
and  very  little  loss  on  ours,  when 
the  overmatched  Confederates,  find- 
ing themselves  slaughtered  to  no  pur- 
pose, suddenly  and  unanimously  took 
to  flight ;  their  commander.  Gen.  T. 
F.  Drayton,"  making  as  good  time  as 
the  heat  of  them.'  The  Rebel  forts 
were  fully  manned  by  1,700  South 
Carolinians,  with  a  field  battery  of 
500  more  stationed  not  far  distant. 
The  negroes,  save  those  who  had 
been  driven  off  by  their  masters,  or 
shot  while  attempting  to  evade  them, 
had  atubhomly  remained  on  the  isles ; 
and  there  waa  genuine  pathos  in  the 
prompt  appearance  of  scores  of  them, 
rushing  down  to  the  water-side,  with 
their  scanty  stock  of  valuables  .tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  begging  to  be 
taken  on  board  our  ships.  The  idea 
that  our  occupation  might  be  perma- 
nent seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
tliem ;  they  only  thought  of  escaping 

'  He  was  brother  to  Coirananiiei"  E.  DriTton, 
of  the  U.  S,  gunboat  Poealiontaa,  who  waa  in  the 
thickest  of  tha  £ght  oe  the  side  of  bis  whole 
CDuntrf.  Capt.  Steadman,  of  the  Bienville,  ■was 
likewise  a  South  Carolinian. 

'  This  flight,  however  hurried  and  recklesa, 
was  fuMy  justifiable.  They  had  to  ran  fix  miles 
acrosa  the  island  to  Seabrook,  where  they  toolc 


at  all  hazards  from  their  life-long, 
bitter  bondage. 

Had  this  blow  been  followed  np 
as  it  might  have  been,  Charleston,  or 
Savannah,  or  both,  could  have  been 
easily  and  promptly  captured.  The 
Confederate  defeat  was  so  unexpeet^ 
ed,  so  crushing,  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  our  gunboata  so  general 
and  profound,  that  nothing  could 
have  withstood  the  progress  of  our 
arms.  But  Gen.  Sherman  had  not 
been  instructed  to  press  his  advanta- 
ges, nor  had  lie  been  provided  with 
the  hght-draft  steamers,  row-boats, 
and  other  facilities,  really  needed  for 
the  improveinent  of  hia  signal  victo- 
ry. He  did  not  even  occupy  Beaufort 
until  December  6th,  nor  Tybee  Isl- 
and, commanding  the  approach  to 
Savannah,  until  December  20th ;  on 
which  day,  a  number  of  old  hulksi  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  main  ship 
channel  leading  up  to  Charleston  be- 
tween Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands 
— as  others  were,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, in  the  passage  known  as  Maf- 
fit's  channel — with  intent  to  impede 
the  midnight  flitting  of  blockade- 
runners.  These  obstructions  were 
denounced  in  Europe  as  barbarous, 
but  proved  simply  inefficient. 

Meantime,  the  slaveholders  of  all 
the  remaining  Sea  Islands  stripped 
them  of  slaves  and  domestic  animals, 
burned  their  cotton,  and  other  crops 
which  they  were  unable  to  remove, 
and  fled  to  Charleston  and  the  inte- 
rior.    Not  a  slaveholder  on  all  that 

boat  for  Savaanah,  and  where  any  one  of  out  idle 
armed  vessels  might  easily  have  intercepted  and- 
coptured  them  all.  All  their  works  on  Hilton 
Head  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with  about  40 
gHQS,  most  of  then)  new  and  lai^,  were  utterly 
al)andonefl|  and,  when  our  forces  toolt  posses- 
sion, soon  after,  of  Beaufort,  they  found  but  one 
white  person  remaining,  and  he  drunk. 
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coast  remained  liimself,  or  left  his 
family  to  live  once  more,  under  tlie 
flag  of  the  Union.  Gbn.  Shennanis- 
eaed  a  pleading,  beseeching  proclama- 
tion to  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but 
none  who  could  read  would  receive  a 
copy  of  it,  and  it  fell  a  dead  letter. 
Soon,  the  negroes  who  remained  on 
tlie  islands  under  our  control  were 
set  io  work  at  preparing  the  cotton 
for  market ;  and,  though  assured  by 
the  master  caste  that,  if  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  they  would 
certainly  be  sent  to  Cuba  and  sold, 
they  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  any  wftrse  fortune  than  they  had 
hitlierto  experienced  was  in  store  for 
them  ;  and  their  number  was  steadily 
augmented  by  emigrants  from  tlie 
mainland ;  especially  after  schools 
began  to  be  established  among  them. 

The  steamsliip  Theodora  ran  out 
of  Chai'leston  harbor  during  the  night 
of  Oct.  l2th,  conveying  James  M. 
Jlason,  of  Ya.,  Confederate  Envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  and  John  Slidell,  of 
La.,  likewise  accredited  to  France. 
The  Theodora  duly  reached  Cardenas, 
Cuba ;  whence  her  offtcial  passengers 
repaired  to  Havana,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  iNovember,  left  that  port,  in  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent,  for  St. 
Thomas,  on  their  way  to  England. 
The  TJ.  S.  steamship  San  Jacinto, 
Capt,  "Wilkes,  had  lefl  Havana  on  the 
2d,  and  was  watching  for  themm  the 
Bahama  Channel,  240  milt-s  from 
Havana,  when,  at  11:40  A.  ii ,  of  the 
8th,  he  sighted  the  Trent;  and,  alter 
a  civil  request  to  heave  to  had  been 
declined  by  her,  a  shell  was  flied 
across  her  bovr,  which  brought  her  to 
reason.  Lieut.  Fairfax,  with  a  boat's 
crev^',  immediately  boarded   her    in 


quest  of  the  Embassadors;  when 
Mesere.  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their 
Secretaries,  Eustis  and  JIcFarland, 
were  compelled  to  change  their  ves- 
sel and  their  dratination.  Their 
families  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
no  effort  made  to  obtain  their  papers. 
But  the  Embassadors  and  their  Secre- 
taries were  brought  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  confined,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  Fort  "Warren,  near' 
Bcston, 

Secretary  "Welles,  in  his  Annual 
Eeport  of  naval  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  2d,  1861,  thus  fully 
and  frankly  adopted  and  justified  the 
capture : 

"  The  prompt  and  decirfve  action  of  Capt. 
Wilkes  on  tiia  occasion  merited  and  received 
tlie  emphatic  approval  of  tlie  Department ; 
and,  if  a  too  generous  forbearance  was  es- 
MHted  by  him  in  not  capturing  tlie  vessels 
which  had  these  Eebel  enemiw  on  hoard, 
it  may,  in  yiew  of  the  special  circumEtancea, 
and  ofits  patriotic  motives,  be;eseused;  hnt 
it  must  by  no  means  he  permitted  to  consti- 
tute a  precedent  hei-eafter  for  the  treatment 
of  any  case  of  similar  infraction  of  neutral 
obligations  hy  foreign  vessels  engaged  in 
commerce  or  the  carry ing- trade." 

By  a  decided  majority  of  the  pub- 
licists of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  by  the  great  mass  of  our  people, 
tliis  seizure  was  deemed  abundantly 
justified  by  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Great  Britain,  but  especially 
by  her  long  continued  .and  never  dis- 
avowed habit  of  impressing  seamen 
from  our  merchant  vessels,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  liable  at 
all  times  and  indefensibly  to  be  re- 
manded into  her  service,  wherever 
found.  In  the  able  and  carefully 
prepared  manifesto '  whereby  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  liegent,  explained 
and  justified  the  conduct  of  his  Gov- 
ernment touching  the  mattere  in  con- 
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troversy  between  it  and  our  own,  this 
doctrine  is  set  forth  aa  follows : 

"  The  Oi-der  in  Council  of  tlie  23cl  of  June 
being  offioiallj  commnnicated  in  America, 
the  Q-oTemment  of  the  United  Statea  saw 
nothing  in  ihe  repeal  of  the  Orders  whioh 
should,  of  itself,  restore  peace,  nnleas  Great 
Britain  were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance, 
Buhstantially  to  relinquish  the  right  of  im- 
pressing her  own  seamen,  when  found  on 
homd  Americaii  merchant  ships.  *  *  * 

"If  America,  hy  demanding  this  prelimi- 
naiy  conoeasion,  intendsto  deny  the  vnlidity 
of  that  right,  in  that  denial  Great  Britain 
cannot  acqniesce ;  nor  will  she  give  counte- 
nance to  sneh  a  pretension,  hy  acceding  to 
its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abacdon- 
ment,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  treat.  *  •  * 
The  British  Government  has  never  asselrt^ 
any  esclosive  right,  as  to  the  impressment 
of  British  aeamen   from  American  veaaels, 

which  it  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge 
lis  pertaining  equally  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  with  respect  to  American 
Beamen  when  found  on  hourd  British  mer- 
chant ships.    *    *    * 

"His  Royal  Highness  caii  never  admit 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted,  and, 
hitherto,  undisputed,  right  of  seai-ching  neu- 
tral vessels,  in  limo  of  war,  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can 
he  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag. 
Keither  can  he  admit  that  the  taking  such 
seamen  from  on  hoard  sneh  vessels  can  be 
considered,  by  any  neutral  State,  as  a  hostile 
measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war, 

S'  There  is  no  right  more  clearly  established 
than  the  right  wiiich  a  sovereign  has  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in 
time  of  war.  Their  allegiance  is  no  optional 
duty,  which  they  can  decline  at  pleasure. 
It  is  a  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey^ 
It  began  with  their  birth,  and  can  only  ter- 
minate wiU»  their  existence." 

In  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederates,  dated  May  13th, 
1861,  there  occurs  this  express  and 
proper  inhibition : 

"  And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all  o 
loving  subjects,  and  all  persons  whatsoever 
entitled  to  our  protection,  that,  if  any  of 
them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this 
Koyal  Proclamation,  and  of  our  high  dis- 
pleasure, to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of 
their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign, 
in  the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations  m  that  be- 
half— as,  for  example  and  more  especially, 
by  entering  into  the  milit,ii-y  (hei-vice  of  tither 


of  the  said  contending  parties  as  commis- 
sioned or  non-oommisMoned  ofBcers  or  sol- 
diers; or  by  serving  as  officers,  siulors,  or 
marines,  on  board  any  ship,  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  transport  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  or 
the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  serving 
as  ofHcers,  saUora,  or  marines,  oa  board  any 
privateer  bearing  letters  of  marque  of  or 
from  either  of  the  said  ooutending  parties ; 
or  by  engaging  to  go,  or  going,  to  any  placo 
beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  en- 
gage in  any  such  service ;  or  hy  procuring, 
or  attempting  to  procure,  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  at  home  or  abroad,  others 
to  do  so ;  or  hy  fitting  out,  ai'ining,  or  equip- 
ping, any  ship  or  vessel,  to  be  employed  as 
a  ship  of  war,  oi'  privateer,  or  transport,  by 
either  of  the  swd  oontendinig  parties ;  or  by 
breaking,  or  endeavoring  to  break,  any 
blockade  lawfully  and  actually  established 
by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties ;  or  iy  ca/rrying  officsra,  sol- 
diers, digpatehesj  arms,  military  stores  or 
materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  consid- 
ered and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
to  the  law  or  modem  usage  of 
for  the  tise  or  service  of  either  of 
the  smd  contending  parties,  all  persons  so 
offending  will  incur  and  be  liable  to  the 
several  penalties  and  penal  consequences  by 
the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  in 
that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

"And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  our 
subjects  and  persons  entitled  to  our-  protec- 
tion, who  may  misconduct  themselves  in  the 
premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of 
their  own  wron;;,  and  that  they  will  in  no- 
wise ohtffln  any  protection  from  us  against 
any  liability  or  penal  consequences ;  hwt  will, 
on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high,  displeasure 
by  such  misconduct." 

!Now,  there  was  no  shadow  of  donbt 
that  the  Trent  was  eoiiseionsly,  wUl- 
ingly,  employed  in  carrying  very  im- 
portant officers  and  dispatches  for  the 
Confederates ;  rendering  them  the 
greatest  possible  service,  and  one 
which  could  not  safely  be  effected  in 
vessels  bearing  their  own  flag.  It 
was  not  at  aU  the  case  of  dispatches 
carried  unconsciously,  innocently,  in 
the  public  maUs  of  mail  steamers; 
but  just  such  an  interference  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  the  one  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  belligerent  as  Brit- 
ish Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been 
accustomed  to  condemn;    forfeiting 
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the  vessel  and  cargo  of  the  offender. 
Great  Britain,  however,  would  not  see 
it  in  this  light.  Com,  "Wilkes's  act 
was  an  outrage — an  insult— which 
must  be  promptly  atoned  for  at  the 
pei-il  of  war.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  language  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  her  publicists  and  journals ;  and 
a  peremptory  demand  was  promptly 
made,  through  her  Embassador,  lord 
Lyons,  for  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  Messrs.  Mason  and  SlideU  and. 
their  secretaries,  !France  seconded 
and  supported  the  requirement  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  considerate  and 
courteous  dispatch,  wherein  she  jt^tly 
claimed  to  have  hitherto  uniformly 
accorded  with  the  United  States  in 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  generous 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
war.  This  demand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— to  the  great  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  the  Confederates,  who 
confidently  expected  that  war  between 


the  United  States  and  England  must 
speedily  and  certainly  ensue- — was 
complied  with  by  our  Government — 
Got.  Seward,  in  an  able  dispatch, 
hf^ing  that  compliance  more  imme- 
diately on  the  failure  of  Capt.  Wilkes 
to  bring  the  Trent  into  port  for  ad- 
judication on  the  legality  of  his  act, 
whereby  her  voyage  had  been  tem- 
porarily an*ested  and  two  of  her 
passengers  forcibly  abstracted. 

And  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1861,  the  imminent  peril  of  war  with 
that  Knropean  Power  most  able  to 
injure  us,  becaiise  of  her  immense 
naval  strength,  as  well  as  of  the  prox- 
imity of  her  American  possessions, 
was  wisely  averted;  though  it  was 
bitterly  felt  that  her  demand  would 
at  least  have  been  more  courteously 
and  considerately  made  but  for  the 
gigantic  war  in  which  we  were  al- 
ready inextricably  involved  by  the 
Slaveholders'  Eebellion. 


K  E  N  T  TJ  C  K  T. 


We  have  seen'  that  Kentucky  em- 
phatically, persistently,  repeatedly,  hy 
overwhelming  popular  majorities,  re- 
fused— alike  before  and  after  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
federate attack  on  Forfc  Sumter — to 
ally  herself  with  the  Rebellion,  or  to 
stand  committed  to  any  scheme  look- 
ing to  Disunion  in  whatever  contin- 
gency. Her  Democratic  Govei'nor 
and  Legislature  of  1860-61,  with 
most  of  her  leading  Democratic,  and 
many  of  her  "Whig,  politicians,  were, 
indeed,  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the 


Disunion  conspiracy,  and  were  more 
or  less  intimate  and  confidential  with 
its  master-spirits.  But  they  looked 
to  very  different  ends.  The  South- 
rons proper,  of  the  scliool  of  Calhoun, 
Hhett,  Yancey,  and  Ruffin,  regard- 
ing Disunion  as  a  chief  good  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  made  its 
achievement  the  great  object  of  their 
life-long  endeavor,  and  regarded  Sla- 
very in  tlie  territories,  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  recovery,compromises,Jo]iu 
Brown  raids,  etc.,  only  as  conducive  to 
or  impeding  its  consummation ;  while 
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the '  State-Higbta'  apostles  of  the  Bor- 
der-State school  contemplated  Seces- 
eion,  and  everything  pertaining  there- 
to, primarily,  as  means  of  perfecting 
and  perpetnating  the  Blavebolding 
ascendency  in  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Hence,  we  have  seen  Gov.  Magoffin' 
protest  against  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States,  not 
as  a  treasonable  repudiation  of  their 
eonstifcntional  duties,  hut  as  a  chi- 
merical futihty,  and  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  slaveholding  Border  States  into 
the  power  of  the '  Black  Eepnblicans.' 
Kentucky,  as  we  have  shown,'  nine 
■weeks  after  the  i^eduction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  gave  an  aggregate  of  93,365 
votes  for  Union  to  36,995  for  Seces- 
sion candidates,  in  choosing,  at  a  qie- 
cial  election,  her  representatives  in 
the  XXXVIIth  Congress,  while,  as 
yet,  no  Federal  soldier  stood  armed 
on  her  soil,  and  while  her  Legislature, 
Governor,  and  most  of  his  associate 
State  officei-s,  were  the  Democratic 
compatriots  of  Breckinridge,  Burnett, 
and  Biickner.  Only  a  single  district 
elected  a  Secessionist,  by  four-sev- 
enths of  its  total  vote ;  and  he  its  old 
membei',  who  had  hitherto  received 
far  larger  majorities,  running   as   a 


Democrat,  in  a  district  where  the 
Democratic  party  had,  since  1826, 
uniformly  commanded  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  That  district,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  State,  hem- 
med in  between  West  Tennessee, 
Southern  Missouri,  and  that  poi-tion 
of  Illinois  widely  known  as  '  Egypt,' 
and  traversed  by  the  great  Southern 
rivers  Tenne^ee  and  Cumberland, 
had,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  been  alien  from  Ken- 
tucky in  character  and  sympathies, 
as  it  proved  itself  in  this  case.  The 
residue  of  the  State  elected  only 
Unionists  to  Oongi'ess,  by  a  popular 
majority  of  almost  tliree  to  one. 

This  majority  was  very  nearly 
maintained  at  her  regular  State  elec- 
tion (August  5th),  when — Magoffin 
being  still  Governor,  Buekner  com- 
mander of  the  State  Guard,  and  the 
local  offices  mainly  held  by  '  State- 
Rights'  Democrats,  with  the  recent 
Union  rout  and  disaster  at  Bull  Bim 
tending  still  further  to  unmask  and 
develop  all  the  latent  treason  in  the 
State — a  new  Legislature  was  cho- 
sen, wherein  Unionism  of  a  veiy  de- 
cided type  predominated  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one.' 


'Sea  pp.  340-41.  'P.  496. 

'  Pollard,  in  his  "Soutliern  History,"  fuDy  ad- 
mits, while  he  denounpes  and  deplores,  the  hos- 
tility of  Kentucky  to  the  Rebel  cause — saying ; 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that, 
■while  the  position  of  Kentucky,  like  that  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  one  of  reproach,  it  is  to  mar  the 
credit  due  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  each, 
wbo,  in  the  face  of  instant  difflculties,  acd  at  the 
expense  of  eitraordinary  sacrifices,  repudiated 
the  decision  of  their  States  to  remain  under  the 
Federal  GoveramCDt,  and  expntriated  them- 
selves that  they  m^ht  espouse  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty in  the  South.  The  honor  due  such  men 
is,  in  fact,  increased  by  the  consideration  that 
their  States  remaiued  in  the  Union,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  their  homes,  tliat  they  might 
certify  tlieir  deTotion  to  the  South  and  lier  cause 
of  independence.  Still,  the  justice  of  history 
must  be  maint£uned.  The  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  wiih  the  South  on  the  part  of  the 
39 


States  referred  to — Maryland  and  Eentuctiy — 
considered  either  in  proportion  to  what  was 
ofifered.the  Lincoln  GoTcrnraent  by  these  States, 
oi'  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  their  popula- 
tiou,  were  sparing  and  exceptional;  and  allJiougii 
these  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Eeutncky, 
from  the  great  and  brilliant  names  associated 
with  them,  were  perhaps  even  more  honorable 
and  more  useful  than  the  esamplea  of  South- 
em  spirit  offered  by  Maryland,  it  is  nnques- 
tionably  though  painfully  true,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  the  active 
allies  of  Lincoln,  and  the  unnatural  enemies  of 
those  united  to  tbem  by  lineage,  Hood,  and  com- 


Those  who  Jove  and  honor  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay  will  thank  the  author  of  the  "  Southern 
History  for  the  following  undesigned  but  richly 
merited  homage  to  the  character  and  influence 
of  that  great  man: 

"  It  is  certainly  defective  logic,  or,  at  best,  an 
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A  determined  Union  Legislature 
having  thus  been  elected  hut  not  yet 
assembled,  Gov.  Magoffin,  feeling  that 
his  time  w^  short,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther mischief  to  the  Union  cause  at 
his  handa  must  be  done  quickly,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  hands  of '  two 
'  Oommiaaionere,'  the  following  cool 
epistle : 


"Commonwealth  of  Kehtuckt, 

"EXBOUTIVB  DsPiETMEST,  FeANKFOBT, 

"August  10,  1861. 
"To  His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

"President  of  the  United  States: 

"SiBr  From  the  oommeneement  of  the 
unhappy  hostilities  now  pending  in  this 
country,  the  people  of  Kentucky  have  indi- 
cated an  earnest  desire  and  puipose,  as  fai- 
as  lay  iu  tlieir  power,  while  maintaining 
their  original  political  status,  to  do  nothing 
by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the  war. 
TTp  to  this  time,  they  have  ancceeded  in  se- 
curing to  themselves  and  to  the  State,  peace 
and  tranquillity  as  the  frnita  of  the  policy 
tliey  adopted.  My  single  object  now  is  to 
jircmote  the  continuance  of  these  blessings 
to  the  people  of  this  State. 

"Until  within  a  brief  period,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  were  quiet  and  tranquil,  free 
from  domestic  strife,  and  undisturbed  by  in- 
ternal coinmotion.  They  have  resisted  no 
law,  rebelled  against  no  authority,  engc^ed 
in  no  revolution;  but  constantly  proclaimed 
their  .firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peacefnl  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that 
their  own  soil  would  be  spared  the  presence 
of  armed  troops,  and  that  the  scene  of  con- 
flict would  be  kept  removed  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  their  State.  By  thus  avoiding  all 
occasions  for  the  introduction  of  bodies  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provocation 
for  the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have  sincerely  striven  to  pre- 
sei-ve  in  their  State  domestic  peace,  and 
avert  the  calamities  of  sanguinary  engage- 

"Eecently,  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
coileoted  in  military  camps  in  the  central 


portion  of  Kentucky.  This  movement  was 
preceded  by  the  aotive  organization  of  com- 
panies, regiments,  etc.,  consisting  of  men 
sworn  into  the  United  States  service,  under 
otBcers  holding  commissions  from  yourself. 
Ordnance,  anns,  munitions,  and  supplies  of 
war,  are  being  transported  into  the  State,  and 
placed  in  large  quantities  in  these  oamps.  In 
a  word,  an  army  is  now  being  oi^anized  and 
quaitered  within  the  State,  supplied  with  all 
the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  consent 
or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and 
without  consultation  with  those  most  promi- 
nentiy  known  and  recognized  aa  loyal  oiti- 
aens.  This  movement  now  imperils  that 
peace  and  tranqniEity  which,  from  the  be- 
giuning  of  our  present  diffictdties,  have  been 
the  paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and 
which,  up  to  this  time,  they  have  secured  to 
the  State. 

"Within  Kentucky,  tliera  has  been,  and 

is  likely  to  be,  no  ocoasiou  for  the  presence 
of  military  force.  The  people  are  qaiet  and 
tranquil,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  oc- 
casion arising  to  invoke  protection  from,  the 
Federal  arm.  They  have  asked  that  their 
territory  be  left  free  from  military  occupa- 
tion, and  the  present  tranquUlity  of  their 
communications  left  nninvaded  by  soldiers. 
They  do  not  desire  that  Kentucky  shall  be 
required  to  supply  the  battie-field  for  the 
contending  armies,  or  become  the  tlieater  of 
the  war. 

"Wow,  therefore,  ^  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  with  the  single  and  earnest  desire  to 
avert  fi"om  their  peaceful  homes  the  horrors 
of  war,  I  urge  the  removal  fi'om  the  limits 
of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  or- 
ganized and  in  camp  within  the  State.  If 
such  action  as  is  hereby  urged  he  priimptly 
taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and  tiie 
hoiTOrs  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted  from 
a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil. 

"B.  Magofpin." 


The  President,  declining  to  receive 
MagoiSn's  Oommissionere  otherwise 
than  aa  private  citizens,  returned  this 
terse  and  pungent  reply  to  their  mas- 
ter's rec^uest : 


a,  wJiioh  atliibutes  the  sub- 
serviency of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Kon- 
tuofcy  to  the  views  of  the  linoolu  Govemment 
to  the  perfidy  of  a  party  or  the  adroitness  of  its 
manageioont.  However  powerful  may  bo  the 
raachinery  of  party,  it  certainly  haa  not  the  power 
of  belying  public  sentiment  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.    The  persistent  adlieaion  of  a 


largB  portion  of  the  Kentucky  people  to  tlso 
^Northern  cause  must  be  attributed  to  perm^ment 
ee^uses ;  and  amoi^  these  were,  fi.rst,  an  essential 
unsomidness  on  the  Slavery  qnestion,  under  the 
icfluences  of  Uie  peculiar  philosophy  of  Henry 
Olay,  who,  lilse  every  great  man,  left  an  impress 
upon  his  State,  which  ib  remainad  for  future  even, 
more  than  contemporary  generations  to  attest." 
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"Washikotoit,  D.  0.,  Aug.  M,  18G1. 
"To  his  Eicelleacy,  B.  MAaopMir, 

"  Gonemor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky : 
"Sie:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  iu 
which  you  '  urge  the  removal  from  tho  lim- 
its of  Kentucky  of  the  military  forc«  now 
orgauiKcd  and  in  camp  within  that  State,'  ia 


"  I  may  not  poBsesa  full  and  precisely 
cnrate  kuowledge  upon  this  suhject;  hut  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  there  U  a  military 
force  in  camp  within,  Kentucky,  acting  by 
(lathoiity  of  the  United  States;  which  force 
K  not  very  lai^e,  and  is  not  now  being  aug- 
mented. 

"I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been 
fUraished  to  this  force  by  the  United  States. 

"  I  also  believe  that  this  force  conaists  es- 
olusively  of  Kentnckians,  having  their  camp 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes, 
and  not  assailing  or  menacing  any  of  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky. 

"In  aU  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I 
have  acted  tipOQ  the  urgent  solidtatioD  of 
many  Kentnckians,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the 
wish,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Uuion-loving 
people  of  Keiitacty. 

"While  1  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding a  large  miyority  of  her  members  of 
Congress,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one 
of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Escellenoy  and  the  bearers  of  jour  Excel- 
lency's letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the 
military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband 
it.  One  other  very  worthy  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

"Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force 
shall  be  removed  beyond  her  limits;  and, 
with  tliis  impression,  I  must  respectfully  de- 
cline to  remove  it.  "  ^  ■^ 
"I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your 
Excellency  in  the  wish  to  pr^erve  the  peace 
of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky ;  but  it  is 
with  regret  I  search  for  and  cann  >t  hud  m 
your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  oi 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  foi 
the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union 

"AnsAnAM  LiflcOL-*" 

The  Legislature  convened  Septeni 
hev  3d,  but  was  not  fully  oig  inized 
till  the  Sth,  when  Magoffin  submit 
ted  a  Message  based  on  the  ^sump 
tion^of  Kentucky's  propii  and  per 
feet  neutrality  between  the  belliEjei 
ents  North  and  South  ot  her,  com 


plaining  that  she  had  suffered  in  her 
commerce  and  property  from  the  acts 
of  either;  hut  more  espeeially  that  a 
Federal  force  had  recently  been  or- 
ganized ajid  encamped  in  the  heart 
of  that  State  without  the  permission 
of  her  lawful  authorities — (Beriah 
Mi^offin,  to  wit ;)  whereupon  he  pro- 
posed to  so  amend  an  act  of  the  late 
Legislature  as  to  enable  the  Military 
Board  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defense  of  the  State,  etc.,  etc.  He 
desired  the  Legislature  authorita^ 
tively  to  request  all  Military  organi- 
zations within  the  State,  not  under 
her  authority,  to  be  disbanded  forth- 
with ;  and  complained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  distribution  among 
priyate  citizens,  which — considering 
that  the  incipient  Rebels  obtained  a 
large  proportion  thereof,  and  in  due 
time  cai-ried  them  off  to  the  camps  of 
the  Sece^ion  forces — ^was  unreasona- 
ble.  ^On  the  main  question  at  issue, 
he  said : 

"Kentucky  has  meiwit  to  await  the  ex- 
hausting of  all  civil  remedies  before  she  wil! 
reconsider  the  question  of  assuming  new  ex- 
ternal relations;  but  I  have  never  undea"- 
stood  tliat  they  will  tamely  submit  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  aggressions  of  the  Worth; 
that  they  renounce  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  her  aggrieved  sbter  States ;  nor 
that  they  will  approve  of  a  war  to  subjugate 
the  South.  Still  can  I  not  construe  any  of 
their  votes  as  meaning  that  they  will  prose- 
cute a  coercive  war  agfdiist  their  Southern 
brethien.  They  meant  only  that  they  have 
still  some  hope  of  the  restoration  and  per- 
petuation of  the  Union ;  and,  until  tliat  hope 
IS  blasted,  they  will  not  alter  their  existing 
lehtions  Their  final  decision  will  be  law 
to  me  and  I_will  execute  every  oonstitn- 
tional  act  of  their  representatives  as  vigi- 
lantly ai  d  faithfully  as  though  it  originated 
ith  m>self." 

These  few  words  elicited  no  sympa- 
thetic lesponse  from  the  Legislature, 
fi  etJi  from  the  people,  and  imbued  with 
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their  eentiments.  On  the  contrary, 
the  House,  six  days  thereafter,  re- 
solved—71  to  26 — that  the  Governor 
be  directed  to  order  by  proclamation 
the  Confederate  troops  encamped  on 
the  soil  of  that  State  to  dec&mp  im- 
mediately. An  attempt  so  to  amend 
the  resolution  as  to  require  all  Union 
as  well  aa  Disunion  forces  to  quit  the 
State,  was  decidedly  voted  down ;  and 
the  two  Houses  united  in  passing,  hy 
overwhelming  votes,  the  following : 

"Sesohed,  That  Kentuoky'B  peace  and 
neutrality  have  been  wantonly  violated,  her 
BOil  haa  been  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  have  been  grossly  infringed,  by  the 
Bo-oalled  Southern  Confederate  forces.  This 
has  been  done  without  cause:  therefore, 

"£6  it  enacted  h/  the  ffeneral  Assembly 
of  the  Gommonwealtk  of  K&ntuchy,  That  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  call  ont  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State  to  espel  and  drive  out 
tiie  invaders. 

"  Seiohed.  That  the  United  States  be  in- 
voiced to  give  that  aid  and  assistance,  that 
protection  against  invaaon,  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  each  one  of  the  States  hy  the  4th 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"Seaohed,  That  Gen.  Kobert  Andersoa 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  im- 
mediately upon  the  active  discharge  of  hi's 
duties  in  this  military  distiict. 

"  Betohed,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  by  the  ties  of  patriotism  and 
honor,  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
common  defense,  by  the  remembrances  of 
tlie  past,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future  National 
ezistenoe,  to  assist  in  expelling  and  diiung 
out  the  wanton  invaders  of  our  peace  ai  d 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil 


These  resolves  ■ 


adopted — m 


the  House  by  C8  to  26,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  26  to  8. 

Magoffin  promptly  vetoed  them. 
The  Legislature  as  promptly  passed 
them  over  his  veto  hy  overwhelming 
majorities.  Gen,  Grant,  commanding 
at  Cairo,  had  already  telegraphed  to 
the  Legislature,  Sept.  6th,  that  West- 
em  Kentucky  had  been  invaded 
by  a  large  Rebel  force,  who  were  then 
holding  and  fortifying  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  east  hank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Hicliman  and  Chalk  Bluf&. 
The  Legislature  referred  this  dispatch 
to  a  Special  Committee,  which  tele- 
thereupon  to  Gov,  Harris,  of 
who  thus  responded : 

"  The  Confederate  troops  that  landed  at 
Hiokmau  last  night  did  so  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and,  I  am  confident, 
also  without  the  consent  of  the  President, 
I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis,  request- 
ing their  immediate  withdrawal." ' 

Gen.  Grant  did  not  see  fit  to  de- 
pend on  the  fair  promises  of  Gov. 
Harris,  nor  tlie  amenity  of  Gen, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Folk,  nor  yet  of 
President  Davia,  for  the  safety  of  his 
department,  but  occupied,  next  morn- 
ing. Paducah,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, with  two  regiments  and  a  bat- 
teij ,  finding  Rebel  flags  flying  over 
many  of  the  buildings  in  that  little 
city,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  a  Confederate  force,  re- 


'  Gov  M'tgoffin  oomiauiucated  to  the  Legiola 
tsre,  Sept  Stli,  a  message  to  Lim  from  tl  9  four 
Commissioners  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  m 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  f  flufederatci 
had  not  iBeen  withdrawn  from  KentuUiy  fiom 
whicli  the  foliowii^  is  an.  extract ; 

"The  undersignefl  yesterday  received  a  verbal 
message,  through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris. 
The  message  was,  that  Glov.  Harris  had,  by  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  requesteci  Gen.  Polk  to  with- 
draw the  Confederate  troops  from  Kentucky,  aad, 
Hiat  Geo,  Polk:  had  declined  to  do  so ;  that  Gov. 
Harris  then  tolegraplied  to  SJeecetary  Walker,  at 


Richmond,  requesting  that  Gen,  Polk  bo  ordered 
to  w  thdraw  hia  troops  ft'om  Kentucky;  and  that 
inch  ordei-  was  issued  from  the  War  Department 
of  the  Confederacy;  that  Gen.  Polk  replied  to 
tiie  War  Department  that  the  retention  of  the 
post  was  a  military  necessity,  and  that  the  re- 
t  ing  from  it  would  be  attended  by  the  loss  of 
'■ —       This  embraces  the  message  re- 


said  that  he  had  heard  in  Nashville  that  Secre- 
tary Walker  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Biiok- 
ner,  giving  Gee.  Polk  a  discretion  to  hold  to  or 
withraw  from  the  occupation  of  the  post  in  Ken- 
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ported  3,800  strong,  and  but  sixteen 
milea  distant.  He  found  there  large 
quantities  of  prepared  ratioTiB  and  of 
leather  for  the  expected  E,ebel  army, 
and  put  them  to  abetter  use.  In  his 
proclamation,  thereupon  issued,  he 
said: 

"  I  hare  come  among  you  not  as  aa  enemy, 
but  as  jour  fellow-citizen;  Hot  to  maltreat 
or  annoy  you,  iDut  to  respect  and  enforce  the 
riglita  of  all  loyul  ciUzens.  An  enemy,  in 
rebellioo  agmnst  our  common  Government, 
ias  taken  possession  of  aad  planted  his  guns 
on  the  soil  of  Eentuoky,  and  fired  upon  yon. 
Columbns  and  Hiokman  are  in  Lis  hands 
He  is  moving  upon  your  city,  I  am  here  t< 
defend  you  against  this  enemy ;  to  assist  thi 

authority  and  sovereignty  of  your  Govern- 
ment. I  Lave  nothing  to  do  with  opinions, 
and  shall  deal  only  with  armed  Eebellion 
and  its  aidera  and  nbettora.  Tou  can  piir- 
eue  your  naual  avoeations  without  fear.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  Government  is  here,  to 
protect  il«  friends  and  punish  its  enemies. 
Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  you  are  able  to 
defend  yourselves,  mmntain  the  authority  of 
the  Govemtnent,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
loyal  citizens,  I  shall  withdraw  the  forces 
under  my  command.        TJ.  S.  Geant, 

"Brig.  General  Commanding." 


p  Polk  had  not  then  occupied 
Columbus,  as  Gen.  Grant  supposed ; 
but  he  did  so  next  day,  with  a  tbrce 
of  ten  regiments,  six  batteries,  and 
three  battalions  of  cavalry.  Of  course, 
the  promise  of  Gov.  Harris  that  he 
should  be  withdrawn  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  fact  that   Grant  had    now 


crossed  the  Ohio  was  made  an  excuse 
for  this  invasion.  In  other  words: 
tho  people  of  Kentucky,  through 
their  then  freshly  chosen  Legislature, 
having  decided  to  remain  in  and  be 
loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Confederates 
regarded  this  as  justifying  them  in 
seizing  any  portion  of  that  State  of 
which  they  should  deem  the  occu- 
pancy advantageous  to  their  cause; 
and,  in  fact,  Gen.  Zollieoffer,'  com- 
manding their  forces  in  East  Tennes- 
see, had  already  occupied  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  advanced  through  that 
pass  into  Kentucky,  at  least  so  early 
as  the  5th ;  though  no  pretense  of 
Federal  invasion,  accomplished  or 
meditated,  was,  in  that  quarter,  justi- 
fied. But  East  Tennessee  was  earn- 
estly and  unchangeably  loyal  to  the 
Union — had  so  voted  by  more  than 
two  to  one  at  the  recent  State  Elec- 
tion; and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  surround  her  witli  Confederate 
camps,  and  cut  her  ofi'  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  loyal  States,  to 
prevent  a  general  uprising  of  her 
hardy  mountaineers  in  defense  of  the 
cause  they  loved. 

Gen,  Eoberfc  Anderson  assumed 
command,  at  Louisville,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Kentucky,  Sept.  20th; 
and  the  organization  of  Union  volun- 


'  fcollicoffer  talegraphod,  Sept   14th,   to    Ma- 

"  The  s^ety  of  Tennessee  requiring,  I  occupy 
the  iQouutain  passes  at  Cumberland,  and  tjie 
three  long  mountiuas  in  Kentuolty.  For  weekB, 
I  have  known  tliat  the  Federal  commander  at 
Eoskins'a  Cross-Eoads  was  ttreateniog  the  in- 
vasion of  Es^t  Tennessee,  and  ruthlessly  urging 
our  people  to  destroy  our  own  road  and  bridges. 
I  postponed  this  precautionary  movement  untU 
the  despotic  Government  at  Washington,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  had 
established  formidable  camps  in  the  center  and 
other  parts  of  tlie  State,  with  the  view,  first,  to 
subjugate  your  gallant  State,  and  then  ourselvea. 


s,  and  b 


r  felt,  t 


d  Ken- 


ism.  We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  a  religious 
respect  for  Kentucky's  neutrality.  We  will  re- 
spect it  as  long  as  our  safety  will  permit.  If  the 
Federal  force  will  now  withdraw  from  their 
menacing  position,  the  force  under  my  command 
shall  immediately  be  withdrawn." 

"  The  despotic  Groveniment  at  Washington" 
could  hardly,  with  reason,  be  blomed  for  refusing 
to  recognize  the  neutrahty  of  Kentucky,  when 
Kentucky  herself  did  that  very  thing  with  a  de- 
cision and  emphasis  quite  equal  to  those  evinced 
in  Preadent  Lincoln's  reply  to  M^ofEn.  Z(M- 
eoffer's  "religious  respect"  therefore,  was  paid 
to  BOraBthing  eirteediugly  cotLvenient  to  hia 
cause,  but  wliich,  if  it  ever  had  been,  no  longer 
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teers  waa  thenceforth  actively  pro- 
moted. On  tlie  25tli,  a  bill  calling 
out  40,000  volunteers  for  the  defense 
of  the  State  and  Union  passed  the 
House  hy  a  vote  of  67  to  13 ;  the 
Senate  concurring  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
5.  On  that  day,  tlio  Senate,  hy  16 
to  10,  passed  a  hiil  providing  that 
any  and  every  Kentuckian  who  shall 
have  voluntarily  joined  the  Eehel 
force  invading  the  State,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  inheriting  any  property  in 
Eentucky,  unless  he  shall  return  to 
his  allegiance  vrithin  sixty  days ;  and, 
on  the  next  day,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  having  reported  that,  in 
its  judgment.  Congress  had  not  tran- 
scended its  powers  in  imposing  taxes 
for  the  pr^ervation  of  the  Union, 
was  discharged  from  farther  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  13 ;  and  the  Senate  concurred 
withont  a  division. 

On  the  16th,  ZoUicoffer  advanced 
to  Barboui^ville,  Ky-,  capturing  t}je 
camp  of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Unionists,  who  iled  at  his  approach. 

The  changed  attitude  and  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Kentucky  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Government  to 
take  some  decided  steps  in  defense 
of  its  own  existence.  Ex-Qov.  More- 
head,'  a  most  inveterate  traitor,  was 
arrested  at  his  residence  near  Louis- 
ville, and  taken  thence  to  Fort  La- 
fayette, in  New  York  harbor,  where- 
in he  was  long  confined,  and  whence 
he  should  not  have  been  released. 
Warned  by  this  blow,  ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent John  C,  Breckinridge,  Hon. 
"Wm.  Preston,  late  Minister  to  Spain, 


Thomas  B.  Monroe,  sr.,  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Thomas  E.  Monroe,  jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,  Col.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  late  'American'  member  of 
Congress,  Col,  George  "W.  Johnson, 
Capt.  John  Morgan,  and  several 
other  prominent  traitors,  escaped 
about  this  time  to  the  Bebel  camps 
in  Southern  Kentucky,  and  passed 
thence  into  Tennessee  or  Tirginia, 
where  they  openly  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Southei-n  Confederacy. 
Judge  Monroe  formally  renounced 
his  ofBce  and  his  allegiauce,  and  was 
adopted  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy 
in  open  court  at  Nashville,  October 
3d.  Breckinridge  and  Humphrey 
Marshall  were  promptly  made  Con- 
federate Brigadier-Generals. 

ZoUicoffer,  on  entering  Kentucky, 
issued  an  order  promising  that  no 
citizen  of  that  State  should  be  mo- 
lested in  person  or  property  unless 
found  in  arms  for  the  Union,  or 
somehow  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  National  cause.  Of  course,  this 
did  not  save  active  Unionists  from 
seizure,  abuse,  and  confinement,  nor 
the  pigs,  fowls,  cattle,  etc.,  whether 
of  Unionists  or  Confederates,  from 
wholesale  confiscation  by  his  loraely 
organized  and  undisciplined  banditti, 
who  swept  over  the  poor  and  thinly 
settled  mountainous  region  wherein 
the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  riv- 
ers have  their  sources,  devouring  and 
destroying  aU  before  them, 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  on  finding  him- 
self safely  witliin  the  Confederate 
lines,  issued  an  elaborate  and  bitter 
Address,  announcing  his  resignation 


'  Charlea  S._  Morehead,  formerly  a,  Whig  rep- 
resentative in  Congresa  from  the  Leiijigton  dis- 
trict, afterward  '  American'  Governor  of  the  State 
fi-om  1855  to  1859,  was  originaliy  a  Unionist  of 
(ie  Henry  Clay  school ;  but,  having  become 
largely  interested  in  slaves  and  cotton-growjng 


devotee 

of  tlie  Slave  Power — hen(«  a  EiBunioaist.  He 
boro  nn  active  and  baleful  part  in  the  Peace  Con- 
fbrenoe  of  February,  1861 ;  and  was  thencafoi'th, 
ttough  professing  moderation,  fully  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  &i 
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of  liis  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union ;  demonstrating, 
after  his  fashion,  the  unconatitution- 
aiity  of  struggling  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  atrocity  of  the  despo- 
tism which  had  ventured  to  arrest  a 
few  of  the  many  traitors  actively  at 
work  to  subvert  the  National  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  charging  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  State  with  "  woeful  sub- 
eerviency  to  every  demand  of  Fede- 
ral despotism  and  woeful  neglect  of 
every  right  of  the  Kentucky  citizen," 
etc.,  etc.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
rhetoric : 

"I  iToiiJcl  speak  of  these  things  with  the 
simple  solemnity  wiiieh  their  magnitude  de- 
mands i  yet  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  a  jast  indignation  while  we  sroai-t 
under  such  enormities.  Mr.  Lincoln  hua 
thousandE  of  soldiere  on  our  soil,  nearly  all 
from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreign- 
ers, whom  he  employs  as  his  instruments  to 
do  these  things.  But  few  Kentockiana  have 
enlisted  under  his  standai'd ;  for  we  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  hia  peculiar  form  of  lib- 
erty. 

"  I  wi!l  not  pnraue  the  disgraceful  subject. 
Has  Kentucky  passed  out  of  the  control  of 
her  own  people  ?  Shall  hirelings  of  the  pen, 
recently  imported  f  m  th  N"  h  t 
grand  security  at  h  0  p  I  f  p  bl 
opinion   to   appro       th  surp  d 

point   out    victim  !      Ph  1!    M      L       I 
through  hia  Germ      m  es,      pn 

or  exile  the  ohildr        f  tl  wh    1   d 

the  foundations  of  th    C   mm  al  1        d 

compel  our  noble  p    pi    t        h      t  th 
selves  in  furnishi  g  th  y  to  de.      y 

their  own  freedom?     N  wfl     K 

tncky  remains  the  K    t    1  y    t  Id  — 
while  thousands  of  1      g  11    t         I        tl 
will  and  the  nerve  to  make  the  State  sing  to 
the  music  of  their  rifles!" 

It  is  clear  that  Jlr.  Breckinridge, 
in  his  exodus  from  Kentucky,  had  per- 
petrated a  serious  blunder.  As  a  de- 
claimer  in  the  Senate,  in  chorus  with 
Vallandigham,  Voorhees,  and  May, 
he  was  worth  far  more  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  as  a  Brigadier  in  its 
military  service ;  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Garret  Davis  in  bis  stead  did 


not  fully  compensate  the  Eehellion 
for  the  loss  of  its  boldest  and  most 
unscrupulous  champion  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Gen.  W,  T.  Sherman,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, succeeded  Gen.  Anderson  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Kentucky. 
The  Kebels,  with  an  art  which  they 
had  already  brought  to  perfection, 
imposed  on  him,  with  success,  as  on 
Gen.  KcClellan  and  other  of  our 
commanders,  a  mt^t  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  their  forces ;  so 
that,  when  Kentucky  might  easily 
have  been  cleared  of  armed  foes  by  a 
concerted  and  resolute  advance,  Sher- 
man was  telegraphing  furiously  to 
the  "War  Department  for  large  rccn- 
forcements ;  and,  when  visited  at 
Louisville,  on  the  18th,  by  Secretary 
Cameron  and  Adjt.-Gen.  Thomas,  he 
gravely  informed  them  that  he  should 
need  200,000  men  to  recover  and  hold 
Kentucky ;  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
not  40,000  Eebela  in  arms  within  the 
limits  of  that  State. 

P  llard,  writing  o^  the  early  part 

f  :n"  1    " 


D    pita  the  victory  of  Belmont,  our  sit- 
t        in  Kentucky  was  one  of  estremo 

k    ss,  and  entirely  at  the  toeroy  of  tho 

my  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
by  f  1      representations  of  the  nimiber  of 

f     es  at  Bowling  Green. 

"About  the  middle  of  September, 
G  Buokner  advanced,  with  a  small  force 
f  b  t  4,000  men,  which  was  increased,  by 
the  15th  of  October,  to  12,000 ;  and,  thot^h 
other  accessions  of  force  were  received,  it 
oontinned  at  about  the  same  strength  until 
the  eud  of  November,  measles  and  other  dis- 
eases keeping  down  the  effective  force.  TSie 
enemy's  force  then  was  reported  to  the  "War 
Department  at  60,000 ;  and  an  advance  was 
impossible." 

The  Unionists  of  south-extern  Ken- 
tucky were  mustering  and  organizing 
under  Col.  Garrard  at  a  point  known 
as  Camp  Wild-Cat,  when  Zollieoffer 
advanced  (Oct,  20th)  with  seven  re- 
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giments  and  a  light  battery,  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Gen.  Schoepf, 
who  had  just  reached  the  camp,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Union  forces 
prior  to  the  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  The 
liehels  were  superior  in  numhers ; 
but  the  TTnionists  had  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  very  easily  beat  oif  their 
assailants,  who  made  two  attacks  to 
no  purp(Ke,  and  were  repulsed  and 
driven  away  without  serious  loss  on 
either  side. 

A  considerable  Hebel  force,  under 
Col.  John  S.  WiUiauis,  having  been 
collected  at  Piketon,  the  capital  of 
Pike,  the  easternmost  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
Gen.  Wm,  Nelson,  commanding  the 
Union  forces  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
started  from  Prestonburg,  Nov,  8th, 
in  quest  of  them.  Having  not  less 
than  3,000  men,  while  "Williams  re- 
ports his  full  strengtlj  at  1,010,  Nel- 
son had,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  of  the 
7th,  dispatched  Ool.  Appei^on,  of  the 
33d  Ohio,  -with  nearly  half  his  force, 
to  gain  the  rear  of  Piketon  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  that  rugged, 
almost  roadless  region,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Eebels  between  two  fires,  and 
compel  their  surrender.  It  was  first 
telegraphed  that  this  movement  had 
proved  a  perfect  success;  but  Wil- 
liams, who  seems  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly posted  throughout,  retarded 
Nelson's  direct  advance  by  smart, 
judicious  skirmishing  in  the  positions 
assuring  him  the  greatest  advantage, 
while  he  hurried  off  the  cattle  and 
other  epoUs  industriously  collected 
from  that  poor,  thinly-settled  region, 
on  the  road  to  Pound  Gap,  whither 
he  retreated  on  the  9th — ^kis  rear- 
guard of  400  leaving  Piketon  just  as 
Nelson  was  entering  it.     The  loss  of 


either  party  in  this  affair  was  incon- 
siderable— not  over  100 — but  the 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  was  faultless, 
and  their  patient  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exposure,  and  privation,  most 
commendable.  "Williams — who  ap- 
pears to  have  admirably  timed  and 
managed  his  retreat— reported  his 
force  stronger  at  Pound  Gap  on  the, 
13th  than  it  was  at  Piketon  on  the  8th. 

Tlie  heroic  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  anxiously  expected 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  Union 
force  since  the  opening  of  the  strug- 
gle, were  led  to  believe,  after  our 
successes  at  Camp  Wild-Cat  Knd  other 
points,  that  its  appearance  would  not 
much  longer  be  delayed.  Many  of 
them  stole  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  mountains  to  join  it  and 
hasten  its  march ;  while  many  of 
those  who  remained  at  home  eon- 
spired  to  bum  the  more  important 
railroad  bridges  throughout  their  sec- 
tion, in  order  to  preclude  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  to  their  Kebel  op- 
pressors during  the  struggle  supposed 
to  be  just  at  hand.  They  succeeded 
in  burning  three  or  four,  but  failed 
with  regard  to  others ;  and  all  of 
them  who  were  captured  by  the  Keb- 
els  while  engaged  in  or  escaping  from 
these  attempts  were  promptly  con- 
signed to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  hopes  of  the  loyal  Tennesseans 
were  strangely  and  utterly  blasted. 
Gen.  Schoepf,  in  command  of  our 
army  which,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Eebel  attack  on  Camp  Wild-Cat,  con- 
fronted Zollicoffer,  after  advancing 
two  or  three  days  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  was  induced,  by  a 
favorite  stratagem  of  the  Eebels,  to 
believe  that  an  overwhelming  Con- 
federate ibrce  was  advancing  on  his 
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right  flank  from  Bowling  Green,  and 
about  to  pounce  upon  and  annihilate 
him.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  this  story ;  the  Rebels 
at  Bowling  Green  were  glad  enough 
to  keep  still,  and  not  expose  their 
weakness,  knowing  well  that  Sher- 
man might  and  would  have  crushed 
them,  had  he  been  aware  of  it ;  yet, 
without  waiting  to  verity  this  absurd 
report,  Gien.  Schoepf  faced  abont  and 
raced  two  days  toward  the  Ohio,  as 
if  for  dear  life,  strewing  the  road 
witli  wrecked  wagons,  dead  lioi"ses, 
baggage,  etc.,  and  leaving  Eaet  Ten- 
nessee to  her  fate.  The  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  agony  of  her  gallant 
sons  in  his  army,  who  but  now  con- 
fidently supposed  themselves  about 
to  see  the  old  flag  floating  in  triumph 
from  the  spires  of  Xnoxville  and 
Jonesville,  can  but  faintly  be  realized. 

On  the  18th  of  Kovember,  the 
Kentucky  Secessionists  held  a  Con- 
vention at  Uussellville,  in  the  south- 
ernmost of  her  counties,  behind  their 
principal  camp  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  organized  what  they  termed  a 
'Provisional'  Government — perhaps 
from  their  inability  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  Geo.  W,  John- 
son, of  Scott  county,  was  here  chosen 
Governor ;'  the  party  having  had 
enough  of  popular  elections,  in  which 
they  never  had  any  success  or  made 
a  respectable  figure.  They  chose, 
likewise,  a  "Legislative  Council," 
which  they  clothed  with  ample  pow- 


ers; and  this  Council  proceeded  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  Kentuclcy  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy !  No  cav- 
ils as  to  the  authority  of  these  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  for  Kentucky  were 
raised  at  Eichmond ;  and,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  The  ZouisviUe 
Courier  (now  issued  at  Nashville) 
gravely  announced  tliat  said  Council 
had  this  day  chosen  a  full  delegation 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  com- 
posed as  foUows : 
Henry  0.  Burnett,  Geoi^W.  Ewing, 
John  Thomas,  Dr.  D.  V.   White, 

Thomas  L.  Burnett,      John  11.  Elliott, 
S,  H,  Ford,  Thomaa  B.  Monroe, 

Thomas  B.  Johnson,    George  B.  Hodge. 

How  it  happened  that  two  of  these 
persons— Messrs.  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  Thomas  B.  Monroe — were,  that 
same  day,  sworn  in  as  Senators'  from 
Kentucky  at  Biehmond,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. They  had  probably  been 
appointed,  several  days  before,  by 
'  Governor'  Johnson.  Suffice  it  that, 
since  then,  Kentucky  has  been  regu- 
lai-ly  represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  though  no  popular  election 
thereto  was  ever  held  on  her  soil,  and 
no  shadow  of  consent  ever  given  by 
her  to  such  delegation  of  power.  Of 
late,  her  representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress have  been  chosen  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  serving  in  the  Bebel  armies ; 
which,  though  not  very  regular, 
seems  straightforward  and  business- 
like. They  represent  bayonets;  let 
them  be  chosen  accordingly." 


'  Johnson  lieing  killed  in  the  battle  at  ShUoh 
nest  Spring,  lie  was  somehow  succeeded  in  his 
Eliadowy  GovemorBhip  by  Kiahard  Hawes^-a 
wealt  old  man  who,  Bome  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  had  twice  represented,  as  a  Whig,  tlie 
Leiiagton  district '""  " 


"  The  Lomsvilk  Journal  o 


Oct.  ISUi  sharply 


•So  annouacad  i 
Day-Book. 


\   The  Xtyrfolk 


of  those  eiceedingly  sensitive 
Kentucliians,  who  so  eloquently  proclaimed  tliat 
they  could  never  take  up  arras  agaiast  the  South- 
ern States,  inasmuch  as  those  States  were  Kea- 
tuoky's  sisters,  liaT6  now  taken  up  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Kentucky  hersclfl  Isn't  that  enough 
to  make  tJio  desil  laugh?" 
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The  disaster  at  Bull  Euii,  and  tKe  1 
amazing  imbecility  betrayed  in  al- 
lowing several  of  the  regiments  tlicre 
routed  to  continue  their  panic-stricken, 
disorderly  flight  over  the  bridges  into 
Washington,  whence  many  Boldiers, 
and  even  officer,  dispersed  to  their 
respective  homes,  had  dispelled  all 
lingering  illusions  as  to  the  capacity 
of  Gen,  Scott  for  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war.  Though  it  was  still 
deemed  a  military  necessity  to  con- 
ceal the  faUure  of  his  faculties,  to  ex- 
cuse his  blundeiB,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  eulogize  his  abilities  ^ 
well  as  magnify  his  services,  the  ur- 
gent, imperative  need  of  replacing 
him  by  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
commander  was  felt  by  every  intel- 
ligent Unionist.  It  was  he,  Winfield 
Scott,  and  none  other,  who  had  pre- 
cipitated a  third  of  our  forces,  on  or 
near  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  into  a 
decisive  conflict  with  seven-eighths  of 
the  Eebel  strength  in  Virginia,  in 
defiance  of  every  dictate  of  prudence 
and  of  common  sense,  Neither  the 
President,  nor  the  Secretary  of  War, 
nor  Gen,  McDowell,  nor  the  maligned 
and  detested  Eadicals — who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  that  our  75,000  three- 


months'  men  should  not  be  disbanded 
and  sent  home  without  having  been 
of  the  least  positive  service — had  ever 
desired  or  expected  any  such  conflict 
as  this.  It  was  Gen.  Scott  who  had 
given  the  orders  under  which  Gen. 
McDowell  advanced  and  fought  on 
Sunday,  the  21et  of  July.  Gen. 
Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  at  Oenterviile  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  saw  plainly  that  our  re- 
giments at  the  front  were  not  so  many 
as  they  should  be,  and  returned  has- 
tily that  evening  to  Washington  to 
procure  a  countermand  of  the  order 
for  battle ;  but  arrived  too  late  to  see 
Gen.  Scott  and  obtain  it.  Badly  as 
Patteraon  had  behaved,  he  had  re- 
ported, on  the  18th,  by  telegraph  to 
Scott,  his  flank  movement  to  Charles- 
town  ;  which,  any  one  could  see,  left 
Gen.  Johnston  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hasten,  with  all  his  available  force, 
to  the  aid  of  Beauregard  at  Man  assas. 
And,  on  the  20th — ^the  day  before 
Bull  Eun^ — he  had  telegi-aphed  to 
Scott  that  Johnston  had  actually  de- 
parted on  that  errand.'  Though  Gen. 
Scott  remained  nominally  in  chief 
command  until  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber,  he  was  practically  superseded 


'  Geo.  Scott,  in  coimnentiiig  on  Gen.  Patter- 
EOn'a  tsBtimony  in  a  deliberately  written  state- 
ment, made  to  the  Committee  on  the  Coaduat  of 
the  War,  eaja: 

"Aa  oouneatecl  with,  this  sutjeet,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  notJue  tiie  charge  made 
ogainet  me,  on  the  floor  of  CongreSB,  that  I  did 
not  stop  Brig.  Gen.  McDowoira  moyament  upon 
Manassas  Junotioa  after  I  had  been  informod  of 


the  reenforcemeut  sent  thither  from  T 
though  urged  to  do  so  by  one  or  moi^  membora 
of  the  Cabinet.  Now,  it  was,  at  the  reception  of 
that  news,  too  late  to  call  off  the  troops  from  the 
attack ;  and,  beside,  though  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment at  firsts  we  had  all  become  animated  and 
Bimguine  of  success;  anil  it  is  not  true  that  I  was 
urged  by  anybody  ill  authority  to  stop  the  at- 
tack;  which  was  commeaced  as  early,  I  think, 
as  the  18th  of  July." 
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forthwith  hy  the  formation  of  a  new 
military  department  of  "Washington 
and  of  north-eastern  Vii^nia,  which 
Gen.  George  B.  McOlellan  was  sum- 
moned, hy  telegraph,  fi:om  that  of 
"Western  Virginia  to  preside  over. 
This  change  was  officially  announced 
on  the  25th  of  July ;  on  which  day 
Gen.  McCIellan  amved  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  there  received  a  moat  en- 
thusiastic ovation.  He  proceeded  next 
morning  to  Washington. 

Gen.  McOlellan  found  the  army 
intiTisted  with  the  defense  of  the 
capital  reduced,  hy  defeat,  desertions, 
and  the  mustering  out  of  most  of  the 
three-months'  men,  to  50,000  infantry, 
1,000  cavalry,  and  650  artiUeryj  with 
SO  field-guns.  The  city  was  pro- 
tected, on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  hy  hastily-constructed  hut 
substantial  earthworks,  on  which 
some  heavy  gnna  were  mounted. 
But,  if  the  Keheb  had  chosen  to  ford 
the  Potomac  a  few  njilea  above,  either 
Washington  or  Baltimore  lay  at  their 
mercy,  provided  they  could  defeat 
this  army  in  the  open  field.  They 
did  not,  however,  see  ht  to  risk  so 
bold  a  movement ;  though  military 
critics  believe  that,  for  the  two  weeks 
succeeding  their  victory  at  Bull  Run, 
it  might  have  been  attempted  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  They 
could  probably  have  thrown  across 
the  river  a  force  nearly  or  quite  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  which  defended 
Washington,  whereof  at  least  5,000 
would  necessarily  have  been  retamed 
in  the  earthworks  on  the  Virginia 
side  ;  while  the  prestige  of  their  re- 
cent victory,  and  the  consequent  de- 
moralization of  our  troops,  secured  to 
the  Hebels  decided  advantages,  which 


each  succeeding  week  was  morally  cer- 
tain to  diminisli.  They  did  not,  liow- 
ever,  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  in 
force,  nor  even  to  provoke  another 
battle  on  its  south  bank ;  but,  having 
advanced  their  lines,  soon  after  their 
victory,  to  Munson's  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria,  they  only  remained 
there  until  a  night  attack  had  been 
planned  on  our  side ;  when,  promptly 
forewarned  by  traitoi?,  they  hastily 
withdrew  to  ^Fairfax.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  main  body  of  their 
army  ever  deliberately  took  position 
this  side  of  Centerviile. 

Gen.  llcClellan  commenced'  by 
ordering  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army  out  of  Washington,  where  too 
many,  especially  of  the  former,  had 
hitherto  been  indulged  in  idling  away 
their  time,  to  the  neglect  of  their  du- 
ties and  the  damage  of  their  morals. 
Col.  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  16th  re- 
gulare,  was  appointed  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 
The  organization  of  the  Army  uito 
brigades  was  soon  afterward '  effected ; 
and  these  brigades  were  ultimately ' 
formed  into  divisions.  But  the  form- 
ation of  army  corps  was,  for  some  rea- 
son, postponed  and  delayed,  until 
finally'  it  was  peremptorily  directed 
by  the  President. 

Meantime,  the  patient,  loyal,  earn- 
est Nortlt,  soon  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  its  astounding  discomfiture, 
had  been  soberly  but  resolutely  rais- 
ing new  regiments  and  new  batteries 
for  a  more  determined  and  more  en- 
ergetic prosecution  of  the  struggle 
forced  upon  it  by  slaveholding  treason. 
Every  State,  county,  and  township, 
addressed  itself  zealously  to  the  work 
of  recruiting  and  equipping;  so  that, 

'Oct,  15tli.  'JJarclj  Sth,  ISCS. 
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by  tlie  middle "  of  OiitoLer,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
fully  160,000  men— an  army  superior 
in  namberB,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
the  essential  quality  of  its  material, 
to  any  ever  led  into  battle  by  Napo- 
leon, and  by  tar  the  largest  and  most 
effective  which  had  ever  been  seen 
on  this  continent.  It  was  not  only 
fai"  better  drilled  and  fitted  for  ser- 
vice than  that  with  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell had  advanced  to  Centerville 
and  Bull  Eun,  but  it  was  better  con- 
stituted, in  that  its  members— nr.t 
one  of  tlsem  a  conscript— had  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years,  after  all  sixty-day 
hallucinations  had  been  dispelled,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  were 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  perils 
and  the  privations  of  protracted  and 
inexorable  war. 

Gen.  McClellan  held  his  first  grand 
parade  at  the  close  of  September, 
when  YO.OOO  men  of  all  arms  were 
assembled,  maneuvered,  and  review- 
ed ;  a  larger  army  tlian  had  ever  be- 
fore been  concentrated  on  any  field 
in  America.  Apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  Rebels  would  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  attack  some 
portion  of  our  lines ;  but  they  v 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
venture.  Still,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment, battery  after  battery,  was  poured 
from  the  Worth  into  "Washington,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  several  camps 
assigned  them  on  either  side  of  the 
Potomac,  until  the  mere  bulk  of  our 
quiescent  forces,  the  necessity  for 
ground  whereon  to  station  them,  com- 


H    CONFLICT. 

pelied  an  advance  of  our  lines — the 
light  troops  covering  the  Rebel  front 
retiring  whenever  pressed.  Lewins- 
vilie  was  reoccupied  by  our  army  on 
the  9th,  Vienna  on  the  16th,  and 
Fairfax  Court  House  on  the  17th  of 
October  ;  the  Confederates  recoiling 
without  liringashot  to  CenterviUe  and 
Manassas.  On  the  16th,  Gen.  Gearj', 
under  orders  from  Gen.  Banks,  in 
Maryland,  advanced  to  and  captured 
Bolivai'  Hights,  overlooking  Hai-per's 
Ferry,  Leeaburg,  the  capital  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  was  mistakenly  re- 
potted evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  17th;  Gen.  MeCail,  with  a 
considerable  Union  force,  moving  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  to 
Dianesville,  whence  his  scouts  were 
pushed  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  four 
miles  from  Leesburg,  .On  the  19th 
and  20th,  MeCall  made  two  recon- 
noissances  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg, encountering  no  enemy,  and 
being  assured  by  those  he  met  that 
the  Rebels  had  abandoned  that  town 
some  days  before.  Thus  advised.  Gen. 
McOleUan,  on  the  20th,  directed  the 
following  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  Gen. 
Stone,  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  where  he 
was  watching  and  guarding  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river : 

■•  Eacelved  October  20,  IMI,  from  Ccimp  Griffin. 

"GeD.  MoOlellan  desires  met" inform  70U 
tliat  Gen.  McOall  occupied  DraneBville  jea- 
tei-day,andi9stilltliare;  will  send  out  heavy 
reconnoisaaaces  to-day  in  all  directions  from, 
tliat  point.  The  General  desirea  that  you 
teep  a  good  lookout  on  Leesbnrg,  to  see  if 
this  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive  tliem 
away.     Perhaps  a  slight  demonsti'atiou  on 

mand  of  Gen.  Sii  at  Baltimore  and  its  depeod- 
.eaciefl,  were  as  followa: 

Total  present  for  duty 133,201 

"    sick 9,'290 

"    in  conflnement 1,158 

Aggregate  present 143, 64J 

"         absent 8,404 

Total l^jOSi" 


'Gen.  McClellan,  in  tis  carefully  elaborated 
Report,"  says: 

"  By  the  ISth  of  October,  the  number  of 
jopB  n  and  bout  Washington,  iocliiaiTe  of  the 
n  of  tl  e  city  and  Alexandria,  the  city 
d  aad  the  forces  on  the  Maryland  sliore  of 
e  Po  0  a  below  Washington,  and  as  far  as 
imbe  Ian  1  al  ove,  the  troops  under  iJie  com- 
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your  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move 
them.  A.  Y.  OoLBtJErr, 

"  Ass't  Adjt.  Genera), 
"Beig.-Gem.  Stohe,  Poolesviile." 

Gen.  Stone  at  once  ordered  Col, 
Devens,  of  the  15tli  Massachuaetts,  to 
transfer  two  flat-boats  from  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal,  opposite  Har- 
rison's Island,  to  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  therewith  to  iewj  over  his 
regiment  to  the  island;  which  was 
promptly  done.  About  datk,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  verbal  order,  Devena  sent 
Capt.  Philbrick,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  across  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
which  he  ascertained  was  not  pick- 
eted by  the  enemy,  and  ascended  the 
steep  bank  known  as  Ball's  Bluff, 
which  here  rises  about  one  hundred 
and  fitty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  Pushing  out  a  small 
distance  from  the  Elufij  Philbrick  re- 
turned and  reported  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  small  camp  of  the  enemy, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
guai'ded.  This  report  was  sent  by 
Col.  Devens  to  Gen,  Stone,  who  there- 
upon issued  the  following  order ; 

"  Hbad-Quaktbes  Corps  Op  Obbebvation', 

"  POOLESVILLB,  Oct.  20,  1861— lOi P.M. 

"  Spscial  Oedee  No.  — . 

"  Ool.  Devena  will  land  opposite  EaiTi- 
Bon'8  Island,  with  five  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
the  eneray  diaoovered  hy  Capt.  Philbi-icJc  iu 
the  direction  of  Leesburg.  The  landing  and 
inarch  will  be  effected  with  silence  and 
rapidity, 

"  Col.  Lee,  20th  MasaacJiusetta  volunteers, 
will,  immediately  after  Col.  Devens's  depart- 
ure, oocnpy  Harrison's  Island  with  four  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  and  will  cause  the 
four-oared  boat  to  he  taken  across  the  island 
to  the  point  of  departure  of  Col.  Devens. 
One  company  will  be  tlirown  across  to  oc- 
cnpy  the  bights  on  the  Yirginia  shore,  after 
Ool.  Devens's  departure,  to  cover  his  I'eturn. 

"Two  mountain,  howitzers  will  be  talsen 
'  silently  up  tlie  tow-path,  and  carried  to  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  island,  under  the  orders 
of  Ool.  Lee. 

"  Ool,  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  having  routed,  will 


pursue  them  as  fiir  as  he  deems  prudent,  and 
will  destroy  the  camp,  if  practicable,  before 
returning.  He  will  make  all  the  observa- 
tions possible  on  the  country;  will,  under 
all  circumstances,  keep  his  command  well  in 
hand,  and  not  saorifioe  them  to  any  supposed 
advantage  of  rapid  pursuit, 

"  Having  accomplished  this  duty,  CoL 
Deveus  will  I'eturn  to  his  present  position, 
nnless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side, 
near  the  river,  which  he  can  undoubtedly 
hold  until  roSnforced,  and  one  which  can  be 
successfully  held  against  largely  superior 
numbers.  In  such  case,  he  will  hold  on 
and  report, 

"  Ohas.  P,  Stone,  Brig. -General." 

"  Great  care  will  be  used  by  Col.  Devens 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  injuiy  of  private 
propei'ty;  and  any  oflieer  or  soldier  strag- 
gling from  the  command,  for  curiosity  or 
plunder,  will  be  instantly  shot, 

"  Ohas.  P.  Stosb,  Brig.-GeneraL" 

Col.  Devens  accordingly  com- 
menced crossing  his  force  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  had  his  five  com- 
panies fonned  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
so  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  lind 
his  way  thither.  Col,  Lee  likewise 
crossed  about  a  hundred  men,  and 
took  position  this  side  of  him.  Scouts, 
dispatched  right  and  left,  returned 
and  reported  that  they  could  hiid  no 
enemy.  Advancing,  so  soon  as  it 
was  light,  to  the  supposed  Kebel 
camp  reported  to  him  the  night  be- 
fore, CoL  D.  found  it  no  camp  at  all, 
but  an  optical  illusion,  created  by 
moonlight  glimmering  through  a  row 
of  trees  and  prfsentiug  the  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  tente.  Having  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg 
without  discovering  a  trace  of  an  en- 
emy, Col,  D.  halted  in  a  wood,  un- 
perceived,  as  he  supposed,  by  any  foe, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Stone,  and 
awaited  further  orders. 

At  7  A,  M.,  a  body  of  riflemen  ap- 
peared on  Lis  right,  but  fell  back 
when  approached;  when  Hebe!  cav- 
alry became  visible  on  the  road  to 
Leesbnrg.      Col.  Devens    hereupon, 
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about  8  A.  M.,  fell  tack  to  tho  bluff, 
in  perfect  order  and  unmolested,  and 
there  soon  received  a  message  trom 
Gen.  Stone  to  remain,  and  lie  would 
be  supported.  He  now  connted  Itia 
force,  and  ascertained  that  it  num- 
bered 28  officers  and  635  men. 


At  noon,  or  a  little  after,  he  waa 
attacked  by  musketry  from  the  woods 
surrounding  on.  three  sides  the  field 
of  barely  eix  acres,  in  which  his  men 
were  formed,  and  at  once  fell  back 
some  sixty  yards  to  obtain  a  better 
position.     An  hour  later,  being  still 


by  tic  Call 

unsupported,  he  fell  back  again  near- 
ly to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where 
he  was  soon  after  reenforced,  as  he 
had  been  promised,  by  the  California 
regiment,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,'  who, 
being  the  ranking  officer,  assumed 


command  —  having  received  from 
Gen.  Stone  an  order  to  support 
Ool.  Devens,  or  withdraw  his  force 
to  the  Maryland  shore,  at  his  discre- 
tion. It  seems  that  Col,  Baker  had 
doubts,  on  reaching  the  river,  whether 


'  U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon ;  formerlj'  in  Coagrosa  from  Illinois,  and  a  Colone!  in  ttie  Mexican  War. 
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to  reenfoTce  or  withdraw  Col.  Dev- 
ens's  men;  but,  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my were  ateady  npon  Col.  D.,  he 
decided  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
i-eenforce. 

The  main  current  of  the  Potomac 
passes  Harrison's  Island  on  the  Ma- 
ryland side,  where  thi-ee  flat-boats  or 
BCOWSj  with  a  joint  capacity  of  125 
persona,  were  nsed  by  our  men ;  while 
only  a  life-boat  and  two  small  sbifEs, 
tt^ther  carrying  from  25  to  30  men, 
were  employed  on  the  Virginia  side 
oftheisland.  Pinally,oneoftheBCows 
or  flat-boats  was  taken  around  to  that 
side.  But  the  crossing  of  the  river, 
here  quite  rapid,  was  still  difficult 
and  tedious ;  while  it  does  not  seem 
that  competent  persona  had  been  de- 
tailed to  supervise  and  effect  it.  A 
narrow,  winding  path  led  up  from 
the  immediate  brink  of  the  river  to 
the  open  field  on  whiuh  our  troops 
were  formed,  with  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing in  the  woods  belting  that  field  on . 
three  sides,  witliin  musket-shot.  Ool. 
Baker  reached  it  between  1  and  2 
o'clocli,  p.  M.  His  entire  force  consist- 
ed of  tho  New  York  Tammany  regi- 
ment, OoL  Milton  Cogswell,  the  Cal- 
ifornia regiment,  Lieut.-Ool.  Wistar, 
and  portions  of  the  15fch  Massaeliu- 
setts,  Col.  Devens,  and  20th,  Ool.  Lee 
—in  aJl,  1,900  men.'  The  Rebels  by 
whom  they  were  availed  comprised 
the  8th  Virginia,  13th,  l^th,  and  18th 
Mississippi,  forming  the  brigade  of 
Gen.  Evans.*  Col.  Baker  had  barely 
completed  the  formation  of  his  men, 
when  his  right  was  heavily  assailed 
by  the  enemy ,  the  attack  gradually 
pioceedmg  to  the  center  and  left,  and 

'California  tegunBnt,  570;  Tammany,  360; 
Ifith  Maflgi  husetla  653 ;  20Eh  Massaolliisetts, 
311    total  1  901 

'  Get    F\  Q"  H  ofEcial  report  states  his  forces 


the  struggle  thus  continuing  for  two 
hours  with  desperate  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  with  far  greater  lo^  on 
ours,  because  of  tho  uncovered  posi- 
tion of  our  men.  Col,  Baker  insisted 
on  exposing  himself  with  the  most 
reckless  bravery,  and  fell,  shot 
through  tho  head,  a  httle  before  5 
o'clock.  As  our  men,  falling  fast, 
began  to  waver,  and  some  portions 
of  the  line  to  give  way,  in  view  of 
this  calamity,  Col.  Cogswell,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  resolved  to 
charge  the  enemy  on  his  left,  arid  cut 
his  way  through  to  Edwards's  Ferry, 
two  or  three  miles,  where  Gen,  Stone 
was  Imown  to  be  in  force ;  but,  upon 
attempting  this  movement,  it  was 
met  by  a  fresh  Mississippi  regiment 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the 
Ferry,  under  whose  destructive  fire 
our  decimated,  discouraged  troops 
gave  way,  and  retreated  in  disordeu 
down  the  blufi",  just  as  darkness  was 
drawing  on.  The  triumphant  Rebels 
now  advanced  from  all  sides  to  the 
bluif,  and  fired  with  impunity  on  the 
disorderly,  straggling  mass  below. 
Meantime,  the  flat-boat  on  that  side 
of  the  island,  being  overloaded,  was 
soon  riddled  and  sunk ;  the  life-boat 
and  skiffe  were  upset  and  lost ;  and 
the  work  of  unresisted  slaughter 
went  on.  Some  were  shot  on  the 
bank ;  others  while  attempting  to 
swim  to  the  island ;  while  a  number 
were  carried  down  by  the  current 
and  drowned.  A  few  escaped  in  the 
darkness,  by  stealing  along  the  baak 
of  the  river  unobserved,  and  finally 
readied  our  lines  in  safety.  But  our 
actual  lc«3  by  that   bloody  disaster 

in  tho  engagement  at  1,709;  wbict  evidently 
does  not  indude  the  I3th  Missiasippi,  with  six 
guns,  held  in  rcserre,  and  so  posted  as  to  repel 

aid  to  our  side  from  Edwards's  Ferry. 
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was  not  less  than  1,000  men;  of 
■whom  nearl/  300  were  killed  out- 
right, and  more  than  500,  iuelnding 
the  wounded,  tahen  prisoners," 

Meantime,  Gen,  Stone  had  directed 
Gen.  Gorman  to  throw  across  the 
river  at  Edwarda's  Ferry  a  small  force, 
which  made  a  cautious  reconnoie- 
sance  for  about  three  miles  on  the 
road  to  Leeeburg,  when,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
it  exchanged  volleys  and  returned. 
Gen.  Gorman's  entire  brigade  was 
thrown  over  at  this  point  during  the 
day ;  but,  as  it  did  not  advance,  its 
mere  presence  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  so  far  from  the  scene 
of  actual  combat,  subserved  no  pur- 
pose. After  the  disaster  was  com- 
plete, Gen,  Stone,  about  10  p.  m.,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  from  which  our 
ill-starred  advance  was  made;  as  did 
Gen.  Banks  at  3  next  morning,  and 
Gen.  McClellan  on  the  evening  of 
that  day.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
No  relief  was  sent  while  relief  could 
have  availed.  Even  MeCall  retired 
from  Draneaville  southward  on  the 
day  of  the  fatal  fight, 

Gol.  Baker  has  been  widely  blamed 
for  rashness  in  this  conflict,  and  even 
for  disregard  of  orders— it  would  seem 
most  unjustly.  The  following  or- 
ders, found  in  his  hat  after  his  death, 
deeply  stained  with  his  life-blood,  are 
all  the  foundation  tor  this  charge : 

"  Edwaeds's  Feeht,  Oct,  31st,  1861. 
"  OoL.  E.  D.  Baebr,  Commander  of  brigade : 
"Colohbl:  In  case  of  huavy  firing  in 
front  of  Harrison's  Island,  you  will  oJTaaco 
the  California  regiment  of  jour  brigade,  or 
retire  the  regiments  nader  Oola.  Lee  and 
Eevens,  aow  on  the  [almost  rendered  il- 


legible with  blood]  Virginia  side  of,  tlie 
river,  at  your  discretion — assuming  command 
on  arrival, 

"Very  respeotfuily,  Colonel,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  OsiitLES  P,  Stone, 

"  Brig. -General  Commanding." 

The  second  order  was  received  on 
the  battle-fleld,  by  the  hand  of  Col. 
Cogswell,  an  hour  before  the  death 
of  Col.  Baker,  who  had  put  it  in  liis 
hat  without  reading  it.  It  is  as 
follows : 


"  HnAD-QnAETEBS  Cosips  OF  Obsbgtatiok, 
"Edwards's  Fbeey,  Oct.  22d,  11.50. 
"E.  D.  Bakke,  Commanding  brigade  r 

"  OoLoKEL :  I  am  informed  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  is  about  4,000,  all  told.  If 
jon  can  pxxsh  them,  yon.  may  do  so  aa  far  as 

to  have  a  sti'ong  position  near  Leesbui^,  if 
you  can  keep  them  before  yon,  avoiding 
their  batteriw.  If  tliey  pass  Leeaburg  and 
take  the  Gtm  Spring  road,  you  wil!  not  fol- 
low far,  but  seiae  the  first  good  position  to 
cover  that  road. 

"Their  desire  is  to  draw  us  on,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  retreat,  as  far  as  Goose  Creek, 
where  IJiey  can  be  reinforced  from  Manas- 
sas, and  have  a  strong  position. 

"Report  frequently,  so  that,  when  they 
are  pushed,  Gorman  can  come  up  on  their 
flank.         Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 
"Ohaeleb  p.  Stone, 
"  Brig.-Gen'eral  Commanding." 

How  Stone  expected  Baker  to 
'  push  '  4,000  men  with  1,900,  in  an 
advanced  and  unsupported  position, 
where  the  4,000  might  at  any  mo- 
ment he  increased  to  10,000  or  to 
20,000,  is  not  obvious.  And  why 
was  not  Gorman  sent  forward  to 
come  up  on  their  flank,  at  any  rate  ; 
without  waiting  for  1,900  men  to 
'  push '  ijOOO  beyond  Leesburg  to  a 
good  point  for  covering  that  place? 

As  to  Ool.  Baker's  reading  or  not 
reading  this  dispatch,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  a  superior  ibi-ee,  and 


"  Gen.  Evans,  in  his  report,  claims  710  pris- 
oners, including  wounded,  and  gueasoa  that  wo 
had  "1,300  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned."  He 
tlius  makes  our  loss  aicaed  by  orar  100  all  our 
force  engaged  in  the  battle  I     He  reports  his 


1&5  only,  inolnding  CoL  E.  R.  Burt, 
killed.  Gen.  Evans  says  he  liad 
no  cannon  in  the  fight — which  is  ti'ue ;  for  his 
arliUery  was  where  it  could  serve  him  best — by 
blDckiug  the  road  from  Edwards's  Perry. 
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that  retreat  on  his  part  was  simple 
ruin.  He  must  repulse  the  enemy 
assaiHng  him  then  and  there,  or  be 
destroyed;  for  no  force  that  Stone 
might  now  send  to  his  relief  could  he 
'  t  up  in  time  to  save  liira. 


The  Ball's  Bluff  tragedy,  grossly 
nmrepresented  as  it  was  in  Rebel 
bulletins  'and  exulting  narratiTe=*, 
tended  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
vain-glorious  delusion  which  was  al 
ready  sapping  the  foundations,  if  not 
of  Kebel  strength,  at  least  of  Eebel 
energy.  Gen,  Evans  officially  le 
ported  that  he  had  fought  and  beaten 
8,000  men,coinmanded  by  Gen.  Stone 
— his  troops  using  the  musket  alone , 
while  the  Unionists  employed  artil 
lery,  and  fired  on  him  with  long 
range  guns  from  the  Maryland  shoie ' 
and  that  hia  brigade  had  driven  "  an 
enemj  four  times  their  number  from 
the  soil  of  Vii^nia,  killing  and  tak 
ing  prisoners  a  greater  number  than 
our  whole  force  engaged."  These 
fables  were  repeated  in  general  or 
ders,  with  the  necessary  effect  of  m 
flating  the  whole  Confederate  people 
with  an  inordinate  conceit  of  their 
own  prowess,  and  misleading  them 
into  an  intense  contempt  for  Yankee 
cowardice  and  inefficiency.  The 
natural  consequences  of  this  delu- 
sive swagger  were  evinced  in  the  en- 
counters of  the  ensuing  Spring, 

On  the  other  hand,  Ball's  Eluif 
dispelled,  though  at  a  terrible  coat, 
some  of  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  sedulously  propagated  with  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  and  ?n07-ale  of  the 
Union  rank  and  file.  "Whoever  asked 
of  any  champion  of  the  prevailing 
strategy  why  our  armies  stood  idle, 
and  as  if  paralyzed,  in  the  presence 
of  inferior  forces  of  Rebels,  were  as- 
40 


Bured,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that 
our  men  had  been  so  dem,oraUzed 
and  spirit-broken  by  tlieir  rout  at 
Bull  Eiin,  that  there  was  no  fight  in 
them — that  a  whole  brigade  would 
take  to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  a 
Rebel  regiment  advancing  to  the 
charge.  Ball's  Bluff  repelled  and 
dissipated  this  unworthy  calumny — 
bj  sliowmg  that  jur  brldiers,  though 
most  unakillfull>  handled,  pi-ecipita- 
tei  mt:>  needleis  peiils,  entrapped, 
surrounded  hjjelest  had  etiU  the 
courage  to  fight  and  the  manhood 
to  die 


At  6  A.  m,  of  Dec.  20th,  Gen.  E. 
0.  0.  Ord,  commanding  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  brigade,  in  pui^uance 
of  orders  from  Gen.  George  A. 
McOall,  commanding  the  division 
holding  the  right  of  Gen,  McClel- 
lan's  army,  moved  forward  from 
Oanip  Pierpont  toward  Dranesville, 
Loudoun  County,  Va,,  instructed  to 
drive  back  the  enemy's  pickets,  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  forage,  and  capture, 
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if  possible,  a  small  cavalry  force 
scouting  betwixt  Dranesville  and  tbe 
Potomac.  Gen.  Ord's  brigade  con- 
eisted  of  the  9tli,  Col.  0,  F.  Jackson, 
10th,  Col.  J.  S.  MeCalmont,  12th, 
Col.  John  H.  Taggart,  the  Bucktail 
Eiiles,  Lt.-Col.  T.  L.  Kane,  a  part  of 
the  6th,  with  Easton's  battery  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  in  all,  abont 
4,000  men.  While  halting  to  load 
forage  just  east  of  Dranesville,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  Eebel  brigade,  led 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  composed 
of  the  11th  Tirginia,  the  6th  South 
Carolina,  10th  Alabama,  1st  Ken- 
tucky, the  Sumter  Flying  Artillery, 
and  detachments  from  two  cavalry 
regimenta — the  whole  force  number- 
ing, according  to  Eehel  aceouuta, 
only  3,600.  Stuart  appears  to  have 
been  likewise  on  a  foraging  excur- 
sion ;  as  he  had  with  him  about  200 
wagons,  which  probably  returned 
empty  of  aught  but  wounded  men. 
They  came  np  the  road  leading 
southwardly  from  Dranesville  to 
Ceuterville,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  were  foolishly  pushed  on 
to  attack,  though  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  in  position,  and  even  iti  ar- 
tillery, appears  to  have  been  decided- 
ly on  our  side.  They  were,  of  course, 
easily  and  badly  beaten ;  the  Penn- 
eylvanians  fighting  witli  cool  intre- 
pidity and  entire  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. Our  a^regate  loss  was  but  9 
killed  and  60  wounded — among  the 
latter,  Lieut. -Ool.  Kane,  who  led  his 
men  with  signal  gallantry.  The 
Eebels  lost,  by  their  own  account, 
S30;  among  them,  Ool.  Forney,  of 
the  10th  Alabama,  wounded,  and 
Lieut.  Ool.  Martin,  killed.  They 
left  25  horses  dead  on  the  field,  with 
two  caissons — one  ot  them  exploded, 


■running  off  their  guns  by  liand ; 
the  6th  South  Carohna,  out  of  315 
present,  losing  66 — in  part,  by  the 
fire  of  the  1st  Kentucky  (Rebel), 
which,  mistaking  them  for  Unionists, 
poured  a  murderous  volley  into  them 
at  forty  yards'  distance.  It  was  a 
foolish  affair  on  the  part  of  Stuart, 
who  was  palpably  misled  by  the  gas- 
conade of  Evans,  with  regard  to  his 
meeting  and  heating  more  than  four 
to  one  at  Ball's  Bluff.  When  he 
found  himself  overmatched,  losing 
heavily,  and  in  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked and  destroyed,  the  Kebel 
General  withdrew  rapidly,  but  in 
tolerable  order,  from  the  field ;  and 
Gen.  McOall,  who  came  up  at  this 
moment,  wisely  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue; since  a  KebeP' force  thrice  his 
own  might  at  any  moment  be  inter- 
pceed  between  him  and  his  camp. 
Each  party  returned  to  its  quarters 
that  night.         ^ 

The  victory  of  Dranesville,  unim- 
portant as  it  may  now  seem,  diffused 
an  immense  exhilaration  throughout 
the  Union  ranks.  It  was  a  fitting 
and  conclusive  answer  to  every  open 
assertion  or  whispered  insinuation 
impeaching  the  courage  or  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  raw  Northern  volunteers. 
The  encounter  was  purely  fortuitous, 
at  least  on  our  side ;  two  strong  for- 
aging parties,  believed  by  om*  men  to 
be  about  equal  in  numbers,  had  met 
on  fair,  open  ground;  had  fought  a 
brief  but  spirited  duel,  which  had 
ended  in  the  confessed  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  Kebeb,  whose  loss  was 
at  least  twice  that  they  inflicted  on 
us.  Admit  that  they  were  but  2,500 
to  our  4,000 ;  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, now  nearly  200,000"  strong, 
and  able  to  advance  on  the  enemy 


"Geu.  MeClellaii,  in  his  delibecatelj- prepared,  loudlj  trumpeted,  aud  widely  .circulated  Rspoft, 
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■with  not  less  than  150,000  eabera  and 
bayonets,  eagerly  awaited  the  long- 
expected  permission  to  prove  itself 
but  fairly  represented  in  that  casual 
detachment  which  had  fought  and 
won  at  Dranesville. 

In  every  other  quarter,  our  arms 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  blow 
well  struck  by  Butler  and  Stringham 
at  Hatteras,  had  never  been  retaliated. 
TheKebels'  attempt  to  cut  ofFBrown's 
regiment  at  Chicamicomieo  had  re- 
sulted in  more  loss  to  them  than  to 
ua.  Du  Font's  triumph  at  Port  Eoyal 
had  dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  our 
foes,  and  inflicted  signal  injury  on 
the  original  plotters  of  treason,  with- 
out loss  to  our  side.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  campaign  was  closing  with 
the  prestige  of  success  and  superiority 
gilding  our  standards,  and  with  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  region 
securely  in  our  hands.  In  Missouri, 
Gen.  IVemont — though  vehemently 
reproached  for  not  advancing  and 
fighting  sooner,  and  though  never 
enjoying  facilities  for  obtaining  arras, 
munitions,  or  any  material  of  war,  at 
all  comparable  to  those  at  all  times 
eagerly  accorded  to  McCIellan — ^had 
collected,  organized,  armed,  and  pro- 
vided, a  movable  column  of  nearly 
40,000  men,  at  whose  head  he  had 
pushed  Price — one  of  the  very  abl^t 
of  the  Kebel  chieftains — to  the  fur- 
th^t  comer  of  the  State,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  hunting  him  thence  into 
Arkansas  or  eternity,  when  the  oi-der 
which  deprived  him  of  his  command 
was  received  at  Springfield  on  the  2d 
ofifoveraber.  Yet  then  and  through- 
out the  Winter  Gren.  McCIellan,  who 


had  been  called  to  command  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  that  Fremont 
left  New  York  for  St.  Louis,  stood 
cooped  up  and  virtually  besieged  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  holding 
barely  ground  enough  in  Virginia  to 
encamp  and  maneuver  his  army ; 
while  the  Eebels  impudently  ob- 
structed the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Potomac,  on  one  hand,  by  batteries 
erected  at  commanding  points  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  while  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  dismantled 
and  obstructed  by  them  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  further  west  on  the  other ; 
leaving  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  his  vast  army,  dependent  on 
the  single  track  of  the  Branch  RaU- 
Toad  for  aU  their  subsistence  and  sup- 
plies, throughout  the  tedious  Winter 
that  followed. 

The  Confederates  had  not  yet  en- 
forced a  general  Conscription ;  and, 
though  volunteering  was  widely  stim- 
ulated by  Police  discipline  and  Lynch 
law,  while  the  more  ignorant  and  ill- 
informed  young  women  of  many 
slaveholding  localities  were  enven- 
omed Secessionists,  refusing  to  give 
any  but  the  most  furious  counte- 
nance to  young  men  who  hesitated 
to  enlist,  yet  the  white  population 
of  the  States  actually  controlled  by 
the  Eehels  was  so  very  far  inferior  iu 
numbers  to  that  of  the  loyal  North 
and  West,  that  the  Rebel  armi^ 
were  necessarily  and  vastly  the  le^ 
numerous  likewise. 

Gen.  McCIellan,  indeed,  appeal^  to 
have  estimated  their  numbers  in  Ext- 
ern Virginia  at  150,000 ;  but  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  acted  difi'ered 


states  the  force  under  his  mora  immeaiate  com- 
mand on  flie  1st  of  December — that  is,  the  force 
then  in  the  Federal  District,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  small  patch  of  Eastern  Virginia  opposite 
Washington  held  byhini— at  196,213;  whereof 


169,452  were  "fit  for  duty."  This  does  not  in- 
clude Gen.  Wool's  command  at  and  near  Fortresa 
Monroe.  On  flio  1st  cf  January  following,  ho 
makes  Ms  total  219, "TOl;  on  the  1st  of  February, 
222,130. 
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widely  from  tliat  of  hia  subordinates 
who  spent  the  Winter  in  camp  in 
Virginia,  while  he  remained  snugly 
housed  in  Washington,  Gen,  Wads- 
worth,  who  saw  and  (until  forbidden) 
questioned  the  '  contrabands'  and 
other  deserters  who  came  within  our 
lines  from  Centerville  and  Yieinity 
that  Autumn  and  Winter,  was  eon- 
fident  that  60,000  was  the  highest 
number  they  ever  had  encamped  in 
our  front ;  and  these  we  might  have  as^ 
sailed  at  a  day's  notice  with  120,000 ; 
and,  by  taking  three  days  for  prepara- 
tion, with  150,000.     Why  not  ? 

The  weather  was  magnificent ;  the 
roads  hard  and  dry,  tiil  far  into  Win- 
ter, An  artillery  officer  wonderingly 
inquired:  "What  is  such  weather 
for,  if  not  figliting  ?" 

The  loyal  masses — awed  by  the  ob- 
loquy heaped  on  those  falsely  accused 
of  having  caused  the  disaster  at  Bull 
Eun  by  their  ignorant  impatience  and 
precipitancy — stood  in  silent  expecta- 
tion. They  still  kept  raising  regiment 
after  regiment,  battery  after  battery, 
and  hurrying  them  forward  to  the  all- 
ingaliing  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  decided  movement 
that  must  be  just  at  hand — but  the 
torrent  was  there  drowned  in  a  lake 
of  Lethean  stagnation.  First,  we  were 
waiting  for  reenforcements — which 
was  most  reasonable ;  then,  for  the 
requisite  drilling  and  fitting  for  ser-' 
vice — which  was  juat  as  helpful  to  the 
Eebels  as  to  ua ;  then,  for  the  leaves 
to  fall — BO  as  to  facilitate  military 
movements  in  a  country  so  wooded 
andbroken  as  Virginia;  then,  for  can- 
non— whereof  we  had  already  more 
than  200  iirst-rate  field-guns  in  Vir- 
ginia, ready  for  instant  service :  and 
so  the  long,  bright  Autumn,  and  the 
colder  but  stiU  favorable  December, 


wore  heavily  away,  and  saw  nothing 
of  moment  attempted.  Even  tho 
Kebel  batteries  obstructing  the  lower 
Potomac  were  not  so  much  as  men- 
aced— the  N^avy  laying  the  blame  on 
the  Army ;  the  Army  throwing  it 
back  on  the  Navy— probably  both 
right,  or,  rather,  both  wrong:  but  the 
net  result  wafi  nothing  done;  until 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  stereotyped 
telegraphic  bulletin,  "  All  quiet  on 
the  Potomac" — which  had  at  first 
been  received  with  satisfaction;  after- 
ward with  complacency;  at  length 
evoked  a  broad  and  general  roar  of 
disdainful  merriment. 

And  so,  Winter  at  last  settled  down 
upon  that  vast,  gallant,  most  effect- 
ive army.  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
strong,  able  and  ready,  on  any  fair 
field,  to  bear  down  at  a  charge  all  the 
Eebels  in  their  front  without  coming 
to  a  stand ;  yet  lying  thus  beleaguered 
and  paralyzed,  shivering  and  dying  in 
the  tents  to  "which  they  had  been  so 
suddenly  transferred  from  their  com- 
fortable homes— not  allowed  to  buUd 
themselves  huts,  such  as  the  liebels 
had,  because  that  would  reveal  to  the 
country  the  fact  that  nothing  was  to 
be  attempted  till  Spring  or  later ;  ex- 
pecting, hoping  every  day  to  receive 
the  long-awaited  order  to  advance; 
but  seeing  night  after  night  close  in 
without  it ;  and  sinking  into  home- 
sickness and  disease,  which  employ- 
ment for  body  and  mind  would  readi- 
ly have  repelled  and  dissipated. 

Is  this  obstinate  fixity,  this  rooted 
neglect  and  waste  of  the  grandest  op- 
portunities, explicable  ?  Not  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  constitutional  aversion 
to  the  shedding  of  blood— that  is,  of 
other  men's— on  the  part  of  our 
'  Young  Napoleon ;'  for  he  was  at 
that  moment  among  the  most  eager 
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to  have  our  country  involved  in  still 
another  great  war,  hy  a  refiieal,  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  to  sur- 
render Mason  and  ^lidell.  Not  even 
Vallandigham  was  more  belligerent 
in  tJmt  direction.  Constitutional 
timidity  and  irresolution — an  over- 
whelming sense  of  responsibility  and 
inadequacy  to  so  stupendous  a  trust — 
were  probably  not  without  their  in- 
fluence in  the  premises.  But,  beyond 
and  above  all  these,  there  was  doubt- 
less a  slowly  awakened  conscioasness 
that  Slavery  Was  the  real  assailant  of 
our  National  existence,  and  that  to 
put  down  the  Eebellion  by  a  positive, 
determined  exertion  of  force,  was  to 
seal  the  doom  of  ite  inciting  cause, 
which  had  so  recently  transformed 
into  downright  traitors  so  many  high 
officcre  who  once  honored  and  loved 
our  Union  and  its  flag.  It  was  hard 
for  one  who  had  long  been  arguing 
and  voting  that,  in  our  cnrrent  poli- 
tics, Slavery  was  not  the  aggressor, 
but  the  innocent  victim,  to  unlearn 
this  gross  error  in  a  year;  and  Gen, 
McOlellan  is  essentially  slow.  '  But, 
in  the  high  position  to  which  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  exalted,  it  waS  hard 
also  not  to  see  that,  in  order  to  save 
both  Slavery  and  the  Union,  there 
must  be  little  lighting  and  a  speedy 
compromise— that  fighting  niust  be 
postponed,  and  put  off,  and  avoided, 
in  the  hope  that  financial  embarrass- 
ment, a  foreign  war,  or  some  other 
complication,  would  compel  the  mu- 
tual adoption  of  some  sort  of  Critten- 
den Compromise,  or  kindred  '  adjust- 
ment,' whereby  the  Slave  Power 
would  graciously  condescend  to  take 
the  Union  afreeh  into  its  keeping,  and 
consent  to  a  reunion,  which  would 
be,  in  effect,  an  extension  of  the  em- 
pire of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Canada 


frontier,  and  a  perpetual  interdict  of 
all  Anti-Slavery  discussion  and  effort 
throughout  the  Kepublic.  On  this 
hypothesis,  and  on  this  alone,  Gen. 
McClellan's  course  while  in  high 
command,  but  especially  during  that 
long  Autumn  and  Winter,  becomes 
coherent  and  comprehensible. 

The  Eebels,  so  vastly  outnumbered 
and  overmatched  in  every  thing  but 
leadership,  were,  of  course,  too  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  virtual 
siege  of  Washington,  with  all  but  one 
of !{» lines  of  communication  with  the 
loyal  States  obstructed,  to  make  any 
offensive  movement ;  and  the  only  as- 
sault made  that  Winter  upon  our  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief's main  position,  was  re- 
pelled with  prompt,  decided  energy. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows ; 

A  portion  of  the  melodious  Hutch- 
inson family,  having  been  attracted 
to  Washington  by  the  novelty  of  find- 
ing the  public  halls  of  that  city  no 
longer  barricaded  against  the  utter- 
ance of  humane  and  generous  senti- 
mente,  had  there  solicited  of  the  Se&- 
refcary  of  War  permission  to  visit  the 
camps  across  the  Potomac,  in  order  to 
break  the  monotony  and  cheer  the 
ruggedness  of  Winter  with  the  spon- 
taneous, unbought  carol  of  some  of 
their  simple,  heartfelt  son^.  Gen. 
Cameron  gave  their  project  not  mere- 
'  ly  his  cordial  assent,  but  his  emphatic 
commendation ;  and,  thus  endorsed, 
they  received  Gen.  McClellan's  gra- 
cious permission.  So  they  passed  over 
to  the  camps,  and  were  singing  to  de- 
lighted crowds  of  soldiers,  when  an 
officer's  quick  ear  caught  the  drift  of 
what  sounded  like  ^JfZ^^Mw..^  Forth- 
with, there  were  commotion,  and  ef- 
fervescence, and  indignation,  rising 
from  circle  to'  circle  of  the  military 
aristocracy,  until  they  readied  the 
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very  highest,  drawing  thence  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

"Sp  dweetim  of  Mm.- Gen.  MaOlellan, 
the  permit  given  lo  the  MutcMnson  Family 
to  sing  in  the  ccmvps,  o/nd  fheir  pass  to  cross 
the  Potomae,  are  rmo'ked,  anil  tkey  will  not 
he  allowed  to  aing  to  the  troops.'''' 

As  tlie  then  freshly  uttered  etanzaa 
of  John  G.  Whittiee,  which  thus 
caused  the  peremptory,  ignominious 
suppression  and  expulsion  of  the 
Hutchinsons,  are  of  themselves  a 
memorable  and  stirring  portion  of 
the  history  of  our  time,  they  may  fit^ 
ly— as  they  will  most  worthily— close 
this  volume : 

"EIS  FHSTE  BURG^rST  UlTSER  GOTT."'" 
(Lutlia--9  Hymn.) 

"We  wait  beneath  the  fumace-blaat , 

The  pangs  of  traEsformation : 
H'ot  painlessly  doth  God  recast 
And  mold  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  burns  the  Are 
Where  wrongs  ospiro; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
TJproota  the  ancient  evU. 
the  hand-breadth  oloud  the  sages  feared 

Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping ; 
The  poison-plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping. 
East,  "West,  South,  North, 
It  curses  earth; 
AH  jnstice  dleiS, 
And  fraud  and  lies 
Live  only  in  its  shadow. 
"Wbat  givea  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  ? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  J 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  th'  old  star-spangled  pennon  T 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Ofth' men  o'th' South? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  ?- 
Hark  to  the  answer :  SLiVEEY  1 
Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foea, 

In  strife  nnworthj  freemen ; 
God  lifts  to-day  the  Tail,  and  shows 
The  features  of  the  demon ! 


O  North  and  South, 
Its  victims  both, 
Can  ye  not  ory, 
"Let  Slavery  die!" 
And  Union  find  in  Freedomt 

What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going? 
We,  who  have  shared  the  guilt,  must  sliare 
The  pang  of  his  o'erthrowing ! 
Whate'er  the  loss, 
Whate'er  the  cross. 
Shall  they  complain 
Of  present  pain 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter? 

For  who  that  leans  on  His  right  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsiaken  ? 
What  righteous  cause  can  sulfer  harm 
If  He  its  part  has  taken? 
Thongh  wild  and  lond 
And  (lark  the  cloud, 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  To-Morrow  1 
Above  the  raadd'ning  cry  for  blood. 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming. 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  the  Onrse 
Whose  wrong  we  share. 
Whoso  shame  we  bear. 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  Heaven! 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shaU  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
Wliile  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever ! 

Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dumb. 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sighing: 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  come 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
God  give  us  grace. 
Each  in  his  place. 
To  bear  his  lot. 
And,  murmuring  not, 
Endure  and  wait  and  labor ! 


"  'Our  God  is  a  strong  fortress,'  {or  castle.) 
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It  is  stated,  on  pago  119  that  "the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  adopted  a  report  on  Slavery  which 
condBQiaed'  slaveholdiug  l>roadly  and  thorough- 
ly," etc  That  statement  is  not  literally  accurate. 
The  Synod  met  at  Danville,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1835,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  ten — live 
jniniatera  and  five  eldets — who  were  instructed 
to  "  d%est  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral  and 
religious  inetruction  of  our  slaves,  and  for  their 
future  emandpation,"  etc  The  Committee  did 
its  duty  faithfully,  and  the  report  in  due  time 
appeai'ed — ite  chsracier  being  such  as  is  indicated 
in  the  test.  The  result  was  duly  submitled  to 
the  Sjnod  at  its  next  meeting,  at  Eardatown,  m 
1836 ;  but  no  aotion  was  taken  thereon,  beyond 
noting  on  the  Synod's  reoorda  tho  reception  of 
the  report,  which  had  meantime  been  printed, 
and  had  ezcited  some  feeling  among  the  slaTe- 
holdera. 

II. 

The  statement  on  page  120,  respecting  the 
attitude  of  che  New  School  Presbyterian  Church 
toward  Slavery,  is  held  by  laemhera  of  that 
Church  to  require  qualification,  in  view  of  Its 
more  recent  action  on  the  subjecC.  The  mate- 
rial facta  are  aa  follows ; 

At  the  eession  of  the  General  Assembl      t 
Oevelaod,  Ohio,  for  1851,  a  report  on 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Ovectui        ft 
having  been  debated  with  great  auim 
the  betler  part  of  a  week,  was  finally    d        d 
(June  3d),  by  the  decisive  majority  of  1 
to  26  nays.     This  report  ia  largely  devote 
lecital  of  the  former  testimonies  of  the  P     b 
terian  Church  on  the  general  subject       d 
leveled  at  the  new  SouUiem  doctrine  Ih      8  a- 
Tery  la  easentially  beneficent  and  just —    d 
trine  notoriously  at  variance  with  that  o      nail 
maintained  by  this  Church.     The  Repoi   sa 

"  We  are  especially  pained  by  the  f        h 
the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  South,  iia     g 
official  notice  to  us  that  a  number  of  m      te 
and  ruling  elders,  as  well  as  many  eliurch  m 
hers,  in  their  connecUon,   hold    slave      i^  m 
principle' and  'of  choice,'  'believiiig  i         be 
according  to  the  Bible,  right,'  and  have,  wi  h 
any  quali^ing  explanation,  assumed  tho      p 
sibility  of  sustaining  such  minislera,  eld 
church-members,  in  their  position.    "We  d    m 
our  duty,  in  the  exercase  of  our  const 
authority,  'to  bear  testimony  against    rr      in 
doctrine,  or  immorality  in  practice,  in  any  h      h 
Presbytery,  or  Synod,'  to  disapprove  a  d 
nestly  condemn  the  position  which  has  b       tl 
nedbythePresbyteryof  Lexington  Ss    h 
le  which  is  opposed  to  the  establish  1 


victions  of  tho  Preabylerian  Church,  and  must 
operate  to  mar  its  peace  imd  seriously  hinder  its 
prosperity,  as  well  as  bring  reproach  on  our  holy- 
religion  ;  and  we  do  hereby  call  on  the  Presby- 
tery to  review  and  rectify  their  position.  Such 
doctrine  and  practice  cannot  be  permanently 
tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  May  they 
speedily  melt  away  under  the  illuminating  and 
mellowing  influence  of  the  Giospel  and  grace  of 
God  our  Saviour  1 

"  We  do  not,  indeed,  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation  upon  all  our  breth- 
ren who  are,  nnfortunately,  connected  with  the 
system  of  Slavery.  We  tenderly  sympaKiize 
with  all  those  who  deplore  the  evil,  and  are 
honestly  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  present 
well-being  of  their  slay^  and  for  their  com- 
plete emancipation.  We  would  aid,  and  not 
embarrass,  such  brethren.  And  yet,  in  the  l^i- 
guage  of  tie  General  Assembly  of  1818,  we 
would  'earnestly  warn  them  against  unduly  ex- 
tending the  plea  of  necessity ;  agsjnst  making 
it  a  cover  for  the  love  and  practice  of  Slavery, 
or  a  pretense  for  not  using  eflhrts  tiiat  are  law- 
ful and  practieable  to  eilJiiguish  tliis  evil.' " 

Upon  the  announcement  offcthis  vote,  Rev. 
James  G.  Hamuer,  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
presented  the  protest  of  twenty-two  Southern 
members  of  the  Assembly  against  this  doctrine 
of  the  Report,  saying : 

"  We  protest — Because,  while  past  General 

A  ies  have  asserted  that  the  system  of 

s  wroi^,  they  liave  heretofore  affirmed 

h      h    slaveholder  waa  so  controlled  by  State 

ligations  of  guardianship,  and  humanity, 

was,  as  thus  situated,  without  c "    "    " 

od   m  as  the  master.      This  ai 

y  of  past  Assemblies  ha, 

&  South,  as  to  make  it 

m  in  protest  against  the  mere  anii-fsiavery 

p  rt       such  testimony. 

W   protest,  then,  now.  That  the  present  act 
Assembly  is  such  an  assertion,  without 
h      7  from  the  word  of  God,  or  the  organio 
w        1   P     bjt  ria    b  dj 


)  far  Bi 


ndt 


1   gh    ( 


ie  t,  th  t 
pp    I 


1 


all  d  f   ■ 


I   th 


n  is 


-th 


p  d  pois    — d    t      t         f   th 

1  th    Ch      h— h  rtr  1  to  th   N      h       d 

So    h — and  addii^  to  the  peril  of  the  Union 

se  United  States." 

Fr  m  tho  date  of  this  action — which  seems  to 

been  but  a  more  explicit  reaffirmanoe  of 

Id     testimonies  of  the  Church  against  Sla- 

y      d  to  have  stopped  fat  short  of  declaring 

b  Iding   iaoonsistent  with   the   Christian 

ra  ter — the  NewSchool  Presbyterian  Chuaih 

d  h    dly  a  foothold  in  the  Slave  States. 
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III. 

The  Albany  EvsTiiitg  Journal  of 'Ka.j  20th,  IS  1 
coimnentLiig  oa  a  very  abusive  attack  o     b 
Seward,  in  a,  then  recent  i?icS.mojid  Whsg  w  th 
regard  to  his  assuraaoea  to  or  through  J  dge 
Campbell,  respecting  Fovt  Sumfet,  says: 

"If  the  Secretary  of  .Stata  were  at  lib  t^t 
reply  to  es-Judga  Campbell,  revealing  11  th 
passed  between  them  oa  several  occasi  t 

only  no  imputation  of  insincerity  would        t 
upon  the  Secretary,  but  the  facts  would  a  ly 

affeot  Ju^e  Campbell's  well-establiBhed  p  ta- 
IJon  for  candor  and  frankness.  These  1 
tlons  would  fiirniah  no  evidence  of  eith  tl 
'  falsehood'  or  '  duplidtj'  of  Governor  Sew  i 
for  thera  was  no&ing  of  either  in  his 
BatioQB. 

"  We  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that  J  dg 
Campbell  balanced  long  between  Loyalty        1 
Beoession ;  tlie  preponderance,  np  to  a  1      d  y 
being  in  favor  of  the  Union.     If  he  at  a       im 
looked  with  fevor  or  satisfaction  upon  Se 
ha  was  much  and  generally  misuaderato  d     It 
he  did  not  seriously  contemplate  remai      g 
the  Union  and  upon  the  Bench,  he  was  m 
derstood.    If,  during  that  pariod  of  ment  1 1  al 
le  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  lead    g 
mies  of  the  Union,  he  was  grossly  miaund      tood 

"That   Gov.   Seward  conversed  freely       th 
Ju^e  Campbell,  wa  do  not  deny;  no    d   w 
douljt,  that,  in  those  conversations,  at  one  pe  od 
he  inUmated  tiiat  Fort  Sumter  would  be     ac    l^ 
ed.  Hecertainlybelievedsoi  foundii^hia  p 
upon  a  knowledge  of  Qen  Scott's  reeomm    Asr 
tion.     Bubaequently,  the  President  deem  d  t  hi 
duty  to  authorize  an  effort  to  raenforce  a  d  p 
Tisioo  that  fortress.     We  do  not  know  wh  \ii 
Gov.  Seward  met  Judge  Camphell   after   that 
diange  of  purpose ;  hnt  he  was  not  at  liberty,  if 
they  did  meet,  to  reveal  what  was  so  well  kept. 
.    "  But,  whatever  Gov,  Sewavd  said  or  inthoated 
to  Jud^  Campbell,  was  true  at  the  time  it  was 

"That  Judge  Campbell  reported  to  the  Confede- 
rate President  half  that  he  said  or  intunaled,  is 
more  than  doubtful." 

IT. 

The  statement  on  pages  449-50,  that  the 
nriginal  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  impelled  by 
a  stringent,  imperative  political  necessity— that 
hoBtililJes  were  inaugurated,  to  prevent  the  olso 
inevitable  crumbling  away  and  utter  collapse  of 
the  Confedera<!y — has  received  additional  con- 
firmation since  that  portion  of  this  work  was 
stereotyped,  through  an  averment  of  Hon.  Jere. 
Clemens,  lalfi  U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama,  who, 
in  a  Union  meeting  held  at  the  cuty  of  hia  resi- 
dence, Huntsville,  Ala,,  March  13,  1864,  said: 

"  Before  I  dedare  this  meeting  adjourned,  I 
wish  to  state  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war;  Some  time  after  the  ordi- 
nance of  Secession  was  passed,  I  was  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  called  npon  President  Davis,  wko 
was  in  that  city.  Davis,  Memminger,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Wat,  fiilohrisl,  the  raecaber  from  Lowndes 


Co     ty      d  1  others,  were  present.     As  I 

t      d,    h  crsation   ceased.    They  were 

d    tly  d  g  the  propriety  of  firing  upoa 

r    t  S  mte       Two  or  three  of  them  withdrew 

to      CO  f  Ih    room;   and  I  heard  Gilchrist 

ay  t    tl     be      t-ry  of  War,  '/i  mtisi  be  dene. 

B  la   ttii  m   ti!      nd  Alabama  stays  in  the  Union. 

Y       «tf  priTilJe  blood  in  the  faces  of  the  people.' " 

Th    Secret   y    f  War  in   quesljon  was  Mr. 

Le       P  p    W  Ik  r,  also  a  citizen  of  Hnntaville, 

wh    mad    th         nlr^  after  Fort  Sumter's  sui'- 

d  p  bl     proclamation  that  the  Bebels 

w    id  h       p  ss  ssion  of  Wasliington  City  within 

m    th     H  w     m  original  Secessionist ;  vrhile 

S      to  a  rn  ithmoBtofthepeopleoftheir 

ro     ty  (M  diso  )  clung  to  the  Union,  so  long  as 

h       ■o  Id  w  t!    safety.     That  Mr.  Clemens  has 

f  b      t  d        h      statement  with  regard  to  two 

f  h  I  bo      by  whom  it  migiit  so  easily  be 

f      d,    f        ni     will  hardly  be  Euj^estad. 


Th  t  th  p  dy  capture  and  occupation  of 
"W  1  gt  b  the  ConfedaratGS  were  confi- 
d  ly  t  p  I  by  their  chiefs,  as  among  the 
It  d  m  t  nevitable  results  of  the  Wac 
th  y  w  re  g  ting,  has,  perhaps,  been  suffi- 
tly  tahhbl  d  in  due  course  ;  but,  since  the 
&  f^    g  nia.  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 

T       ss  d  Missouri,  with  otliecs,  boldly 

1  b  diy  ch  gad  Prasident  Lincoln  with 
w  t  uly  gu  ting  civil  war,  by  his  Proola- 
mt  CiUi  g  1 15,000  mihtia  for  the  defense 
t  h  Fed  1  m  tropolia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
accumulate  evidence  oa  this  head.  Here  ia  wliat 
Wm.  H,  Eussell,  The  Tknes's  correspondent,  who 
was  m  the  South  when  Sumter  was  reduced,  re- 
cords in  liis  'Diaiy.'under  the  date  of  April  30th, 
1861,  just  after  dining  at  Charleston  with  W. 
H.  Tresoott,  "W.  Porcher  Miles,  Gov.  Manning, 
and  other  pioneers  of  Disunion : 

"  The  Secessionists  are  in  great  delight  over 
Gov,  Letcher's  proclamadon,  calliug  out  troops 
and  volunteers ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  Wastiing- 
ion  vnii  be  attaiiied,  and  the  iiMt  of  Block  EeptA- 
Ucan  vermin,  which  haaai  the  capital,  bi  driven 

Tl, 
It  is  stated  on  page  348,  tliat  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention,  wliich  ullamately  passed  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  the  same  wliich  the 
people  of  that  State  originally  elected  to  keep  her 
in  the  Union,  and  decided  should  not  meet  The 
fact  appBMS  to  have  been  otherwise — that  the 
Convention  which  did  the  deed  was  a  new  one, 
elected  just  after  the  rednctioa  of  Port  Sumter, 
and  under  the  popidar  conviction  that  Mr,  Liii> 
cola  was  waging  an  uaprovolted  war  on  ■  tha 
South.' 
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AcADBMiES,  etc.,  m]mherof,bytIieBtk  Census,  23. 

Adams,  Chasles  Francis,  uominflted  for  Vioe- 
President  bj  tJia  'PrceBoilers,'  191. 

Adams,  Es-Goy.,  one  of  South  Carolina's  Com- 
mls^onera  lo  W^ashiogtan.  j.11. 

Adams,  Greek,  of  Kentucky,  194. 

Adams,  Johw,  allusion  to,  33 ;  36 ;  42 ;  letter 
from,  to  Ifobt,  G.  Evans,  Bl :  letter  to  >re£f8tson  on  the 
MlBsouo  GeBtrlolion,  80-  M;  baamies  President  in 
nST,9»!  his  Treaty  witilioIndiaoB  in  1  13,  lU 

Adams,  Johit  Quinct  Ws  firm  stand  in  bebalf 
of  tlie  Georg  a  Ind  ans,  loa  attempts  to  parohsBB 
Texas,  14B;  nnltea  In  an  anU  AnnetatJon  Adflress, 
IM;  sllnrion  to  MS  JOO  fiiTOra  the  Panama  Con 
gress,  267-8;  BBT 

ABAua,  Sajojel,  42 

AcKACH,  Gaunbt  B,  of  N   J    EesolutioQ,  374 

Agricdltubb  19  20-21  statist  s  of  ly  8th 
H.  S.  Cenaua,  22 ;  nJae  of  impJeinenis  of,  by  lio.,  !S. 

AlKEB,  WltLIAH,  (Gov.)  of  S.  C,  241. 

AiKBK,  U.  S.  Cdtieb,  aurreadered  to  the  South 
Carolinians,  410 ;  roflppeATS  as  the  Petrel,  &^. 

A'.^inMA,  123-  Legislature  of  favors  Anneia- 
Hun,10I;  the 'Hnlotf  party  triumph  in,  all;  Li^lala- 

Kutiiinni  (lnTiv»ntlon,S12-lS;  Btatement  and  vithdmw- 
jo,  818-14;  seoMalon  meetlDg  In,  S30; 
"is  Bnntli  CatMllna  Convention, 
S44 ;  Governor  ot;  sends  A  dlEiintoh  to  the  OoDventlon, 
aiO;  seeesaioD  of,  and  -vote  Ihereon,  847;  population  in 
ISm,  aOl ;  "Deelaratlon  of  Oansos''  at  Mobile,  33S ;  ot- 
(CnjVolnnteoratoeaathOarolln!i,4IO:  salsure  of  ted- 

Qusto^^/ 
Alabama,  The  Privataer,  ia  fitted  oat  at  Liver- 
pool, for  Rebel  service,  60a. 

Alamo,  Thb,  battle  of;  150.    , 

Albaht,  W.  Y.,  'Peace'  Conrention  at,  388-96. 

Albany  Argus,   The,  editoritj  of,  sympathiaing 

with  and  tUHtlfylng  'the  Booth,' 8M;flKiJnst  'oo6rchin,' 

89S ;  DD  tbe  Present's  call  for  troops,  iiAA. 
AVitmy  Evening  Journal,  The,  editorial  of,  in  f^ 

vorof'ConrdllBtlon,'S«l-6ij  citation  from,  «32. 
Alezansbr  I.  of  Bui^ia,  srbitratea  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Bbitea,  ITS. 
Albxabdbia,   Va.,   originally  included,  in  the 

District  of  CalamUa,  143;  retaken  by  Unionists.  633. 
AiiiBH  AND  Sbditioh  Lawg,  82-3 :  are 

byJeltBrsomlnhls  "EoBolBaonsBf'98,"  84. 
ALT.fiQHA»T  Summit,  Vh.,  battle  at,  BSl. 
Allbhtowk,   Pa.,   militavy  organiKation 


Alton,  111.,  LovaroT'sspeeohatthe  Court  House 
480.    fteLovEJO™ond^/i«i(.7.ou*«'c6»"ii(ir. 

AhBHIOAS  COIONIBATION  SOCIETY,   TIlS,  13. 

American  Society  for  promoting  Nattonal  Uni- 
ty, The,  489 ;  p.-ograninio  of,  4aS-4(). 

Anderson,  Maj.  Robbbt,  evacuates  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  oooupiea  Fort  Bumter,  401-S;  Tht  OAarlMtoa 
Covrier  acouaes  hira  of  oonunenclng  Divll  war,  403; 
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Olabk,  Johk  B.,  of  Mo.,  304r-5|  expelled  from 

thoHoasetortrsaaoD  E£3;  a  Rebel  Brieadisr,  5Ti 
CLiSK,  DiNiBL,  of  N.  H.,  38 1 ;  hia  substitute  for 

the  Crittenden  Comprooiiae,  SSS;  8S7 ;  403 :  allnaion  to, 

KS;  his  resolve  to  expol  B«be1  members.  beV;  GTO. 
OiABC,  M.  L.,  of  Mo.,  514;  at  Wilson's  Creek,  582. 
CLiRsssoBB,  Va,,  surrender  of  Rebels  at,  520. 
Clay,  Casstos  M.,  in  the  Chicago  ConTeation, 

331 ;  ooniminds  tha  volonteora  at  Wialiington,  470. 
CLiY  JiMBS  B    of  Kt   in  the  'Peace  Confer- 
•wp  slon  0  60» 

LA      ^ET^   la    Prea  flent  of  the  Colon  zat  on 


4S-i     1 


m  nsuies  adDpted  UK,  en  Qtxon  s  opiB  on  tS  Cln;  s 
s  nUmcDM,  SSO-l  W6  ttivorg  tha  Panamt  Comtreia, 
201  ln3trncUanBloMiiilster£yeett,Ses  instructions 
to  Ueasrs,  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  363    letter  In  LoeIIo 


CLA-rTOH,  Jobs  K,  of  Del,  190. 

Olemens,  Hon.  jEftH.,  at  Huntaville,  Ala.,  632, 

GtevBLAND,  Ohio,  Got.  Seward's  speech  al^  199; 

CtJSQHAd,  TkomaS  L.,  of  N.  C.,  30S ;  329  ;  his 
prescription  ibr  "free  ilebatera."  31S;  allniton  to,  400; 

CfclSTOH,  Dh  Witt,  alloaion  to,  18 ;  E94. 
Clinmn,  Gboegb,  allusion  to,  42 ;  234. 
Clinton,  GbobGe  W.,  speech  at  AJbany,  394-5. 
Olintos  Haw,  N.  T,,  proposed  meefing  at,  125. 
CuKTON,  Miss.,  agidnst  Abolitionists,  128. 
C1.OTBH,  Ebv.  L.  p.,  leKer  to  Gov.  Letdier,  337. 
GoBB,  HowBtL,  of  6a.,  ohosen  Speaker,   203 ; 

WH;  ISS;  rettsni tha ojntrol of  th: Treasury, 411 
COOHRANB,  John,  of  N.  T.,  374. 
CocKBYSViHH,  Md.,  occupied  bj  Federals,  471. 
OooswBLL,  Coi,.  MiLTOH,  at  Ball's  Bloff,  623-4. 

OOLBDRH,  ASBT.  AdJT.  GeV.  A.  V,,  621. 

CoLOOOK,  C  J.,  resigns  as  Call,  at  Charleston,  336. 
CotLAima,  JiOOEjOf  Tl,,  308;  at  Chicago,  321 


COLLiNSTiLiiB,  Conn.,  John  Brown  coctraota  for 
atliuaaandptosat,2SS. 

CotoaADO  Terwtobv,  orgamsea,  388. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  fngitive-slave  ease  at,  21G. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Legislature  convenes  at,  330; 
Olieanufs  speech  at,  331 ;  Boyoe's  382 ;  Euffln's,  3B5. 

COLUMEua,  Chbistopues,  unplicated  in  tlie  Slavo- 
Tii.de,  20 ;  discovers  ootfun  in  the  West  Indies,  B7. 

CoLTTMuns,  Ohio,  President  Uneoln  at,  419. 

Combs,  Gen.  Leslie,  of  Xy.,  letter  to,  343-4 ;  493. 

CouET,  Tee  Bbio,  lost,  with  cargo  of  slaves,  17  6. 

Concord,  N.  H..  pro-Slavery  mob  at,  127. 

CosaRSGAKOBALISIB,  Thb,  and  Slavery,  119. 

CONNEOncnr,  slave  population  to.  1790;  troops 
tbrnialiod  dnrlng  the  KevolntLon,  86;  81;  flrsl  Aboli- 
tion aueiety  it,  lOT ;  109;  diniinisbea  EenobUcan  ma- 
jorltj  in,  aoO ;  BucfcinBham  roaeoted  in,  326. 

Conner,  Jambb,  resigns  at  Charleston,  336. 

Conway,  Gov.  Elias  W.,  of  Ark.,  341. 

CooE,  Capt.,  routed  at  Ciimp  Oole,  Mo.,  575, 

Cook,  wiiii  John  Blown,  298 ;  is  eieouted,  299. 

COPELAHD,  with  John  Brown,  298 ;  is  Biecuted,  299. 

C0PP00,with  John  Brown,  294;  298;  executed,  299. 

Coppoo,  escapes  from  Harper's  Ferry,  299. 

COEOOEAjf,  Col.  Miohabl,  533;  wounded  Mid 

taken  prisoner  at  GdU  Eun,  545. 
Coetbs,  discovers  cotton  in  Meiieo,  58. 
OOEwiN,  TiiomaS,  of  Ohio,  appointed  Chairman 

■      -■        ~        ltl»e,  8T2;  his  report,  38B  -      " 


ajoinl 


He  OunstI 


in,  33T-S ;  40S^ 


CoTiOH  Gin,  history,  6 

Cox,  Sen.,  (Union,)  captures  Barboursville,  Vsi, 
andpnrsaos  Wise,  624-6. 

Cox,  Rbv.  Sahukl  H.,  his  church  mobbed,  128. 

Cos,  Samosl  S.,  of  OMo,  offers  a  '  Peace'  resolu- 
tlDiiht  the  House,  ara 

Cramqh,  Judge,  signs  an  Abolition  petition,  142. 

CaAJfDALL,  PRuDENca,  persBOUted  for  teaobmg 
colored  cliildren,  127. 

Crawfobd,  Martin  J.,  a  Confederate  Commis- 
sioner at  WajbingtoD,  430  to  4^6. 

Crawfosd,  Wm,  H:,  of  Ga.,  91. 

CBTtTEKDEN,  J.  J.,  of  Kv.,  308 ;  pleads  for  '  Oon- 
oilialion"  in  the  Senate,  813;  introdnoea  his  Compra- 
nilse,  376-7;  refleuMons  on  its  naCore,  3T3ta83l ;  363; 

SS5:  offiirs  a  ruolution  in  tlie  House,  EflS. 

Cboohan,  Col.  Si.  Gborob,  (Eebel,)  killed,  626. 
Ceoss-Lanes,  Va.,  Federals  defeated  at,  625. 
Cau8B,  David,  a  Missouri  slaveholder,  slain,  388." 
Cu£A,  268  io  272;  its  acquisition  demanded  by 

the  Domocratlo  Convention  of  1B60,  3ia 
CCUBBEI.AHD,  V.  S.  FEIGArB,  at  Norfolk,  478. 
CuMisa,  Col,  Wu.,  of  Ga.,  91, 
CiTBTis,  Gov.  Andbhw  G.,  of  Pa.,  elected,  32G. 
Cuu."3,  Qeo.W'.,  suppressed  at  Phiia<ielphia,  367. 
CoBTia,  JUDUB  B.  R.,  262 ;  on  Dred  Scott,  260-3. 
CusHiHG,  Caleb,  146;   chosen  President  of  the 

Charleelon  Conyention;  309;^  resigns  the  ohslr,  313; 


D. 

Daeiotah  Tgbeiwjet,  organization  of,  388. 
Dallas,  Gbobgh  M,,  of  Pa.,  on  the  Tariff  and 

Slarei7,e2;  nomlnatedfor  Vice-President,  104;  1»1. 
Dane,  Sathah,  reporla  OcdinjHice  of  1787,  40. 
Dahibl,  Judge,  of  Vii^iuia,  on  Dred  Scott,  367-8. 
Daeibh  (Ga.)  Rbsolutiohs,  The.  33. 
Davis,  Col,  T.  A„  (Union,)  at  BiiU  Run,  544 
Davis,  Com.  C.  H.,  rescues  Walker  at  Hivas,  276, 
Davis,  Qaeeet,  of  Ky,,  allnaion  to,  615. 
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Dayb,  Ges,  Jeff.  C, 

<Jity,aafl;  r>ST;  ia  directed  to  intercept  Price,  5Sd. 
DiTiS,  Hbsrt  WfflTBB,  Yotea  for  Penmngton, 
a06;  teauLve,  in  the  Committee  of  Tblrtj-tbroe,  SS6; 

Davis,  Jbppehsoh,  91;  rotes  against  Gen,  Tay- 

Kights'  Ticket  ia  Mlsa.,  211 ;  in  the 


n.  CoEve: 


»9;  In  the  Con^ 


a  by 


elected  PreBldmLt  (^  tlie  dwfadetaoy\  hla  Bpee^iea  et 
jiufeBnn,  Kiss-  and  SteTenaon,  Ala.,  41B;  tus  Inangn- 
nil,llMS:  ^7;  his  CsMnel,  43S:  his  dupliclly  ^Oi 
jregatd  to  Maryland,  4Tfi;  aends  it  CommlaEiloner  to  Ar- 
kanua,  199;  eitroMa  tmia  bit  MsBsage,  401-S ;  Ma  Mea- 
aiige  ot  Jaly  SOIli,  4>8:  NW-T;  captnn  of  Us  cone- 
Bpondeaoe;  letter  from  Bncbanaa  to,  fill;  lettera  fWm 


Zj^DeoIn  reapeeUn^the  captured  p^vateerBmen,  t&i. 

DayIS,  JOHH,  of  Maas.,  139. 

Datis,  Johk  G.,  of  IniL,  uamsd  for  Speaker,  305. 

Divia,  JoHH  W.|  of  Ind.,  oliosen  Spealter,  186. 

DiWSOH,  Wm.  0.,  of  Ga.,  229, 

DATTOW,  JOSATSAlf,  LL.  D.,  44. 

Dayton,  Whliam  L.,  nomiaated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent M6;  In  the  CUoigu  OonTsatlon,  831. 

Se  Boio'a  Iteiiieia,  citatioiL  from,  73. 

DbcIiABATIOn  OS  IsDBPBNinNCB,  Thb,  eitraot 
from  tliQ  oriatnsl;  rBB3onafl>raoertalnonilsElon,34;  ita 
adoption,  BS;  Its  precepts  defied  b;  Judge  Taney,  ^, 

Eblawakb,   slave  population   In  1190,  36;  37; 

dtaw&l  ol  from  the  Doiiglsa  OoorsnUon,  ik;  refnaea 


lnl860,a51;401;GoY.: 


i-cgai-d  to  the  Frealdent'a  call  fBr  troops,  480 ;  t... 

Db  Sausstob,  W.  F.,  of  S.  0.,  resolutiOQ  oT,  346. 
DsScKTO,  discovers  the  Mississippi;  liis  death,  S3. 
Detboit,  Midi.,  fuj^tire-slavB  arresls  at,  216. 
JMroU  Frte  Press,   Wie,  citation  from,  392 ;  on 

Detems,  Col.,  at  Bollls  Bluff,  631. 
Dickinson,  John,  of  Del,  45. 
DicKiNSOH,  Dahie:,  S.,  191 ;  at  Cliarleaton,  311. 
Dickinson,  Mr,  of  Miss.,  Com.  to  Delaware,  350. 
DisTBicT  OP  Columbia,  142;  343;  petitions  to 

eboUsh  aiayery  fn,J43  to  141;  Gotfa  ifsoluUoo,  163; 
Clay'a  cocapromlae  meaaiites  reaardknz,  203;  popula- 
tion in  1361),  SS!. 
DiTBN,  COI»  AlBSABDBB  &,  of  N.  Y.,  573. 

DiK,  JoHS'  A.,  his  repugaanoe  to  Anneiation 

celebrated  order,  41S;  appoiutcda  A^Jt^-Genei'al,  529, 
Dlson,  Aechibald,  of  Ky.,  his  proposed  amend- 

los.  £29 :  2S1 ;  at  the  Onion  meeting  at  Lonlsyllle,  49^ 
DisoK,  JAMsa,  of  Conn.,  on  the  Kebelliou,  566. 
DoMiaiDQB,  Philip,  110. 
DoaGB,  AuGnBTua  0.,  of  Iowa,  aubmits  the  Ne- 

DoHALDSON,  Mahshal,  of  Kansas,  244. 

DoHBLSON,  Andrew  J.,  for  Tice-PresidBnt,  241. 

DoMBT,  Mr.,  of  W.  Vs.,  fayors  new  State,  519. 

DoRSHKiuEB,  Major,  on  Zagonyi's  charge,  692. 

DouBLBDAT,  Capt.  Abnbr,  at  J'ort  Sumter,  44t 

DouGHEBTr,  OOL.,  wounded  at  Belmont,  591. 

DoTTGHBBTY,  LiBUT.,  killed  at  Belmont,  697. 

Douglas,  Stephen' A.,  189;  194;  reporlaabill 
tuoreaniie  Oregon,  180;  propoaes  to  eitend  the  36" 
""■"-    loaiePaelflc^r"    -""  ...........    .. 


CnlKooiia,  and  organiie  ^Wh  and  New 
222;  bill  to  oi'sanrze  Nebraska,  mi;  his 
ponying  it  aa1-BithB  Nebpaska-Kanoni 
fipoada  to  Senator  Diyon,  030 ;  in  the  DaJ 


of  1S66,  2. 


!S  tSa  Locompton  Com 


iUE  lUinola  Mitli  Lincoln.  SO 
cratlc  hostility  to  In  Ooncrasa,  806;  In 
onaB0,31Ti  nominated  flirPrealdent,  31  , 
of  the  convaas,  393  to  SSfl ;  olia^tted  tolile  n 
denUai  yots,  S28;  favors  the  Union,  843;  i 
oiittee  of  Thirteen,  SSS;  402;  moHon  in  &vor  or  tuo 
House  plan,  dOS:  4£«-T:  lieaFtlly  aupporta  bis  nhole 
countty,  440-1  :ils  reply  to  Breoldnrldge,  441 ;  vote 
coat  Ibr  him  in  Kentncky,  iS2:  aaid  to  bate  complained 
that 'the  Bonthwere  too  eoBliy  satlaBod,'  BIS. 

Dow,  WttLiAii,  shot  dead  in  Kansas,  2-11. 

Downs,  of  La.,  denounces  Clay's  measures,  205. 

DkanbstillBi  battle  of,  625-6. 

Deattoh,  CoajUKBER  E.,  at  Port  ILoysl,  605, 

Drattos,  Geh.  T.,  {Rebel,)  at  Port  Eoyal,  605. 

Detwood,  Mo.,  skirtniah  at,  585. 

Dub  Sprdjo,  Mo,,  Rebels  defeated  at,  517. 

DtraroHT,  CoL.,  Philippi,  522  ;  Carrier's  ford,  533. 

DuifN,  WjM.  M.,  of  Ind,,  '  Peace'  project  of,  314. 

Du  Pont,  Com.  Samuel  F.,  604;   bombards  the 

Ddbxba,  Col.  H.  B.',  B29;  at  LitBe  Bethel,  531. 


Earle,  TSOUAS,  biographer  of  Bsnj.  Limdy.  ]  IE. 
Early,  Col.,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Run,  543. 
East  Tennessee,  Declaration  of  Grievances  by 
the  people  of,  483-4;  Unioniam  In ;  peiseculion  liy  the 

tncky,  616;  her  hopaa  blaalej  by  Schoeprs  iTtitat,  Gil. 
Eddy,  Sam,,  of  R.  I.,  on  Miaaoori  Oompromise,  80. 
Edmonbs,  Johh  W.,  166. 
BuHiiNDaoN,  Hbnrt  A.,  of  Ta.,  abettor  of  the 

assault  on  Sumner,  299. 

Edwards,  Eey,  Jonathan,  estraot  from  his 

EDWARDS¥iLLB,llL,fugitivo^lftyecaaeat,  211-18. 

Elliot,  John  it,  of  Ky.,  in  Conf.  Congress,  611. 

"Elliot's  Dbbatbs,"  eitraot  from,  81. 

Ellis,  Gov.  John  W.,  of  N.  C,  calla  a  Conven- 
tion, MS;  llseelmreof  Fefleial  nropBily,  411-12 ;  an- 
Bwera  President's  coll  for  troops,  459 ;  ojorts  Lta  Indn- 

Ellswortb,  Col.,  at  Alexandria,  and  death,  633. 
Eluorb,  John  "     " 


from  AJaliama 
inthCtuvllna  Convention;  his  spi^ch,  S44-6, 

ELfiEFFEB,  Mr.,  speech  at  Tweddle  Hall,  394-5, 

Elzey,  Col,  Arnold,  (Rebel,)  at  Bull  Euu,  643. 

Emancipalor,  The,  112, 

EmhbBon,  Dr,,  owner  of  Dred  Scott,  251-2, 

BNOOMinM,  Thb,  wrecked,  with,  slaves,  llG. 

EN9LISH,  "WiLLiAH  H.,  of  Ind.,  proviso  to  the 
Nebraska  bill.  aaS;  330;   a'Peaco'propoaMon,a74. 

ENTEaPRBB,  The,  driven  into  Bermuda,  116. 

EppBS,MB,,ofFla,atCharle8ton  Convention,  314. 

Ethbbidge,  Emerson,  is  threatened  with  "coM 
ateel  and  bullets,"  it  he  speaks  for  the  Union,  464 ; 
Dboscn  Clerk  of  the  House,  «5o. 

EusTis,  captured,  with  Mason  and  SlideU,  606. 

Eyans,  Eobt.  J.,  letter  to,  from  John  Adams,  51. 

Eyabts,  Jeremiah,  on  Slavery  and  Indians,  lOB. 

Eyarts,  Wm.  M.,  of  N.  Y.,  at  Chicago  Con.,  331. 

EvEitETT,  AuiXANDER  H.,  his  instTuotions  re- 
specting nnbo,  26B, 

EvBaETT,   Edward,  early  pro-Siaveir  opiniooa 

S109;  eitroFt  fVom   his   Message  as  Governor   of 
lasnchusccto,   124;  hla  diplomacy  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  270  to  213;  nominated  for  Vice-President,  319; 
-        -  fei-dyJohi 
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i'AiRFiBLD,  Mb.,  of  Ma,  ofTara  petitioua  for  Abo- 
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Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  is  refused  for  a  meeting 

to  eoB^der  the  cirourastnnoes  <tt  Lovejfiy'a  deuh,  142. 

Fansih,  Ooi.,  captui-ed  and  allot  iu  Texas,  IBO. 

FaimbjIH,  Col.  N.L.,  wounded  at  BullEun,  5i5. 

PATBTTByiiJa,  N.  C,  seizure  of  Arsenal,  411 1 485. 

"Fkderalist,The,"d.t3.tioalToia,4:2;  45;  4G. 

Fbdhbalisth,  Thb,  their  poliHoal  blunders,  82 ; 
tbeir  Ibcsign  polk}',  HX. 

Feuai^  ANTi-Si^VBEr  SooiBir,  mobbed,  127. 

FiBM>,  Davtd  DnBLBr,  16(3;  in.  the  'Peace'  Con- 
ference, G9G ;  absent  fi-om,  400; 

FiLLiBnsrEBiBa-,  witb  regard  to  Cuba,  269-210; 
partioipntorBla-iievBrliroagbtto  jDBticetn  the  Uninn, 
ETfl:  Inaoreed  by  the  Deraoorarfc  party,  a7T-3;  de- 
nounced br  the  SapabUoans,  2TS. 

PiLtMOKH,  Miri.ABD,  nominatea  for  "Vioe-Presi- 
(lenl^llia;  Mb  acoeBBlon  to  the  Frestdencj',  SOS;  In  the 
Whig  OonTODUon  ol  185%  3!S;  namiusted  for  Presi- 
dent, 847:  his  speech  at  AlbaoT,  94S;  the  vote  Jie  rs- 
eeIved,S4S;  rote  oast  [br  blQ  In  Eeatucky,  493. 

FiSHBEi,  OoL.,  (Hebel,)  killed  at  Bull  Run,  545. 

IK,  BSNJAUIK,  of  Ala.,  nominated  for 


Tlee- 


it,SI9. 


Plobida,  InTasloDB  of ;  deetniotiou  of  the  negro 
nod  Indian  tbrt  there,  ITT ;  wUhdraivB  fi'om  the  Demo- 

ceasion  of,  ana  Tots  triei-eon,  84T ;  pounlstton  iu  IsflO, 
S6l;  sefinre  of  Federal  proporty;  Fort  Piotene  be- 


lioyD,  John  B.,  hia  opi 


in  Hie  Cuba  ques- 

— ,_._, ^ jSerBl  foroas  in  Tejina, 

SsU;  rq^gna  Ma  poat  oE  Seoretary  of  Wm  ;  Bchednleot 
his  order  fbr  transfer  of  iu'mafnnnPittsbmvhi40S;  Ms 
leusous  foe  reslgulDg.  409;  an  nccoant  of  his  deMei- 
ttona,  410,  411 ;  allurton  to,  413;  Pollard's  euumetation 
oftheE8V7loos<tli;  allurton  M,  442;  M«;  supersudes 
Gen.  Wlae  In  West  Virginia;  the  battle  of  CarailSi 
FeiTj,  62B;  effecta  hia  escape  iVom  Qan.  Benham,  B20. 

Flotirhot.FbincisB.,  of  Ark,,  309;  316. 

FooTB,  H.  a,  of  Miss.,  197 ;  opposes  Clay's  Oom- 

ttae   SlaTe-Trade  in  t^a  Ulstrlet,  204;   207;   chosen 

'  Union'  QoTemor  of  Mlasisaippi,  ail, 
PooiB,  Capt.,  aithe  battle  of  Belmont,  597. 
FOENHT,  Ooi..  JOHS  H.,  (Rebel,)  alluMon  to  in 

Bii^'a  order,  430;  wounded  at  Dmoearille,  6S6. 
FOBNBT,  Joas  W".,  clioseQ  Clei-k  of  the  House, 

SCO ;  choaen  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  eSS. 

^BSYTB,  Joes  0.,  to  envoy  fVom  Texas,  151, 

Fort  Bbauhegakd,  besieged  and  taken,  604^. 

FoET  Clabk,  bombarded,  599;  captured,  600. 

Ft.  HArTBEAS,  bombarded,  599;  captured,  600. 

FoKi  Jacksos,  Ga.,  seized  by  Georgia,  311. 

Fort  JAOKaow,  La.,  seized  by  file  State,  413. 

FOBT  Macon,  seized  by  NorUi  Carolina,  411. 

FoBT  McEab,  seized  by  the  Florida  troopa,  412. 

Fort  Mor&ah,  seized  by  Alabama,  412. 

FOBi  Moni/iEiB,  eyaouated  by  Major  Anderson, 
407;  what  tha  Charleston  papcifl  Bald,  401-8;  occu- 
pied by  8.  C,  409 ;  fires  on  Star  oftha  West,  41il. 

Fort  Piokeks,  Fla.,  occupied  by  Lieut.  Slemmer, 
412;  order  of  Bragg,  436;  Prealflenfs  Message,  696: 
Eebol  attack  on  Santa  Eosa  Island,  eta,  001-^2. 

Fort  Pieb,  seized  by  Loui^ana  troopa,  412. 

Foar  Pulaski,  seizfld  by  Georgia  troops,  411. 

FoBT  Scott,  Elausas,  captured  by  MontKomeiT, 
2sa;  oooupied  by  Gen.  Price,  OSR 

Fort  Smith,  AtIIt  seized  by  Sobn  Borland,  488. 

FoaT  St.  Phiup,  seized  by  Louiaana,  412. 

Fort  Suhtbb,  407 ;  Major  Anderson  takes  pos- 

aeaslon  of;  what  the  Charleston  pr- -" 

"•— -'"ie'West^412;  c|(--'-'— ■ 


arora  the  ei 


Hon  0^  « 


™™1^4S 
";  CoL  L 


Oiarl 


1,442;  commoneomaiitof  thai 
.poflhf  — '— ■  —'••—' — 


anthnai 


lof  tb 


rtoraneyo-wUness,440-Ij  Wlgri 


.,.40-1;  Wlgrallvl^ts 

Miei<jri.Ha;  vue  Eurruuder,443-9 ;  great  axcttamentat 
the  North,  453 ;  the  President's  Message,  550. 

Fort  Walker,  bombarded,  604;  captured,  606, 

Foster,  Epuraim  H.,  oq  annexation,  172. 

PoSTna,  Hhhrt  D.,  of  Pa.,  beaten,  by  Cuvtin,  328. 

FouKE,  Col.  Philip B.,  anecdote  of,  597. 

Fbakcb,  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by,  5'' 


lo  the  United  States,  60;  1 
.n  towaKl.  Bfi 


ipltlateil  to 


Ington  toward.  BBB;  cjtract  from  the  treaty  vnt\  205- 
26«;  proposes  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain,  S70;  m. 

Pranefobt,  Ky.,  Seoeaaionista  to  meet  there,  493. ' 

Fbanbus,  BeSJAMIK,  35  ;  42  ;  107 ;  255 ;  335-6. 

Fbamklin,  jEasH,  of  F.  0.,  Chainnan  of  Com- 
nUttea  on  Indiana  Territory  memorfala  for  Slafery,  B3. 

FBAHELiif, T.  B.,  in  'Peace  Conference,'  401. 

Fbedbbice:,  Md.,  a  constable  al,  makes  an  offer 

at,470;  a  Onion  HoiBeGuardoi^nntiedot,«l™'™    ' 
Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Rebels  beaten  at,  531. 
Free  Press,  The,  113. 
FitE3-8oii;BRa,  Tnf^  their  Oonventuin  of  1S48, ' 

Frbb-Statb  Hotel,  atLawrence,  destroyed,  244, 
Frelihghutseh,  Thbo.,  for  TiCB-President,  164. 
Fbbmont,  John  C,  nominated  for  President,  246 ; 

the  TOts  be  reoeiTsd,  mS;  eansaa  ttseleued  fW  Ms  large 
Totceto.  299-BO!);  ToteoaatfbrMmlaKeDtacln,49S; 
&DpaintM]iM.-QcneralSn(^eSSEnlacArmy,6SS;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Misauurl  Department,  5S2;  Ms  letter  to 
the  Praatdent,  6B3-4;  his  caaUmony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  tha  ■War,lia* ;  Ma  Proelama- 
Hon  of  Ai^  81,  isei,  680;  Uie  dismeition  of  Ms  forces ; 
hia  reply  to  the  requisition  on  him  from  Washington, 
687:  Ids  eflOrts  to  rellere  Lortagton,  687-9;  goes  to 
Jeffcrsou  City,  589;  pushaa  westward;  Is  vMted  hy 
Gen.  Cameron  and  sufte,  690 ;  reaches  Warsaw;  Zago- 


FsosT,  Gen.  i>.  M.,  aurpriaed  and  captured,  490, 
PoGinvH  Slate  Law,  109;  210  to  324;  212-13. 
Fdmon,  Robert,  18;  Bli  Wbituey  to,  65 ;  68. 


Gaines,  GrBB.,  ordered  to  Geoi^ft,  103 ; 
Qailatis,  Me.,  tq)proaehea  Great  Britain  with 

raapeet  to  fugl^Ta  alavaa,  ITS. 
Gamble,  H.E,.,  signer  ofaleiSarto  Lov^oy,  131; 
1M.  — 1.^-  . .  I.,  ^^g  tjiaaonrl  Convention,  4BB; 


la  choaen  Gaveinnr  of  Miss 


■i,5TiL 


GantTjGbm.  E.W.,on  Unionism  in  Arlian8as,5l5, 
Gardheb,  Lieut,  Coi..,  killed  at  Bull  Eun,  643,  . 
Gasnbb,  IIabgiabbt,  the  case  Of,  219. 
Garnbtt,  MuacoB  E.  H.,  of  Va..  eiultlngly  pro- 

QAEtram,  Q-BN.  Robebt  S.,  attacked  at  Laurel 


Hill,  62 


t  Carrli 


'a  Ford,  C 


Gakhbtt,  Me.,  of  Ta,  reports  in  favor  of  alave- 

boldlng  in  Indiana  Territory,  52. 
Gabrabi),  Col.,  in  command  at  "Wildcat,  615. 
Qaergtt,  J.  W.,  President  of  B.  and  Ohio  Ernl- 

road ;  his  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  authorlHea,  403 ;  406, 
GAEBlSONIAf^  TaB,  116;  117. 
Garrisos,  'Wk.  Llotd,  114;  sketch  of  his  life, 

llBtoUT;  allusion  to,^121;  120;  12T;141. 
Gasoonadb  BBmcia,  Mo,,  burnt  by  Hebela,  491, 
Gaston,  Judob  Wu.,  of  N,  0,,  his  opinion  applied 

In  the  Dred  Seott  case,  2CL 
Gates,  Gen.,  emancipates  hia  slaves,  107;  515. 
GaulBen,  W.  13.,  of  Ga,,  in  Dem.   CoriFcntion, 

Gauusy  Bkidgk,  burnt  Ly  Gen..  Wise,  524. 
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Qaulbt  Mount,  RoseoranB'a  attempt  on,  B26. 

Gbiey  &  WELtBR,  in  the  Alton  riots,  13T. 

GsiRY,  Gbn.,  captures  Bolivar  Highta,  630. 

Ghaet,  John  W.,  Governor  of  Kanaas,  249. 

Geit.  Abmstroks,  TaB  Pritateee,  603. 

Gerdimof  nniveraai  SmamapoJimi,  fks,  112. 

Gbosg-b  IV.,  ManifeBla  of  Jan.  9th,  1813,  60t. 

GBOaaiA,  Het1i8mantot;T)j-Offlettoorpe,31;  oppo- 
sitfon  lo,  and  totroaootlon  of,  SlBTery,  88;  Dorien  Ke- 
solntians  on  BkT«i;,8a;  uDnonireiice  of,  in  the  Deoln- 
l^on  of  Indopofldenaa,  S&  \  hIata  population  In  XTM ; 
troona  fatnlsMd  dodne  t]ieBaT0lallaii,S6;  hecterrl- 
tnitelc1iilnu,ST;  oedss  taur  terrilorr,  00:  Inoonneotton 
with  ths  Cotton  61n,  OS  to  OJ:  Sot.  Troup  simpa- 
ttaizes  with  the  ITalimeis,  100:  her  peradlonsb^tment 
of  the  Indians,  IDB  to  lOS;  103;  she  offers  s  ranmril  Air 
thearrestofQamSDi^lal;  withdiawa fiMm the Damo- 

SeooMion  njeettng  In,  feo;  'Militorv  Conveution  M 
Uilleilravllls.  SET;  Stephens's  Union  apeeoh,  342  to 
B44;  hetappeal  for  delsr  kept  secret  In  the  South  Oero- 
llDB  OonTeatlon,  SlSj  Secession  of  and  Tote  thereon. 
S«;  popnlntion  in  1860^351;  olfiafl  volanteera  to  Boutil 
OsroliDB,  410 ;  Beisnre  of  Federal  pcopeit;  by,  411. 

Ghbht,  TasATi  OP,  102 ;  do.  results,  1T6. 

GinDIN93,  JOSHITA  R.,  159;   321. 

QiLMiM,  Mb.,  of  Alton,  DL,  139  to  141. 

GiLMBB,  John  A.,  of  K  C,  resolution  by,  305-6. 

GlLMBH,  Thos.  W.,  to  The MadUoaian,  166;  158. 

Gbt,  Goy.,  of  S.  0.,  summooa  his  Legislature, 
S30;hia  Uea3igB,33l>..S1. 

Bleason,  Capt.,  at  f 

Glen,  Me,,  of  Miaa. 

GMe,  The,  1 43. 

GoDFBBT,  Gn^AN  &  Co.,  in  Alton  mob,  139-141. 

GoiJ>,  export  ot;  by  Bl±i  Deoenoial  Census,  23. 

GoMAB,  Texas,  battle  at,  150. 

QoOHBLi.,  WnilAJf,  114;   125. 

GoRMAK,  Obh.,  at  Edward's  Ferry,  G24. 

GoBPOBT ;  Bee  Nobfolk. 

Gon,  Daniel,  of  N.  Y.,  hia  reaoli^  condemning 

GaAPTON,  Va.,521i  622. 

GBiBiAM,"W"M.A.,ofN.  G,  forTiGe-Pres!dent,223. 
Gbant,  Gbs.  U.  S.,  273;  solicits  reenforeements 


ofFroi 
his  ill 


his  ntMck  on  the  Bebele  bI 


ont,694to 


GBBiT  BttiTAIN,  her  tardy  recognition  of  o 
independence,  17;  first  traffle  in  Blares  bv.  98'  nni 
jndjolil  opinions  on  the  ShiTe-Trade,  29 
*"-  -lelndica  ngidnr-  "--  "-—  "'"  " 


4  n^dnst  the  O 


in  9111,02;  the  w 


preJB*..., ,- 

1,91;  her  treaty  stlnnlatlone  with  regard   t 
•'";  floimfleaojtntrlgulng  against  our  Anne 


voi-sy  with  regai'd  t 
.  .  Eoiy  Alltenes.  9OT 
■o  Spain,  310;  4 


fogiUTB  sSves,  iT5  to  ifT; 

propoaes  to goaroatBe  Cuba'..  .^ ,  _.. ,  _._, . 

■with  respect  to  Kebsl  prlTatBerB;  preooaenM  fnmlshod 
by  EnglAndln  Che  War  of  ISia,  fiOS;  Mason  and  SUdell, 
60S;  extract  ftom  Hie  Prince  Kegent's  Manifesto  of 
1S13;  the  Onsen's  Proclamation  of  leOl.  601;  demuida 
andreoelTea  the  persons  of  Mason  and  Slldell,  003. 

Gebhlb,  Lt.  Johh  T.,  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  531. 

Gbbbbb,  Mrs.  Geh.,  befriends  "Whitoey,  60-Gl. 

GitBEW,  one  of  John  Brown's  men,  294;  298-9. 

GrienvHiLE,  Tenn.,  Union  ConTCntion  at,  483. 

GREQ&,  Ooi.  IfAXor,  at  Vienna,  Va.,  633. 

Gbibh,  Ji^ncH,  211;  oa  Dred  Scott,  257. 

Gaow,  Galusha,  of  Pa.,  offers  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mfsston  of  Kansos,  231 ;  is  a  candidate  ftir  Speaker, 
304;  chosen  Bpeaker  at  the  Extra  Session,  OM. 

GRiraEB,  Rev.  Jaoob,  109. 

Grunbt,  Felis,  beaten  by  John  BeU,  119. 

GoTEBiB,  Jaiees,  of  Ky.,  ia  the  Democratio  Oon- 
yention  of  1880,  EH;  S13;  his  report  in  the  'Peace 
Oonferenoo,'  897-8 ;  Ms  plin  of  omondmeut,  and  OiB 
Totlng  thereon,  8119  to  Wl ;  bis   treatable,  and  the 


muoting  at  LoHlsTille,  403.' 
GttTAHBOTiE,  Ta.,  captured,  by  E 


HAOKiEr,  Prop.  Chas.  W.,  to  Jelf.  Davia,  613. 

HAaBRSroww,  Md.,  Johu  Brown  a%  283. 

HAQUBaTr,  LlBOT.  CklL.,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  545, 

Hali)Briia2(,  Dr.  J.  A.,  35. 

Halb,  JohkP.,  of  F.  H.,  ni;  115;  nominated 
for  Preslflont,  223 ;  2M;  402;  his  report  on  the  desti'no- 
tlon  of  the  Norfolk  Kavy  Tard,  413-i;  4T1. 

ft  lit  J.  WiLLAM)  P.,  of  Mo.,  225;  chosen  Lieut. 
Governor  of  hta  Stite,  576. 

Hallbos,  Gen.  Hknbt  W.,  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand in  MiSBonri.  69*. 

Hamiltoh,  Aeexabdee,  42 ;  letter  from  Lafay- 
ette to,  SI ;  32 ;  lOT ;  letter  to  Madison,  357. 

HAMnawM,  AjruaEW  J.,  of  Texas,  339;  350, 

HAMiLroB,  Qbn.  JiHsa,  Jr.,  of  S.  0.,  169. 

Hamlbt,  James,  a  fuiptire  slave,  315, 

KsiiLiN,  Hannibal,  189;  nominated  for  Vice- 


Hamnbb,  Est.  Jambb  G.,  on  Slayery,  631. 
Hamptoh,  Va.,  buret  by  Magruder's  order,  629. 
Haiiftoei,  Coi,.,  wounded  at  Bull  Eun,  543. 

HAaCT,  OOStMAWBBR  ROBBRT,  603. 

Hakdwickb,  Lord,  on  Slavery,  29. 

Harlan,  Mr.,  of  Iowa,  307. 

Haeney,  Gbk.  WiL  S.,  makes  a  compact  with 
Gen.  Piice ;  Is  enperaedcd,  491, 

Hakpbq's  JBSRT,  414;  arsenal  flred  and  evacu- 
ated, 462 ;  evacuated  bj'Eebf  Is,  m6.    Bee  John  Bnows. 

HABMSBnEa,  Pa.,  fii^tiye-slave  arrests  at,  216, 

Harrisbtjrq>  Teias,  burnt  by  Santa  Anna,  1 50. 

HAERia,  Got.  Ishait  G.,  of  Tenn.,  349 ;  his  an- 
swer to  tlici'rQelileDt'sreqiilsmon.4a9;  438;  612. 

Hareis,Gi:s.,  (Etebel,)574;   576;  589. 

Harmso",  "Wh,  Henet,  62-3;  154;  515. 

HABTFOHU  COHYEBTaiN,  THE,  86. 

Hattbras,  bombardment  of  the  forts  at,  699; 


Ha  WES, 


VSica 


ID,  of  Ey.,  alluaion  to,  5 


Hawkibs,  Cap?.,  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  59L 

Hawkins,  Col.,  (Union,)  600, 

HAWKisg,  Jn..  the  first  English,  slave-trader,  2S, 

Hatne,  CioL,,  sent  to  W.  by  Gov.  Pickens,  412. 

Hayhe,  r.OBERT  Y.,  8S;  93. 

HABBLauEST,  IsAAO,  Speech  at  the  Philadelphia 

■Peace' meeting,  366. 
HAZura,  with  Brown,  298 ;  ia  executed,  199. 
HnmiZEtUAir,  Gits.  8,  P.,  wounded  at  Bull  Eun, 

Mb;  offleiai  report  of  the  battle,  046;  551, 

Helper,  Hikxon  i;.,  30t 

Hentimo^,  T.  a.,  of  Init,  beaten  by  Lane,  326. 

Hehet,  Alex,,  Mayor  of  PhiladelpMa ;  calls  a 
'  Peaoa'  moating,  853 ;  liis  speech,  SS3 ;  hie  proliib:tion 
of  G.  W,  Curas,80r;406. 

Kbwrt,  GnaTAVTFS  A.,  a  Commissioner  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Confederacy,  43a 

Hbhbt,  Patrick,  33;  42;  speech  against  con- 
solidation of  TeSoral  power,  eta.  81. ' 

Hebebeer,  E,  Y.,  Dem.  Convenljon  at,  166. 

Hickory  Porsr,  Sa.,  Free-State  meeting  at,  342. 

HiOKS,  Got.  Thos.  H.,  of  Md,,  refuses  t 


_ls  Ledshitun 
mob, 4^;  465; 


;  haraneu' 


07;  469 ;  his 
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HoAB,  Samuel,  account  of  his  misaon  to  South 

Csrailna,  178  to  1S5 ;  hia  offtclal  report  185. 
Hodge,  Geo.  B.,  of  Ky.,  Iq  Rebel  Congress,  611. 
HotLiKS,  CoMMABDER,  his  Missisaippi  flghl^  603. 
HOLMAH,  Mb.,  of  Ind.,  B60;  661. 
Holmes,  Johw,  of  Maaa.,  18;  his  vote  on  tha 

Missouri  Compromiae,  80:  BKi. 
Holt,  Joseph,  of  Ky.,  Secretary  of  War,  499. 
Hopkins,  Ebv.  Samuel,  37 ;  11 ;  254^5. 
Houston,  Sam.,  149;  goes  to  Teiaa,  150;  con- 

tora  Willi  JsckaDD,  151;  buala  Kunuolls  for  GoTcrnor, 

SS9;  liiadenui,g4D.    Bea  Texas. 
Hdhhh,  Geh.,  commands  near  Fort  Monroe,  529, 
Hushes,  Ebawcib  "W.,-  139. 
HirapBfiBY,  S.BV.  livrmsR,  John  Brown  to,  297. 
Hunt,  QBir.  Memucas,  151. 
HuHTEiL  Ges.  David,  wounded  at  Bnll  Run, 

MS;  bBl;  693;  594. 
HtjNTBH,  K  M.  T.,  of  Ta,,  311;  a  Commissioner 

IVom  Davis  to  Gov.  Jackson,  Oil. 
HuNTEKSviLLH,  Va.,  Sobcl  post  captured,  521. 
HdtOhxbsons,  The,  JfoClellan  eipels,  629-30. 

I. 

Idbrville,  erects  a  fort  on  the  Miasisaippi,  54. 

Ibrahim  Paoha,  planta  cotton  in  Bgypl,  68. 

lLLQioiS,theDougla8-LiiicohidebateiQ,  301;  tiie 
roBult,  m;  the  State  E'=dE=s  ssalaUHieB  to  tha  Ken- 
tuety  Unionlets,  496.    Bee  Oiiao  and  Alton. 

iMPoaia,  value  of,  by  8th.  decennial  cenBus,  23. 

Ikdiaba,  Eepublioana  beaten  in,  301;  Republi- 
cans Aini^orily  in,  safl;  the  Stats  pledges  aaalstance  to 
the  EentDckr  UnlonlslI,  495. 

IsBiANA.  Teehitobt,  formation  of,  efforts  to  in- 
trodnoB  Slavery  eto.,  63-B. 

IhdiakapoliS,  Ind.,  President  Lincoln  at,  419. 

ISDIAS  CORH,  19;  annual  product  of  in  1859,  22. 

Ihdianola,  Teias,  Star  of  the  Weat  aeized  at,  413. 

luDiANB,  enalaveraent  of,  27;  do.  by  the  Puri- 
ty.,, pn.   fmnfm.nt  of  the  Creeks  ana  Oberokeea  by 

.etc.,  108;  President  Jackson  6- 


>osod  of  hy  lottery, 


iritles,  etc.,  ICa 
IstonttemGeoi 
ittery,  105;  Oeoi'gia  0 
Toi8eUB,100;  treaties 


witlitb 


iHBHnsOLL,  Chabl^  J.,  of  Pa.,  reporta  in  fevor 
ofAnnBX«tlon,171;estniotfromapaechinlS4S,lB0. 

iH&BitsoLL,  Joseph  R.,  of  Pa.,  speech  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia '  Peace'  meeting,  36*. 

Iowa,  diminished  Republican  vote  in,  300-301. 

Irbdbll,  JaMsa,  of  N'.  C,  explains  the  omiaaion 
of  tha  word  e!oo9  in  Ihe  Oonatttutlon,  48. 

laoN,  product  of,  pig  and  wrought,  23. 

IttviBB,  Col.,  crosses  into  Weat  Ylrg^nia,  B21. 

IvBESOiT,  Alp.,  of  Oa., 'fire-eating' apeeoho^  313. 


Jacksoit,  Akbebw,  oontiasted  with  Calhoun; 
their  early  life ;  are  olioaen  President  and  Vice-Preai- 
dent,  in  1523,  etc,  8S-) ;  he  advocatoa  the  I^tective 
system,  SB ;  k  reeleetad  In  16S^  SS ;  his  ordera  to  Oen. 
SoeCC  And  instmotions  ta  tlte  Oollector  of  Charleston, 
S4;  isstriklngljuantmBtedwiUi  Enchnnan;  his  Pnw- 
Inmatlon,  95;  ha  onUdpatsa  nnd  refutes  one  of  Jeff. 
Davis's  manifestoes ;  appasls  to  Iha  people  of  Bontli 
Oarolins,  eto.,  91;  his  Bpeoial  Uessage  against  Halllfi- 
eatlon,  99 ;  Ms  snttsaqaeDt  reelection,  and  suvngth  in 
the  li'rce  Slates,  100 ;  Us  dlsaaUslliation  wlUi  the  Cdiu- 
promise  Tariff,  etc.,  101 ;  vrltes  to  a  ftiend  his  opinion 
Uicreon, lOB;  nenioatesa treatr'nlthtlieCheiokeesia 
1311,  lOa;  his  eleotion  In  18BS:  lie  ^norea  the  r^hla  of 
the  Indians;  extractltemhisHessi^lIM;  UsdnpU- 
elty  "1th  the  Indiana,  108 ;  permita  Georgia  to  dciy  the 
U.  S.  Court  decree.  lOS ;  his  Message  on  th«  chDnlation 


of  Aholltion  deonmonts,  133;  letter  to,  horn  Dr.  Mayo, 
149 ;  161 ;  his  ripply  to  GUmer's  letter,  lflS-9 ;  fnstrao- 
tlona  to  Gi'n.  Gaines  with  respect  to  fugitive  shivea, 
ni;  243;  260;  alloaion  to, 810;  42S;  OlS, 
Jaoksoh,  Claiborsb  I".,  of  Mo.,  chosen  Gtov- 
"  Ily  eommltted  to  Seceasion,  34* ;  calls  his 


LMlBlature 

493;  439;  is 
2;  allu^onl 


sues  a  circular;  rails  tbr  fiO,000  mllil 
to,509;  hla  military  appointments; 
6r4;  retreats  thruuph  Carthogis,  Oi 


e,  6t1;  ni 
n  6rdlna] 


tura  at  Neosho,  a 

jAoiisOM,  Ges.  H.  R.,  oominands  Rebel  forces 

■    atMonterey,Va.,  62J;626. 

Jaceson,  -Gbn,,  ("  Stonewall,")  falls  back  before 

Patterson's  advance,  B3B.- 
jACKSOiT,  Mb.,  of  Mass.,  petitioiB  for  Abolition 

In  the  Padcr.il  District,  143, 
JiOKSOH,  the  hotel-keeper  at  Alexandria,  kills 

Ellsivorth,  and  Is  himself  skin,  633. 
Jackson;  aeePoKT  Jaokson  and  Camp  Jacksoh. 


on  TirainiAi^'Ql;  33;  extract  Jrom  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  IndeppnueDca;  lUsrEUona  fur  tbo  onilssion  of 
a  certain  pnssaeo, eta,  84;  86;  praaeuts  Virelnla'a  deed 
of  eesstoii;^rtlaOrdlnano8  0flIS4,M:la;  63;  iu- 
atrueUons  to  LlvlngstoD,  66;  his  diplomacy  with 
France  and  pun^uiseaf  Lonialana,  6^-6;  reeommeqda 
the  Cotton-OIn,  88;  takes  the  Soothsra  view  of  the 
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IfJimtASKA,  the  Kansas  stru^le,  224  to  S51. 
Nelson,  Gbh.  Wm.,  at  Piketon,  Ky.,  616, 
Nblsob,  JnDaESiMTTBLi252;  onDredScott,  267, 
Kelson,  THOS.A.Il.,of  Tenn,,  renounces  theXJnion 

Hbvada  TsBKiTORr,  ocganiaed  bj  Congress,  388. 
Kewajib:,  N.  J.,  pro-Slavery  riots  at,  128, 
Kbwrt,  D.,  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  292. 
New  HAHPSHiRai  20;  slave  ponulaiion  in  1790; 
■  oops  Inmlshed  aorLng  the  Eevolntion,  "'■  -'--"-'■  — 
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New  Jbhsbt,  slava  population  of;   troops  fur- 
■  ■    "  ■  iring  the  Ee*olntion,  8fl;  Leilalstiire  ftvoM 
mriBeatdotlon,7T:  first  Aboiftion  SmLsIj' in, 
■ides  for  Emancipalion,  103;  Kepublicui  Hi- 


New  Maxico,  ia  Congress,  190  to  196;  BOl; 
Prealdent  Tajlor's  Mesaiire  In  relation  to.  SOSiln  Con- 
gress aK»in,  au!;  liimn,  .Icffi  Diivla,  OUij-,  and  Wcbater, 


New  Orleans  Bee,  I?if,  o 


New  Orleiais  JPtcayttne,  TJis,  quotation  from.  Gen. 
Butler's  pedigree,  eta,  008 :  its  cenatmction  of  Lln- 
coId^b  Indianapolis  s[peeDh,  510, 

NetsOrleaiiS  True  American,  The,  citaHoo  rrom,128. 

New  Tobk,  19;  slave  populalion  of,  in  1790; 
troopa  fnniiahfld  during  ue  SsrolntiaD,  US ;  Leglsls- 
tute  fltyon  Miseonrl  lleetrtotloB  Tt;  nroridsa  liir 
EtnanolpBtion,  IDS;  union  smlnst  ihs  AboUttonlsts, In 
183&  1S4 ;  dumges  from  Bepnbllesii  to  Demoomtlc,  m> ; 
polmeil  onndlflon  of,  ptior  to  Uncoln'i  election,  S3T; 
reduutinn  of  Kepnbllom  etrenglh.  tn  Dec.  1880,  3fl2 ; 
jtrrlTtilof  tbe7tt  and  71st  rt^ents  M  WashlngtoD, 

Sbw  ToftK  OiTT,  Hamlet,  a  fugitive  slave  at,  215 

New  Tork  CowTtr  and  Enqavrer,  T/ie,  124. 

Nev!  YorkJ^^eis,  Tlie,aii.  President's  call,456 ;  457. 

New  rorfc  iSa^ld,  The,  dispatch  &om  Washington 
to,  382;  letter  ftom  Charleston  to,841;  on  the  eondl- 
iion  ot  the  North  ia  the  event  of  Ulmnlun,  tW>;  np- 
holdlng  the  right  af  seeesslon,  898;  latt«  ^m  Cliaria- 
ton  bJ,  «n ;  Washington  diapalch  to,  4Sa ;  on  Fort 
Snmter,  442;  diapateh  from  Charlaston  to;  dlspaloh 
fromIllchiiiond,45S;  an  the  President's  esll  for  troops, 
45T;  apprehends  tha  ooptara  oTWsahinston,  453-9. 

Mw  YariJownalitfGoTrma-ee,  The,  extract  from, 
123;  439;  on  tliB  President's  ealifoc  troops,  467. 

New  Tork  Times,  TAe,  statement  of  a  converaar 

New  YuTk  Tiib'me,  The,  poem  from,"  The  FJauntiog 
Lie,"  420;  adltorialfrom,  "Going  tOBO,''8B8-B;  onpro- 
coeilingBnt  Charluaton.aftorSmnler's  1^11,449;  on  tie 
PreaWent'a  call  tor  troops.  454r-6:  the  inftinions  fabrica- 
tion of  The  Loaiamttl  CmHer,  MS ;  i-eport  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Enn,  544;  evldonos  from,  that  the  EebelB 

HiCAitAGnA,  invaded  by  Walker,   276;    Demo- 

NioHOLAS,  Wilson  C,  letter  from  Jefferson  to,  86. 
NiLES,  John  M.,  of  Conn.,  on  Anneiation,  174. 
ffito's  .Bi^fer,  citation  from,  80 ;  110. 
NOEFOLC,  Va.,  seiEure  of  the  Navy  Yard  at,  414; 
troopa  sot  In  motion  for  the  seizare,  46Bj  tha  ahlps, 

KorS^^pX^teXworlt'ofSSctloalsn!"" 

N<n-foUi  Ber/M,  The,  rumors  quoted  from,  508. 

NoBjtis,  Moses,  of  K.  H.,  229. 

North  Alahamian,  The,  letter  from  Henry  Clay  on 
Annexation,  lOS;  flnslletter  from  Clay,  107. 

North  Carolina,  slave  population  in  1790; 
troopa  famished  during  theKevolutlon,36!  cedes  her 
territory,  49;  ths  eotton  gin,  64;  ISB;  allows  free  ne- 
groes to  vote,  110:  wlthdroire  from  tha  Douglas  Con- 
vention, 313;  aeo«sloBof,343;  no_pnlation  in  lESO,  361 ; 
seizure  of  Federal  propertj'  liy  411-13 ;  her  Governor's 
onener  to  the  Prssldenfa  cnll  tbr  traops.  4S) ;  pnigiesa 
ofSeceBslon;  vote  on  theholdlnsoraConvenElan;  re- 
solve of  tho  te^alatani,48!i;  resolve  of  til  e  GouDsder- 
ate  Cnngi-eas  -Ath  regard  to;  Ordinance  of  Seceaaion 
passed,  48S.    See  Appituied  Nottn,  «3!. 

HoRTHFiHLD,  N.  H.,  pro-Slavorj  violeooe  at,  127. 

"Notes  on  Tihoisia,"  dtation  from,  21. 

0. 

Oats,  annual  proouct  of;  by  8th  U.  8.  Census,  22. 

OoHlLTBDE,  JuDGH  W.  B.,  of  Texas,  339. 

Odbij^  Mr.,  537-8. 

OOLBTHOEPB,  JiUES,  bis  early  history,  and  set- 
tlement of  Georgia,  31;  ills  oppoaltion  to  Slavery  and 
tho  use  of  rum ;  lila  Integrity,  etc.  32. 

Ohio,  becomes  a  State  in  1803,  62;  diminished 
Eepnbllcao  m^ority  in,  S(K):  Kepublioan  majority 
sivelled  In.  301 ;  pledges  assistanee  to  the  Kentucky 
Unionist*.  496. 

Ohio  Stalesman,  The,  on  the  President's  call,  45T. 

O'Kanb,  Col.,  (Eehel,)  surprises  Camp  Cole,  67B. 

Oldham,  "Wm.  S,,  sent  by  Davis  tti  Arkansas,  486. 

Oliver,  Mobdecai,  241 ;   dioscn  Secretary  cf 
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Obd,  &BS.,  commanda,  at  Dranesville,  G2S-6. 

Orbinawoe  of  1784,  The,  39;  60. 

OftDiNAHCB  OF  1787,  Thb,  pnasagB  of,  and  an  es- 

tncbfi'uiii,4a;  50;  nllDeion  to,  869. 
OrDIHANOS  Of  HULLIFIOATIOM,  THE,  93. 

Obbson,  oongr683ional  action  upon  the  Territory 

Obb,  Jimffl'L.,  of  S.  O.jBent  toWa^i^ton,411. 
OSAWATOSiiE,  Kansas,  sacked  and  burnt  by  Bor- 
der RnfflBiiB,  %U;  battle  oE,  2S4. 
OsiBND  Manifesto,  The,  eitract  from,  373-4-3. 
Otis,  Habrisos  Gray,  122. 

"  OUI  OF  THE  TavBRS,"  353. 

OwBN,  Robert  Dale,  cited  by  LoTejoy,  132. 

OiFOED,  Kansas,  fraudulent  voting  at,  249;  386, 


Palmbe,  Rev.  B.  M.,  his  Sermon,  501-2. 
pALMYEi,  Kansas,  saclcod  by  Border  Ruffians. 
Palmtba,  Mo.,  Bebala  dafeateii  at,  516. 
.  Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  181. 
Palslbt,  Dakibl,  Lt.-Go7.  of  W.  Vir^nia,  519, 
Pahaua,  the  Congreaa  at,  261-S. 
Pabkbb,   Ababa  J.,   President  of  tlie  Twaddle 


Fabkeb,  H 


!b.,  of  S,  C,  remariia  of,  in  the  Seoea- 

Pakkbesbdeo,  Va.,  occupied  by  UuiOEisls,  612. 
J'aTkmlle  I/aminary,  TIte,  Ho.,  destroyed,  238-9. 
Pabrott,  Liedt.  B.  G..  takes  the  Savannah,  593. 
PAKSOHS,GBN.,{aebe],)  in  Northern  Missouri, 587. 
Patb,  H.  Clay,  wliipped  at  Blaolt- Jack:,  244. 
Pattersoh,  Com.,  destroys  a  Florida  fort,  177. 
PATTBuaos,  Qes.  Robbet,  52Sj  orossea  the  Po- 
to  Charlestown, 


nker  km  (^ 


BSa^Gsn.  Wron__  ..     — ,  _.     . 

fiiUs  back  to  Harper's  Ferrr  and  Is  supersedBd,  DSB; 
Qaa.  Scott's  dlepatch,  sod  fatterssD's  reply.  5S9 ;  allu- 
sion to,  e4D;  eS-BO;  his  pollClos;  rofuaua  ta  display 
tbe  AmerlDim  Sag,  SCO ;  alludon  to,  fiis. 

Patiow,  CoIv,  (Rebel,)  Tiotor  at  ScMjtown,  524; 

marches  to  regnforoa  Prioo  at  LeslngtoD,  53T. 
Patriot  ami  Uhion,  The,  on  President's  call,  451. 
Pauldinq,  Com.  HrsAM,  captures  Walker,  210; 

takes  aammaDd  at  I<Iorro]k  Navy  Yard,  4!S;  liis  work 

Pawnee,  TJ.  S.  Ship,  arrives  at  Norfolk  Kfavy 

Yard,  4V5:  tno  o!  her  oflliiers  mado  prisoners,  4T& 
Payne,  Hbhrt  B.,  of, Ohio,  his  resolves  in  the 

Charleston  Oonvontlon,  SIO;  812;  818. 
PAYNB,  R.  G,,  threatens  Mr.  Bcharidge,  484. 
PsABCE,  Ghn.,  reSnforceg  Got.  Jackson,  515, 
Pbobam,  Ooiii  John,  defeated  at  Rich  Mountain, 

G3S-S ;  Is  oapCured,  with  COO  men,  SW. 
Pbhotsbton,  Wk.,  Speaker,  305;   306;  312. 
Phnsaoola,  Plft.,  seizure  of  Federal  property  at, 

413;  Bii^la  coiainand;  echooaer  Judah  bai'iit,  6D1- 

t^jwstiSOi. 
Phhubylvabia,  slave  i>opulation.  in  1790 ;  troops 
.. — .......   j...,__  ...  ^...  ,...,._.     Tundpation,  36; 


LBj^sla 


^;"s96;  mill 


>  ot,  attacked  at  Biltiiuore,  493-4. 
Pffnnsylnania  ^eeman.  The,  114. 
PflSMSTLVANiA  Hall,  bumed  by  a  mob,  115. 
Pbeey,  U.  S.  Beio,  captures  the  Savannah,  593. 

PETKBL,  ThH  PbIVAIBBK,  SUuk,  599. 

Purrna,  Gov.  Johs  J,,of  Miss.,  for  Secession,  347. 

Phbus,  Col.,  in  tbo  battle  of  B^,  Bethel,  529. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  riots  at,  laS;  fugitive-slave 
arreste  at  216;  Cunventloo  at  In  la^  MT;  Peace 
Masting  ai,  86a  to  866;  Geo.  W.  Cnrtis  al,  S8J ;  apcech 
of  PresVdeat  Lincoln,  419-20. 

Philadelphia  Fennsyiaanian,  Wic,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's iDsngonl,  ^8;  <57. 


it  Ball's  Bluff,  G21. 


Philanthropist,  The,  112, 

Philbbick,  Capt..  (Diiii 
Philippi,  Ta.,  521-2, 
Phillipb,  Wendell,  IIG;  117;  143. 
PanLiPS,  Wh,,  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  Bor- 
der Bnffinns.2S9;  killed  nt  Leavenworth,  S4a. 
PlOEBNS,  Gov.  i'BABCis  W.,  of  8,  C,  347  ;  410 ; 

■  "  ■   "  ■  ,  Washingtuji,  419;  cootBn  with 

PlBROB.   Jhahkltn',   of  N,   H,,   nominated    for 
"  isldont,  222;  olactsd  324;  inanguii«*a.  224;  aaC; 

■  ■■-  ■■-  ''■■'  ■  " r  Kansas,  aSS;  &U- 

JTB-I^'tte^li™/ 

of  1880;  S17 ;  491 ;  hia  letler  to  Jeff,  Dnris,  51*. 
PlEBCH,  Geh,  E.  W,,  at  Big  Bethel,  530-31. 
PiBHPOBi,  PBANOiaH.,  518;  chosen  Governor  of 

Yli-glnta,  DIO;  appoints  t%io  Senators,  MH. 
PiEBTON,  Ky.,  affair  al^  61G. 
Pillow,  Gbk.,  at  the  batfle  of  Belmont,  696. 
PiNCKSET,  Ckaelbs  0,,  On  tlie  adoption  of  tlie 
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socli  of  Jl 


PiKOKNBY,  HeNET  L.,  of  S.  C,  14^  , 

PiNKKBY,  WitLiAM,  of  Md,,  ou  Mjssourl,  76. 

PrrMBUBBH,  Pa,,  the  GonvBotion  of  1856  at, 
M6;  eioitamect  at,  in  ves»rd  to  tbo  tFansfar  of  arms 
tu  the  Soutli,  40S;  suhodnla  of  the  oi'der  of  translbr, 
403;  aiieeoh  of  President  Lincolo  at,  419. 

PrrrsFiBLD,  IT,  H,,  Geo.  Storrs  mobbed  ot,  37. 

PloMe  Argae,  The,  Mo.,  dtation  from,  238.  ■ 

PtuMMEK,  Rev.  "Wm,,  D,  D.,  128. 

Pluuubb,  Col.  JohnB.,  531;  591. 

PoiNsarr,  Joel  B.,  149;  176. 

Polk,  Gen,  Bishop,  bombarda  our  troops  at  Bel- 
mont, BS6;  crosaeato  Belmont:  drivea  off  the  Uuion- 

POLK,  Jambs  K.,  69;  noiaiuated  for  President, 
l;iselect«d,lOl;lfe;  letter  to  John  K.  Kant  -" 


isoponlvc 


'j,n*ii 


ISil; 


spedal  message.  ISi;  uskes  an  offer  for ' 
PoLLABD,  Bdwaed  A.,  liis  sammlng  up  of  the 
Initial  conquests  by  the  S-<M\  413-14;  hlB  eatlmato 

iralj',  In  ISia.aod  tlis  llBiloan  War.  600;  remnrfcson 
the  battle  of  Camltex  Ferry.  525:  i 


i  HtlmaCe  of  Behal  Ihroes  at  Boll 

eladad  PHttersnn,  049-50;  testlOas  as  to  the  Union 
senUmentof  MIsKmri,  B73-4;  aoaiunt  of  the  affiih-  at 
CalDp  Oolo,  Mo.,  SIB;  opinion  of  Gan.  Lyon,  etn,  BSB; 
6S»;  090;  MB;  Btstsment  of  Rebel  loss  at  Balmont, 
69T;  admltB  Uw  hostility  of  Kentueky  to  the  Kebel- 
llon:  on  Henry  day's  inflBBnce,  899-10;  MOmato  of 
ths  MmI  fotoesln  Kentncli}-,  SlS- 

Popa,  GBN.,itt  Northern  Missouri,  687 ;  flispotdi 
to  Gan.  Fremont,  538;  In  aonth-waatem  Miosoarl,  603. 

Porter,  Col.  Andrew,  appointed  Provost-Mar- 
riial  of  Wastilnglon,  619. 

POETBE,  FiTZ  John,  testiSea  for  Patterson,  538, 

Porter,  W,  D.,  President  of  tbo  8,  C.  Senate,  330, 

Port  Royal,  expedition  to,  604  to  606;  map  of 
the  bombardment,  604;  sarrender  of  tlie  forts,  W>; 
Blienuan's  procbmatiun ;  '  contrabands'  Uuck  In.  M 

PorTBB,  Bishop,  prays  at  'Peace'  meeting,  363. 

PoTTBB,  Major  James  D.,  at  Bull  Run,  545. 

Pound  Gap,  Xy.,  the  Rebels  retreat  to,  616. 

Powell,  LAZAKUa  W.,  of  Ky.,  proposes  a  Com- 
mittee ofTbirteen  on  the  Crlsla,  815;  8a»;56S;56i 

pRBaBYTEBlAHS,  TllB,  and  Slavery,  118;  631. 

Pbestom,  Mr,,  of  S.  C,,  on  Abolitionists,  138, 

PEBaiOHiWM,,  509;  flees  to theConffederacy,  Gil 

Prbston,  Wm.  B.,  one  of  Virginia's  Commis- 
sJoners  to  President  Uncnhi,  4B3, 

Priob,  Gov.  Eoohan  M.,  to  L.  W.  Burnett,  439, 
Pricb,  Gen,  Stbrliho,  his  election  to  the  Mis- 
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inilad,  K 


^ _..~6;  osptnres  ^lington,  R 

letreaM  to  Pineville,  MO ;  yiUI  not  yield  Misauurl  will 

o^t&blltl;j^oea. 
Peyor.  Eobbr  a.,  Tiaita  Fort  Sumter,  443. 
PtjaH,  Geo.  B.,  of  Ohio,  at  OharlesMn,  322. 
PnNDi  Abbnas,  surreiwiar  of  Walker  at,  276. 


Qdakbrs,  Thb,  asEist  Lundr  in  Forth  Carolina, 
118:  thairopnoUliuBtoSUYciT.  in-lS:  thoy  pollHufl 
Congress  tvr  nbalitiun  in  the  Fedecal  Disuicl,  144. 

QniNor,  JosiAH,  of  Bostoo,  threateaB  contingent 
aeoeadon.  SI 

Qditkak,  John  A,,  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 

rcgtti'd  lo  Senator  Douglas,  612. 


Raiss,  Gbn.,  one  of  Jackson's  Brigadiers,  Sli. 
RiLBiaH,  N.  C,  Convention  of  Southern  Gov- 
ernors at,  8W ;  ewto  Klghta  Conveiiaoa  at,  4SB. 
Eabdolps,   GBoaOB   W.,   one  of  the  Tirgima 


BiKDOLPH,  JOHH,  of  Soanot 


anokB,  opposes  the  intro 
IQ  Worth- VTost  Territory,  52 
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109;  110;  — ,  -.    .  .  . 

.Ebagab,  John  H.,  of  Tesas,  elected  to  Congress, 
389;  B  member  of  Davis's  Qlbl net,  429. 

Emlp,  Eiohakd,  John  Brown's  Sao.  of  State,  287. 
HebeSion  Becord,  The,  in  relation  to  Belmont,  BBI. 
Keotob,  Gov.  Hbkby  M,,  of  Ark.,  311. 
EEDPilH,  JahiM,  on  John  Brown,  282-3  ;  289. 
Ebbd,  Dr.,  of  Ind,,  del^ate  to  the  Democratic 

OonvenUon ;  fiiTors  the  Slavs-Trarto,  816. 
Ehbdeb,  Akdrbw  li,  appointed  Governor  of 

......  inflUB  taien,  and 

239;  13  Biipersedtjd 


y  Tilt  fraiwt2Sa;  hi 


};  Cong: 


m24l. 


Rm),  Ghh.,  attacka  Ofiawatomie,  284. 

Religion,  and  the  Slave-Trade,  27 ;  117 

Rbsaoa  DE  i^  Paisia,  battle  of,  187. 

"EE30LUTIONS  o?  '98,"   estracts  from, 
Inflotsed  by  tlie  Demoe]i.tio  Convention  of  1856,  223; 
aUnded  to  by  Davis  in  one  of  lila  Messages,  407, 

Kbyjiolds,  Gen.,  attacked  by  Gen.  Lee  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  526;  saperaeded  by  Gen.  Mliroy,  631. 

BaYNOLDS,  JoEH,  his  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis,  512. 

Ebynolds,  Thomas  C,  is  elected  Lieut  Govern- 
or of  Miaat.url,  486;  liiaprDelamatlon,670;  6S3. 

iloETT,  ROBBKT  B.,  of  S,   C,  3J3 ;  remarks 


leCoBv 


of 

^ODB  isLMB,  ^ave  population  in  1790 ;  troops 
furnished  dnrlnj  the  Eovolutlon,  86;  87;  flrat  mann- 

iBirislaSye'M'toinpla  against  AbD™llou,  126;  8O0;  Btito 
eleed«notlS6«,320;  State  troops  pnweefl  to  Washing- 
ton under  Guv.  BpraEno,  469. 

ElOHAKDSOM,  OOL.  J.  E.,  at  Ball  Run,539  ;  549. 

RiOHiitDSOH,  Wm.  a.,  of  IlL,  roporta  bill  oi 


„  _....,        ,        .  nent,  28*. 

HsosaasD,  Va.,  Breckinridge  Convention  at,  316 

the  fUcus  of  Diennion  IntilguoB,  431 ;  i-ejolees  over  ta, 

of  Sumtec,4S8 ;  made  the  Onnf^derate  capital,  493. 
^tichmond  Eagairer,  Tht,  copies  Jao^on's  letter 

in  reply  to  Qilmer's,  lEO ;  Federal  sonc  learn,  263. 
Richmond  Examiner,   The,  mgaa  ttie  capture  of 

■Washington  dty,  470. 
Sichmoad  Whig,  The,  citation  from, 
EiOHUOMD,  The,  TJ.  S.  Ship,  almost  destroyed  by 
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'a  Earn.  608. 


ition  MonsTAiN,  Ta,,  battle  of,  522-3. 

EiVAS,  surrender  of  Walker  at,  27G. 

"  s,  De,  a.  C,  speech  at  Baltimore,  4G4. 


bj-]3. 


Got.,  of  K 


J,  hi3  house  destroyed 

^aof 


Eocltakr  Unioa,  The,  o 

BoDNBY,  C;esAE  A.,  of  Del.,  52 ;  107. 

Rollins,  Jakes  S,,  of  Mo.,  Euasoll  to,  BO,  555. 

EoiiA^r  CATHOLica,  ivith.  regard  to  Slavery,  113. 

RoiiNBT,  Va,,  surprised  by  the  Federals,  627. 

Root,  Joseph  M.,  of  Ohio,  resolve  by,  193, 

EosBOKANS,  Geh.,  wina  the  battle  of  Rieli  Moun- 
tain, Bii ;  oaptnres  Pegniio,  028 ;  attflolia  Floyd  at  Oar- 
uifOx  FeiTV,  G2!>:  attemnts  to  snrprisQ  the  Kebols  at 
Oauley  Monst,  026. 

RouBSSAn,  Loris  H.,of  Ky,,  speech  of,  494^5. 

RuATAN,  ISLAKD  OF,  Walker  lands  thore,  211. 

EoFFiif,  EDMtnJB,  of  To.,  speedi  of,  at  Colum- 
bia, a.  C,  83B-6;  firsB  tho  flrat  abot  st  Sumter. 

EnFriN,  Mm.,  of  K.C.,  in '  Peace  Conference,'  402. 

EuNHBLS,  HAKonr  E.,  of  Teias,  beaten  for  Gt)v- 

RnsK,  Thohas  J,,  of  Texas,  on  NebrasVo,  220. 

RirasELL,  Col.  Wm.  H.,  of  Mo.,  to  EolUns,  80. 

EusiSELL,  LiEtrT.,  destroya  sdiooner  Judah,  602. 

Ettssbu,  Majoeb,  and  Wadbhu^  their  compli- 
city In  the  Bailey  deMcstlon^  410, 

RtrsBBLL,  Wm.  H.,  of  The  London  TiTnes.hiB  opin- 
ion of  tbo  Carolinhina,  4»1 ;  his  estimate  of  tbo  Unicm 
Ibrces  belbro  Bull  Itim,  flSO;  rotation  from,  6S2. 

EirssBLLTiLLE,  S.Y.,  SecesEUon  Convent'n  at,  617. 

EusBiA  mediates  between  Great  Britain  andtlia- 
U.  S.,  with  respect  to  taptored  slsves,  1  Jfl. 

Rust,  Albert,  of  Ark.,  proposition  of,  386. 
RuTLEDGB,  Joim  I.,  on  the  ConatitutioQ,  44-5. 
Etndees,   Capt.,  of  N.   T.,  a  delegate  '"   '"'"" 


Cbarksl 
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Sahdess,  Geo.  K".,  of  Ky.,  joins  Iho  Eebels,  343. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  fugitive-slave  ease  at,  218. 
Sanpoed,  Qbn.  Csas.  W.,  his  teBtJmony  as  to 

San  Jacinto,  batiie  of,  150. 

Sad  Jaointo,  The,  takes  Mason  and  Slidell,  666. 

Santa  Fb,  espedition  from  Teias  to,  151. 

Santa  Rosa  IsIiABD,  map  of,  601;  the  Rebel 
ottaet  on  the  Zonaves  there,  602, 

Saulsbury,  Mb.,  of  Del,,  dedines  to  witlidraw 
ftom  tho  Charleston  Convention,  3IS ;  pleads  fur  "  con- 
dilation"  in  the  Senate,  873, 

Savakkae,  Thb  Pbivateeb,  captured  ty  the 
brig  Ferry,  B96;  dlaHosal  of  her  ei'ew,  etc.  599, 

SoAEYTOWK,  Va.,  federals  repulsed  at,  524. 

SoHESOK,  Gbn.  Eobbrt  0.,  of  Ohio,  189 ;  ad- 
Tances  to  Tienna,  S33-4. 

SoHOBPi',  Gen.,  defeats  the  Rebels  nt  Wild-Oat^ 
no ;  bis  retreat  fi om  liincled  Ibea,  Oil. 

SciiOFiELB,  Majob,  Adjutant  Ui  Gen,  Lyoa,  579. 

Scott,  Mr.,  delegate  from  Missouri,  74;  75;  89. 

Scott,  Dbeb,  account  of  hia  case,  2B1  to  2B3; 

Jutfea  Taney'a  dedsiou,  25S  to  257;  Judge  Wayne'i 
apiSon,  25?!  Judge  JTelson'a,  Judge  erioi''s,  267; 
Jndee  Dnnlel'a,  SS]S;  Judge  Oampbeire,  JnilEBCat^ 
ron's,  258^0oL  Benlon'B  viewt  S®;  Wabster-s,  2611; 


K  Cnrtls's,  21 


Judge  MctLenn's  opinion,  200 ;  ?udge'  ( 
288;BnohanBn'sTlaws,2i+;806toaiB; 

Soon,  LiBnr.-OoL.,defeated  by  Atchison,  587, 

Scott,  Rev.  Orange,  126. 

SooTT,  T.  Pabkin,  presides  at  Baltimore,  442, 

Scott,  Gen,  Wihmeui,  ordered  to 
by  Jaoiaon,  94;  nominatefl  fur  Preside 


It  for  him,  324;  421 
J;  orders  PeunsyWoi 
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